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PREFACE. 


This work consists of the lectures delivered by me as 
Reader in Bengali Language and Literature to the Calcutta 
University during the months of January to April 1909, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta. They treat of our language and 
literature from the earliest times down to 1850. 

The volume now presented to the public has very little 
affinity with my Bengali work on the same subject, for which 
I was granted a literary pension by the Right Honorable 
the Secretary of State for India in 1899. There must, 
of course, be something in common between the two books, 
dealing as they do with the same subject, but the arrangement 
adopted in the present work is altogether new, and the latest 
facts, not anticipated in my Bengali treatise, have been incor- 
porated in it. 

It should be borne in mind that our early Bengali literature 
had the strange characteristic of forming a gift from the lower 
to the higher classes. The more cultured ranks of our society 
under Hindoo rule delighted in the study of classical Sanskrit ; 
during the Mahornedan period, Arabic and Persian were added 
to this ; and the vernacular literature deemed it always a great 
honour and privilege if it could only now and then obtain an 
approving nod from the aristocracy. This perhaps accounts 
for the somewhat vulgar humourthat characterises old Bengali 
writing. But inspite of occasional coarseness a depth of poetry 
throbbed in the heart of the multitude. I refer my readers 
particularly to the Mahgala Gans, to the works of the Manasa 
and Chandl-cults, and to the Yatra and Kavi songs. For the 
gr^at Vai^nava period of our literature, on the other hand, no 
apology is necessary. In this our people attained the very 
flowering point of the literary sense. I do not know how far I 
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have been successful in conveying, even in a small degree, 
the great beauty of this department of our literature. 

With regard to the short chapter on pre-Mahomedan 
literature, which is chiefly Buddhistic, I regret to say that 1 
was not allowed access to the materials collected by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri in Nepal. The chief interest of 
this period is, however, linguistic and philological. When 
Mahamahopadhyaya Shastri publishes an account of his 
researches in that Held, the world will, I feel sure, learn many 
things that are not found in this book. 

It is stated on page 89 that Nula Panchanana, the great 
authority on genealogical questions, lived a hundred and 
fifty years ago. This is not correct. I have lately discovered 
that he must have lived about three hundred years ago, 
since in his family the present is the tenth genaration in 
descent from him. 

On page 950 again, 1 have referred to the gentleman 
known as Hindu Stuart. The following additional parti- 
culars, taken from a book entitled ^^The story of the Lai 
Bazar Baptist Church” by Edward J. VVTmger (p. 508) may 
be of interest in connection with his tomb in the South Park 
Street cemetery. — “This tomb is that of Major General 
Charles Stuart, who died on the 31st March 1828, aged 
70 years. He is generally known as Hindu Stuart, 
because it is traditionally stated, that he became a Hindu and 
had his residence in Wood Street, Calcutta, full of idols. It is 
stated that Government refused to allow him to be cremated 
as a Hindu because of his position as a general officer of the 
British army, so gave him a burial in this cemetery, but 
allowed his tomb to be constructed in the shape of a Hindu 
temple ^^ith emblems of idolatry -all about its exterior. In 

itself it is a very curious-looking structure Our interest 

in it lies more in the fact that he was one of the bitterest 
opponent^’^f the missionaries in his day.” 
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Ever since 1897 when my Bengali work on the Historj'’ 
of Bengali Language and Literature first saw the light, 
I have been suffering from severe nervous ailments. I 
have never since been fit for the strain of steady and 
continuous M^ork. I had to work on the lectures that are 
contained in this book under severe and trying conditions. 
Twice during the progress of the book through the press, 
my condition created grave anxiety. In this state of health, 
I had to revise all the proofs myself, often including the first 
readings. I am not at all an expert proof-reader. This 
will account, though it may not be a sufficient excuse, for 
the many errors that will be found in the following pages. 
But the indulgent reader may find in the book, in spite of all 
its defects, the results of lifelong devotion. There are many 
things in it which will, I am afraid, be of little interest 
to the European reader, but it has been my endeavour to make 
the work of some use to every scholar whose curiosity and 
interest may be roused in regard to the subject. So I have 
taken care not to omit any point, however trivial it may 
appear at first sight. 

My esteemed friends Babu Kumud Bandhu Basu and 
Mr. C. S. Paterson of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Calcutta, have very kindly looked through the pages of this 
book. I take this opportunity of conveying my grateful thanks 
to them. To another European friend also, whose name I am 
not permitted to mention, I am much indebted. As I still, 
however, had to make considerable additions and alterations 
even after these revisions, I alone am responsible for the many 
defects of the work. 

During the long years of my research in the field of old 
Bengali Literature, I have had the esteemed patronage 
and help of many European and Indian gentlemen, 
foremost among whom I may mention the names of Dr. G. A. 
Grierson, C. 1 . E., Mr. F. H. Skrine, Mr. W. C. Mac- 
pherson, C. S. I., the Hon’ble Mr. R. T. Greer, C. S. I., 
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Mr. B. C. Mitra, Mr. K. C. De, (I. C. S.), Mr. G. N. Tagore 
of Calcutta, their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mayurbhanja 
and Tippera, and the Hon’ble Maharaja of Cossimbazar. In 
the early years of my research I had obtained considerable help 
from MahamahopSdhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. To these 
and to all others who have helped me in times of need, my 
heart goes forth in great esteem and gratitude. I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu for allowing me the 
use of his valuable library of old Bengali manuscripts and 
helping me with suggestions, and also to Mr. Abanindra Nath 
Tagore for lending me some of the panels with old paintings, 
which have been reproduced in this book. 

Before I conclude, I owe it to myself to offer my special 
thanks to that great friend and patron of Bengali litera- 
ture, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, to whose ardent 
sympathy and unw^eaiied efforts our language owes its 
present firm footing in this University. It is to his constant 
encouragement that these lectures owe their origin and 
completion. If I have been able even in a small measure to 
prove myself worthy of his distinguished patronage, I shall 
consider my labours amply rewarded. In the Convocation 
address delivered by him on the 13th March, 1909, he made 
the following kind and appreciative reference to my lectures. 

We have had a long series of luminous lectures from one of 
our own graduates Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, on the fascina- 
ting subject of the history of the Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture. These lectures take a comprehensive view of the 
development of our vernacular, and their publication will 
unquestionably facilitate the historical investigation of the 
origin of the vernacular literature of this country, the study 
of which is avowedly one of the foremost objects of the new 
Regulations to promote.'' 

19, KantaTukur LanEjI ^ 

\ DINESH CHANffRA SEN. 

Baghmar^ Calcutta. J 
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CHAPTER L 

Early Influences on the Bengali Language* 

Bengal was a very ancient centra of Aryan settle- Aryan 
ment in India. Tlie pre-historic kingdom of Prag- fn Ben*gal”^ 
jyotis, which extended from modern Jalpaiguri tothe'‘*^‘^ 
back-woods of Assam, was one of the earliest Aryan 
colonies in this country. ‘ Vanga ’ is mentioned in 
the Aitereya Aranyaka* and frequent references to 
this land are found in the great epics — the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. According to Manu, Bengal 
formed a part of the Aryyavarta.f The two great 
heroes of the Dwapara yuga, who are said to have 
been the sworn* enemies of ^ri Krisna — the great up- 
holder of Brahmanic power, were (i) Jarasandha, the 
King of Magadhaand (2) Poufidraka Vasu Deva, f 
the King of Pandua in Bengal, and both of them led 
expeditions to Dwaraka to subvert the power of 
Krisna. 


* Aitereya Aranyaka 2.I.I. 

^ See Harl Vaih^a, Bhavisya Parya, Chap. 19. 
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Buddhistic 
and Jain 
influences. 


This land has, from very early times, been the 
cradle of popular movements in religion. The Bud- 
dhists and the Jains, at one time, converted nearly 
the whole population of Bengal to their new creeds, 
and the Brahmanic influence was for centuries at a 
very low ebb here. Some of the greatest Buddhist 
scholars and reformers of India were born in Bengal, 
among whom the names of Atiga Dipankara (born, 
980 A.D.) and (^ila-Bhadra are known throughout the 
Buddhistic world, ^anta Raksit, the renowned High 
Priest of the monastery of Nalanda — a native of 
Gauda, spent many years of his life in Tibet on a 
religious mission, and an illustrious band of Bengalis, 
within the first few centuries of the Christian era, 
travelled to China, Corea and Japan, carrying there 
the light of the Buddhist religion. The scriptures of 
the Japanese priests are still written in Bengali 
characters of the nth century,* which indicates the 
once-great ascendency of the enterprising Bengali 
priests in the Land of the Rising Sun. The marvellous 
sculptural design of the Boro Buddor temple of Java 
owed its execution, in no inconsiderable degree, to 
Bengali artists, who worked side by side with the 
people of Kalinga and Guzrat, to whom that island 
was indebted for its ancient civilization. In the 
vast panorama of bas-reliefs in that temple, we find 
numerous representations of ships which the people 
of lower Bengal built, and which carried them to 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Japan and ChinsL^^w^ries 
visited by them for the purpose of p^rnui^ing 

• In the Horiuzi temple of Japan, the manuscript of a Buddhistic 
work entitled Usnisa Vijay Dharifll, has lately been found. The 
priests of the temple worship the manuscript, a fac-simile of 
which is now in the possession of the Oxford university. It is written 
in a character, which we consider to be identical with that prevalent 
in Bengal in the 6th century. Vide Anecdota Oxiniensis, Vol. III. 
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the Buddhistic faith and conducting commercial 
transactions. The well-known story of how prince 
Vijay Sifhha, son of King Sirhhabahu of Bengal, 
migrated to Ceylon with seven hundred followers and 
established his kingdom there in 543 B.C. is narrated 
in Mahavarh^a and other Buddhist works. Buddhism 
flourished in Ceylon under the patronage of the 
kings of the Sirhha dynasty— and the island is 
called ^Similar after them. The Ceylonese era dates 
from the commencement of the reign of Vijay Simha. 
The citizens of Champa in Bengal had already, in a 
still earlier epoch of history, founded a colony in 
Cochin China and named it after that famous old 
tov^n.* About the middle of the ninth century, 
Dhiman and his son Bit Palo, inhabitants of 
Varendra (North Bengal), founded new schools of 
painting, sculpture and works in cast metal, which 
stamped their influence on works of art in Nepal, 
from whence the art of the Bengali masters spread 
to China and other Buddhistic countries. t 

In Bengal new ideas in religion have ever found 
a fit soil to grow upon, and it is interesting to observe, 
that out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras (divine 
men) of the Jains, tvventy-three attained Moksa 
(salvation) in Bengal. The place of their religious 
activity was Samet-^ekhara or the Par^vanath hills 


• See Buddhist India, by Rhys Davids, p. 35. 

+ Vide Indian Antiqua^ Vol. IV. p. loi, and also Indian 
Painting and Sculpture by E. B. Havell p. 79. On page 19 of this 
work, Mr. Havell writes — “ From the sea^ports of her Western and 
Eastern coasts, India sent streams of colonists, missioneries and 
craftsmen all over Southern Asia, Ceylon, Syarrt and far distant 
Cambqdia. Through China and Japan, Indian art entered Japan 
about the middle of the sixth Century The Eastern sea*ports, 
here referred to, were probably Tamluk, Chittagong and those 
on the Orissa Coast*’* 
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Bengal 
inter- 
dicted by 
Manu. 


Bengali, a 
form of 
Paifachi 
Prakrita. 


in the district of Hazaribagh and many of the 
Tirthankaras, such for instance as ^reamgyunath and 
Vasupujya, were born in Bengal * The greatest of 
the Jaina Tirthankaras — Mahavira spent eighteen 
years of his life preaching his faith in Rada De^a 
(Western Bengal). 

The country was for centuries in open revolt 
against Hindu orthodoxy. Buddhistic and Jain 
influences here were so great, that the codes of 
Manu, while including Bengal within the geogra- 
phical boundary of Aryyavarta, distinctly prohibit 
all contact of the Hindus with this land, for fear of 
contamination.t Ananda Tirtha, the famous com- 
mentator of Aitereya Aranyaka, declares Bengal to 
be inhabited by Raksasas and Pi^'achas. In fact it 
is probable, that Bengal was mostly peopled by the 
descendants of the early citizens of Magadah,J 
hence Brahmanism could not thrive for many 
centuries amidst a people, who were the pioneers 
of Buddhism, 

The Buddhist priests had already, in the latter 
part of the tenth century, begun to write books in 
Prakrita called the Gouda Prakrita. Tliis Prakrita 
was called by the grammarian Krisha Pandit, who 
flourished in the twelfth century, as a form of 
Paiyachi Prakrita or a Prakrita spoken by the evil 
spirits. The rules specified by him, in his celebrated 
grammar Prakrita-Chandrika, as peculiar to our 


* Vide Jalnam&la or a chronological table of the Tlrthan- 
karag quoted in the Bengali Encyclopaedia, VlcvaJ^a Vol. 
VII. p. i68. 

t “ ^ 5 1 

l”— Manu. 

i Vide Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow, by Sarat Chandra 
Das, p 21. 
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dialect, apply to it up to this day. According to 
him f and ^ change into 3 T and •{, and 5 is pronoun- 
ced as W in this form of Prakrita, and of % % one 
form only is found in current use. These are, 
generally speaking, the characteristic features of 
spoken Bengali up to this day and our old manus- 
.cripts are full of examples of them. The reasons 
which made Kriffia Pandit give our language the 
contemptuous name of Pai^achl Prakrita, are not far 
to seek. It is the same that made Manu*condemn all 
touch with this land. The dialect of the Buddhist 
people, in which the Buddhist priests were writing 
books, could not be accepted by the Sanskritic 
school which arose with the revival of Hinduism. 

Several works written in the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries of the Christian era in a very 
old form of Bengali, have lately been discovered 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasada ^astrl in 
Nepal. These are (i) Charyyacharyya Vini^chaya, 
(2) Bodhicharyyavatara and (3) Dakarhava. The 
manuscript of Budhicharyyavatar is incomplete. 
They appear to be but poor fragments of a 
literature which owed its origin chiefly to the earn- 
estness of the Tantrika Buddhists for popularizing 
their creed. Though these specimens have how 
been nearly all lost, we hope some portion of them 
may be yet recovered by careful research carried 
into the literary archives of Nepal and Chittagong, 
— the present resorts of Buddhism in Eastern India. 

This effort on the part of the Buddhists to raise 
Bengali to the status of a written language, how- 

•Manu Kvcd in a prehistoric age, but as the laws of that sage 
are no longer to be found in. the form in which they originally 
existed, our remarks apply to their modified version given in the 
ptrrigt Mif&iviU tvhich belongs to a much later period. 


Earliest 
Bengali 
works by 
the Budd- 
hists. 


Revival of 
Hinduism. 
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ever, came suddenly to a standstill on the revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal* Buddhist works were carried 
by the vanquished exponents of that faith to Nepal 
and Burma ; and all traces of the creed, which was 
once ascendant in the country, were obliterated 
there. Whatever may be urged in favour of the 
theory of “ the gradual, almost insensible, assimila- 
tion of Buddhism to Hinduism there can be no 
doubt that Buddhism was often suppressed in India 
by a storm of Brahmanic persecution. The follow- 
ing extract from ^ankara-Vijaya regarding King 
Sudhanva will show the ruthless manner in which 
the Buddhists were sometimes persecuted : — 

l” 

Many of the chief princes, professing the 
wicked doctrines of the Buddhist and the Jain reli- 
gions, were vanquished in various scholarly contro- 
versies. Their heads \vere then cut off with axes, 
thrown into mortars, and broken to pieces (reduced 
to powder) by means of pestles. So these wicked 
doctrines were thoroughly annihilated, and the 
country made free from danger.” 

Progress of 
the Verna- 
cular re- 
tarded. 


With the decadence of the power of the Buddhist 
priests, who in their zeal to popularize their creed, 
had not considered the Vernacular of Bengal as an 
unworthy medium for propagating their religious 
views, Bengali lost the patronage which it Md 
secured of the lettered men of the country ; and its 
future seemed dismal and uncheerful. We have 
shewn that the form of Prakrita prevalent in Bengal 
was in disfavour with the Sanskritic school which 
gave it a contemptuous epithet. Sanskrit scholar' 
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who brought about a revival of Hinduism in Bengal, 
were imbued with a taste for the hard and fast rules 
of classical grammar, and had an unmixed abhorrence 
for the laxities of Prakrita adopted by the Buddhists. 
Bengali seemed to have no prospects with such 
scholars : — nay they zealously opposed the efforts 
of those who offered to help the Vernacular of the 
country to assert its claim as a written language. 
The following well-known Sanskrit couplet bears 
testimony to their ill-will. 

“If a person hears the stories of the eighteen 
Puranas or of the Ramayaha recited in Bengali, he 
will be thrown into the hell called the Rourava.^^ 

There is a corresponding Bengali couplet which 
is also well-known : — 

<4^ i" 

“Krittivasa (Bengali translator of the Rama- 
yaha), Kalidasa (Bengali translator of the Mah^- 
bharata) and those who aspire to mix with the 
Brahmins too closely, are the greatest of evil- 
doers.” 

In the famous controversy, which Raja Ram- 
mohan Ray held with the orthodox Pandits, he 
had frequently to explain his conduct in regard to 
his publication of vernacular translations of the 
Sanskrit scriptures, which according to those 
Brahmins, were sacrilegious. This shows that even 
as late as the early part of the 19th century, when 
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Bengali had reached a high stage of development, 
it was looked down upon by the orthodox Brahmins. 

Our readers are likely to conclude from the 
above, that the Brahmins were jealous of the 
gradual development of Bengali and its recognition 
as a written language. I'hcy wanted all truths of 
their religion to be locked up in the Sanskrit texts ; 
any attempt to promulgate them through the vehicle 
of a popular dialect, meant a loss of the great power 
which they had monopolized ; and they thus looked 
upon all such movements to enrich the vernacular 
language, with jealousy and distrust. But it admits 
of another explanation also, which is perhaps the 
right one. The Brahmanic school probably sus- 
pected, that the hunters after cheap popularity who 
adopted Bengali for conveying the truths of the 
^rahmanic religion, would not keep intact the 
purity of their spiritual ideal, and that the truths, so 
dearly prized by them, would be sullied in the pro- 
vincial versions of the great Sanskrit works. They 
therefore decried all efforts to popularize the ^as- 
tras by compiling Bengali translations, Add to 
this their contempt for Bengali which was one of 
the most lax forms of the Ardha-m§gadhi Prakrita. 
Not only did the Sanskrit-knowing people hold the 
Vernacular of the country in disfavour, but even 
the writers of Bengali themselves had no high 
opinion of the resources of this language. We 
frequently come across such lines in old Bengali 
works, as — “Naturally Bengali poems are faulty 
(Vijay gupta) “Not fit to be discussed in a verna- 
cular poem^^t (Kavindra) — implying, that Bengali 

I— Vijay Gupta. 

l^'~Kayindra Parame^wara* 
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was quite an unfit medium for conveying any serious 
or high thought. 

The question is : how could the poor Vernacular 
of Bengal find recognition in the courts of the kings, 
inspite of this opposition of the Brahmins ? Every 
Hindu Court gloried in keeping a number of Sans- 
krit scholars attached to it. From the time of Vikra- 
maditya it grew to be a fashion with Hindu kings 
to keep learned companion‘d:, and they were generally 
picked men — finished masters in Sanskrit Poetry, 
Grammar and Logic, who revelled in the high flown 
style and in the niceties of rhetoric which abound in 
the latter-day Sanskrit works, such as Kadamvari, 
Da^akumar Charita and ^ri Harsa Charita. The 
copperplate-inscriptions of the Pal and Sen Kings of 
Bengal bear abundant proofs of the learning and 
poetical powers of some of these gifted men, whose 
contempt for Bengali was as great as was their scholar- 
ship in Sanskrit. How can we account for the fact, 
that the court of Krisna Chandra of Navadwipa, — a 
glorious seat of Sanskrit learning — w^here Hari Ram 
Tarkasiddhanta, Krisnananda Vachaspati and Ram- 
gopal Sarbabhouma were the professors of Logic — 
where Vane^w^ar Vidyalankara won his laurels in 
Sanskrit poetry and tjiva Ram Vacaspati, Ram 
Ballabha Vidyavagi^a and Vlre^war Nyaya- 
Panchrinana discoursed on philosophy, — such a dis- 
tinguished seat of classical learning as Kri§ha 
Chandra^s court could bestow its favours and titles 
on Bharat Chandra and Ramprasad — the Bengali 
poets of the eighteenth century ? Not only Krisna 
Chandra, but many other Kings and Chiefs of 
Bengal, who preceded him, are described as 
having extended their patronage and favour to 


How could 
Bengali ob« 
tain fvaour 
In the Hin-* 
du Courts ? 
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the early Bengali poets. Their courts were guided by 
Sanskrit-knowing Pandits, and how are we to 
reconcile the fact, that these Brahmins welcomed 
^oov patois — the despicable Pai^achi Prakrita 
of Bengal, for which they had hitherto only a feeling 

of unmixed contempt. 

\ 

This elevation of Bengali to a literary status 
was brought about by several influences, of which 
the Mahamrnadan conquest was undoubtedly one of 
the foremost. If the Hindu Kings had continued to 
enjoy independence, Bengali would scarcely have 
got an opportunity to find its way to the courts of 
Kings. 

The Pathans occupied Bengal early in the thir- 
teenth century. They came from a far distance — 
from Bulkh, Oxus or Transoxina, but they settled 
in the plains of Bengal and had no mind to return to 
their mountainous home. The Pa than Emperors 
learned Bengali and lived in close touch with the 
teeming Hindu population whom they were called 
upon to rule. The minarets and cupolas of their 
■Mosques rose to the sky, adjoining the spires and 
tridents of the Hindu temples. The sounds of the 
conch-shells and bells emanating from the latter, 
were heard while the new-comers assembled in the 
Mosques to say their evening prayers. The pom- 
pous processions and the religious rites of the 
Hindus — their Durgapuja, Rasa and Dolotsava— 'dis- 
played a religious enthusiasm w'hich equaled their 
own, while celebrating the Maharam,' Id, Sabebarat 
and other festivals. The Emperors heard of the 
far-reaching fame of the Sanskrit epics, the 
RamSyana and the MahabhSrata, and observed the 
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wonderful influence which tliey exercised in 
moulding the religious and domestic life of the 
Hindus, and they naturally felt a desire to be 
acquainted with the contents of those poems. The 
Pathan Emperors and Chiefs could not have the great 
patience of the Hindu Kings who were inspired 
by a religious zeal to hear the Brahmin scholars 
recite Sanskrit texts and their learned annotations, 
step by step, requiring the listeners many long 
years to complete a course of lectures on the 
Ramayaha or the Mahabharata. They appointed 
scholars to translate the works into Bengali which 
they now spoke and understood. The first Bengali 
translation of the Mahabharata of which we hear, 
was undertaken at the order of Nasira Saha, the 
Emperor of Gaucla wdio ruled for 40 years till 
1325 A.D. This translation has not yet been re- 
covered, but we find mention of it, in another tran- 
slation of the epic made by Kavindra Parame(;:vvara, 
at the command of Paragal Khan, the governor of 
Chittagong. Nasira Shah was a great patron of 
the Vernacular of this country. The poet Vidyapati 
dedicates one of his songs to this monarch* and in 
another, speaks with high respect of Sultan 
Guisuddin.f 

The name of the Emperor of Gaucla who 
appointed Krittivasa to translate the Ramayana, is 
not known with certainty. He might be Raja. 
Karhsanarayaha or a Moslem Emperor, but even if 

* c»fi I 

— Nasira Shaha knows it well, whom cupid pierced with his 
dart — the poet Vidyapati says — Long live the Emperor of the ‘ five 
Indies. ’ 

t " ’’-rVidyapati. 
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he was a Hindu King, there are abundant proofs 
to show, that his court nas stamped with Moslem 
influence. The Emperor Husen Saha was a great 
patron of Bengali. Maladhar Vasu, a native of 
Kulingrama, and one of his courtiers was employed 
by him to translate the Bhagavata into Bengali, 
and after two chapters of this work had been 
translated by him, in 1480 A.D., the Emperor was 
pleased to confer on him the title of Gunarsj Khan. 
We have already referred to a translation of the 
Mahabharata made by Kavindra Paramegwar at the 
behest of Paragal Khan. This Paragal Khan was 
a general of Husen Saha, deputed by him to 
conquer Chittagong. Frequent references are 
found in old Bengali literature, indicating the esteem 
and trust in which the Emperor Husen Saha was 
held by the Hindus.* Kavindra Parameywar had 
translated the Mahabharata upto the Slriparva, and 
Chhuti Klian son of Paragal Khan, who had succeed- 
ed his father in the governorship of Chittagong, em- 
ployed another poet named ^rikarana Nandi for 
translating the A^vamedh Parva of that epic, 
^rikaran Nandi’s translation has lately been pub- 
lished by the Sahitya Parisada of Calcutta. The 
poet Alaol, who lived about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, translated a Hindi work entitled 

Padin§ Purana by Vijaygupta 

(?) »rt? 1 

’ll!'-! II 

MahSbharat by Kabindra 
(®) w? dif? 551 m, 

Song by Ya^orftja Kh|in 
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Padmavat by Mir Mahammad in a highly sanskrit- 
ised Bengali at the command of Magan Thgkur, a 
Mahammadan minister of the court of the Chief of 
Aracan. It should be noted here, that there are many 
instances where Mahammadans adopted Hindu 
names and the name Magan Thakur should not lead 
us to mistake him fora Mahamaden. Alaol was also 
employed by the Moslem chief— Solaman, to translate 
a Persian work into Bengali. Instances of like nature, 
where Mahammadan Emperors and Chiefs initialed 
and patronised translations of Sanskrit and Persian 
works into Bengali, are numerous, and we are led 
to believe, that when the powerful Moslem 
Sovereigns of Bengal granted this recognition to 
the Vernacular language in their courts, Hindu 
Rajas naturally followed suit. The Brahmins could 
not resist the influence of this high patronage ; 
they were therefore compelled to favour the langu- 
age they had hated so much, and latterly they them- 
selves came forward to write poems and compile 
works of translation in Bengali. From the account 
we have found in some of the early Bengali works of 
translation, we can have a glimpse of the manner 
in which court patronage was accorded to the 
Bengali poets. When the shades of twilight settled 
on the dark green clumps of shrubby trees on the far 
Sonamura ranges, Paragal Khan the Governor 
used to call his ministers, attendants and courtiers 
every evening to his palace at Paragalpur in Feni, 
and before this illustrious audience, the translator of 
the Mahabharata had to recite portions from his 
poems— the governor himself giving cheers in 
admiration of beautiful and interesting passages* 
The poet flattered his noble patron by calling him an 
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incarnation of Hari in Kaliyuga* and it is curious 
to note, that the Pathsn chief, who, was a devout 
Mahammadan, enjoyed this compliment of the 
Hindu poet and did not take it as an atfront. 

Thus the appointment of Bengali poets to the 
courts of Hindu Rajas, grew to be a fashion after 
the example of the Moslem chiefs, and w^e find most 
of the works of our best poets dedicated to the kings 
and noble men who patronised them. Thus the 
works of Vidyapati, the Maithil poet, are inseparably 
associated with ^iva Sirhha and other sovereigns 
of Mithila. Mukundaram, the immortal author of 
Chandi, had for his patron Bankura Rai, the Raja of 
Arah-Biahmanbhumi. Rame^vara who wrote 
the “^ivayana’^ enjoyed the patronage of Ya^ovanta 
Sirhha, Raja of Karnagada. Ghanaram, the author of 
“ Dharmamangal w^as the recipient of many favours 
from Kirtti Chandra, the Raja of Burdwan, and who 
can think of the great poet Bharat Chandra with- 
out remembering his great friend and patron 
Krisha Chandra of Navadwipa? Raja Jay Chandra 
employed the poet Bhabani Das for compiling a 
translation of the Ramayaha*, and many other valu- 
able Sanskrit works were translated into Bengali 
under the auspices of the Kings of Tippera. We 
shall dwell upon all these works in their proper 
places hereafter. 

We now confidently presume that the above 
proofs will be held sufficient to support the view, 
that the patronage and favour of the Mahammadan 
Emperors and chiefs gave the first start towards re- 
cognition of Bengali in the courts of the Hindu Rajas 


* “ I " 
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and to establish its claims on the attention of scho- 
lars. It is curious to observe that, more than once 
in history, we have owed the development of our 
language to the influence of foreign people from 
whom such help was the least expected. Mr. 
Nathanial Prassy Halhed, a European member of 
the Indian Civil Service, wrote the earliest Bengali 
grammar for us in the eighteenth century ; and 
Bengali prose, in our own days, owes a good deal to 
the impetus given to it by the European mis- 
sionaries. 

The other causes, which contributed to a rapid 
development of Bengali during the Mahomedan 
period, may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

(2) The revival of Hinduism* which we have 

called in this book as the PaurSnik 

Renaissance. 

(3) The great Vaisnava movement in Bengal 

in the sixteenth century. 


Other 

Causes. 



CHAPTER II. 

Pre-Mahomedan Literaturct 


:o:— — 

1. Aphorisms and wlse-saylngs, — Dgk and Khang. 
2, Dharma-cult — a form of Buddhism. 3. Ramgl 
Pandit and his ^unya Purgna. 4. Sahajfg-cult 
and its exponents. 5. Dharma-mansal poems 
and the story related in them. 6. The ballads 
of the PSI KIngrs. 7. The (alva-cult, how it 
faced Buddhism. 8. Genealogical records. 

Before dealing with the literature of Bengal that 
grew up after the Mahomedan conquest, we 
propose to dwell here upon the fragments of 
literary works which have come down to us, — from 
a much earlier period. They consist of (i) 
Aphorisms and pithy sayings which served as a 
guide for domestic and agricultural purposes to the 
rural folk of Bengal. (2) Hand-books of mystic 
doctrines, based on Tantrik forms of Buddhism. (3) 
Ballads and songs in honour of some of the Pal 
Kings of Bengal. (4) Hymns, odes and songs des- 
cribing the prowess of Dharma Thakur and other 
household deities. (5) Genealogical accounts of 
the Kulin families of Bengal. 

1 Aphorisms and wlse-sayings, Dak and Khani. 

Referring to the earliest literature of Bengal, 
VachaM. which bears the stamp of Buddhistic influence, we 
light upon Dakarhava, — a Tantrik work of the Bud- 
dhists, containing aphorisms and wise-sayings in 
old Bengali regarding agriculture, astrology, medi- 
cine and other matters of interest to domestic life. 
Mahamohopadhyaya Haraprasada ^astri found a 
copy of Dakarhava in the custody of the Buddhists 
of Nepal. Dakarhava gives specimens of a very 
old form of Bengali which may be traced to the tenth 
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century of the Christian era. Dak-Tantra is also a 
book of authority with the rural folk of Bengal, but it 
is popularly known here as Daker-Vachana.” The 
latter work gives a smoothed down version of its 
precursor and prototype preserved in Nepal ; but 
there are numerous lines to be found in the editions 
of the book published by the Baftala Presses of 
Calcutta* whkh retain their old and antiquated 
forms. It is impossible to get any clear sense out 
of such lines as : — 

O’?? ii 

'Blt’fn ^^<3 1 1 

I 

II 

I 

^c»r 'srv ?»f mu 11 
c^ff^ I 
ms (1 ” 

Probably the last portion refers to the rules for 
settling disputes by arbitration — a practice generally 
adopted in the old order of society. There are 
evident traces of Buddhistic views in these sayings. 
Buddhism, in its days of decline in India, became 
identical with scepticism. In Daker-Bachana, \vc 
Come across such views as these : — 

When w^e get a good palatable thing to 
eat, it is not wise to keep it for to-morrow. Enjoy 

* Published by Beni Madhab De & Co., 318, Battala, Upper 
Chttpore Road, Calcutta. 
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Buddhistic 

views. 
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curds and milk; if they bring on disease, get it 
cured by medicine. For, says Dak, when one 
dies, there is an end of his connection with the 
world.”* This is quite an un-Hindu idea. The 
pleasures of the present moment are condemned by 
the Hindu ^astras and the views quoted above 
remind us of Charvaka and other free-thinkers, 
and we have said that the Buddhists of the latter- 
day school had turned into free-thinkers like 
Charvaka. The Buddhistic Dharma ^astra lays 
special stress on charitable works. In the short 
epigrammatic sayings of Dak, there are many 
passages calling on a house-holder to perform 
works of charity and public good. 

“ One who is anxious to do a virtuous act, should 
dig tanks and plant trees (for the benefit of the 
people). One who founds institutions for the 
distribution of rice and water, never goes to 
Hell.”t 

* ” '®t5I ^5^1 ^*1*1 ’IH I 

*11 C<tFT I 

tfRi c'sT’t I 

wt’f II 

i5t¥ i 

t *■ H’i wtfjf I 

’ttiR ’I'? I 
* * * 

c»f II ” 
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We miss in these sayings, the familiar injunc- 
tions for prayer and worship, indispensable in 
a book of rules for the guidance of a Hindu 
house-holder ; and here we can draw a clear 
line of demarcation between the state of society 
before and after the revival of Hinduism in Bengal. 
All rules and codes framed for the guidance of men 
and women in our society, after the downfall of 
Buddhism have a distinct and unmistakable 
reference to the metaphysical side of religion. 
In them a far greater stress is laid on devotion 
to gods than on principles of morality. The 
Hindu priests even go so far as to declare, that 
a man committing the worst of sins, may secure 
a place in Heaven by uttering the name of God, 
a single time. The Daker Vachana evidently 
belongs to a period anterior to the acceptance of 
this ideal in society. 

Daker Vachana is not the only book of its 
kind in old Bengali. Khanar Vachana furnishes 
an equally old specimen of oui vernacular. The 
latter is more popular with the masses and 
has, therefore undergone far greater changes 
than Daker-Vachana. We, however often light 
upon old and antiquated forms of expressions 
in it, which remind us, that though simplified 
and altered, the sayings must also be traced 
to an early 3-g'c. Though the subjects treated 
of, in the two books, coV^er a varied field, by 
far the greater portion of them is xJevoted to 
agricultural subjects. In Bengal, where the people 
are chiefly of the peasant class, these sayings 
are accepted as a gui-de by millions ; — ^the wisdom 
they display is the result oi acute observation 
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of nature and has a special significance in regard 
to the soil and climate of Bengal. We quote some 
of them below : — ^ 

** If it rains in the moiuh of Agrahayana, the 
king goes a-begging. 

If it rains in the month of Fousa, money may 
he had even by selling the chaff. 

M 

C*t^ I 

US fTW'RT C?1 II 

I 

II ” 

“ csi>f ^91 I 

aw «(t*? ntJT n ” 

" fwa aiff 5IC® 1 

liTCU >1 ” 

■■ ^*1 I 

II ” 

^ a^i I " 

’VW fit's <rrcJi5 II 
c’lti;'? I 

^ f?! 'ft II ” 

“ a&t i 

*fti6ii ’K’lj oc®! ai?i ii 
^TT® ^ ni:i?t5r I 
'5iw^ a'W n ■’ 

“ ^!i I 

aw ’FTntn ?tt u 
at^i I 

«tf^ ntfH 5«nTt n ” 
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If it rains at the end of the month of Mggha, 
the king and his country become blessed. 

If it rains in Falgun, the millet Chinakaon 
{Peanicum miliaceu?n) grows abundantly.” 

” Khana says, the paddy thrives in the sun and 
the betel in the shade.” 

‘‘ If the paddy gets profuse sunshine by day, 
and showers by night, it rapidly develops. Khana 
says, the drizzling rain in the month of Kartic, 
does immense good to the paddy. 

“ Hear, O son of ploughman, in the bamboo-bush 
put some smut of paddy, if you do so near the 
root of the shrubs, they will soon cover two Kudas 
of land (about 174 cubits square).” 

O son of ploughman, plant patol {Trichosan- 
the^ dioeca) in a sandy soil, your expectations will 
be fulfilled.” 

Sow the seeds of mustard close, but those of rye 
[Sinapis ramose) at some distance from one another. 
Cotton plants should be put at the distance of a leap 
from one another and jute should, by no means, be 
planted near them, for cotton plants will perish if 
they come in contact with the water from the jute- 
field.” ” 

There are numerous rules of this nature laid 
down on agricultural matters, with special applica- 
tion to the products of the soil of Bengal. The 
books serve to this day as infallible agricultural 
manuals to the ploughmen of Bengal. The short 
sentences rhyming with one another are soon com- 
mitted to memory ; so every child and every woman 
knows them in rural Bengal. 

The following rule is enjoined for building a 
residential house: — 


On house 
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‘‘ On the east, let there be the ducks {i,e. there 
should be a tank) ; on tlie west, an avenue of bam- 
boos ; on the north, a garden of fruit-trees ; and 
the south should be left open^^* 

The chapter on medicine is not taken from any 
learned Sanskrit medical work. The indigenous 
plants and herbs of rural Bengal are prescribed as 
remedies, the effects of which seem to be infallible 
on the human system and were known by direct 
experiment. The discourse on the culinary art of 
Bengal in Daker vachan has a particular interest 
to us, as it describes the simple but exceedingly 
delicious fare, cooked by our village women. In 
plainness and in delicacy of taste, these dishes bear 
a striking contrast with the rich preparations of 
meat, introduced in the later times by the Maham- 
madans. 

In Daker-vachan we lind an interesting study 
of female character which, I am afraid, will not be 
fully appreciated by people unacquainted with the 
life in our zenana. We give some extracts 
below : — t 

“ The husband is inside the house, the wife sits 
out-doors, and turns her head on all sides and 
smiles. With such a wife, says Dak, tlie husband's 
life is not secure.” 


t “ I 

ntw mw vm ii 
fm mm m \ 
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The hearth is in the kitchen, but the wife cooks 
meals outside, she swells her small tresses and ties 
them into a large knot, and frequently turns back 
her head (as il to see somebody). She empties 
the pitcher, and goes to the pond for re-filling it, 
casts side-glances on the passers-by, and covertly 
glances at some stranger while talking vxitfi neigh- 
bours on the road, hums a tune while lighting the 
evening lamp. Such a woman should not be kept 
in the house.^’* 

The sky of Bengal, clear and transparent in the 
early spring, foggy in winter, and full of frowning 
clouds and angry flashes of lightnings in the rainy 
months, ever changing its aspects from month to 
month, cannot fail to strike a keen observer of 
nature with the clearly defined lines of its varied 
weather. The various seasons produce different 
results on the human system, on the paddy-fields, 
and on the variegated flowers and leaves of trees 
with which the villages abound. Life here changes, 
as it were, from month to month and Nature pic- 
turesquely disports herself on the stage of this 
beautiful country through the twelve sub-divisions 

* ‘‘TO I 

^ II 

c^f«rai '5fr'5 513 II 

3fr« ’IJ®! 3T3 I 

R’P I 
311:^ II 

snft TOT tl’ 
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of the yean The ‘‘ Varamasi ’’ or a description of 
twelve months is a favourite subject with our old 
poets, who seem to be never weary of describing 
tlie peculiar pleasures and sorrows of each of the 
twelve months. Here, in these two manuals, there 
are frequent references to the conditions of weather 
foretelling the prospects of paddy during each month 
of the year. Food, peculiarly congenial to the human 
system in each .season and month, is detailed in 
Daker Vachana in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciples of health. 1 quote a portion below : — 

“ In the month of Ksrtik, take the esculent root 
01 {Arum campanulatum). In Agrahayana the Bel 
fruit will prove congenial to health. In Pous take 
Kanji (a kind of sour gruel or sowens made by 
steeping rice in water and letting the liquor fer- 
ment). In Msgh, a free use of mustard oil is re- 
commended. In Falgun take ginger and in Chaitra 
vegetables of a bitter taste (as Nim leaves) will do 
you good. In Vai^akh Nalita (a pot herb), in 
Jyaistha, butter milk, — in A^fada, curds, in ^ravaha 
K/ioi (a kind of fried-grain) in Bhadra, palm fruit 
and in A<;vina, — cucumber. This is the VaramasL 
says Dak.^’* 


* 'Q?l, I . 

ClIW II 

• f^'51 1 
RTf^rsi II 

RWt? wft I 
'Bits '5t«I II 
lit I 

<srf ^ m’ji C 
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The later Varamasis, of which there is quite a 
legion in our old literature, are mainly devoted 
to tender feelings experienced by lovers in the 
different months of the year, especially when 
separated from one another. 

The popularity of the two books is not ap- 
proached by any other writings that we know of, in 
the country, as even illiterate men have got the 
aphorisms by heart, and yet they have been handed 
down to us from a remote past, — it may be the tenth 
century A. D. as we have already said and as ap- 
pears from the language in w^hich their older ver- 
sions are couched and from the spirit of the age 
which is stamped upon them. 

Our next point will be to discuss the authorship 
of these aphorisms. Khana is believed to be a 
historical personage, — the reputed wife of Vaisha- 
mihira and a prodigy in astronomy, in the days of 
Vikramaditya, the King of Ujjayini. Even accepting 
all these traditions about her to be true, — it is absurd 
to suppose, that she — a native of Rajputana, would 
compose the aphorisms in Bengali or dwell upon 
subjects which peculiarly apply to Bengal. The 
Daker Vachana has similarly been ascribed by 
popular belief to a milk-man named Dak. In the 
vanita (signature) of these sayings, we occasionaly 
come across the words Dak goala (Dak-the 
milkman.) We have, however, found that they 
formed a part of the Buddhistic work — Dakarhava 
Tantra, so their origin is easily explained. In 
some of the sayings we find the vanita of Ravana. 
This exceedingly purile notion is no doubt due 
to the belief amongst the people of this country 
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that a knowledge of astrology has come down to 
us fiom the Rgksasas. Inspite of all these tradi- 
tions, we are inclined to believe, that these say- 
ings contain the accumulated wisdom of the Bengal 
peasantry, — they are the heritage of an agricultural 
race to which the unassuming rural folk of Bengal 
have unconsciously contributed through ages, and 
that no particular person or persons should be 
credited with their authorship. 


Buddhistic 
works 
recast by 
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Hindus. 


2. Dharma-cult— a form of Buddhism. 

The Moslem conquerors often built Mosques 
with the materials of the Hindu temples they had des- 
troyed. The sculptural representations of gods and 
goddesses and other carvings on bricks indicating 
the ancient decorative art of the Hindus have been 
lately discovered from dilapidated Mosques in 
various places in India, — as the plaster, which con- 
cealed tliem from view, crumbled down from the 
walls in course of time. 


Such has also been the case with Buddhism in India. 
In the Buddhist temple, the image of Buddha is often 
worshipped as ^iva Buddhistic religious books have 
been so recast and transformed by the Hindu priests, 
that they now pass for religious poems of the Hindus 
in the eyes of the people. Yet they were unmistakab- 
ly Buddhistic works at first. Such for instance are the 
poems of Dharma-mangal. Dharma-thakur, in praise 
of whose might, the poems were originally com- 
posed, represents the popular idea of Buddha and 
. occupies the second place in the Budhistic group 
comprised of Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. The 
third of the group changed into is also 

alluded to, in the ^unya Purana, by R^m^i Pandit. 
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He mystically discourses on which however, is 
as remote from as is the popular conception 
of Dharma-thakur, from that of the historical Buddha. 
There are passages w'hich distinctly prove tlie 
Buddhistic origin of the poems. In the ^unya 
Parana, Avhich lays down rules for Dharma wor- 
ship, there is a line, — — 
(Dharma Raj condemns sacrifices). This sounds 
like a translation of the well-known line in honour 
of Buddha by the poet Jaydeva — ‘‘ 

There arc many other passages which clearly 
indicate the same truth, for instance “ 

” — (Dharma Raj is held in high 
veneration in Ceylon). In another line we find 
“ ^itC’R'5 ” — (In former times 

Dharma Raj was the Lalita Avatara). The most 
authoritative biography of Buddha is called the 
“ Lalita Vistara.’’ 


* ®l5«t I 

Jisjj qssr II 

^Z^!f I 

'Sll'tf f n 

ntn II 
C’PTJf nxr®! Cltil I 

’Iti:*! S(1 ’Itf'l II 

I 

rJlflfe?®! ’1511 f^nfsR ^ I 

c?f I 

cniTtfip II 

^unya Pur&n PP. 83-84. 
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In the poems of Dharma-mangal itself, there are 
frequent references to Buddhist saints, such as 
Minanath, Goraksanath, Hadipa and Kalupa. The 
words and ^ with which the readeis of 

the poems are so familiar, are words taken from 
the Buddhistic ^astras. The doctrine known as 
the ^unyabad, which explains the origin of the 
universe from nothing, became a popular theory with 
the later Buddhistic school ; and this doctrine is 
detailed not only in the ^unya Puraha, but also in 
the poems of Dharma-mangal. The Hadis, Domas 
and other low caste pc'ople are the priests in many 
of the Dharma temples. The Doma Pandits at one 
time occupied a prominent position in the Buddhistic 
temples, and when Buddhism was driven away from 
this country, all religious functions in many of these 
Dharma temples, still continued to be discharged 
by the descendants of the Doma priests, as the 
Hindus dared not oust a priestly class, revered by 
the people, from their duties in temples. We 
noticed, that the poems in honour of Dharma- 
thakur have been thoroughly recast by the Hindu 
priests, and Hindu ideas have been largely intro- 
duced into them ; but even as late as 1640 A.D. the 
Brahmin priests w’ould not venture to mix too 
closely with the w^orshippers of Dharma-th^kur for 
fear of losing caste. In the above year, when Manik 
Ram Gangull, a Brahmin, was inspired by Dharma- 
thakur, who ajl^peared to him in a dream for 
encouraging him to wTite a Dharma-mangal, our 
poet fell prostrate before him in dismay, and said 
m f — I shall be an 

outcast, if I sing a song in your praise). This 
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distinctly proves that Dharma-thakur had origi- 
nally no place in the Hindu Pantheon. 

As the popularity of these songs amongst the 
masses continued unabated, the Brahmins gradually 
took them up, and later poems of Dharma-mangal 
have been so greatly transformed in their hands, that 
they look very much like works devoted to Ihe^akta- 
cult ; but reading between the lines, the readers 
will be able to discover evident traces of Buddhism 
in them. It should however be noted here, that the 
Buddhism indicated in these works, has scarcely 
anything in common witli the pure Buddhism of 
A^oka^s time; and both are even more unlike one 
another than the Pourahic Hindu religion of the 
present day and the pure religion of the Upani^adas. 

The ^unya Puraha by Ramai Pandit, Charja- 
charyavinigehay by Kanu Bhatta, the poems known 
as Dharma-mangal, and ballads and songs in honour 
of some of the Pal Kings of Bengal bear distinct 
stamps of Buddhism on tliem. The ballads of the 
Pal Kings, who were great patrons of Buddhism, 
indicate the marvellous power wielded by Goraksa- 
nath and Hadisiddha, the great Buddhistic saints. 
The latter belonged to one of the meanest castes of 
the Hindu society, yet his power is said to have 
been so great, that the gods of Heaven, trembled 
in fear, when the saint approached. In the sogns 
of Govinda Chandra Pal, revised by the poet 
Durlabha Mallik, the King is said to have asked 
his religious preceptor — the far-famed Hadisiddha, 
as to what was the true religion. Hadisiddha 
said : — 
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( 0 Govinda, my son, the highest act of religion is 
to abstain from destruction of life}. 

The popular notion of Buddhism in India holds 
this doctrine of as the most essential point 

in the religion of Buddha, about whom the poet 
Joydeva has said : — 
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3. Ramai Pundit and his (unya Purina. 

The great exponent of the Dharma-cult in Bengal 
was, by general acceptance, Kamai Pandit — the 
reputed author of ^unya Purina. The poems of 
Dharma-mangal also make mention of Ramai Pundit 
with great esteem. His hand-book of Darma Puja, 
called the ^unya Puraha, has been edited by Babu 
Nagendranath Vasu and lately published by the 
Sahitya Parisada of Calcutta. Ramai Pandit was a 
contemporary of Dharmapal II, who reigned in 
Gouda in the early part of the iith century A. D. 
Ra jendra Choi’s rock-inscription (1012 A. D.), recently 
discovered at Tirumalaya, makes mention of this 
monarch. Ramai Pandit was born at Champaighat- 
on the river Dwarake^war in the District of 
Bankura. The year of his biith is not known, but 
he was born on tlie 5th day of the waxing moon, in 
the month of Vai^akha, towards the end of the 10th 
Century a.u. 


The Babu Nagendianath Vasu, who edits the ^unya 

^oflhls” Puraha, accepts the account of Ramai’s life 
c^scussed furnished by his descendants, and takes him to be a 
Brahmin. The account is full of fables and is 
scarcely entitled to cre^dence. The descendants of 
Ramai Pandit, who still discharge the priestly 
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function in the Dliarma temple at Maina, arc 
known as Dom Pandits and not Brahmins , besides, 
there have been so many attempts in Bengal to 
raise a low-born saint to tlie rank and status of a 
Brahmin, evidently with a view to remove the 
stigma of humble origin laid on his descendants, 
that we can hardly accept this account of interested 
paities as true. Haridasa, the great saint of the 
Vaishava community, was a Mahammadan ; but he is 
now declared by some Vaishavas to have been 
originally a Brahmin. Even in the accounts furnished 
from the temple of Maina by the descendants of 
Ramai Pundit, there are points to throw a doubt 
on the pretensions to a high pedigree advanced 
by them. Dharma-thakur therein is said to have 
cursed Ramai, saying that the people of higher 
castes would not touch water given by the Saint. 
Ramai Pandit himself is said to have cursed 
his son Dharmadas for a fault, not clearly stated, 
by which he lost his caste and turned a Dom 
Pandit. These stories are evidently got up to 
establish the point that they were originally 
Brahmins, though so degraded now. The writer 
of the sketch very forcibly states that the Dom 
Pandits do not belong to the Doma caste. His 
very enthusiasm in establishing this point betrays 
the weakness of his position ; for the people of 
Bengal know Domas and Dom Pandits to belong 
to the same caste. The word (twice-born) 
which occasionally occurs in the Bhanita of Ramai 
Pandit, is a later interpolation and the ^unya 
Puraha, in its present shape, bears traces of many 
subsequent hands, as Nagendra Babu has himself 
admitted, 
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Ramai Pandit was eighty years old when he 
married. His son Dharmadas had four sons, — 
Madhava, Sana tana, ^ridhara and Trilochana. 
The members of Ramai Pandit's family are 
authorised priests of Yatrasiddhi Roy— as Dharma- 
thakur of the temple at Maina is called — and they 
are privileged to perform the copper-ceremony 
of the 36 castes. 

The ^unya Puraha begins with a description of 
the origin of the universe on the lines of the 
Mahayana School of the Buddhists. It runs thus* : — 

“There was no line, no form, no colour, and 
no sign. 

“The sun and the moon were not, nor day, nor 
night. 

“The earth was not, nor water, nor sky. 

“The mounts Meru, Mandara and Kailasa were 
not. 


“ Tlie creation was not, nor were there gods, 
nor men. 

“ Brahms was not, nor was Visnu, nor the ethe- 
rial regions. 
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“ Heaven and earth were not, all was emptiness. 

“ The presiding god=» of the ten directions wen‘ 
not, nor were there the clouds, nor the stars. 

“ Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of death. 

“The Lord moved in the void, suppoiting Him- 
self on the void.” 

From the Lord, says the (^iinya PuiTifia, sprang 
air; and as He drew breath, Ulluk (owl), a bird sacred 


with the worshippers of Dharma-T'hakur, \\as creat- 
ed. The owl is also sometimes called a Muni 
(sage). The next creation was tortoise, which is 
also sacred with the Dharma- worshippers, iln the 
temple, dedicated to Dharma Thakur by Lau Sen — 
King of Maina, in the iith century, Dharma is still 
worshipped as a tortoise, "hhe other objects of 
creation were the serpent Ananta, and the earth , 
and then from the Lord came ^akti, known as 
Durga 


We need not proceed furthtu* with this catalogue 
of theological reveries. The ^unya Puraha gives 
details about the method of worshipping Dharma. 
We find ^iva, Visnu, Brahma and a host of F^auranik 
gods mentioned in this book in a strange way. 
They discharge functions v\hich have little in com- 
mon with those attributed to them by the Idindus. 
Occasionally we come across the word 
wdiich reminds us of the Nirvana of Buddha. 


^unya Puiaha, published by the Sahitya Parisad, 
contains altogether 56 chapters, of which 5 are 
devoted to an account of the creation of the uni- 
verse. The rest detail the method of Dharma- 


vvorship with occasional references to the sacrifices 
made by Raja Hari Chandra and other devout 


5 
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Specimens 
passages 
from the 
original 
work. 


The last 
chapter 
subse- 
quently 
inter- 
polated* 


followers of Dharma, for the sake of religion. 
There are several passages in prose in the book 
which furnish curious specimens of very old Ben- 
gali mixed with later interpolations. Our readers 
will admit from the antique forms of words in the 
following lines that they formed a part of the 
original writings of Ramai Pandit. 

“ m ’ITf^ 

WH 'Sltsirsi I" p. JO. 

n 1^311 II ” p. 24. 

“ Bifif «1tf5 I 

^51 ^t?l I ” 

«|pq 5I1C5I TO «IH 'K’F ’irn'l I 

’I'snpw I ” P-59- 

The book contains many passages of this nature, 
and the learned editor has, in an apologetic tone, 
avowed his inability to explain many of them. 

The last chapter, which is headed 
(the anger of Niranjan) and was evidently annexed, 
at least three centuries after the composition of the 
original work, refers to the revival of Hinduism, 
— the downfall of the followers of Sat-Dharma or 
pure religion (Buddhism), and to a free fight between 
the Mahammadans and the Brghmins at Jsjpur, — 
the Mahammadans being described as the incarna- 
tions of gods and goddesses who are said to have 
come down for wreaking vengeance on the Brahmins 
for oppressing the Sat-Dharmis. We give a free 
and abridged translation of the curious passage 
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below.* In all probability the passage was written 
by Sahadeva Cliakravarti, one of the authors of 

Dharma-mangal, of whom we shall have to write 
at some length, hereafter. 

* (?lRr 

5 ^ I 

®tnr, Bftir ^ nt?r 

jfnfwi I > 

sffc’f ^ I 

Ktir, 

’ftn fwiii 1 ^ 

’ti’T 1 

^?rji 'sf? 

^t?t®l C^3Jt'5l '®|f^ 

. »r5f? I 

CSt^n C’P I 8 

W ^ ’ll^t!I*l 

t 'sif^sRf I 

S<i^d •^tnp’iii 

JTtii'n:® ii « 

I’ft 'S ^1?! 

?tc'5 cmii's ’ptm'i I 

fjRt*|S( C*®® 'ei’T'®l5 

\W5 I 

’If® 

'OiT*ic«iti:« nfifn II 

3P^I ^ ’itt’iw ^5*1 

^T«rp ^’i I 
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The 

Brahmins 
and the 
5at- 

Dharmls. 


Dharma 
comes as 
a Muha- 
mmadan to 
punish the 
Brahmins. 


In Jajpur ahd Maldah sixteen hundred 
families of Vedic Brahmins mustered stiong. 
Being assembled in groups of ten or twelve, they 
killed the Sat-Dharmis (Buddhists' who would not 
pay them religious fees, by uttering incantations 
and curses. They recited Mantras from the Vedas 
and lire came out from their mouths, as they did so. 
The followers of Sat-Dharma trembled with fear 
at the sight thereof, and prayed to Dharma, for 
\>ho else could give them succour in that crisis ? 
The Brahmins began to destroy the creation in the 
above manner, and acts of great violence were per- 
petrated on the earth. Dharma who resided in 
Baikuntha was grieved to see all this. He came to 
the world as a Muhammadan. On his head he wore 
a black cap, and in his hand he held a cross-bow'. 


’im 

I 

e.-if cifc’r ?!IJ1 

II 

'6itnfi? ?t!Il 

ftf’T 5!^ I 

erc'?^ ?5[T1 >1!:^ 

<2tm 11 

f^?JI »t(![ 

C’ltC?! C^T^I 

■Sim 

t II 

( have changed the word to ijp in the second line, as 1 

consider the latter to be the correct reading) 

^unya PurSfi, p. 140- 
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He mounted a horse and was called Khoda, Niran- 
jana incarnated hiniseH in Bhest (heaven). All the 
gods being of one mind, wore trousers. Brahmn 
incarnated inmself as Muhammad* Vi^nu as 
Paigamvar and ^iva became Adamfa (Adam). 
Gane^a came as a Gazi, Kartika as a Kfi^i, Narada 
became a wSekha and Indraa Moulana. The Ri^is of 
heaven became Fakirs. The sun, the moon and tlie 
other gods cam(' in the capacity of foot-soldiers, and 
began to beat drums. The goddess Chandi incarnat- 
ed herself as Haya Bibi and Padmavati became 
Bibi Nur. The gods being all of one mind ent(‘red 
Jajpur. They broke the temples and Mathas and 
cried ‘Seize,” “seize.” Falling at the feet of 
Dharma, Raniai Pandit sings, “O what a great 
confusion 

What historical incident is referred to, in the 
description given above; is not clearly known. But 
it unmistakably points to a general feeling of grati- 
lication, with which tlic Buddhists watched the 
oppression of the Brahmins by the Muhammadans 
at Jajpur, which they attributed to divine wrath, 
for atrocities committed upon themselves. 

4 , The Sahajia-cult. 

When Buddhism declined in India, and Hindu- 
ism had not yet risen on her horizon in the fulness 
of its glorious revRal, — when the idea of a higher 
life inspired by a keen sense of morality and in- 
trospection, which was the dominant spirit of 
Buddhism, declined into scepticism and sensuality, 
and when devotion and absolute trust in God, which 
characterised the Pauranik Hinduism, was yet un- 
known — in the twilight of the transition-period, 


The 

history of 
the f ijcht 
unknown. 


The 

5ahajia 
creed 
started by 
the 

Buddhists. 



Charyya- 
Charyya 
Vifiicchaya 
and Bodhi 
Charyi- 
vatira. 
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mystic rituals of Tantrikism ruled Buddhistic and 
Hindu communities all over India. The Vamacharl 
Tgntriks perpetrated wanton crimes in the name 
of religion and the vast literature, they have 
left us, lays down codes for those initiated in the 
creed, which totally upset the moral fabric of society. 

The Sahajia-cult owed its origin to the Vama- 
charl Buddhists. Salvation was sought for by a 
process of rituals in which young and beautiful 
women were required to be loved and worshipped. 
In sexual love there is surely a higher side which 
points to love Divine. The Sahajia-cult was 
originally based upon this idea. 

Kahu Bhatta— a Buddhist scholar, who lived in 
the latter part of the loth century, was the first 
apostle of love-songs of the Sahajia-cult in Bengali. 
This love is not a legitimate affair sanctioned by 
society ; with one^s own wife it could not, accord- 
ing to this creed, reach a high stage of perfection. 
Kanu Bhatta^s work in Bengali which formulates 
the creed of Vamachar is called Charyya-Charyya 
Vini^chaya. It has been lately recovered from 
Nepal by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad ^astri. 
Another work of a similar kind is Bodhi-Charyya- 
vatara, the MS. of which, as I have said elsewhere, 
is incomplete. 

There are passages in the love-songs contained 
in the above two works which are obscene ; but they 
are permeated by a mystic spiritual significance 
and are capable of a higher interpretation. 

The doctrines promulgated by the Vamachari 
Buddhists did not pass away with the overthrow 
of the Buddhistic influence in Bengal. In the 
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Sahajia creed of the Vai^havas, the old doctrines 
re-appeared ^mongst the masses, and its great ex- 
ponent Chahdidas echoed the sentiments of Kahu 
Bhatta in his love-songs, giving it a far higlier spiri- 
tual tone than they had ever received from the 
Buddhists. Chahdidas lived in the 14th century, 
so his writings do not, properly speaking, belong 
to the pre-Mahammadan period to which we should 
have confined ourselves in this chapter. For an 
exposition of the Sahajia doctrines, however, we 
find it necessary to refer to some of his songs 
which elucidate the essential principles of this 
curious creed. Says Chahdidas : — 

Every one speaks of Sahajia, — alas, who knows 
its real meaning? One w^ho has crossed the region 
of darkness (passions) can alone have the light of 
Sahajia.””^ 


Chahdi Da^ 
as an ex- 
ponent of 
Sahajia* 


Chahdidas^s wTitings on this point occasionally 
appear as riddles, — and indeed all writings of this 
class are so, — but they give sufficient glimpses of 
the purity of his faith. 

t “The woman must remain chaste and never 
fall ; she wdll sacrifice herself entirely to love, but 
outw’^ordly the object of her love will be as nobody 


* 

C’t B Chandidas. 

“ Ttl5in cref^ 
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to her. Secret love must be indulged in secret ; 
and thereby her mind should be purified ; but she 
should not submit to desire. She must plunge 
heiself headlong in the sea of abuse, but at the same 
time scrupulously a\oid touching the forbidden 
strc'am and be (piite indifferent to both pleasure 
and pain, (she will allow herself to be abused by 
others remaining true to herself)." 

'I'o play w ith passions, — to indulge freely in love, 
at the same time to guard oneself against a fall, is 
lisky. The poet knows it well and says* — 

“ To be a true lover, one must be able to make a 
frog dance in the mouth of a snake ’’ — (w'hich means, 
the lover while playing with dangerous passions, — 
nay, while apparently running even to the very 
mouth of destruction, must possess the self-control to 
return unhurt) “ This love may be attained by one 
w'ho can suspend the highest peak of Mount 
Sumeru with a thread, or bind an elephant with a 


c’tf’tJf c’tr’tcJi <rtRr^ 
’Ttf’ff’f ■' 

I” 

'• 

I 

*' iTl I 

^ JT*! cf*n ” 

“ 

“ C? ci«n 

’ftf’ic® I 

<£ It” 
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cobweb — implying that it is not in an ordinary 
man's power to control the surging passions of 
love and remain immaculate in his vow. The 
poet says, that by exercising restraint over feelings 
and desires and at the same time by running 
though great sacrifices for its cause, salvation 
through love may be obtained. 

According to Chahdidas, the initiated people 
must exercise great discretion in selecting their 
objects of love. The lovers should be both pure 
in heart, spiritually bent and immaculate in morals. 

“ If a young maiden (of a spiritual temperament) 
falls in love with a man of inferior quality, she 
shares the fate of a flower pierced by thorns and 
dies of a broken heart. If a youth happens to fall 
in love with a maiden of lower type, he becomes 
like one, who is under the influence of evil-spirits, 
— moves about in great unrest, and eventually 
succumbs to despair ; says Chandidas. Such a 
union between a good-natured person and one who 
bears an opposite character may be compared to love 
between the tooth and the tongue ; they live to- 
gether but the former does not let an opportunity 
slip to bite the latter.”* 

* w '^tf® 15^5, cf\ < 0 1 

i 

jfn TO? II 

*niTi 

ti” 

(It should be noted here that the word as used in the above 

extract, meant pure love in Chafidlclis*^ time. Its meaning has 
since degraded and it now means a low carnal gratification). 

6 
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Chafjdidas himself loved a washer-woman 
following the rules of the Sahajia cult, for according 
to Gupta Sadhan Tantra, a book of authority with 
the sect, a washer-woman amongst others, is a 
legitimate subject of such love for a Vamachari 
Tantrik. Here is the text of the above Tantta."^ 

“A dancing girl, a girl of the Kapali caste, a 
prostitute, a w^asher-w'oman, a barbar’s daughter, a 
Brahmin girl, a ^iidra girl, a milk-maid, a girl of 
the Malakar caste — these nine are recognised as 
the legitimate subjects for Tantric practices ; 
those that are most clever amongst these, should 
be held as pre-eminently fit ; maidens endowed 
wdth beauty, good luck, youth and amiable disposi- 
tion are to be w^orshipped with care and a man^s 
salvation is attained thereby ” 

In purity and edifying influence, Chahdidas’s 
sentiments made a near approach to spiritual love ; 
and he literally worshipped the w^asher- woman 
with the ardour of a devotee, though he himself 
was a good Brahmin. Her name was Rahii, and 
Chandidas says of her: — 

“O my love, I have taken refuge at they feet, 
knowing, they have a cooling effect (on itiy burn- 

^ ’PstJ I 

II 

Qupta Sfldllan Tadtrii. 
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ing heart), I adore your beauty beaming with 
holy maidenhood which inspires no carnal desire. 
When I do not see you, my mind becomes restless ; 
and as I see you, my heart is soothed. 0 washer- 
woman, my lady, you are to me what parents are 
to helpless children. The three prayers that a 
Brahmin offers dally to his God, I offer to you. You 
are to me as holy as Gayatri from which the Vedas 
originated. I know you to be the goddess Sara- 
svati who inspires songs. I know you to be the 
goddess Parvati. — You are the garland of my neck, — 
my heaven and earth, my nether-worlds and my 
mountains— nay, my whole universe! — you are the 
apple of my eyes. Without you all is dark to me. 
My eyes are soothed when I see you. The day I do 
not see your moonlike face, I remain like a dead 
man. I cannot, for a moment, forget your grace and 
beauty. 0, tell me how I may deserve your favour? 
You are my sacred hymns and the essence of my 
prayers. My love for your maidenly beauty has not 
any element of physical desire in it. Says Chahdl- 
— the love of the washerwoman is pure gold 
tested by touch-stone.”* Ch’andidas was himself 

in ciff^c^r ijif, ^ ii 

fmm C'-sfit? II 

•351%, ^ !n31 I 

^ nt'stfr, h 
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convinced that sexual love leads to love Divine. 
He says Hear me, friends, how salvation may be 
attained through love for a woman : Reduce your 
body to a dry log (make it such as to be quite un- 
moved by passions). Hetl^at pervades the universe, 
unseen by all, is approachable only by him who 
knows the secret of pure love.’^t 

So sang Chahdidas — the great exponent of the 
Sahajia cult in Bengal in the 14th century, more than 
3 hundred years after Kahu Bhatta had composed 
his love songs. It goes without saying, that in their 
earnest efforts to attain salvation by worshipping 
young and beautiful damsels, many a youth turned 
moral wrecks in this country. Chahdidas rightly 


c^t>il C5IT5 i 

a Rsi Hi cwR '® ’htch «tTpi5 1 1 
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says, that ‘‘in a million it would be difficult to find 
one^^ * who has the capacity for self-restraint re- 
quired by the Sahajia preachers. 

From the earliest times the Hindu society 
does not seem to have offered any refuge to 
fallen women. The dangers of admitting fallen 
women to a society with a severe ideal of female 
purity were fully realised by the Hindus. The rite 
of Sati, and an uncompromising form of widow- 
hood, sprang up in our social organisation, as 
natural alternatives for women on the death of their 
husbands. The Buddhists reserved a place in their 
nunneries for fallen women and for those who took 
the vow of life-long maidenhood The Buddhist 
Bhiksus and Bhiksunies (monks and nuns) w^ho pro- 
bably started the principles of salvation by sexual 
love with all the noble intentions of Dona-Julia in 
Don Juan, fell victims to their owm snares and rightly 
earned the contemptuous title of c^1 the 

shaved couple. This epithet is now applied to the 
fallen men and women of the Vaisfiava society. 
But the w’omen of that class do not get their 
heads shaved as the Buddhist Bhiksunies used to 
do. The Buddhist monks and nuns who formed 
improper relationship were the persons who were 
first called I The Vai§havas who borrow^ed 

the Sahajia cult from the Buddhists were not spared 
these niejenames. Chandidas himself knew the 
dangers of the creed and perhaps he stood the 
severe test. But latterly it became debased to the 
extreme and produced disastrous results on the 
Vaifhava community. 


The dan- 
gers of 
Sahajia, 
the harm 
it did to 
the Vai^- 
nava 
Society. 


* “ C’FliSr® C’ll^ l”— ChaMWIs 
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For love, a little out of the way, if sanctioned 
by religion, offers temptations which the mass can 
hardly resist ; and it is no wonder that taking advan- 
tage of a wicked interpretation of the love of Radha 
and Kri?na, this cult of the Buddhisl monks found 
favour in the lower stratum of Vai^nava society, the 
degeneracy of which was mainly brought about by the 
immoral latitudes of the Sahajia Vaisnavas. The 
great Vaisfiava leaders were conscious of this draw- 
back of their society and so condemned the creed. 
Chaitanya Deva would not allow any of his ascetic 
followers to mix with women, and Rupa, Sana tana 
and other devotees, who followed him, were unspar- 
ing in their hostile attitude to the Sahajia Vaisfiavas. 
— Yet the creed numbered its votaries by hundreds 
amongst the Vaisnavas, and we have come across 
about thirty authors in old Bengali literature who 
advocated the principles of Sahajia * 


• The following books, among others, give an exposition of the 
Sahajia doctrines — some of them were written nearly 400 years 
ago, but ally before the British Conquest Most of them lontain 
prose-passages which may be taken as specimens of early 
Bengali prose. 


1. Svarupa Variian 

2. Vrind^ban Dhyan 

3. Quruclsya Satnbid 

4. Rupamanjuri 

5. Prarthana 

6 . Rasa Bhakti Laharl 

7. Raga Ratnabali 

8. Siddhinam 

9. Atma^adhan 

10. Amrita Rasa Chandrika 

1 1 . Prembhaba Chandrika 

12. saratsar Karika 

13. Bhakt! Latika 

14. Sadhya Prem Chandrika 

15. RagaMaia 

16. Svarup Kalpa Latika 

17 . Prem Vlias 

18. Tatva Nirupan 

19. Rasa Bhakti Chandrika 


^by Kri^nadas. 


I attributed to 

I Norottam DEs 
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5. Dharmamangal-Poems. 

The authors of Dharmamangal-poems, written 
in honour of the god Dharma, unanimously agrees 
in declaring Mayura Rhatta to be the earliest writer 
on the subject. The poem which is said to have 
furnished inspiration to the succeeding poets of the 
Dhurma-cult was called the Hakanda Purafia. Babu 
Nagendranath Vasu considers the ^unya Parana 
by kamai Pandit to be identical with the Hahanda 
Puraha.* But we do not agree with this theory, 
as the subject treated in most of the Dharmaman- 
gal-poems is quite different from what we find in 
the ^unya Parana. Besides, the name Hakanda 
Purana, is evidently associated with the superhuman 
sacrifices of Lau Sen at Hakanda, and of this song 
Ramai Pandit was not certainly the apostle. 

Mayura Rhatta's time is not exactly known 
In all probability he flourished a little before th(' 
Mahammadan conquest. Sita Ram, the author of 


Mayur 

Bhatta. 
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ypasana Patala 
Ananda Bhairava 
Atianda Lahari 
Dlnamani Chandrodaya 
Siddhanta Chandrodaya 
Amrita Rasa Valll 
Vaisnavamrlta 
Saratsara Karlka 
Sadhan Opaya 
Raga Ratnavali 
Totva Kafha 
Yogdgama 
Bhandatatva Sar 
Rati Vilas 
Sahajatatva 
Dlpakojval 
NIkunja Rahasya 

Sidharatl Kgrika 
Vivartta Vilas 


by Premdas 

by Mathura Das 
by Manharadas 


^by Mukunda Das 

by Jodunath Das 
by Jagat l^risna Das 
by Rasamaya Das 
by Rasik Dgs 
by Rad ha Ballav Das 

I by Vafh^ldas 

attributed l^^anatana 
by one who subscribes 
himself as a desciple of 

KrHnadas Kavlraj. 


♦ See Preface to the ^unya Purgna. 
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a Dharmamangal, who lived early in the fifteenth 
Century, refers to Mayur Bhatta^s songs, as already 
having grown obsolete and partially lost by lapse 
of years, in his time. Mayura Bhatta wi)o was 
admittedly the pioneer in the field and deservedly 
very popular, preceded Sita Ram by at least 3 or 4 
centuries. We learn from an account given in 
Matiik Ganguh’s poem that Mayura Bhatta belonged 
to a respectable Brahman family of Bengal. 

These poems were originally Buddhistic in spirit 
but they passed through great changes in the hands 
of the Hindu priests. Most of the Dharmamangal- 
poems give a description of the heroic achieve- 
ments of Lau Sen, the King of Maina who flourish- 
ed in the nth century. I briefly summarise the 
tale below : — 

T|ie story In the reign of Gaude^vara, son of Dharmapal 11, 
mangal. King of Gauda, there lived one Soma Ghosa, 

who was originally a menial servant in his palace. 
He ingratiated himself into the confidence of the 
Emperor and secured for himself a landed property 
at Dhakur on the river Ajay. The son of Soma 
Ghosa was Ichai Ghosa who was a great warrior 
and a devout w^orshipper of the Goddess Ksll. 
He gradually asserted his independence and ins- 
pite of all remonstrance offered by his father, 
declared war against the Empeior of Gauda. The 
Emperor sent several expeditions to put down the 
revolt but all failed. Karna Sen, King of Maina- 
gada, a feudatory chief, was summoned to help the 
Emperor in this crisis. Karna Sen, accompanied 
by his four sons, went to the battle field, but was 
vanquished in war and all his sons were killed. 
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He returned to hi5 capital to witness the death of 
his queen who succumbed to grief owing to the 
loss of her sons. Karna Sen, who was now old, 
went to Gauda under these overwhelming bereave- 
ments, with a view to meet the monarch and ac- 
quaint him with the dire loss that had befallen him 
in his expedition. The Emperor of Gauda was natu- 
rally moved, to hear the sad tale, and tried to think 
how best he could soothe his friend in the despair 
thus brought upon him by his fidelity to the throne 
of Gauda. The Emperor had a sister-in-law, a 
young maiden of remarkable beauty. He asked 
Karna Sen to marry her. KarfiaSen, as we have 
said, ' was already declined in the vale of years’ ; 
but he obeyed the royal command, and married the 
beautiful maiden, whose name was Ranjavatl. 
Lau Sen, the hero of Dharmamangal, was born to 
this married couple. It is said that his mother 
Ranjavatl went through various ordeals and super- 
human sacrifices in order to propitiate Dharma, one 
of these being self-destruction at the stake, when 
she was to be restored to life by the mercy of the god, 
who was pleased to grant her the boon of a son. 

With the help of Lau Sen, the Emperor of 
Gauda succeeded in putting down Karpurdhala King 
of Kamrup (Assam) who had rebelled against him. 
He also sent Lsu Sen to punish King Haripal who 
had refused the old Emperor’s proposals to marry 
his young and beautiful daughter Kaneda. A 
battle ensued, in which the army was led to 
the field by the lovely princess herself. The 
encounter between her and our hera was sharp 
and animated, but she could not long with- 
stand the Superior skill and heroism of Lau Sen, 


7 
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and King Haripal was ultimately forced to submit. 
KSneda was, however, given in marriage to Lau Sen 
with the consent of the Emperor. But Lau Sen’s 
-great achievement, w'as the conquest of Dhakur. 
Ichhfii Ghosa, who had baffled all attempts of the 
Emperor to bring him to submission, by destroying 
the vast armies sent at various times for the 
purpose, v\as killed by Lau Sen in a pitched battle. 

Besides these historical events, the poems give 
accounts of very mean plots and machinations 
to kill Lau Sen, by Mahudya, — the brother-in* 
law and prime minister of the Emperor of Gauda. 
Lau Sen was Mahudya’s nephew, being his sister’s 
son. The marriage of his sister Rahjavatl with 
Karha Sen, w^ho was old and decrepit, had not 
been approved of by him and though it had been 
celebrated under the orders of the Emperor, yet 
her brother tried his best to dissuade Rahja from 
going to Mayna-gada with her husband. Rahja 
did not listen to her brother’s counsel, but firmly 
told him, that as Karha Sen was now her lord, — 
young or old, it mattered not to her, — she w^as 
bound to follow^ him wherever he might go. 
In great anger Mahudya cursed bis sister, saying 
that no child would be born to her. Hence when 
her son w^as actually born, and prince Lau Sen 
grew to be a handsome young hero with courage 
and spirit for any enterprise, a deep seated 
rage rankled in his uncle’s bosom. There are 
hundreds of incidents in the poems, describing 
the plots to assassinate Lau Sen formed by 
Mahudya and last though not least w^as a 
command issued by the Emperor of Gauda at the 
instigation of the prime minister, calling upon 
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Lau-Sen to go to Hakanda and fulfil certain extra- 
ordinary conditions for the propitiation of the god 
Dharma. These involved a severe course of 
penances, and required that the prince should make 
the sun rise from the west. If he should not be able 
to satisfy the King by this, he was to lose his head. 

When Lau Sen had gone to Hakanda on this 
strange mission, Mahudya led an army to Mayna- 
gada and laid siege to his capital. The brave and 
heroic sacrifices of Lokha Dumani, wife of Kalu 
Doma, and those of his son ^aka, with the wonder- 
ful spirit of devotion to truth shown by Kalu in 
the sacrifice of his life at this crisis, — are graphic- 
ally described by all the poets of Dharma-mangala. 

The trials and temptations which beset Lau Sen 
in his eaily youth, — the court of Surikshya, the 
coquettish queen, — the manners of NayanJ, the 
lewd Varui woman, are all full of interest for us as 
shedding light on various points of domestic *and 
court-life as it prevailed in the Bengal of those days. 

Lau Sen eventually comes out triumphant, by the 
favour of Dharma, and by dint of his wonderful 
devotion and strength of character. 

Such, briefly, is the subject-matter of the The hls- 
Dharmamangal-poems. The subject is an historical ^p^cts of" 
one. The ruins of Lau Sen’s palace may still be the poems, 
seen at Mayna-gada in Tamaluk. The fort of the 
great Ichhai Ghosa, who offered a fierce resistance 
to the Emperor of Gauda in the t ith century, is also 
lying in ruins on the banks of the Ajay in the dis- 
trict of Bankura. The temple of K§li called ^ySm- 
rupa, worslupped by Ichhai, is also to be seen in 
that place, which is still full of the tradition of the 
prowess and heroic deeds of the glorious rebel 
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The image of Dharma Thakur in the form of a tor- 
toise, and a temple dedicated to it by Lau Sen, 
maybe seen in Mayna-gada. In the list of the most 
prominent Indian Emperors of the Kali Yuga, fur- 
nished by our household almanacs, the name of 
Lau Sen occurs along with those of Rajah 
Yudhisthira, Mahipal and Akbar. Haripal, against 
whom Lau Sen fought, lent his name to his 
capital in Simulia on the river Brahmanl. The 
ruins of the outer courts of his palace, called the 
Bahir-Khanda, are still to be found in this village 
of Haripal. The river BrahmanI, on which it 
once stood, has, however, been completely silted 
up. Old Simulia is now indicated by Simul-gada, 
which represents the once-fortified portion of the 
capital of Haripal. 

That the names Lui Chandra, Mahudya, Lohata, 
Jallan-^ekar, Kaneda, Kalinga and Samola are 
those of historical personages, appears from their 
very antiquated Prakrita forms. They could not 
have been invented by any poet within the last 
seven hundred years. The refined classical taste 
of the poets of the Renaissance period would 
not have permitted thern to adopt these names 
in their poems if they had not been historical. 

These rustic epics of Dharmamangala were 
recited and sung by rural folk in early times, and 
as such can not perhaps cl4im any high literary 
merit. But they are full of valuable references to 
the period before the Mahammadan conquest, and 
as our knowledge of that period is scanty, they 
possess an undoubted interest for the student of 
history* 
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It appears from them that the Emperor of Gauda, 
styled * ^ King of the five Gaudas, or 

‘lord of the five Indies/ as Beal has translated it, 
was the actual sovereign-head of Bengal, Orissa and 
Kamrupa. The kings of Cooch Behar, Assam, 
Barendra De^a, Shollipur, Kainjhora, Simulya, 
Maina-gada, Doluipur and other places, were all 
his vassals, and assembled under his banner at his 
summons. The royal seat of the kings of Gauda, 
was at Ramati, which is an abbreviation of the 
Ramavati mentioned in the copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Madan Pal. This was either an earlier 
name, or a part of the city of Gauda. We also find, 
in the feudal organisation of the Empire, that 
Domas and Chandalas formed the main personal 
army of the emperors and their devotion to the King 
furnishes the poets with many extraordinary exam- 
ples of courage and heroism. 

We have read of the Bara-bhunas or twelve ‘ lords 
of the land’ of Bengal, who wielded great power in 
the country during Mahammadan times. But the 
custom of having twelve sub-lords attached to 
a paramount court, did not originate in India 
during the Mahammadan period. It is one of the 
oldest institutions of the Aryans. In the codes 
of Manu and ^ukracharyya, we find references 
to Dwac^aga, Maudalegvara, >vhich show that a great 
empire used to be divided into twelve subdivisions^ 
or provinces each under its own chief, who was 
bound to serve the emperor, to attend his court 
and to acknowledge him as his feudal overlord. 
Tne Dodecapolis of the Greeks corresponds to 
this institution. During the reign of. Darius, 
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these twelve lords became so powerful as to 
assert their independence and cause considerable 
trouble to the State. The custom of appointing 
twelve chiefs attached to the Darbar is even 
now prevalent in various States in Rajputna, 
and tliis is also the practice in the court of the 
Maharaja of Hill Tippera, which retains some of 
the most ancient usages of early Hindu Kings.* 
In all the ballads of Dharmamangal we find frequent 
mention of these twelve lords, who are described 
as discharging important political functions in 
the court of the emperors of Gauda. They would 
appear to have been the pillars of the state, and in 
the confidence and honour with which they were 
treated at court, seem to have been second only 
to the Prime minister and to the feudatory chiefs. 
Certain functions were theirs which no one else 
could perform. At the time of the king’s corona- 
tion, for instance, it w^as their privilege to pour on 
his head the sacramental water of the ahhiseka- 
At the time of marriage of the emperor or 
his eldest son, they had the right of garlanding 
the newly-married couple. 

The descriptions of the royal courts, with which 
these poems abound, give us glimpses of important 
administrative forms prevalent during the Hindu 
period of Indian history, though subsequent writers 
did not fail to introduce some features of the Ma- 
hammadan Durbfir in their descriptions. 


* For example, it is customary with the Tippera Rajas to 
enquire if any person dwelling in the Rai, has not had his daily 
rtreal before the Raja breaks his own fast, which he does at a very 
late hour of the day. This practice which, ho doubt, originated 
fron> highly humane principlesj has been reduced to a mere fortnal 
observance. 
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Mayura Bhatta, as we said, was the earliest 
writer of Dharmamangal and probably lived in the 
twelfth century. After him, came Khelaram, Ma- 
nik Ganguli, Rupram, Ramachanadra, ^yam Pandit, 
Ramdas Adaka,. Sahadeva Chakravarti, Ghanaram 
and other writers, who gradually Hinduised the 
Buddhistic tales originally written to glorify 
Dharmathakur. We shall 'notice their works in a 
subsequent chapter. 

6. The ballads and songs in honour 
of some of the Pal Kings. 

In Chaitanya Bhagabata, a Bengali work of great 
authority vfith the Vaishavas, the author Vrindavan 
Das (born 1507 A.U.) refers to the great favour in 
which the ballads in praise of some of the Pal 
Kings were held in Bengal. The copperplate-ins- 
cription of Madan Pal corroborates the truth of this 
statement so far as Mahipal was concerned. The 
inscription says that the valourous and chivalric 
career of Mahipal, who was like a second ^iva, 
formed a favourite theme for popular songs in 
Bengal. We have an old Bengali saying ‘‘ For the 
husking of rice in the mortar, the songs of Mahipal !” 
Later, when ^aivaite ideas became fashionable, 
the name oi ^iva was substituted for that of 
Mahipal. All these things go to show that the 
Buddhistic monarchs of Bengal, about whom no 
chronicler came forward to write biographical or 
historical accounts, — whom the Brahmanic school, 
while eulogising a Ballala Sen or a Laksmaha Sen 
beyond all measure, completely ignored,— must have 
left indelible marks on the popular mind by the 
greatness of their character and public works. 
Immense tanks, for instance, in the Districts of 
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Dina j pur and Rungpur, still attest the philanthropic 
spirit by which the Pal-Kings endeared “themselves 
to the millions of subjects over whom they ruled. 

The popular songs in honour of the Pal Kings 
were, no doubt, composed shortly after their 
death. The shape in which we find them now, 
however, is certainly not so old. The language has 
been considerably modernised, and here, as in the 
case of the ^uyna Puraha, we come, now and again, 
on traces of the ancient originals. The ballads used 
to be sung in chorus by professional minislrels 
amongst the admiring rural folk with whom they 
were so popular, and this fact accounts for the 
changes wrought in their versions from age to age, 
to suit the understanding of the people. 

Manik Chandra RajSr Gan or the song of 
Manik Chandra Raja, was first published by 
Dr. G. A. Grierson in the Asiatic Society's Journal 
(Vol. I, Part III 1878). Manik Chandra Pal ruled 
in Northern Bengal during the first half of the nth 
century, and the work in question must have been 
composed shortly after his death. 

There is not much that is intrinsically poetic in 
this ballad. It displays the unrestrained imagi- 
nation of a rustic author. The miracles attri- 
buted to Hadi Siddha remind one of the wonders 
performed by Danhas or some other dzinn in 
the Arabian iNights. Gods and men alike seem 
to be subject to the influences of Tantrik rites which 
awaken marvels at every step. But we occasion- 
ally catch glimpses of historical truth from inci- 
dental descriptions. The Goveinment revenue 
of those days, was collected in cowries and trade 
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was mainly conducted, by a system of barter. The 
higher classes seem to have been immensely rich 
and we find frequent descriptions of food being 
served to them on heavy golden plates. Their 
dinners were considered incomplete without at least 
some fifty different dishes, the tradition of which 
is not altogether unknown to our housewives even 
to this day. 

The similes and metaphors used in the descrip- 
tions are very commonplace, and show that these 
rural folk were completely ignorant of those classical 
standards which now permeate even the lower 
stratum of Hindu society. The beautiful teeth of 
Raja GopI Chandra's wife are compared to Sola 
(bark of the cork-plant). Nowadays, any peasant of 
the most backward of Bengali villages would com- 
pare them to the seeds of a pomegranate, after the 
classical style. 

But this perfectly artless song, in spite of its 
crudeness, is redeemed by the pathos which bursts 
forth in the cry of love of Aduna— the abandoned 
wife of Gopi Chand. He turns ascetic and is about 
to leave her ; she falls at his feet in tears, and 
with the devotion and loving entreaty of a gentle 
Hindu wife, says to her husband : — * * 

* “ ^1 frrsfi p ! 
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Leave me not 0, King, for some distant exile. 

For whom have I built this cool house — this 
bungalow, spacious and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion ! Will you desert me in my youth ! — alas, 
vain is then my youth. 

How often shall I stretch out my hand and 
miss you, 0 jewel of my heart ’ 

“ In the homes of my neighbours, women young 
and old will have their husbands by their sides. 

“ My lot it will be to weep alone in an empty 
house. 

“ 0 king, let me go with you. 

If only I am with you, I can guard your 
precious life. 

“ I shall cook for you when you are hungry. 

I shall offer you water when you thirst. 

With laughter and gentle play, how many 
hours will pass ! 


’Pf? ^^^51 ^t'8 I 
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“Walking in the open fields, we shall' talk 
merrily and know no weariness. 

“ But when we approach the houses of men I 
shall declare you to be my guru — my master. 

“ When you desire to rest, I shall spread a cool 
mat for you, and you shall recline on a pillow, while 
I in happy mirthfulness slowly press with my hands 
your hands and feet. 

“When the summer is hot, I shall gently fan 
you, and in the cold month of Magha I shall cover 
you with warmth. 

Gopi Chsnd remonstrates, saying that an 
ascetic^s lot is hard, and he will have to traverse 
forests infested with tigers and other wild beasts. 

The queen says in reply*:— “ These are false 
excuses to put me off. 

“ Who would believe in such nonsense as this ? 


« 'sf’T ^^1 I 
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When was it ever heard of, that a woman was 
killed by a tiger while in the company of her 
husband ? 

But even if a tiger kills me — I fear if not. I 
shall die without stain in the eyes of the people, 
and at the feet of my husband. 

You will be to me as a fig tree and I as a 
creeper unto you. 

“ I cling to your beautiful feet, O how can 
you desert me ? 

“ While I was yet a maiden in my father’s house, 
why did you not, O my pious prince, turn 
ascetic and renounce the world ? 

“ Now I have attained to womanhood and am 
worthy of your love. 

'‘If you leave me now, I shall kill myself 
with sorrow.” 

In a similar ballad, which gives an account of 
Govinda Chandra Rajah, whom we consider to be 
identical with Rajah GopI Chandra, the poet 
Durlabha MalHk, recasting the song in compara- 
tively modern times, describes Queen Aduna’s 
sorrows in somewhat the same way. 

When all importunities had failed and the 
king could not be moved from his resolution to go 
alone* : — 
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“Queen Adun§ fell on the earth, crying alas! 
alas I 

“ Her lamentations would have melted a stone. 

“ The citizens assembled and began to shed 
tears for their king’s departure. 

“ Children, old men, youths, and women all 
began to weep. 

“ The very ocean seemed to move in surging 
waves, at the sight of the sorrow of the Queen. 

“ The horses and elephants wept silently in the 
stables. 

“The birds and ‘Quka’ wept in 

their cages and would not touch their food. 

“ The maidens who attended on the Queen 
began loudly to lament. 

“ The Queen herself threw away her orna- 
ments. 

^ ^ 1 1 

sitm ^{'35 n 
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In great affliction she threw away her 
jewels. 

‘‘She wiped away the sacred vermilion from 
her forehead. 

“From her face she drew off the Besara, and 
from her feet she threw away the Nupura. 

“ In utter woe she fell at the king’s feet, 
covering them with her dishevelled hair and, 
crying again and again ‘ O king let me go 
with you 

The ^Qnyabada, or doctrine of primeval 
nothingness, which, as we have said in a preceding 
paragraph, characterises the Mahayana school of 
Buddhists, is preached in this poei^i by the great 
sage Hadipa and there are numerous other evi- 
dences of Buddhistic influence in it. 

The capital of Govinda Chandra Rajah is des- 
cribed as situated at the town of Patika which has 
been identified with PaitkaPara under the police- 
station of Jaldhaka in the District of Rungpur, The 
renunciation of Rajah Gopi Chand created a sensa- 
tion all over India, which even at this distance of 
time, continues to be echoed in poems and 
dramas written in the Hindi and MaharStti 
languages. A .recent picture, by Ravi Varma 
representing GopI Chand on the point of deserting 
his queen and palace, commands a large sale 
all over India. 

Babu Bi9we9wara Bhattacharyya B.A., sub- 
divisional Magistrate of Nilphamari in the District 
of Rungpur, is at present collecting and editing 
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a number of old and rare songs in honour of the 
Pal Kings from Northern Bengal.* 


7. The (aiva-cult, how it faced Buddhism. 

Civft as 

It was to the growing influence of the ^aiva Rudra 

religion that Buddhism eventually succumbed in l>®va. 

India. The conception of ^iva, as we find it in 
the Puranas, is grand beyond all description. In 
the Vedic literature, he had been known as Rudra 
Deva. There he was the God of destruction, awe- 
inspiring, with four arms, each of which held a 
different weapon, and amongst which his trident 
and the Pinak carried at their points the grim 
terrors of death. The movements of this god, in 
infinite celestial space, made the great planets 
crush each other, and his trident pierced the 
elephants who supported the ten points of the 
compass. All other gods fell on their knees, and 
cried for protection, when ^iva danced in wild and 
destructive ecstacy at the time of the final dissolu- 
tion of the universe. 


But the Puranas completely changed the Great pauranlk 
God. We have heard of the fiery planets growing 
cold with lapse of time in the celestial regions, the from Bud- 
pleasant verdure of shrubs and plants covering 
those orbs from which once emanated sparks of 
living fire. The God ^iva has passed through a 
similar transformation. In the Pauranik age he is re- 
presented as the very personification of calmness. 


Very lately Babu Nagendranath Vasu has discovered several 
versions of songs about Govinda Chandra Raja, in the 
Villases of Orissa. These versions appear to be more correct and 
reliable than their Bengali prototypes. The custodians of the 
songs there have been, as in Bengal, the Yogis who were doubtless 
an important class of men in the Buddhist society. 
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The destructive elements have all been eliminated, 
and he is now quiet and dignified, absorbed in 
Samadhi. This Samadhi is akin to the Nirvana of 
the Buddhists. The Great God is above all desire, 
as was Buddha. Qiva kills Madana, the God of 
Love, of whom another name is Mara; and Buddha^s 
struggles with Mara and eventual conquest over 
him are well-known. He is represented as an 
ascetic with the beggar^s bowl in his hand. He 
has a golden palace at Kailasa ; and Kuvera, the 
Lord of Wealth, is in charge of his store. But the 
Great God has nothing to do with wealth. He 
lives by begging, sleeps in the burning ground and 
remains absorbed in contemplation. In this 
respect also, he was verily like Buddha, who, though 
a prince, left the palace of Kapilavastu to embrace 
the life of a bhik§u. ^iva’s company is sought 
for by the resplendent gods of heaven, but ghosts 
and goblins are his companions. Buddha, though 
a prince, mixed with the poor and the lowly, and 
thus showed that he scorned none. 

When the ocean was churned by the gods, 
Lak^ml, the Goddess of wealth, arose from it. 
Vi?nu seized her as his prize ; the great diamond 
Kaustuva, also fell to his share. The majestic 
elephant Airsvata, the incomparable horse 
Uchchaili9rava, and the celestial Parijata tree, which 
arose next from the ocean, were given to the 
God Indra. Last, though not least, appeared that 
ambrosia which had the effect of giving immortality 
to him who partook of it. This was divided 
amongst the assembled gods equally, ^iva 
meanwhile, remained in Kailasa, absorbed in 
samadhi, caring not whether the universe were lost 
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or gained by the other gods. But at a second churn- 
ing of the ocean from which the gods had expected 
yet more prizes, streams of deadly poison issued from 
it in overwhelming quantities, with clouds of smoke 
that looked like curling snakes. This threatened 
to flood the universe and destroy it. The gods 
were awe-struck. They knew not how to protect 
the world from the destruction which seemed to 
be impending. In their despair, they called on 
^iva to save creation. The Great God’s heart 
was moved with compassion. He gathered the 
floods of poison in his out-stretched hands and 
drank it all up, in the presence of the wondering 
gods. But the poison he drank left a blue mark on 
his throat, and he is called Nilakantha or the Blue- 
throated. This episode is narrated in such a manner 
in the Puranas, that it seems to me to be analog- 
ous to the story of pain and sacrifice undergone 
by Buddha, who suffered for the sake of suffering 
humanity. 

Let us picture to ourselves the image of the figure 
great ^iva. He is like a mountain of white marble, Momiit 
tranquilly seated in the posture of Samadhi. On Himalaya, 
his forehead is the crescent moon. From his 
matted locks flows the pure stream of the Ganges, 
that goddess whom his mercy melts into an unceas- 
ing fountain of white waters. In this attitude he 
may be compared very aptly to some mountains of 
the Himalayas, with the young moon shining above 
its cloudy height, and the perennial flow of the 
Ganges pouring over its steep regions. The heads 
of venomous snakes peep out of the locks of ^iva, 
as they do from the recesses of the great mountains. 


9 
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The image of ^iva, as made in clay and marble, in 
the villages shows the quietness and composure of 
Buddha, and both are now so like one another ! Yet 
nothing could have been more dissimilar than the 
original conception of Rudradeva — the ^iva of 
the Vedas. 


Myth and 
history 
confounded 
in India. 


The best points of Buddha’s life are ascribed to 
^iva. The Puranas represent him as embodying 
all the attributes of Buddha’s greatness. One point 
may be urged in favour of Buddha. He was a 
living person of flesh and blood, and as such, the 
influence of his sternly real personality might be 
presumed to produce far greater results than that 
of a mythological God. In India, however, this 
matter is viewed in a different light. Here, when 
a saint or great religious teacher dies, he is 
at once deified. He becomes one of the glorious 
gods and in popular estimation he occupies a place 
not far remote from that ascribed to the celestials. 
On the other hand, thousands of men and women in 
India, believe in every word of the Purahas. To 
them ^iva is as real as any historical personage. 
Buddha, though deified, could not claim the grand- 
eur of the back-ground which sets forth the lumi- 
nous figure of the great God of the Hindu Trinity. 
Infinite space, the whole of heaven and earth and 
the solar regions, are represented as the incidents 
of that back-ground, ^iva has no birth, no death ; 
his eyes never close, they are raised heaven- 
ward, lost in celestial reverie, and they scarcely look 
down towards this mundane world of ours, except 
for the sake of mercy. Buddha, already divested of 
his original glory, and reduced to Dharma Thakur, 
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became quite lustreless in the eyes of the people, 
before this great and resplendent divinity of the 
Hindus. 

^iva has one element, however, which is wanting 
in the conception of Buddha. This is the sanctity of 
the nuptial vow, which sheds glory on his abode at 
Kailas. Buddha^s emancipation could not be com- 
plete without deserting a devoted and loving wife. 
But ^iva and Durga, the ideal couple, cannot be dis- 
sociated from one another. Durga, who is also called 
Sati and Annapurna, is the goddess who distributes 
rice to the hungry. To the world she is as mother, who 
cares not for herself, but for her children only ; and 
^iva is the ideal of a Hindu householder, never 
ruffled in temper, immoveable, immaculate and 
merciful, their union representing the fulfilment of 
the spiritual vows given and accepted in marriage, 
thatt^^o will live for one another and for others. 
How perfect this mutual love was, is proved in the 
death of Sati. Her devotion to ^yiva was so great 
that she could not bear to hear him abused by her 
father Daksa. Feeling that the blood of the 
defamer of her lord ran in her own veins, she con- 
sidered her body itself as unholy, and gave it up 
in a flash, to be born again as a daughter of Himabat. 
In this new life she passed through severe penances 
and sacrifices to be worthy of being united in 
marriage to ^iva. In the stoical asceticism of 
Buddha, these domestic features find no place, and 
while assimilating the quintessence of Buddhism, 
the ^aiva religion has this point in addition, which 
at once appealed to the Hindus a people conspicu- 
ous for their strong domestic instincts* 
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Buddhism, as presented to us on the eve of its 
downfall, combined sceptical views with gross 
superstition. The light that it had given to India, 
had spent itself in ages gone by, and in the shape in 
which it existed latterly, could scarcely commend 
itself to the Indian people, accustomed as they were, 
to live in a highly spiritual atmosphere. Dharnui 
and ^iva in the popular notions of the period, ap- 
peared as very humble deities, whose function suit- 
ed the requirements of the rustic folk who worship- 
ped them. 

The oldest songs relating to ^iva, which fall 
within the scope of this chapter, shew nothing of 
that high conception of him w'hich distinguislied the 
period of the Paurahik Renaissance. They w ere 
meant for Bengali villagers, and ^iva figures in 
them as assisting in the work of the rice-fields, 
and even ploughing them himself like any peasant. 
Even in the^uhya Puraha, there is a song devoted 
to ^iva in his agricultural capacity, from wdiich we 
may take the following extract * : — 

* C’ltnTf^ 1 

f®«ti « 

?iifn I 

f Rt-a R1 B 

Rsf?l flfRnt® I 

5?I»T C’ttRtf^ n 

m ?4i c’ltRtf^ II 

tfifTa , 

CflfR f^541 ntfR n 
'inf ♦it’ir i 

^ ^ nm It 
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The Lord is without any raiment. 

“ He begs from door to door. 

At dawn of day he rises, and goes out to beg. 

Some people give him alms; by others he is 
refused. Sometimes he lives on hayni * and 
harilaki’\ only. Hut Oh, how happy is he when 
they give him the begger’s rice ! 

I say unto you, O Loid, why don’t you plough? 

By begging, you often have to fast, and you 
get rice only now' and then. 

“You must select a muddy soil for cultivation, 
but if you can’t secure this, and dry lands fall to 
your share, you should water them w^ell. 

“ When you have rice at home, how^ glad will 
you be to take your daily meal! How' long will 
you, O Lord, suffer for w^ant of food ? 

“ Why not cultivate cotton, O Lord ; Mow long 
w'ill you wear a tiger’s skin ? 

“You besmear your body with ashes (Bibhuti). 

“ Why not cultivate mustard and tila. f (So 
that yon may have oil to anoint yourself). And be 
sure to grow^ plenty of vegetables. Above all, don’t 

I 

^ ^^5 n 

Trf^Tfl I 

CTT»tT^ II 

5fas?i na'f ^ta as^ii 1 
»i^5r ifaa *tt^ ca*7 at ’I’sfta ca«ii n 

(unya Purina. 

♦ TenuinaHa Belerica. 

t Terminalia Chabula. 

I Sebamum Orcntalc. 
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forget banana plants, so that for the Dharma-puja 
nothing may be wanting.’^ 

In the ^ivayana, or songs of ^iva by later 
writers, who were the exponents of the^aiva cult in 
Bengal, w e find a chapter devoted to ^iva’s agricul- 
tural speculation and experiences. The traditions 
about ^iva related in the Furahas have no bearing 
whatever upon these. We shall here quote a 
passage from the ^ivayana of Ramc^war, a wTit- 
er of the i8th century, which wdll at once recall 
the anecdotes of ^iva related in the ^unya- 
PurSna. Rainesvw'ar, Kavichandra and other writers, 
though their own idea of ^dva was of the high 
classical type, could not help embodying these 
humble episodes in their descriptions. This shows 
how^ greatly the rural people of Bengal favoured 
them. A song in honour of ^iva, though noble 
in all respects, would not be perfect in the popular 
estimation unless it included these humbler aspects 
of his character, that had found favour in the 
country for centuries. In that chapter of the 
^ivayana to which wc are referring, Bhima, who first 
appeared in the (Junya FurSna as a devoted servant 
of ^dva in the rice-fields, still retains the tradition 
of this character, co-operating wdth ^iva in his 
field-labour.* 

“^iva sits in the field and says to Bhima the 
ploughman : — 

5tf3irc'« 11 

'Bitfe <11*1 \ 

'Bitaii' %t*i II 

c^imi *1^1 fisif"(5i I 
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“ Good. In four Danda^s lime* you must level 
the ground perfectly on all sides.* ^ 

“ The rice was planted in several places on 
the ridges between the furrows, and ^iva, kneeling, 
applied himself to work with a weeding hook. 

The grasses called Dala-durba and ^yama,t 
Tri^ira J and Kesur § were weeded out with care, 
and the straw in the held was quickly cleared. 
The old fellow || would not leave the field for one 
moment, but kept watch over it like a tiger.’* 

Altogether it is a long description, giving every 
detail of the held-work of the Bengali peasantry from 
which we have taken only the above short extract. 
Means are suggested for the destruction of the 
mosquitoes and leeches with which the marshy 
fields of Lower Bengal, are infested, and other 
precautions are given by which the peasant 
may secure a good harvest. From the language in 
which these episodes are couched, I am inclined 
to believe, that they formed part of some old song 
of ^iva which Rame^^war was incorporating in his 


’I? 1 

Tt«l CTSf 1 1 

QivSyana by Rame^war. 

* A Danda is 24 minutes. 7i Dandas make a Prahara and 
4 Praharas make a day (12 hours). Time is reckoned in Bengal - 
villages by this standard even now. 

t Species of Cyperus. 

J Grass with three blades 
§ Scirpus kyseer. 

!1 ^iva is here meant. 
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poem without much revision. There are many 
passages such as — 

’in I” 

which it is difficult to explain, because of the anti- 
quated words and provincialisms used — peculiar to 
the locality in which the author lived. Fhe some- 
what revolting story of the intrigue with Durga, in 
the guise of a Bagdini woman, which is told of ^iva 
by these writers must also be referred for its origin 
to the late Buddhistic age. They incorporated in 
their songs tales which had been prevalent amongst 
the rustic people of Bengal at that period when 
moral ideas become confused under Tantrik 
influences. 

Three elements are found in the later ^iva- 
poems, (i) There is the Pauranik element, with its 
grand conception of ^iva, which,, as I have said in 
the foregoing pages, shews traces of the spiritual 
influence of Buddha’s life (2) We have the humbler 
attributes of the divinity, ascribed to him by villagers 
and peasants under Tantric influences. (3) and 
again, counteracting these last, we have the purity 
and perfection of family relationships, as re- 
presented in the ideal Hindu household. Here 
inspite of many conflicting interests of the un- 
divided family, the prescence of its head brings 
harmony and peace, the result of that spirit of for- 
bearance that he has gained by the long habit of 
view'ing all mundane concerns from a lofty spiritual 
stand-point. Here the mistress of the house-hold 
lives entirely for her lord, for her children and for 
others, w’ithout a thought of personal comforts 
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inspired only by holy love — a perfect picture of 
patient suffering and unflagging devotion. 

In Bengali songs of ^iva, this last trait 
reaches a high stage of development, showing 
the peculiar bent of our vernacular genius in 
conceiving and idealising purely domestic 
subjects. 

Kailasa, the City of Qiva, is the abode of bliss, 
where gold and lead have the same value, 
where the tiger and the lamb, the mongoose and 
the serpent are friends, and drink from the same 
fountain, forgetting their natural enmity. The love, 
harmony and tranquility which pervade Mount 
Kailasa, are all inspired by Mahadeva himself, 
whose holy dwelling-place is thus strangely unlike 
the heavens of other gods, glittering with gold and 
making the impression of the aggrandised capital of 
some worldly monarch. 

8. Genealogical records. 

If I am asked as to what is the chief basis of 
that Paurahik Hinduism which triumphed over 
Buddhism and has since ruled supreme in India, 

I should say Achara. This word, I find difficult 
to translate into English. It means rules for 
the guidance of every day-life to which every 
Hindu should conform ; yet this definition does not 
fully express the idea. The word Achara refers only 
to the details of daily life and must not be con- 
founded with questions of morality. A man may 
not be very moral, and still his life may be Achara- 
puta, or pure as regards the observance of the rules 
laid down by the ^astras. 
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The great compiler of these rules iu the i6th 
century in Bengal was Raghunandan Bhattacbaryya 
and he is up to the present the greatest authority in 
the country with the orthodox community. To a 
superficial observer, the Herculean efforts made 
by Raghunandan in collating a vast body of ancient 
Sanskrit works, in order to settle very minor points 
in the cvery-day life of a Hindu, will appear like 
lost labour ; but diving deeper into the subject, and 
applying the principles of historical evolution to 
it, the reader will find a rational explanation for 
the popularity of Astavirhsati Tattva — the great 
work of Raghunandan, and have to admit that the 
age was in eminent need of such a scholar. If 
the country had not wanted him, why should his 
book have been accepted by the people of Bengal ? 
He did not possess any arbitrary power to enforce 
his code upon the multitude. They submitted to 
his yoke willingly. 


On particular lunar days, particular foods prove 
uncongenial to the human system. This is the 
current belief of Indians. Raghunandan devotes an 
important chapter of his work to a consideration of 
this point.* The details of methods for pei forming 
^rgddha and other religious ceremonies, for observ- 
ing fasts and vigils, the restrictions against marriage 
between the people of the same caste, and against 
long journeys by sea or land,— such are the subjects 
which have been treated with patient scholarship in 


* For instance, one should not eat a pumpkin or its gourd 
(cucurbita pepo) on the 2 nd day of a Lunation ; BrHiati (Solanu- 
mhirsatum) on the third , Fatal (Trichosanthes dioeca) on the 4th • 
Radish (Raphanus Sativus' on the ?th : Nimba (Melia Azadirachta^ 
on the oth ; and so on. 
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this celebrated work. He quotes chapter and verse 
from Manu, Yajhavalkya and a host of ancient 
sages in support of his views with regard to very 
small matters. A giant's labour was given to the 
raising of a mole-hill. The point that puzzles an 
enquirer, is how to account for the iron grip in 
which these rules, occasionally so puerile, have 
held the orthodox Hindu community for centuries. 
A devout Hindu would consult the (^astras 
to know if on a particular day he could eat 
a cei tain vegetable. If in the month of Magha a 
person takes radish, he will be pronounced a 
non-Hindu. What could be the reason that made 
people submit to such laws with religious 
veneration ? 

To answer this question, we must survey 
our social condition during the decline of Buddhism. 
The great vice, which undermined the unity and 
strength of our society in the last days of Bud- 
dhism, was that of free-thinking carried to excess. 
The Buddhists preached : — 

“ There is noheaven, no hell, no vice, no virtue. 
None created the world, none has the power to des- 
troy it. No other evidence is to be recognised than 
what appeals directly to our senses. There is no 
soul, our body alone is subject to pleasure and 
pain — the result of good and bad actions. When 
we s?e that children are produced by the agency of 
parents, clay models by potters, and pictures by 
painters, such evidence is enough to shew how 
things come into existence. 'Then why should 
we ascribe them to an imaginary Creator ? Don't 
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give pain to yourself or to others. Not depending 
upon others, is salvation. Heaven lies in eating 
food of delicious taste.”* 

It is further preached that immorality is no vice, 
but this particular passage need not be quoted. 

Now let us imagine the effect of such fiee-think- 
ing on society. The Tantriks who were dominant 
all over India in the age of which we are speaking, 
were known to banquet on things so horrible as, 
for instance, a putrid corpse. They wanted to 
shew that in their eyes nothing in creation was 
unholy. The marriage system had become lax. 
During the flourishing days of Buddhism, the 
different races of Asia had been brought into close 
touch with one another. The monasteries were 
filled with men and women of alien race, and 
when standards of morality sank low in Buddhistic 
society in course of time, a population, consist- 
ing of children disowned by the communities 
of both their parents came into existence, and 

* The above is the translation of a passage from VldyonmSd- 
Tarahgihi a well-known Sanskrit work by Chirahjiv Bhatti- 
Chgryya. The author gives an interesting description of religious 
controversies amongst the various sects of Hindus, The above 
arguments are put in the mouth of a Buddhist. Vldyonmgd’ 
Tarangirii was translated into English by the late Rgjii K§il 
Kris n A Dev of 5 h 0 bh& Vilsar, Calcutta in 1834. The Sanskrit 
Text of the passage is given below — 

“ W9rtf Tfn ^ 

^#1 ! 

«rtf: i 

^ »i5! frar*tc^rr?^s 1 

a” 
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the purity of the four original castes of the Hindus 
was lost. On an examination of skulls, the Mon- 
golian type has been discovered in high-caste 
Hindus of various places in India. The Buddhists 
had no strict code of marriage-laws. In tlie Arhbatto 
Sutta of the Buddhists we find that pratiloma — 
that reversal of ranks in marriage which is so 
highly condemned by Hindu law-givers — was at 
one time greatly in vogue in India. In the drama of 
Mrichchhakatika written by a Buddhist prince, we 
find Charu Datta, a good Brahmin, paying court 
to Vasanta Sena — a courtesan. In the Da^aratha 
Jataka of the Buddhists, Sita is represented as the 
sister of Rama, who at the same time marries her. 
These and similar tales are told in a plain way 
without any comment, thus shewing that in Bud- 
dhistic society, rules of marriage were extremely 
loose.* 

The revival of Hinduism in Bengal, between the 
9th and the 13th century, meant war against these 
laxities brought by a set of free-thinkers who 
would submit to no leader, but would wreck the 
whole fabric of society on the quicksands of their 
own cynicism. To preserve the purity of the Aryan 
blood after the admixture and corruption it had 
already passed through, to counteract the influence 
of the Tantrikism with its obnoxious idea of 
indiscriminate food, in a word, to undo the great 
evils of that age, strict rules regarding marriage and 
eating required to be enacted, if society was to be 
ordered and disciplined and led to accept a pure 
ideal. 

* Similarly in the history of Java, we find the Buddhist Kiniaf 
JayalankSir marrying his own sister Chindra*Siira in 675 
A.D. 
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When the Hindu revivalists began their task 
of reformation, they found the original caste- 
system shattered by the indiscriminate union of 
men and women. Society was in a thorouglily 
disorganised state. The children born of couples 
who came from difTerent castes, were not owned by 
either of the original castes. The new builders of 
society classified them, and admitted them into the 
new order, allotting to each a fixed status in society. 
This accounts for the origin of so many sub-castes 
in India. They came into existence by the break- 
ing of marriage rules. 

Hindu society, after admitting this hetero- 
geneous population, shut its portals against new- 
comers, and no breach of the hard-and fast rules of 
marriage now enforced, was again to be tolerated. 
Regarding indiscriminate food, which had been taken 
in utter disregard of rules of health, minute details 
were now settled. But the vices to which human 
nature tends, cannot be checked by codes of law. A 
high ideal of spiritual life set before the people, 
keeps them in the right direction in these matters, 
and our society busied itself only in framing 
lules for the direction of the details of daily 
life. These rules hold their sway till now. If a 
person openly avows Jesus Christ to be the son of 
God, or Mahomet to be the only prophet of God, 
Hindu society will not war against him. Our 
toleration goes so far. But there are hundreds of 
petty rules in regard to eating — especially cooked 
foods — the infringement of any one of w^hich will 
render him liable to be excommunicated from 
society or make him undergo severe penances. 
Marriage rules again have been made so severe, that 
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even in the narrow groove of one^s own caste, the 
selection of a bride-groom has grown to be a serious 
problem with Hindu parents. The reactionary move- 
ment, as is natural in such cases, ran to excess, and 
small points took exaggerated proportions in the 
eyes of the people Besides the Tantriks, there 
were other people near at hand, who disregarded 
prejudices of all kinds, in using meat as food. 
Buddhism, as I have said, had brought into India, 
a vast number of foreigners belonging to different 
Asiatic races. There were, amongst these, snake 
and cockroach eaters, not to speak of those whose 
daily food was ham and beef. Tlie Hindu com- 
munity had to be guarded against adopting the ways 
of such alien peoples, and as the Muhammoden 
conquereis could not be expected to take any 
interest in these matters, touching the well-being 
of the people, the leaders of society became their 
natural guardians and dictated their actions. 
Raghunandan compiled a treatise which was much 
needed in an age of vice, resulting from unrestrained 
conduct. 

I believe I have now explained what I under- 
stand by the word Achara, which, I said, is the 
chief basis of our modern Hindu society. Achara 
is a deliberate disavowal of this spirit of free-think- 
ing. It is a reactionary step, taken to bring a loose 
and disorganised society into order and unity ; and 
however absurd it may appear on a superficial view, 
it had a mission at the time when its stringent rules 
were first enacted ; and it cannot be declared with 
certainty that the good results which the revivalists 
had in view, are fully exhausted even now. 
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The topics discussed above should not be consi- 
dered as a digression ; for upon a knowledge of 
some of the essential features of the revival of 
Hinduism, will depend a right appreciation of the 
ideals set up by the succeeding literature. 

Vallala Sen who ruled from iiig to 1169 A.D. 
conferred Kulinism upon people of various castes 
in Bengal. The qualities required to entitle one to 
the status of a Kulina were nine : viz., (i) acbara, 
(2) humility, (3) learning, (4) good repute, (5) the 
visiting of sacred places, (6) devotion, (7) good 
conduct, (8) religious austerity and penance, and (9) 
charity. Achara, of which we have spoken already, 
heads the list of these qualities. 

Vallala Sen, while bestowing Kaulinya, or the 
status of a Kulina, on a few select people of the 
higher castes, enacted, that after a fixed period, new 
men endowed with the above qualifications, would 
be admitted into the grade of KuUnas, and that 
these were to be the recognised heads of the 
different sections of the Hindu community in all 
social matters. But his son Laksmana Sen after- 
wards ruled, that the descendants of the Kulinas 
were to enherit Kulinism irrespective of their 
personal qualifications, and thus the Kulina classes, 
as they are now found, became stereotyped in 
society. Many books have been preserved in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, shewing the genealogy of 
the higher classes of the Hindu community ; and 
some of these may be traced to Vallala Sen’s 
time. These give a glimpse at the inside of our 
social organisation, and indicate the changes 
which it has undergone during the last one thousand 
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years. The son of a Kulina became by right a 
Kulina. This contravenes the wholesome prin- 
ciple of rewarding the meritorious members of 
society, on which Vallala Sen had wanted to 
base Kulinism. Kulinism thus became an artificial 
institution, but it had one aspect which still evoked 
the greatest sacrifices, by developing a peculiar ins- 
tinct of family-honour. The Kulmas and the non- 
Kulinas of a community were often bound together 
by marriage-ties. There were, however, many or- 
thodox families in Bengal who would on no account 
recognise such relationships. They were prepared to 
sacrifice every earthly consideration, even their 
lives, to guard the purity of their Kaulinya status or 
Kulinism. The lay men of different communities on 
the other hand never lacked patience in their efforts 
to persuade such orthodox Kulinas to marry with 
them, by offering huge sums of money. We find 
that a scion of the Vaidya Gana family of Tenai 
in Faridpur was persuaded to marry a girl of the 
Dasara Dutt family on a dowry of sixty-four 
villages in the subdivision of Manikganja in the 
District of Dacca. The ancestors of the Naikasya 
Kulinas amongst Brc^hmins of the present day passed 
through tests and sacrifices such as only martyrs in a 
great cause would be supposed capable of under- 
going. We find one of the lay Vaidyas coming to 
Senhati to induce a Kulina of that caste to form a 
matrimonial alliance with him, and persevering in his 
attempts, inspite of repeated refusals, till some 
banyan trees, planted by him on the banks of the 
river Bhairava on his first landing at the place, grew 
so large as to give shade to travellers, — when at last 
the Kulina agreed to give a daughter of his family in 
li 
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marriage. , I find in the preface to a translation of 
Chandl by Ropanarayaha Gho^a (born, 1579 A. D.) 
that a lay Kayastha named Jadavendra Ray, Ze- 
mindar of Amdala, in the District of Dacca, took 
away two young men belonging to a Kullna family 
in a boat on. the river Padma ; and there he made 
a proposal of marriage between them and his two 
daughters. If they would not agree to his proposals, 
they were to be drowned in the river. The elder 
of the two, Vaninatha, preferred death to the disgrace 
that would be brought upon his family by such a 
connection. He was drowned accordingly. But the 
younger, Ruparama, succumbed to the fear of death 
and accepted the alternative. We find in the Kula- 
Panjika by Kavi Kanthahara, that a Kullna Vaidya 
died broken hearted, from having been obliged to 
marry a tyrant^s daughter.* Such instances are 
numerous in the genealogical books. This goes to 
show to what excesses the reactionary movement 
in regard to marriage rules was carried. The 
genealogical books also show our keen desire 
to follow ideals of purity and truth in life, ai^d 
they record the struggle that Hindu society 
made to ward off the harm ^ that the overtures 
of an arbitrary Mahammadan aristocracy, were 
constantly making upon their quiet life. If any 
one wants to study the character of the people 
of this country, and to understand their aims and 
aspirations instead of summarily dismissing them as 
mysterious beings, he would do well to study 
these works carefully. 

* “ 1” 

KavL' Kanfhahilr. 
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Kulinism has often been abused ; but the sacri- 
fices and martyrdoms undergone for its sake in 
our society cannot but evoke feelings of wonder 
and admiration. 

The object of such sacrifices may be considered 
trivial but the qualities of self-denial, of utter dis- 
regard for earthly prosperity, and of devotion to a 
cause which distinguished these Kulinas are not 
to be despised. Just think of a man preferring to 
wear rags, to depend on a single meal a day, and 
to live in a hut of reeds, while his brother was made 
the owner of sixty-four villages and a palace, the 
same offer coming to him but being refused with 
indignation. Yet by marriage with a fellow caste- 
man’s daughter, of non Kulina rank, he would not 
be excommunicated from society; only a very slight 
stain would be left on his family honour. • Social 
prestige has in the past occupied the same place in 
popular estimation in India as a sense of political 
right does in western countries; and unless this 
difference is taken into consideration, the ideals of 
the Indian people cannot be fully realised. 

I said, that some of the genealogical treatises 
may be traced to Vallala Sen’s time. The follow- 
ing Bengali lines which occur in a Sanskrit work 
by Chaturbhuja, a Vaidya, written three hundred 
seventy-five years ago, were evidently already very 
old 

“ ft*!? I 
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There are many such lines to be found in other 
works of this class, which show in their style, a 
striking similarity to Daker vachana and other early 
compositions. 

Early genealogical books in Bengali are mostly 
written in prose. The field has not yet been pro- 
perly explored ; yet tlie Sanskrit work*^, that have 
already come to light containing the genealogical 
records of the three upper classes of our commu- 
nity form a vast literature. It is not however with- 
in our scope to refer to Sanskrit works. Of Bengali 
books on the subject, which are also numerous, 
we name some below. Though fragments of these 
writings seem to be ancient, yet their composition 
as a whole covers a period of not more than four 
hundred years, closing in the middle of i8th 
century. 

A few of these Bengali works on our social 
history are as follows : — 

1. Melabandha by Devivar Ghatak. 

2. Prakrit! Fatal Nirhaya by the same author. 

3. Kularhava by Vachaspati Mi^ra. 

4. Mela-rahasya by Danujari Mi^ra. 

5. Da^'a Tantra Praka9aby Harihar Kavindra. 

6. Melaprakriti Nirhaya. 

7. Melamala. 

8. Mela-chandrika. 

9. Mela-praka^a, 

10. Dafavati. 

11. Kulatattva Prakafika. 

12. Kula Sara. 

13. Pirali Karika by Nilkahtha Bhatta. 

14. Go?thikatha and Karika by Nula Panchanana, 
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15. Radhiya Samaj-nirnaya. 

16. Kula Panji by Ramadeva Acharyya. 

17. RadhlyaGraha Vipra Karika by Kulananda. 

18. Graha Biprakula Bicbara by the same author. 

19. Phakura by ^uka Deva. 

20. Kula Panji by Ghataka Vi^arad KantiRam. 

21. Dakuri by ^yama. 

22. Daksin Radhiya Karika by Maladhar Gha- 
taka. 

23. Karika by Ghataka Kcgarl. 

24. Karika by Ghataka Churamani. 

25. Kula Pahjika by Ghataka Vachaspati. 

26. Dhakuri by Sarvabhauma. 

27. Dhakuri by Vachaspati. 

28. Dhakuri by (pambhu Vidyanidhi. 

29. Dhakuri by Ka(,'inath Vasu. 

30. Dhakuri by Madhava Ghataka. 

31. Dliakuri by Nandaram Mi^'ra. 

32. Dhakuri by Radhamohan SaraswatJ. 

33. Maulika VaiTi(;'a Karika by Dwija Rclma- 
nanda. 

34. Daksin Radhiya Kula Sarvasva. 

35. Ekjaya Karika. 

36. Vangaja Kulaji Sara Sarhgraha. 

37. Vangaja Kulaji by Dwija Vachaspati. 

38. Vangaja Dhakuri by Dwija Ramananda. 

39. Maulik Dhakuii by Ramnara}aha Vasu. 

40. Dhakuri of Varendra Kayasthas by Ka^i 
Ram Das. 

41. Varendra Dhakur by Yadu Nandana. 

42. Kulaji of Gandha Vaniks by Tilak Ram. 

43. Do. by Para^u Ram. 

44. Kulaji of Tamvula Vaniks by Dwija Patra 
Parayuram. 
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Important 
to the 
atudent of 
history. 


An Exam- 
ple, Nalu 
Panchinan 
on the 
question of 
the caste 
of the Sen- 
Kings of 
Bengal. 


45. Kulaji of the Tantu Bains (weavers) by 
Madhava, 

46. Satdharmachara Katha by Kinkar Das. 

47. Sadgopa Kuladmra by Mani Madhava. 

48. Till Panjika by Rame9war Datta. 

49. Suvarna Vanika Karika by Mangal. 

50. Raja Mala (completed in 1439 A.D.) by 
^ukrefwar and Vaiie^wara. 

This last is a genealogical history of the Rajahs 
of Hill Tippeia. 

These genealogical works preserve the traditions 
of an ancient race, and though the composition of 
many of them, as we have said, belongs to com- 
paratively recent times, yet they embody facts 
regarding our social condition which have been 
transmitted from distant ages. They are therefore 
entitled to the consideration of those interested in 
the history of Bengal. Not only do they give 
accounts of our social movements, but they are 
full of incidental references to contemporary 
events. 

I shall here refer in some detail to a genealogi- 
cal account written by a Brahmin named Nalu- 
Panchanana, who is an admitted authority on the 
subject. The style of writing and the description 
of the subject clearly show that the author, who 
lived about one hundred fifty years ago, had 
embodied facts in it found in older records. The 
book is called Gosthikatha Karika. It is chosen here 
for reference, because the genealogical accounts 
will not again be touched upon, and because the 
matter contained in the Karika is important, as 
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giving the solution of a very knotty problem in the 
history of Bengal. The Sena Kings of Bengal were 
formerly believed to have belonged to the Vaidya 
or medical caste. In all the genealogical works 
written by the Brahmins, Vaidyas and Ksyasthas, 
they were described as Vaidyas. In fact Raja Rajen- 
dra Lai Mitra, who was the first to dispute the point 
of their caste, had to admit. “ The universal belief 
in Bengal is that the Senas were of medical caste 
and families of Vaidyas are not wanting in the pre- 
sent day who trace their lineage from Vallala Sen.” * 
But in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Sena 
Kings, lately discovered in various parts of the count- 
ry, they have been found to declare themselves as 
Brahma-K^atriyas. In the face of their own decla- 
ration on this subject, the traditions and written 
accounts, which were formerly considered as per- 
fectly reliable, lost all authority, and the Sena 
Kings were generally accepted by scholars as having 
been K?atriyas. Now the descendants of those 
Biahmins, Kayasthas and persons of other castes, on 
whom Vallala Sen had bestowed Kaulinya, knew 
him to have belonged to the Vaidya caste, and they 
were in possession of written records substantiating 
this point. Yet nothing was now considered more 
reliable than a declaration on the part of the 
princes themselves as to the caste to which they 
belonged, preserved in the lasting impression 
borne by the copper-plates. The Kgrika, to which 
we have referred, however, unravels the history of 
these aspiratioiis and proves them to have been 


* Indo- Aryans, page 265* 
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mere pretensions. We quote a part of this interest- 
ing record below* : — 


f ^51 filf catlfai^ II 

fen n 

^fun 5f it I 

nirn sit ii 

^n fn-^i^tit \ 

’^fbiin n?^^, is ii 
’ntfiii^ st^i wtfi 1 

?itai fe 'stfi « 

c^'H S1^1 wnsii;«t i 
nmiii n 

st«rt c»i ni ■«i3<*ti i 

c’ltr? ii 

’ifintn i 

'sitfs si^ ^sn II 

'®T5T« fel ' 

sw *3j«T^i ntMit c«f»r CKS ii 
cnw ^nftn i 
fn'Qii'oiit '2i'*h ^ ii 

nutn nw €lni i 

nnw %w«ii a<il "5 c*ffe1 ii 
^ 1 ^ natn f is nfn =^'5 1 
n'^i*i u 

J STO i 
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One day the King asked the Brahmins of five 
Gotras (families), some of whom were great Kullnas, 
and pther ^uddha ^rotriayas, “O Pandits who 
adorn my court, tell me why have you deserted the 
Vaidyas, whereas formerly you used to. discharge 
priestly functions in their families?'' Mahe^'a and 
other learned men said in reply, “ are not pre- 
pared to do the daily work of priests in any house. 
We perform priestly offices for occasional ceremo- 
nies only. The Brahmins, who discharge ten 
set functions in one house, and eat the rice offered 
to the dead in the ^radh-ceremony are generally 
illiterate. We act as priests in the ‘ Hom^’-ceremo- 
nies of the Brahmins only, and do not act as priests 
in the houses of ^udras. King Adif ara was a Vaidya. 
He belonged to the Vai^ya caste. He was an em- 
peror paramount, and therefore assumed the status 
of a Ksatriya. Indra Dumna was a Buddhist King. 
He founded the Jagannath Temple. He did not 
believe in castes, yet he called himself a Ksatriya. 
Whoever becomes a king aspires to the status of a 

* * * * 

Nn nrs 1 

II 

C»I ^ filOT I 

* * * * 

Sambandha Nirnaya, by Liimohan 
Vidyiflldbl (2nd Edition) p p. 584'89- 


12 
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Ksatriya without considering other points. Simi- 
lar instances are to be found in the cases of out- 
castes like the Kambojias in Gauda. Bluipal, Anan- 
gapal and Mohipal were not K§atriyas, they were 
out-castes. But they were great Kings, hence they 
could marry girls from the three highest classes. 
Look at the Sat-^ati priests, they discharge priestly 
functions in all houses, hence they have lost all know- 
ledge of the Vedas. They eat the rice offered to the 
dead in the ^radh ceremony. When Vallala Sen 
tried to pass into society a low-caste woman named 
Padmini, his son Laksmana Sen informed the 
Brahmins of his action and cried it down. Vallala 
in great rage dismissed Laksmana Sen from his 
court, and Lak§mana in order to protect the Vaidyas 
from his father’s ire, made them give up the sacred 
thread. Thus the Vaidyas who belonged to the 
party of Vallala Sen and those that belonged to 
that of his son, became Vratyas (fallen). 

Raja Adi^Gra belonged to the Vaidya caste, but 
he adopted the ways of a Ksatriya. Whoever be- 
comes a king wants to be called a Ksatriya, and, 
for his own glorification, declareshimselfasaK^atriya 
everywhere. Every one aspires to a higher position 
than he enjoys. The Devas* want the position of 
Brahma the Great God. According to the ^astras, 
Adi^Grais a Brahmin (since the Vaidyas are traceable 
to an original Brahmin father), but by custom he 
was a Vaidya.” 

The last lines account for the Sena Kings calling 
themselves Brahma-Ksatriyas in the copper-plate 
inscriptions. 


* Minor Oods or angels. 
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These genealogical works give us, then, in 
terse and epigrammatic prose and poetry, the sali- 
ent points in the social history of Bengal for the 
last one thousand years. The Bengali scholar whose 
indefatigable labour has brought to light hundreds 
of Mss. of genealogical works in Sanskrit and 
Bengali, and who has drawn the attention of his 
fellow-countrymen to an altogether unexplored 
field of literature, is Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, 
the learned editor of the Bengali Encyclopedia, 
the Vifvakosa. 


An 
defatl 
work 
the I 



Bengali— 
a form of 
PrUkrita. 


Supplementary Notes 

TO 

CHAPTER IL 


riic Bengali language was known to our early 
writers as a form of Prakrita. The name Vanga- 
Bha?a is of recent origin. They called it Prakrita,* 
or merely Bha^a. 

* The old Bengali writers usually designated our language as 
Pr&krita. There are numerous instances of It in our old 
literature. A few are quoted below . — 

“ aw p 1 

Tfi^i h” 

Adl-Parva by RSjendra D5s. 

" '51^1 l^fs '211^5 I’’ 

Krisna Karhamrita. 

" 211^$ ^ <sit csia *11^ r’ 

Qovinda Lilamrlta, translated 
by Jadunandan Das. 

“ ^ di?p cm?F I 

Chaltanya Mangala, 

by Lochan Das. 

•• »I^»t ’'FSI I'ff I 

\< ii” 

Acvamedha Parva 

by R§m Chandra Kh&n 

In an old Bengali translation of the Gita Govinda, we come 
across the following lines in Sanskrit by way of conclusion of a 
chapter. 
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It 


• J 


It has already been said in a foregoing chapter 
that our language, under Buddhistic influence, had 
lapsed into a very lax form of Prakrita, and was 
on that account treated with contempt by the Brah- 
manic school. I have already referred to some of 
its chief sources of development after the downfall 
of Buddhism. Within the last one thousand years 
there has been a movement for the enrichment of 
our language by importing Sanskrit words, and by 
correcting the current forms of words according to 
the rules laid down in Sanskrit-grammar. Curiously 
enough, in this process of the resuscitation of 
words, our language offers a striking resemblance 
to the Romance languages, which also passed 
through a similar process, almost at the same peri- 
od of history. If we look into the works noticed 
in tlie foregoing pages, this fact will be apparent. 
In spite of many portions of these works fiaving 
been recast in subsequent times, there are numer- 
ous instances in them of words belonging to a very 
lax form of Prakrita, which are no longer in written 
use. I quote some such words below : — 

— the month of Kartika (Last half of October 
and first half of November), ^^1 — wings, — 
stars, — again, — crane, Cf—body, — with- 
out, — I, you, — a dunce, — mar- 

riage, — a flower, — thunder, — a mirror. 

The influence of the written forms of words in 
a literary language, is often reflected in its spoken 
forms, and if we study the Prakrita writings of the 
5th and 6th centuries, we shall find numerous inst- 
ances of ^1^, and similar words 

being used for &c. These 

loose forms are no longer in use in any spoken 


The 

tendency 
to Sanskri- 
tize 

Bengali. 


The reaus- 
ciation 
of words. 
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dialect of India within the knowledge of the 
writer of the present treatise. In the translation 
of the Rannayaha by Krittivasa (born, 1432 A. D.) 
there is one curious passage, which he certainly did 
not find in the original poem of Valmiki, referring 
to this process of the recovery of words from their 
lax Prakrita forms. Valmiki, when he was a robber 
could not say but pronounced the word as 
The sage Narada attributed this inability to the 
vices that he had practised in life, and declared 
with much force that no vicious man would ever be 
able to pronounce This story may be understood 
as an instance of the way in which the later Brah- 
manical school attacked and overcame the loose 
forms of Prakrita current in the Buddhistic period. 
No Bengali peasant, however illiterate, would now 
be excused if he could not pronounce the ^ in 

Tl^e correction of words in the written forms of 
our language has continued even up to the present 
day. Every year the correctness of a number of 
current words is called in question, being measured 
by the severe test of Sanskrit grammar. If any 
flaw is found in the writings of modern Bengali 
authors, judging by this standard of the Sanskrit 
grammar, he is unsparingly abused by the purists, 
and the Bengali language is gradually growing 
ornate and classical. In this respect it approaches 
Sanskrit as does no other language of modern India. 
Bengali was formerly, however, extremely colloquial,* 

* That formerly the language of Bengal was the furthest re- 
moved amongst Indian languages from the standards of Sanskrit 
will be proved inspite of its present very highly Sanskritised form, 
by the fact that even now ®1, ^ ^ are not rightly pronounced by 

us, and for this defect the Sanskrit schools of Benares, Bombay 
and other important centres of Sanskrit learning, treat us with 
contempt. 
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and the reactionary spirit has, perhaps for this very 
reason, taken an extreme form. Within the last ten 
years 

C’tif’lJ?), and bimilar words 

which were in every day use, have lost their status in 
the written language, because they have not been 
found to conform to the rules of Sanskrit. 

Now Bengali is a highly artificial language. I 
quote here a Bengali hymn by Bliarata Chandra, — 
the great Bengali poet of the i8th century. One 
may take this as a piece of pure Sanskrit, and if 
written in Devnagri characters it will be read by 
Sanskrit scholars all over the world as a Sanskrit 
poem. They will certainly be surprised to hear, 
that it is a Bengali poem, quoted from the Bengali 
work Annada Mangala. This goes to shew to 
what an extent written Bengali has approached 
Sanskrit. 

wm II 

One word more ought to be said here regard- 
ing this process of the resuscitation of words. 
Several European scholars have found fault with 
Bengali authors for writing in a high-flown artifi- 
cial style, and for their tendency to use Sanskritic 
words in Bengali, in place of the corresponding 
current forms which are intelligible to the masses. 

We must, however, proceed to enquire why 
such a style is daily growing in favour with Bengali 
writers, if it is so artificial. No one has power to 


Bengali 
now a 
highly 
artificial 
language. 


The causes 
analysed. 
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dictate arbitrary rules for the growth of a language. 
This will always develop naturally inspite of op- 
posing influences. Only so long as our efforts 
help the natural course, will the rules laid down 
by grammarians and purists be accepted by the 
people. Arbitrary forms may be excused, if used 
by a genius ; they can never, however, claim a place 
in common language. Language steadily changes 
according to its inherent requirements. It will not 
follow any capricious course which may be dictated 
by individuals. This principle applies to the 
written and spoken forms of a language equally. 

If this view of the matter is correct, we ought 
to see what influences tended to develop our Ian. 
guage after the model of Sanskrit, and how long 
those influences are likely to work in the future. 

Though Buddhism, as we have said, gave Ben- 
gali its first impetus towards the attainment of a 
literary status, the Sanskritic School afterwards 
took it up in right earnest and set themselves to 
the task of embellishing it. Let us take a survey 
of Hindu society in its entirety, after the downfall 
of Buddhism. The attempts of the revivalists to 
introduce the spirit of Pauranik religion amongst 
the masses were directed in various channels. 
There were the Yatrss, or popular theatres ; Ka- 
thakatSs or narratives and recitations to which we 
shall have to refer hereafter ; the P^thas, or read- 
ings from Sanskrit texts ; the Kirtanas, singing 
by the Vai^ftavas ; and other similar organised 
efforts to popularise the crepd of Pauranik reli- 
gion all over Bengal. The mfluende of theae institu- 
tions upon the popular mmd was immense, No 
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village in Bengal, however humble it might be, 
was without them. Not only did they form a perennial 
source of amusement to the people, but they form- 
ed the mission and the propaganda of. Paurahik 
religion. I'he whole atmosphere of Bengal was 
permeated by these influences ; and as Sanskrit 
texts formed their main basis, a greater number of 
Sanskrit words was every day imported into Bengali 
and a closer contact with Sanskritic forms made the 
ear constantly keener in the perception of faultly 
expression. Thus the process of self-correction 
held an uninterrupted course. 

The view generally taken by foreign scholars, 
that this process of Sanskritising made the litarary 
language incomprehensible to the masses, is not 
tenable. Wh«n a village yatra, or popular theatri- 
cal performance, is going on, ploughmen, shop- 
keepers and other illiterate people will stand 
patiently for hours, witnessing the scenes. And 
what do they hear? 

ahd hundreds of such words which 
are never used in their current dialect, come pour- 
ing in upon their ears, and these they enjoy 
immensely. The Ramayana of Krittivasa, and the 
Mahabharata of Ka^idas are read by peasants, 
and artizans, and in these works learned expressions 
like are so numerous 

that one would wonder how the illiterate men and 
women who hear them recited, could appreciate 
them. Yet there is not the least shadow' of doubt 
that they do so. For in Bengal j 00,000, copies of 
the Rsmayaha published from Bartalaare sold every 
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year, and it is doubtful if a hundredth part of these 
copies is sold to the Bhadralokas or gentlefolk. 
Our masses are not at all in awe of the Sanskrit 
vocabulary. On the other hand they seem to be in 
love with it. They are fond of pedantic words and 
when they commit. mistakes in using such words in 
their conversation, our scholarly people smile in 
derision. Our Calcutta theatres have many farcical 
scenes in which the rural folk, attempting a high 
flown style, are held up to ridicule, for the inappro- 
priate use of words. Thus the artificial style of 
the present day originates in a variety of causes 
attending the revival of Hinduism, and so long as 
the rich vocabulary of Sanskrit is not fully exhaust- 
ed, this process of the recovery of words and the 
importation of choice expressions from it for litera-^ 
rary and technical purposes, is not likely to cease. 
No one would leave a precious store until it has given 
him all that he needs. The genius of our language 
moves towards the Sanskrit ideal, being attracted 
to it by its unparallelled wealth of expression, and 
until it has taken full advantage of this treasure, it is 
not likely to change its present course. Our learned 
men desire this and our rural folk desire it no 
less. Broad-based as is the movement of our lan- 
guage towards the classical model, on the natural 
requirements of the Fauranik renaissance, we ca^nnot 
forcibly retard this stream. 

Our masses, as I have said, are not afraid of 
encountering Sanskrit words. The very nature of 
their environment has accustomed them to this. If 
the modern literature of Bengal affords them any 
difficulty, it is found in those modes of expression 
and of constructing sentences in which Bengali 
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follows the model of English that appeaVs strange 
and unintelligible to them. 

The Bengali works, to which I have referred in 
this chapter, mainly form what may be called a 
rustic literature. They were in many cases recast 
and revised in subsequent times, but as I have 
already said there are many evidence's indicative of 
the early period to which their composition is to be 
referred. There are quaint terms and expressions 
which have not only grown obsolete but are in 
many cases unintelligible to us. The literature of 
the period shews that our language was as remote 
from classical Sanskrit in those days, as it is akin 
to it now. I quote several passages here from the 
works mentioned in this chapter which will illus- 
trate these facts. 


Though 
recast, the 
works 
often re- 
tain earlier 
forms. 


Examples. 


CTW II 

’'tTtf j 1 1 I 

■SI sn ii 

c*f1^ I 

ifi ’lU’f c*fR II 

Jitc® I 

<11:5 II 

^t^!i ‘it» sn fii:^ «” 

Dak 

wc®! ii 
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nt'ii II 

fjin meiva 1 
^>i«ir5 'tiJi c«|5^ II 

(Qnya Parana 

“ f5?^^Q ^^311 !I!5f 3lt3i1 I 

5|5« %1 ’ll 'Sl'miM C’Ttf^ II 

Son^s of Manik Chandra. 

0511% C#«I1 f^5f C^'I’O ^lf%!l1 I 
'»[T% C^l# atsl 1^51 ’P'Tfl?! SFf’il^ll II 
’tf«Rl1 «l'5’l 5^C«! sit’ft'^’^1 I 

’i«i *i!5»Tc»f ^csi^r si?:»ij fi!'®ii ii 

efSf fffSI C3F5l1^ f’l^l I 

'5|t5 ’Till ^^!l ff?l1 II 

^ c^^if ^?ii ’itR'sii I 

'Gd'flsn nt'Q c3iT'?i frill n 
dfpsT ’rt'iti ^fii’ri I 
^t!l ^ ?Flt‘l 'sfiKi i 

Sons;s of Manik Chandra. 

A list of 
obsolete 
words with 
meaning. 


... To him. 

’ ... Aloe wood (Aquilaria agal 
locha). 

, Of wnder, on a sudden. 


Here follows a list of words, found in the books 
mentioned in this chapter, which have become 
obsolete, with their meaning. A still more com- 
plete list of such words will be found in my Bengali 
work — ‘‘ Vanga Bhasa O Sahitya.’^ " 
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... Of a scholar. 

'®if^ 

... Not rooted out. 

■eist*! 

... Horse. 


... Many. 


... Beginning. 


In a crooked way. 

'®i1^ 

.... vSound. 

^t«ft?f 

Food. 

isit^tst 

Air. 


... Guard, watch. 


One’s own. 


The span of one’s lite. 


A stick. 


. . . Bath. 

H 

... A sugar cane. 


... God. 

'51^551 CW5^ 

... Some how or other. 

ifl5rr>f 

. . Now’. 


Without bank, sea. 


Good fortune. 

^fa 

. A wTitcr. 


. . Small. 


... A well-wdsher. 

C^'Slfl 

... Fat. 


... , Those that move in the air. 


... Followers. 

’itfa 

. . Strong, youthful. 


... Youthfulness. 

Pifa 

... House. . 


... The chief singer in a chorus. 

c^«pn 

. . .Cow^'-dung. 


... Of the front. 

II 

.... Empty . , 


,.. Long live.. 
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... Agnates. 


... A wallet. 

55^^ 

... A big cudgell. 


. . Low marshy lands. 


... A sort of chain. 


... By binding. 

®t^t!5T5r 

A great tumult and uproar. 

C5^(?5t!11 

To proclaim by beat of drum 


. . Rice. 

C'3'5C¥ 

So much. 

W15 

... Character, name. 


Drum. 

CtftR 

Two. 


... A thing. 


|... Gate-keeper. 


... Two. 

«r«®r 

... White. 


... A musical instrument. 

c«f«iTi:5? 

In contemplation. 


.. Navadwip. 


Spoiled. 

fH*«f 

... Sleep. 


. , Without. 

fR'5 

. . Dance. 


... To ascertain. 


Right. 


... Plank. 


... To Believe. 

cwf^ 

. . . Pond. 

*fW'f 

. . . Bank. 


... Foot Soldiers 

^•1 

... A broom. 


... A Drizzle. 
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Bramha. 


One who plays on a musical 


instrument. 


A musical instrument. 


Difference. 


Ashes. 


Mother. 


A big boat. 


Food. 


Path. 


Sweet. 


A musical instrument. 


To the place. 

• • 

A run. 


All. 


To understand. 

’TtW 

To Sign. 

^1'« 

A snake. 

d'SHT^t 

Pertaining to evening. 


Without. 

Bengali verbs are easily traced to those of Bengali 

Prakrita. From (ST^, ’TS?, * 1 ^, 

f ?, ' 5 ff^, «rm, fR, ^TsT, ^ &c., the trans- 

formation is easily made to ^ 5 , ’tr®, C^»n. 

iltCS, C^t&l, 

C^T^I &c. 

^\, CE-Jll, ^T!11, mm, 

The participle forms in Prakrita 

pass through slight changes in Bengali. 

Prakrita changed to and joins it- 

self to other verbs, and forms the origin of the present 

participle in Bengali. 

Such foims as + 

and 

are thus accounted for. 

The SanskritTorm chanered to the Benerali 
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forms in the same manner the .suffix of 
Bengali verbs in the past tense,, such as 

and etc. 

In the backward villages of Bengal the two words 
are still often used separately in the present parti- 
ciple forms, such as I 

There are numerous instances of Prakrita and Sans- 
krit forms of verbs being used in the works which 
we have dealt with in tliis chapter. Such for 
instance as ^C9fR, &c., We quote some 

examples below : — 

I. 

(unya Puraha 

These forms are now quite obsolete in Bengali.* 

The Sanskrit forms and ^^5 have 

both been adopted in Bengali, subject to ceitain 
changes. In Eastern Bengal (a form of 

4 q; 5 tfj() is in colloquial use. Western Bengal 
favoured the form (from and many 

instances of both are found in old literature. Wc 
quote a few lines below to shew the use of 

* In later works written in the iS^^i ^ *7^^ centuries 

instances of such use were numerons, — as in 

I. ” 

MahSbhSrata by Sanjaya. 

VIsma Parv# by Kavindra. 

3 . ^ '5t5 I 

Caitanya Charltimrita, 

<Jri Krista Vljaya, 
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(a form of The various forms derived from 

ctre very frequently met with in old Bengali 
Literature. 

1 . “ f*lf 5 I ^ f’P 11” 

DAk, 

2. ^ 1” 

^Qnya Purina. 

is changed to and this form has been 

adopted in written Bengali both in Eastern and 
Western Bengal. The appearance of ^ in 

etc. is difficult to account for. Dr. 
Grierson traces it to Sanskrit In old Bengali, 

there are frequent uses of verbs without this fami- 
liar suffix, as in, — 

1. “ ^5 1 ” 

Manlk Chandra R3]ar QSn, 

2 . “ ^ c^t?| '5^15 5f3ltw 1 ” 

Chaitanya Bh&gabat. 

The verbal termination ^ in the old imperative 
forms (changed to is traced 

to Sanskrit R ; and examples of R changed to ^ are 
numerous in Prakrits. The R often changes to 
^ in Prakrita, as in Pingal. This ?? 

forms a suffix of verbs in Hindi. 

In Bengali and in Prakrita, words are generally 
softened, 

(i) by changing the double letter to a 
single one. The long vowel ^ in such cases is 
introduced to coalesce with the preceding letter, as 

T>F=^«r, ’ia=s^i»i, 

>4 


Softening 
of words. 
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^'85?r=5jrfi^?r, 

^f^i=’«r(f?|, — sometimes the long vowel 

also joins with the last letter, asT53[ = ^^1, ^=s 

I There are 

also instances of the vowel ^1 of the termination 
being dropped as2i^=:?1t^, = I;^I = 15t^ | 

( 2 ) By elision of a letter, as 
elided,) 

’Pt^lta, C!|\=^l=J|t'Q or m I 


(«( elided), 

(?!) = I 

('V) 31t®1=^ »t5=:»t I 

(if) I 

(^) ’ll^='nTl I 

it) 5ltil=ni I 

^ and v5 of Sanskrit words often change to ^ in 
their corresponding Bengali forms, and <f to ^ or 
: as CT1^JF = C^, 

'3ff« = '3l55, §nt«im='S^I, Wl=’f"n «I«(J=5lt^. 


Bengali 

case- 

affixes. 


The 

nominative 

case. 


The case-affix in Bengali of the nominative 
(first person, singular) is generally formed by omit- 
ting the aspirate or the nasal ^ of Sanskrit. The 
affix iSm of the Sanskrit instrumental nominative, 
is reduced to «i| in Prakrita and used in active 
forms; as 

CftC^f^f’’ (Mricchakatika, Canto III). Instances of 
this <il forming the affix of nominatives in active 
forms are numerous in old Bengali Mss., as : — 

I. “ ati?f ^51 r' 

Sanjoy. 

a- “ <^*1*11:^ f^Tt«t'i! 

Bamtpwar’i Mali|lbb|rata, 
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In the current dialect of Bengal this <il is often 
used as &c. It is to 

be noted that the Bengali sentences, in active forms 
owe their construction rather to Sanskrit passive 
forms. The difference in the dual and plural 
numbers is not preserved in Prgkrita. The usual 
affix in the pluial forms being for 

for and like forms are frequent- 

ly found in Prakrita. In old Bengali also ^ forms 
the affix of the nominative plural ; as in : — 

%■( »t^ I 
'sm Ttw II 

Khana. 

Trump traces the of the Bengali accusative to 
the Sanskrit used in the locative. But Max- 
muller’s view, tracing to the Sanskrit pleonas- 
tic is evidently correct. In the Gatha and 
Prakrita languages the instances of the affix ^ 
used pleonastically are so numerous, that some- 
times we find it occurring in many words in a 
sentence — as in the Lalita Vistara : — 

5Fnf«i II 


The 

Bengali 

accusative. 
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Where the affix ^ forms the termination of 
words in both nominative and accusative forms, it 
often becomes difficult to distinguish between the 
two. In sentences, — like, 

Kavlndra. 

a doubt may naturally occur as to who the person 
addressed is. It is, therefore, probable that for 
avoiding this difficulty, the form was adopted to 
denote the accusative and dative cases. In the 
Gatha and Prakrita languages instances of the affix 
CT in the accusative and dative cases are not 
wanting, as in — 

Mricchakatika, 8th Canto. 

The pleonastic ^ formerly served as the mere 
termination of a word and was not reckoned as a 
case-affix. Hence in old Bengali this is often 
affixed to words in various cases ; as in “ 

l’’ (Chaitanya Charitamrita) and 

Vijaya), 

where it forms the termination of the words in 
the locative case. 

the plural In old Bengali writings, and simi- 

ftuitiben words were generally used to denote the 

plural number. The word ” (beginning with) 

was also often used with a noun to imply plurality. 
The following extract from Narottama Vilasa will 
shew numerous instances of the use of '^tf? in the 
above manner, 

21^^? tt 
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51^ II 

The genitive sign ^ being affixed to ’tf^'S'tfff, 
forms and the 

current genitive forms are thus 

eabily explained. The pleonastic affix ^ is often 
found to be joined with &c. In 

the Narottama Vilasa we find 


The 

genitive 

forms. 


^%tw «IJtf% '5T? ll” 

This fi^’P is changed to ftf^ and we may thus 
account for fif’tlf and — formed by joining the 

genitive affix ^ to the above words. Some Bengali 
scholars are, however, of opinion that the genitive 
plural comes directly from the Persian 

The current Bengali form in Eastern Bengal in the 
genitive plural is, how'ever, formed not by affixing 
‘ but by ^ ’ or ‘ ^ to the words. The 

forms C^t^WT9, are no 

doubt derived by the genitive post-position ^ being 
affixed to the pleonastic changed to 

There can scarcely be said to be any particular ^phe instru- 
affix in Bengali to denote the instrumental case. *”^”e** 
The Sanskrit changes to I have said 

that the Bengali active forms were akin to the 
Sanskrit passive voice. The sentences ‘ T1 

stlll in current use in 
different parts of Bengal, shew how the construc- 
tion of the Sanskrit passive changes into Bengali 
active forms. 



The dative 
case. 


Ablative 

case. 


The geni- 
tive case. 


The loca- 
tive case. 


Asamese* 
Uriyi and 
Bengali. 
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There is no difference in Bengali between the 
dative and the accusative cases, the affix being 
used for both. 

The Prakrita sign for the ablative case is 
The Bengali is derived from In 

old Bengali we find this word to be as 

in,— ” ( Padmavati by 
Aloal}, and often as as in,— 4tn C'sffif 
I (Sanjaya). 

The genitive post-position •! of Prakrita changes 
to ^ in Bengali. In the place of Prakrita we 

have Bengali ; ®l often changes to or and 
and examples of this are numerous in the Uriya 
dialect. Bopp, however, considers the genitive 
affix to have been derived from the Sanskrit affix ^ 
in the genitive plural froms as &c. 

Dr. Hoernle traces this ^ to Sanskrit changed 
into and other forms in the Prakrita 

and Hindi dialects. Raja Rajendra Lai is of 
opinion that the Bengali ^ comes from the Sanskrit 
genitive affix 

The locative in Bengali is probably to be 
traced to the Sanskiit — The locative in 

Bengali is often the same as in Sanskrit, as 

&c. Sanskrit "(HtlTlt, &c. 

changes to &c. and in old Ben- 

gali such forms were in general use. In modern 
Bengali the vfi changes to H I 

Let us say a word regarding Asameseand Uriya 
in relation to Bengali, the three now forming distinct 
languages. Before the first Bengali grammar was 
written by Mr. Halhead, Bengali — which was called 
“ Gaudiya Sadhu Bhasa'^ by the people — presented 
different provincial dialects even in literary 
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compositions. The same author^s works were read alt 
over a vast tract of country, which geographically 
transcended the limits of Modern Bengal and the 
Eastern Provinces. But words were changed by 
those who copied the manuscripts, conformably to 
the dialectical peculiarities of each district, so that 
one reads in the old manubcripts of Krittivasa 
found in Western Bengal where would be 
the usual form in a manusciipt of the same work, 
recovered from the Eastern Provinces. The 
Vaisnava works written in Bengali found readers 
in Orissa and Assam. The people of those coun- 
tries occasionally chaiv^^ed words in those works 
to suit the peculiar forms of their dialects. Many 
Bengali works have lately been found in manus- 
cript forms in Orissa. Bengali, therefore, in the 
various forms charecteristic of provincial dialects 
presented a literature which used to be read and 
written by the people of a vast area bounded by 
the sea on the South, — extending to the Himalayan 
forests on the North of Old Gauda, — stretching so far 
as Magadha and Mithila in the West and reaching 
to the backw'oods of Assam and the out-skirts of 
Burma on the East. The differences of dialect 
described, could have been easily synthetised by a 
common grammar, including Assamese, Uriya and 
Bengali in one group. Bengali, recognised as the 
most advanced language in Eastern India, and 
fast assimilating the forms of different provincial 
dialects, for the purpose of propagating the Vai§hava 
creed, might have been taken as the common 
vehicle for the expression of the thought of these 
three provinces ; and in fact on the principle of 
natural selection, it had already, before the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, advanced its 
claim towards that end. But Asamese and Uriya 
have now alienated themselves from Bengali. The 
people of those provinces declare that they possess 
a distinct literature of their own which is as old as 
Bengali literature ; and indeed they do. The 
people of Chittagong, Tippera and Sylhet also 
possess old literatures stamped with provincialism 
of dialect, which now form a valuable part of our 
literature ; but which are by no means any way 
nearer, in style and form, to the old literature of the 
Burdwan and Bankurfi districts, than are Asamese 
and Uriya. The vanity of preserving the pecu- 
liarities of a small province may be natural amongst 
its own people, but it does not indicate a healthy 
state of feeling. The literary language of England 
has now reached a wonderful development because 
the American, the Irish, the Scotch and the Austra- 
lian have all adopted it. There is no want of 
peculiarities and dialectical differences in the forms 
of this language as spoken in those countries ; 
but these differences of the spoken language 
are not recognised in writing, and all these 
countries have submitted to a single grammar. 
The language has thus gathered strength from 
the co-operation of its votaries who recognise 
this unity in their literature, though politically many 
of them are not under the same yoke. Here is a 
passage which I quote as a specimen of the spoken 
dialect of Chittagong. No Bengali of the Western 
districts would understand a line of it and in the 
peculiar from which it exhibits, it would appear 
more remote from current Benerali than is Uriya or 
Asamese. 
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From an advertisement on a patent medicine. 

csi^rra ^’*11 1 

f Sr 'Q ^f?3f I 

I 'flfHi mtsR^ ’5frl?r I 

^i'«^ ? 

11% I ^ ?i^ir ^®?r J^wns.wnir cirtuRt 

c’fiirR I 

’vftsT I c^m ?i^t^ ? ^ ^R ; <iir«r 

^ 5ft I 

11% I '9S(Rtf:irR1 ! t^f 5f1 ! ^'S “SR 

1 'ettu C’lRfir 'fl’f Rl^il fw 'illF 

T^i «iRitmsf c^, Rlt^n ^i[ Rt^ir 

’ftBfflfll C’>lH ift’ft^ f^ ^Rtt 51^ C^tR Sf I t’TI 

«iRt^ ’T? c?!% ?J| I ■»itir >iiip ’5«ii wtsifsi ? ^’^tir 

c^TC’i wmin OTRtn ^ i rr «iii cni!iti;ii 

®if jfft I 

I ?Rltl[ JTfsf ct ? 

1!%l tlTR 5|R l” trR V<1^ ’11^I1 

'flip 'Slt^ I 

I «IRfir f^ sfR CT ? 

7% I (Rft%if (Rfeci»»r ifsf.— if^lir Jrt®5, w 
®r'3FRii? cfrrafsi ’s(tl% ! ffw 's’r’ii mt*i^ 
if®^ si^’Pft t^fi^f, ct^ c?fiiTif A I 

5RflI^ I «— ffw H\ ? Wifi'S 

ws^’ff^ntir ®fTt 'fl’P iFtf% ' 

?% I 5it^* I 

[^'san >2l^R i] 


15 
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Yet the people of Chittagong are proud of 
Bengali which they acknowledge as their mother- 
tongue ; and some of our greatest modern poets, 
writers, and speakers, come from that district. 
Unity in language, as in all other matters, contri- 
butes to the glory of our national life, and this 
point should not be ignored by our brethren who 
speak only different forms of the same language. 
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CHAPTER III. 

nANDl DAS. 11. VlDYAPATl. 


l~Chand1 Dis. 


The Bengali works to which we have referred 
in the last chapter, scarcely rise to the level of 
of decent literature. They were composed by 
peasants and villagers, and these were the people 
who loved to read them and hear them recited. 
This fact must be held to account for their some- 
what gross turn of humour. Our language, as I have 
said in the first chapter, was greatly stimulated by 
the attention it received from the Moslem Sovereigns 
of Gauda with their inevitably anti-Sanskritic cul- 
ture. But it possessed inherent qualities of its own 
which were bound to have been recognised in 
course of time, even if chance had not brought the 
Mahammadans to this country. With poets like 
Chandi Das and Vidyapati, the vernaculars of Bengal 
and Behar could not long have been allowed to 
languish in the cold shade of Brahmanical disdain. 
These songs revealed its innate stength and gave 
unmistakable proof of its capacity to express the 
highest thoughts of the human mind. At the 
very time when rural folk were amusing them- 
selves by a display of coarse wit in halting 
rhyme ; — when no better themes than the plough, 
the furrow and the rice-field were to be found 
for the awakening of poetic inspiration ; when 
the tales of the Siddhas — and their powers were 
being sung in the villages, and gave the same amus-* 


The poems 
of Chandi- 
dis and 
VIdyapatl 
contrasted 
with other 
vernacular 
writings of 
the age. 
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Paraklyg 

Raaa, 


ment- to illiterate people as fairy tales do to child- 
ren ; at that very period of fantastic and uncouth 
composition, — now more valued for philological 
and historical considerations than for any intrinsic 
poetic merits, — the vernaculars of Bengal and Behar 
were suddenly lit up by the rays of two brilliant 
stars, the precursors of an illustrious host who 
appeared on our literary horizon with the advent of 
Chaitanya Deva in the sixteenth century. 

In order to understand the subjects treated by 
these two poets, one should first know what Para- 
kiya Rasa is. 

Parakiya Rasa which is sometimes identified 
with Madhura Rasa, forms the essence of the 
Vai?nava theology. It is akin to the Sahajia cult, 
which, as explained in a previous chapter, means 
the romantic worship of a woman other than one’: 
own wife. By a strange combination of circums- 
tances, this form of idialism, though to the Hindu 
mind it seems lawless and unhallowed, rapidly 
attained a highly spiritual form in Bengal. In 
a country where the portals of the Zenana 
remain ever closed to the outside world, — where in 
the words of a Bengali poet, the rays of the sun 
may not touch and even the moon is not allowed to 
see the fair one” — in such an environment as 
that of the Hindu household, society admits of 
no opportunity for the free ^.meeting of men and 
women. Yet human nature is every where the 
same, and here as elsewhere stringent social rules 
are ineffective to defeat the impulse of personal 
choice and romantic love. The greater the opposi- 
tion, the stronger is the impulse which cries foi 
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expression. In this country a blind Providence 
joins the hands of a mute pair who promise fidelity, 
often without knowing each other. When the 
situation grows monotonous, losing colour and 
poetry, both men and women are treated to lectures 
on the purity of the nuptial vow, and to promises 
of rewards in the next world. They fully believe 
in the sanctity of marriage, and are ready to 
sacrifice sentiment to stern duty. Hut human 
passion cannot be altogether repressed, and where 
it over-rides the ordinances of the ^aslras, it 
rushes forward with extraordinary strength, all 
the greater for the attempt at forcible sup- 
pression. 

The Parakiya presents insurmountable difficulties 
in this country. Those who love have scarcely a 
chance of meeting ; they may long for the sight 
of one another's faces, yet this good fortune not be 
theirs for days and weeks together. There are 
numerous descriptions of the romantic feelings 
w'hichthis peculiar situation creates, in the Vaisnava 
songs. Here are a few^ short extracts: — 

If he happens to see a single letter that forms 
my name, he pores over it in an ecstasy of joy.’’^ 

He w'anders about like a mad man and kisses 
the prints of my feet.'^t 


• “ -aiWfl (m l” 

Rai^ekhar* 


t *• TTf ^1*1 l” 

Govinda Das. 


The 

feelings 

approac^ 

spiritu- 

ality. 
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If he heacs my name incidentally mentioned by 
any, his face is lit up with strange emotion and in 
vain does he try to hide the joy.”* 

In cases where this feeling has arisen, and 
tl)e persons concerned possess noble moral quali- 
ties — social and moral barriers continuing to ex- 
cercise their full power, it is easy to see that 
the highest romantic idealism is the inevitable 
result. We then find that the very restrictions 
imposed, only accentuate the poetry of the pas- 
sion. There is nothing which the lovers are not 
prepared to lay on the alter of this their highest 
dream. Such love is the nearest approach in 
cammon life to the mystic longings of the 
devotee\s soul, for the realisation of God ; and 
in fact, in the purity of its sentiment, and in its 
capacity for devotion and selfsacrifice, it approaches 
spirituality. Hence Vaisfiavism in Bengal adopted 
Paraklya as a symbol for the representation of 
divine love. Radha, the Princess, daughter of king 
Vri^a Bhanu and wife of Ayan Ghosa, falls in love 
with Krisna — the shepherd boy. But Radha is 
thought of by Vaishavas as the human soul and 
Kri^ha as the incarnation of the Love of god. From 
this story every suspicion of grossness is understood 
to be eliminated, and the drama played out amidst 
the pastoral scenery of the banks of the Jumna, 
conveys only the purity and holiness of a hymn of 
worship. 




Chandidgs. 
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Chandl Das and Vidyap^ti followed Jay Deva, 
and took this allegory for the expression in the verna- 
cular of the highest form of the spiritual ideal. 

From a reference* given in one of Chandl Das^s 
poems, it appears that before 1403 A.D. he had 
composed 996 songs. He was born in the village 
of Chhatna in the district of Birbhum, but in early lift*, 
settled at the neighbouring village of Nannura, ten 
miles to the south-east of Bolpur — a station on 
the East Indian Railway. The site of his home — 
now reduced to a mere mound — is still to be seen 
at Nannura, where he discharged priestly functions 
in the temple of Va^uli Devi. This temple coll- 
apsed in course of time, and a new one has lately 
been built on the old site where the goddess Vaculi 
is still worshipped. 

Chandl Das, in the popular estimation was one 
of those souls who turn love-mad. In Eastern 
Bengal a man of eccentric tendencies is somtimcs 
called ‘ ’ or ‘ a mad Chandl. ’ The word 

‘ ’ or ‘ mad fellow ’ is not rightly translated 

by the bold English word ^ mad,' — for in Bengali 
it is tinged with a feeling of tenderness. ‘ 
and ‘ ^ are adored by the people of 

Bengal. The epithet is akin to ‘Dewana' 

in Persian. They imply the poetic excesses of a' 
great genius and are far from being terms of con- 
tempt. 

We have already alluded to Chandl Dgs's love 
for Rami, the washerwoman. At Nannura there 
is a spot which is pointed out as the site of Raml's 


Chandl- 
dfts’s life. 


‘Mad 

Chandl.’ 


Chandldis 

& 

Riml. 


* R?? csR I 

^ ^ •rfjsrtl II Chandidas. 
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Declared 
fallen from 
the Brah- 
mlnlc or- 
der. 


home-stead. The way in which the poet first fell 
in love, as related by the people of the locality, is 
curious. By one of those echoes from the future 
which are heard by the human mind, on that very 
day in his life when the stars were set for his 
meeting with Rami, he had a foregleam of his com- 
ing experiences in love. He had gone to pur- 
chase fish in the market. There he offered a certain 
price to a fish-wife for the fish he wished to buy, but 
at that very moment she gave a greater quantity for 
the same price to another; Chandi Das was struck 
by this inequality of trejitment and asked the fisher- 
woman's reason. She smiled and said “Oh, but 
his case is altogether different. We love each other!” 
Chandi Das stood silent for sometime, brooding 
over this reply. The sweetness of such a feeling 
attracted him, aiijd it so happened that on that 
very day, Rami, the young washerwoman, in 
all the beauty of her maiden-hood came into his 
sight and he fell over head and ears in love with 
her. 

The result was disastrous from a worldly point 
of view. He was a Brahmin and the w^asherwoman 
could take only the dust of his feet. Any other 
relation between them was not to be tolerated by 
society. Chandi Das has told us in his songs that 
his love for Rami was pure, there being in it no 
element of passion. In his devotion to his lady, 
however, he would not now brook any restraint. 
He openly avowed his love in songs, and remained 
absorbed in a sort of reverie, neglecting the duties 
of his priestly calling. The love of Tasso for 
Leonara or even of Dante for Beatrice can scarcely 
lay claim to comparison with the martyrdom endured 
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by this Bengali poet for the lady of his heart. His 
songs, though in one of them he addresses Rami 
as mother,'’ were considered very offensive by 
Hindu Society, and he was excommunicated, and 
dismissed from his office in the temple of Vaynli 
being proclaimed by beat of drum as fallen from 
the Brfihmanic order. A Brahmin in love with a 
washerwoman ! It was monstrous, and as if lie 
had been a putrid corpse, all contact with him was 
declared unholy. 

Now Chandi Das had a brother named Nakula, 
who enjoyed great popularity with the Brahmin 
community. By his earnest intervention on behalf 
of his brother it was settled, though after repeated 
opposition, that Chandi Das could be taken back 
into caste, if he would give an undertaking of good 
conduct in future and provide a feast for the 
Brahmins. Nakula arranged the feast, and when 
the Brahmins assembled at the dinner party, 
information reached Rami, the washerwoman, that 
Chandi Das was being restored to caste on the 
promise of deserting her for ever. She fainted 
at the news, and when consciousness returned, 
began to weep, in violent paroxysms of grief. In 
great agony, she went to the Vokul groves where 
she had so often waited to catch a glimpse of Chandi 
Das’s face. But she could hot by any means 
control her feeling and rest here ; she went 
onward to the place where the invited party were 
partaking of the banquet served for them. She 
gazed at Chandidas and tears flowed from her eyes 
in unceasing stream. Never before had Rami 
looked in public upon the face of Chandldgs! 

ib 


Nakul 

intercedes. 


RStnl and 
the 

wonderful 
vision 
about her. 
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Holy ftsthe 
Qayatrl 


Chandl- 

ilEs’sdeath. 


Chandldfts forgot all the promises he had given to 
the Brahmins and in the worshipful manner of a 
priest, who approaches his house-hold goddess, 
appeared before her craving a thousand pardons. 
It is said that a wonderful vision was at this mo- 
ment vouchsafed to only a few of the assembled 
Brahmins. They saw the four arms of the Divine 
mother of the universe shining forth, behind the 
supposed washerwoman ! 

But the rest oft he Brahmins were very angry, 
and Chandidas remained an outcast as before. 
His boldness became far greater now. He openly 
addressed Rami as — Gayatri tlie 

mother of the Vedas ^ Imagine the folly of this 
comparison ’ Gayatri the great hymn of the Brah- 
mins is to them the holiest thing on earth or in 
heaven. For a Brahmin to say, therefore, that a 
washerwoman was as holy in his eyes as the Gayatri, 
was an affront to the whole orthodox community, 
the degree of which can scarcely be conceived by 
one outside the pale of Hindu society. But Chandi- 
das had meant no more offence than a bird in its 
warblings ; in the fulness of his heart the mouth had 
spoken. In his dreams of love, thoughts of caste, 
of Brahminhood or of any other earthly considera- 
tion had no place.* 

Chandidas met with a tragic death. While he 
was amusing his audience by a recitation of his 
love-songs in the house of a friend at the village of 
Kirhahar near Nannura, the roof of the house is 
said to have collapsed ; and the great poet who had 

^ For some of Chandl Dis’s Songs on Rftml, see. pp, 
4 ^- 44 , 
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suffered so much because of his love, passed away 
from the earth. 

I have said that love in its most abstract and 
refined form was the theme of Candldas^s songs. 
His poems on Radhs and Krisha fall under 
the classification usual to the love- poems of the 
Vai^havas. The Purva Raga or dawn of love ; 
Dautya or message of Jove ; Abhisara or secret 
going-forth, and Sambhoga-milana or meeting of 
the lovers, Mathur or the final separation, caused 
by Krisfia’s going to Mathura ; Bhava-sanmilana 
or union in spirit, and so forth. 

Krisna is the Divine Incarnation worshipped by 
the Vaishavas. He is represented as having a dark 
blue complexion. Dark blue suggests the predo- 
minating colour of the universe. We find it in the 
azure, in sky and ocean, in distant landscapes and 
in the immense verdure of pastoral meadows. On 
the head of Krisha is a crown of flowers and a plume 
of peacock\s feathers reminding us of the rainbow. 
This symbolizes the various colours which adorn the 
main dark-blue pervading the earth and the sky. 
He has a flute in his hand, and when he plays on 
it, the very Jumna bends out of her course signi- 
fying that with a person who has heard the call of 
his God, the result is irrestible, the course of his 
life is sure to change. The human soul is sym- 
bolized in Radha, the soul that, with its five finer 
senses, becomes instinct with new life, the moment 
God appears to it in all His glory. 

This is how the enlightened Vaisnavas inter- 
pret the love of Radha and Kri^Aa. Let us explain 
this idea a little more elaborately* The devout 
Vai*snava believes that there is no paradise higher 
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than the home, with all the social relationships 
which centre there. To take the motherly instinct 
first ; when the child was helpless and entirely 
dependent on mercy, who gave it food ? Who 
watched over it and protected it with the utmost 
care? It was the mother. Now a Vaisfiava, would 
say that it was not in the power of a frail woman 
to undergo such sacrifices ; it was God’s mercy 
needed for the protection of the helpless child that 
manifested itself in her motherly love. So the 
Vaisnavas see Him in the mother. This is 
^t^.’ But this has also another aspect; when a 
man is made a father, he, — rough, rude-tempered, 
cruel man, becomes tenderness itself at the sight of 
the baby, Now^ such kindness was not inherent 
in his nature ; and the Vai^nava sees in the child, 
who can evoke these feelings, the love of God 
Himself. So in friendship also, which is called 

; in the devotion of a servant, which is called 
or in that quietness of soul w hich is 

attained by the elders of the family, living the life 
of the religious recluse, we have only other forms 
of the realization of divinity. Thus, the Vaisnava's 
environnrent throbs with a new life as he becomes 
conscioys of divine love, and realizes the presence 
of God everywhere. His social and domestic ties 
only bind him wdth his god and in the voices of 
affection all around, he discovers the loving call 
of Him who wants all souls to come near Him, but 
whose voice is not heard by ears deafened with the 
tumult of the world. 

But higher than any where else is the manifesta- 
tion of God known to us in the love of mart and 
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all lofty emotions. This is the which Chandi 

Das has expressed so beautifully in his songs. 
In all this, a clue will be found to the point of view 
which accepts the love songs of the Vaishavas — 
displaying, as these do, every form of intrigue and 
])assionate idealism, between man and woman — as 
hymns of religious adoration. 

In Chandi Das’s ‘dawn of love,’ Krisha appears 
before the mind of Radha as a spritual vision. 
She has caught a glimpse of his dark-blue com- 
plexion. It has acted on her almost like some 
infatuation. She sits alone — lost in thought. The 
poet says* : — 

“ O what pain has overtaken Radha ! She 
likes solitude. She sits alone, and will listen to 
none, F^ensive, she looks up to the sky and watches 
the clouds, her eyes do not move. She wants no 
food. She wears the yellow garb of a nun and 
looks like one. She unlooses the garlands from 
her hair, and pores over the beauty of her own 
dis-hevelled locks. With longing eyes, she be- 
holds the clouds and stretching out her hands, what 
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does she say to them? Her glance becomes fixed 
on the neck of the peacock. Love for Kri?ha, says 
Chandl D§s, has dawned on her heart. 

Love for Krisna — the shepherd god, who wears 
the crown of peacock’s feathers, — Krisna, whose! 
beautiful dark-blue colour so soothes the eyes ’ 

It is this which accounts for her reveries about the 
clouds, her own hair, and the neck of the peacock, 
referred to in the poem. All alike remind her of 
Kri§na. She drinks deep of their beauty. She is 
indifferent to her physical comfort. She fasts and 
lives like a holy maiden — a Yogini,^w^e find in the 
lines ! It is a strange abstract love, and symbolises 
also the spiritual love of the Vaisnavas ! For this 
dark-blue complexion, as I have said, is taken to 
mirror the pervading colour of the Infinite, and, 
as an emblem of the divine presence, is sacred to all 
Vai§havas. Many a time and oft it is told of Chai- 
tanya Deva, the God-man of Nadia that he saw the 
dark-blue clouds, reminding him of God and 
swooned away in an ecstasy of love. To him the 
very contact with matter conveyed a spiritual 
idea. The objects of the senses were mere signs 
of the presence of One who was above the 
senses ; form indicated in his eyes the formless, 
colour, the colourless, and all knowledge of the 
outword world, — the great Unknowable. This is the 
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distinctive characteristic of Indian thought. It has a 
constant tendency towards idealization. The river 
Jumna and the village Vrindavana will be found 
on any Indian map. They are sanctified in the eyes 
of ordinary Vai?navas. To them Kri?na lived in 
the flesh and sported with the milk-maids in the 
groves of Vrindavana, ever hallowed by the love- 
making of the Divine shepherd. But the gross 
aspect changes, ^the whole matter becomes abstract, 
in the eyes of an enlightened devotee. To him 
the human mind is Vrindavana, and there the 
enternal play of the Divine love — the ‘ ’ — is 

ever going on. Radha was married to Ayan Ghosh 
but she belonged to Krisha, as our souls, though 
bound to this world, repudiate these bonds on 
their spriritual awakening, and cling to God alone. 

I may give an instance of this spiritualization 
of ideas even by rural and illiterate people in 
Bengal. In 1894, I was residing in Tippera. It 
was early in June ; the clouds had gathered on the 
horizon, and round the ^ataratan Matha of Comilla 
they had made the darkness of night a shade more 
black. An illiterate Vaishava devotee, an old 
man of seventy, was singing the following song of 
Chandl Das, playing on a lute made of a long 
gourd.* 

“ Dark is the night and thick are the clouds, 

“ How could you, my beloved, come by the path 
in such a night ? 
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‘‘There in the garden, I see him standing in 
the rain ; 

“ My heart breaks at the sight thereof. 

“ I say to you, O maidens, for many virtues of 
mine, my love has graciously come here to 
meet me. 

“ Within the house there are the elders and my 
sister-in-law is very cruel ; I could not immediately 
run out to meet him. 

“ Alas what anguish and pain have I not caused 
him by beckoning him to come ! 

“ When I see how earnestly he loves me, 
fain would I bear the load of infamy on my head 
and set fire to my house ! 


^ c'5tt5. 
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‘^All the troubles suffered for my sake he 
takes as happiness and he is only sorry if he sees 
me sad. 

“ The story of this love, says Chandidas, will 
gladden the world.^^ 

While the old man was singing, I suddenly 
heard his voice become choked with tears, and he 
could not proceed any more. On his coming to 
himself after this display of feeling, I asked him 
the cause of his tears. He said, it was the song. 
The song, I said, described a secret love-affair, 
and where could be the pathos in it that gave 
occasion for such an out-burst of feeling in an 
old man ? 

He explained to me that he did not consider 
the song as an ordinary love-song. Here is his 
interpretation, — I am full of sins. My soul is 
covered with darkness. In deep distress I beck- 
oned Him to come to me. The merciful God 
came. I found Him waiting for me at the gate of 
my house. It cannot be any pleasure to Him to 
come to a great sinner like me, — the path is so 
foul, but by my supreme good fortune the merciful 
God took it. The world I live in, has left no door 
open for Him. Relations and friends laugh, or 
even are hostile, but remembering His great mercy 
what can a sinner do, except desert his house 
and all, court any abuse of the world, and turn c 
sannyasin The thought of His mercy choked mj 
voice— ‘'Oh dark is the night and thick are the 
clouds, how could you, my beloved, conie by the 
path.” But He exposes Himself to» thc»rain, because 
in order to help the sinner He is ready to suffer,” 

^7 
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love. 


Tear^ were still dropping from the eyes of the 
old man and as with his right hand he was still 
playing on the lute, he hummed again and again 
“Dark is the night and thick are the clouds.” 

Chandidas's songs omit no particulars of human 
sentiments. The longing regret at parting; the 
pleasure, even ecstasy, of stealthy meetings at odd 
moments and the devices used for such meetings 
are described by him , in simple and unadorned 
style, without many classical figures. Indeed the 
scantiness of these is what strikes the reader. But 
the descriptions are vividly realistic, at once pre- 
senting a picture to the mind. Krisha comes to 
Radha in the guise of a woman-physician and 
touches her hand to feel the pulse. He comes as a 
magician and the women of the village assemble be- 
hind the screens to witness his feats. His labours 
are rewarded by one stolen glance at Radhas face. 
He comes to her as the barber-wife and obtains a 
minute's interview ; as a nun, and on the pretext 
of giving a blessing, whispers a word of love to her. 
Radha also goes to meet him in the disguise of a 
shepherd-boy, and the pastoral scenes are enlivened 
by a poetic touch describing their talk. In all this, 
as I have said, Chandidas repudiates classical 
similes and the language of convention. We quote 
some extracts from his writings. 

I. Of such love no one ever heard. Their 
hearts are bound to each other by their very 
nature. Thay are in each other's presence, yet 
they weep fearing a parting. If one is hidden 
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from the other for half-a-second, they feel the pangs 
of deiith. Just as a fish dies, when dragged from 
the water, so do they, if parted from one an other. 
Among men such love was never heard of. You 
say that the sun loves the lily, but the lily dies in 
the frost, and the sun lives on happily. You say 
the bird Chataka and the clouds are lovers, but the 
clouds do not give a drop of water to the bird before 
their time. The flower and the bee, it is said, 
adore each other; but if the bee does not come to 
the flower, the flower does not go to the bee. It is 
foolish to describe the bird Chakora as a lover of 
the moon — their status is so different. There is 
nothing, says Chandidas, to compare with this 
love.’’ 
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Parting. 2. *Such love was never seen or heard of. 

Moments to them are years. In each others’ 
arms, they yet feel the pangs 'of the apparaching 
separation. With the edge of his cloth he fans 
her, and if she turns her head a little, he trembles 
with fear apprehending a parting. When the 
meeting comes to an end, iriy soul, as it were, 
leaves my body. My heart breaks to relate to you, 
O maidens, the pangs of parting. I quite believe 
you, says Chandldas. ’ 

3. t‘ May 1 go, now,’ he speaks this thrice. 
0 how many kisses and embraces with these words ! 
He proceeds half a step and looks back to gaze 
at me. He looks at my face in such anguish as I 
cannot describe. He places his hands in mine 
and asks me to swear by himself. O how he 
flatters me to get the promise of another meeting ! 
His love is so deep and his prayers are so earnest, 
says Chan dl(^, let him remain in the heart for 
ever.” 
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We ar^ only too conscious of the fact that the 
beauty of the original is lost in the translation. It 
is always difficult to translate deep sayings into 
another language. Underlying the modes, ex- 
periences and make-shifts of human love with 
which these songs apparently deal, there is a mighty 
current of love divine, which originates here, and 
streams out along its heavenward course. Some of 
Chandidas’s songs sound like hymns to God, Here 
is one. 

*“Thou art, O Beloved, my very life. 

“ My body and mind I have offered unto thy 
service, 


The spfri 
tual side 


“ My family prestige, my good name, my caste 
my honour and all. 
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Qod as 
lover. 


“ Thou art the lord of the universe, O Kri§na, 
adored by the Yogis. 

I am but a poor milkmaid and know not how 
to worship thee ! 

Yet do I offer myself, my soul and body, unto 
thee as the sacrifice of love. 

''Thou art my lord, thou art my path, — My 
mind seeks not for any other object. 

"The world scorns me because of this love, yet 
do 1 not regret it. 

" Abuse is like a garland of flower about my 
neck for thy dear sake. 

" Thou alone knowest whether I am pure or 
impure. 

" I know not even what is good or bad for me. 

"Virtue and vice, says Chandidas, are alike 
to me. I know them not, but know thy feet alone. 

Some of Chandidgs’s songs of Bhavasanmilana 
(Union in spirit) have been adopted with slight 
changes by the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal and are 
sung in their churches during divine service. 

The paradox that has to be understood is that 
Kriijiha througout such passages means God. Yet 
he is represented as a youth, standing at a gate, 

«T»i I 
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trying to waylay the beloved maiden, attempting to 
entrap the soul, as it were, into a clandestine 
meeting. This, which is so inconceivable to a 
purely modern mind, presents no difficulty at all to 
the Vai^nava devotee. To him God is the lover 
himself ; the sweet flowers, the fresh grass, the gay 
sound heard in the woods, are direct messages 
and tokens of love to his soul, bringing to his mind 
at every instant that loving God, whom he pictures 
as ever anxious to win the human heart. 


2. Vidyipati. 

Vidiyapati is not, strictly speaking, a Bengali yidySpai 
poet. He belonged to Mithila (Dwarbhanga) not « Bet 
and composed his songs in the Vernacular of ****** 

those districts. Yet we include his name in a 
history of Bengali literature. This will appear 
anomalous, but our people have established 
their claims upon this Maithil poet in a manner 
that leaves no room for disputing our action. 
Vidyapati’s songs have found a prominent place 
in all the compilations of the Vaisnavas cur- 
rent in Bengal, and they are sung here by the 
Vaisnub singers on all occasions. In fact a quarter 
of a century ago, it was believed by Bengali readers 
that Vidiyapati was a Bengali poet. Recently, 
however, when a true account of his life was un- 
earthed by the researches of scholars like Babu Raj 
Kri^na Mukherjee and Dr. Grierson, we began to 
question the propriety of out claim. Vidyapati’s 
songs, as known to Bengalis, are in many respects 
different from the versions found in the Maithil 
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language. The days of Vidyapati were the days 
of the glory of the Mithila university and at that 
time there was a great interchange of thought 
between Mithila and Bengal. Hence Bengali poem§ 
dealing with the love of Radha and Kri?na found 
entrance into Mithila and the versions of those 
poems current there are full of Maithil idioms 
and expressions. The poems of Govinda Das, the 
great Bengali poet, are still known in Behar, al- 
though the people there have changed their lan- 
guage by introducing many Maithil words and 
idioms which sound strange to the Bengali ear. In 
the isame manner, Vidyapati’s poems have passed 
through changes in the hands of the Bengali poets 
who recast them. The reader may compare the 
recensions current in the two countries from a 
collection of Vidyapati’s poems made by Dr. Grier- 
son. One looks very much like a translation of 
the other^ yet the Bengali recension is sometimes 
marked by as much genius as the original itself. 
It not only retains the sweetness but occasionally 
improves upon it by introducing new sparkling 
thoughts. Some of the best songs attributed to 
Vidyapati— as are 

found only in the Bengali recension and the 
people of Mithila have not preserved them in their 
collection, nor even heard of them. It is the 
popular belief that Vasanta Rai, uncle of Raja 
Pratapadityg of Jessore prepared the Bengali re- 
cension of Vidyapati in the i6th century. VidyS- 
pati’s songs an Bengali glow with poetry, colour, 
and wealth of. expression, and, as we have said, are 
quite equal to their Maithil originals. Under these 
circumstances Vidyapati must be counted as 
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Bengali poet, at least in this version, and it 
would be impossible now to expunge his poems 
from the compilations current in Bengal, where 
they have for the last three centuries found a 
prominent place. 

Vidyapati was a resident of Visti — a village In 
the Sub-division of Sitamari, near Jarail, in the 
district of Durbhanga. This village he obtained as 
a grant from Raja ^iva Sirhha. Vidyapati enjoyed 
the patronage of ^iva Sirhha, Lacchima Devi, 
Vi^was Devi, Narasirhha Deva and other sovereigns 
of Mithila. The copper-plate grant by which Raja 
^iva Sirhha is said to have conferred on the poet 
the title of Nava Jay Deva together with the owner- 
ship of the village Visti is dated 1400 A.D.* Some 
scholars consider this copper-plate to be forged. 
The date in the inscription is given in Hijra era 
along with other eras, but the Hijra era was, by the 
unanimous opinion of historians, introduced at a 
much later period by the Emperor Akbar. The 
characters of the inscription, besides, do not bear 
the stamp of that early period when the grant is 
said to have been made. The copper-plate, has 
been, on these grounds, declared to be unreliable. 
There is, however, no doubt that the village Visfi 
was granted by ^iva Siriiha to Vidyapati. The 
poet himself speaks of this grant in one of his 
poems ;t and the descendants of Vidyapati have for 
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long years held possession of the village. The 
tradition prevalent in the country also supports 
(he grant. The probable causes of'the anomalies 
found in the copper-plale inscription ’may be thus 
explained. The copper-plate would be ndturally 
in the custody of the eldest member of the family, 
and the other descendants .interested in the endow- 
ment would, according to custom, be permitted to 
retain copies of it. Supposing that the original 
copper-plate was lost, 'the descendants were no 
doubt reduced to the necessity of preparing an- 
other from the copies they had with .them, in order 
to satisfy Rajah Todar Mall wlio surveyed the lands 
during Akbar’s time. Ifahis supposition is correct, 
it accounts for the introduction of the Hijra era 
into it, and also for the comparatively modern 
style of'the characters used in the inscription. 

The dates court- register, or Raj Panji df Mithila, 

Pahji not Rajah ^iva Sirhha^s ascent to 

reliable. the throne as 1446 A.D. This, however, is also 
open to objection, as in a poem of Vidyapati we 
have a mention of the date of Rajah ^iva-Simha’s 
coronation as '1400 A.D. There are 'also other 
reasons which make the dates given by the court- 
register' of Mithila of doubtful authenticity. There 

My father’s name is Qaiispatl /Thftiuir.siiRl we are 
natives of Mlthlia. ^iva Siitiha, 4 lie Lord4>f ‘five Indies' 
took me to his court through kindness. He made a 
gift«of^tlie village 'VIsfLto me,<aiid^fiiy poetry flows at 
the contemplation of the feet .of Lacchima Devi 
(the Queed). 
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ai^ conflicting opinions about these dates^ But 
recently there has come to light another document 
which refers to a date in regard to Vidyapati and 
which we believe to be of unquestionable authenti- 
city. The MS. of an annotated copy of Kavya Pra- 
ks^a in Sanskrit lately recovered, shows that it was 
copied by one Deva ^arm§ by the orders of the 
poet Vidyapati in November 1398 A.D. The MS. of 
Bh§gavata in Vidyapati's own handwriting is also 
preserved , but the date of the copy given on the 
last page, has not yet been deciphered. The two 
pundits, deputed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for the purpose, disagree in their readings. 

From the various evidences which we have 
come across, we can declare with certainty that 
Vidyapati was born towards the end of the 14th 
century and lived to a good old age, probably cover- 
ing the whole of the 15th century. He was a 
contemporary of Chandidas and was attracted by 
his great rival’s fame to undertake a journey to 
meet him. Many of the later Vaisfiava poets have 
described the interview between these two eminent 
men, which is said to have taken place on the 
banks of the Ganges in the spring season. The 
talk in which the poets are said to have indulged 
was appertaining to love and its higher flights. It 
is said that Chandidas made an impression on the 
Maitllil poet which is distinctly traceable in his 
later poems, chiefly about Bhsba Sammilana. In 
the biography of Adwaitgchsryya of ^antipur — the 
vetern saint of the Vai§hava community, written by 
I^an Nsgara in 1 560 A.D., it is related that the saint) 
while touring in Mithila, saw Vidyapati there* 
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The poet is described as a person of handsome 
appearance, and an excellent singer. This meet- 
ing between Adwaita and Vidyapati took place 
about the year 1458 or 27 years before Chaitanya 
Deva was born. Vidyapati refers to Giasuddin 
Toglak in one of of his songs and in another to 
Nasir Saha. Rut with very few exceptions his 
songs as a whole are dedicated to Rajah ^iva Simha 
— his great patron and friend. 

Vidyapati was a scion of a distinguished family 
of scholars. His father, Gahapati Thakur dedica- 
ted his celebrated Sanskrit work ‘ Ganga Bhakti 
Tarangini’ to the memory of his deceased illustrious 
patron Maharaj Gahe^wara of Mithila. Ganapati’s 
father, Jaya Datta was not only a great Sanskrit 
scholar, but was distinguished also for his piety 
and saintliness of character. He obtained the 
title of ‘ Yoge<;‘wara ’ for these qualities. The 
father of Jaya Datta and the great grandfather of 
Vidyapati was the illustrious Vire^^wara who com- 
piled a code of rules for the guidance of every 
day-life of the Maithil Brahmins. The Vireywara 
Paddhati, as his great work is called, is almost as 
much revered in Mithila as the Astavirh(;:ati T^^ttva 
of Raghunandan in Bengal. Another point show- 
ing the social rank of our poet is that for several 
generations, his ancestors had discharged minis- 
terial functions in the court of the Maithil 
sovereigns. 

Vidyapati was a voluminous writer. Besides his 
ballads in the Vernacular, of which nearly 800 are 
now recovered, he wrote the following Sanskrit 
works : — 
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I. Puru§a Pariksa. 2. ^aiva Sarvaswasara. 
3. Dana Vakyavali. 4. Vivaclasara. 5. -Gaya- 
Pattan. 6. Ganga ViksyavalL 7. Durga Bhakti 
Taraagini. 8. Kirtilata. 

My own criticism deals however with his Verna- 
cular poems alone. 

Vidyapati sang much in tlie strain of Chandi 
das ; as a Sanskrit poet of eminence, he was held in 
great admiration in the court of Rajah ^iva Sirhha. 
His own heart, however, was in the songs which 
he composed in the Vernacular. In the brilliance 
of his metaphors and similes, in the choice of his 
expressions, and in the higher flights of his poetic 
fancy, he over-shadows all Vernacular poets , and 
Chandidas, the child of nature, is no match for 
him. When one reads the songs of both the poets, 
the ordinary ear is charmed with the elegant ex- 
pressions of the Maithil bard ; but to those who 
dive deeper into the inner yearnings of the human 
soul, Chandidas will seem a far greater apostle of 
love , his simple words will leave a more lasting 
impression, than all the literary embellishments and 
poetic flights of Vidyapati. Yet Vidyapati also 
sometimes scales the heights attained by Chandi 
das. In the ‘Purvaraga,^ ‘Sambhoga Milana,’ ‘Abhi- 
sara’ and ‘ Mana’* Vidyapati is more of a poet than 
a prophet. There is not much of spirituality, but a 
good deal of sensuality, in his earlier love songs. 
He ransacks the whole classical store to find an 
apt simile and is never weary of applying as much 
of these as is within his knowledge, like the sound 
scholar of rhetoric that he is. To give an example ; 


His songs 
about 
Radhaand 
KrUhna. 


His meta- 
phors and 
similes. 


Lover’vS quarrels. 
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Radha*s 
ayes com- 
pared to 
lotus and 
to bee. 


Vayas 
Sandhi or 
Dawn of 
youth. 


the eyeS" of Radlia are compared to a lotus, — to a 
bee. These are commonplace and stereotyped 
similes ; but the poet observes for himself in what 
aspect the comparison holds good and makes his 
descriptions greatly interesting. 

“ The pupil of her eye is like a bee resting on 
the lotus, the breeze driving it into a corner,”!— 
this refers to the sidelong glances of Radhas playful 
eyes. 

The pupil of her eye is like a bee, so intoxi- 
cated with the honey of the lotus that it can not 
fly away,”! — this refers to the absorbed looks of 
Radha while brooding over her love. 

Her eyes beautified with Kajjala, have assum- 
ed a purple hue, they look like the petals of lotus 
coloured with vermilion, ”§ — this is a picture of 
Rladhs just after bathing when the eyes grow 
reddish. The Indian poets are lavish in using 
metaphors to indicate the beauty of the eyes, — of 
those glances which bear messages to lovers, for 
their subjects can hardly find an opportunity to 
speak or write to each other. The stolen glances 
are the only means of intercourse of soul, they are 
the speech of love, and are minutely watched by 
the poets — is a significant point 
in all such stories. 

The poet begins with Radha’s or dawn 

of youth. This is the time when she is to fall in 
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love with Kri^na. She has reached an age when 
one would not mistake her for a child, yet would 
hesitate to call'her a women. If at times she moves 
with the blithe steps of a child, ^he immediate- 
ly mends her motion and walks slowly, with the 
grace of. a maiden. The merry ring of her laughter 
may remind one of a child’s voice, but she controls 
herself quickly, and a sweet smile such as befits. a 
modest damsel is displayed in the soft curve of lier 
coral lips. The beauty that has come so newly 
to her person is a surprise to herself. The free- 
dom of childhood is gone ; .and her eyes become 
down^MJ^t if a whisper is heard. While busy with 
her toilet, in the company of her maidens, she 
silently listens to their talk of love,; and if any of 
them notices this, she rebukes her, with mingled 
smiles and tears. 

Vidyapati’s R^dha is a special creation bfibeauty. 
She is a dream seen in the flesh. Where her 
gentle steps may tread, water-lilies spring up at 
tlie touch of her feel. The charms of her person 
are a revelation ; she can hardly hide the joy, that 
a consciousness of it brings to her mind. Her 
smile is like the nectar which gives dife and immor- 
tality. Her glances are Cupid’s own arrows, not 
five, but a hundred thousand — shot forth on, all 
sides ! 

When she goes on Abhisara‘to meet her lover, 
^the poCt' creates a wilderness of ilavish metaphors. 
The idea is here overloaded with classical and 
conventional figures. Vet through rthis doud »of 
imagery, appears a vision of beauty. She is, says 
Ihe poet, like a luminous wand, created by iihe 
lightning; like a <^golden>tendfiI ; therrich^clusters 


Radha a 
creation 
of beauty. 
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The first 
meetinsr. 


Krisha’s 

stealthy 

visits. 


of her hair fall loose behind, black as the clouds 
or as the bees, but soft and curling like the tender 
^aibala (moss.) Her eye«brows are bent, in the 
graceful curves of a bow, and her forehead beams 
with the lustre of the moon. The playfulness of her 
eyes reminds one of the bird Khanjana ; her beauti- 
ful nose is like the Tila flower ; her lips have the 
hue of coral, and so on. Radha’s lovely form glows 
with shy happiness at the thought of this first 
meeting. She goes out in the dark night to meet 
her lover, covering herself with a Sadi of dark silk. 
She trusts to her guides, but when brought to the 
bower made by the maidens for the interview, she 
hesitates ; she fears to enter ; her heart is full of ten- 
derness and love, but a feeling of shyness and deli- 
cacy holds her back. The maidens lead her in, inspite 
of her gentle protests, and she finds herself face to 
face with Krisfia. Her eyes droop ; she dares not 
lift them even to see that beautiful face at which she 
could never be weary of gazing. The tender- 
ness of the meeting is indescribable. The delicate 
maiden cannot say one word in response to the 
many, with which she is greeted ; and when she 
comes back she is overwhelmed with remorse at 
the recollection of her own failure. By degrees, 
however, all this is changed. In a subsequent 
canto she is found relating to her maidens the 
manoeuvres adopted by Krisna in order to meet 
her, such as at the moment when her sister-in-law 
was asleep, resting her head on her lap, and 
he came gently from behind her, to steal a kiss. 
In these descriptions, as I have said, there is an 
exuberance of sensuousness, and songs of Vidya- 
pati would never have passed for religious writings, 
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if in the last canto he had not suddenly risen high 
above such sentiments and repeatedly given to ^le 
whole story a spiritual interpretation. Of this, I 
may give a few specimens. Radha describes 
Kri§Aa. He is, she says, a flower to be placed 
upon her head ; he is the collyrium that makes 

her eyes beautiful ; he is a precious necklace 
clinging about the neck •, she (?annot, she says, 
conceive of life without him, — he is to her what 
water is to the fish, or wings to a bird — the very 
breath of her being and the only object of her life. 
By a torrent of such similes which arise sponta- 
neously, but are bound to lose their beauty in tran- 
slation, she describes herself as altogether merged 
and lost in the consciousness of her love. Alas, she 
has told all, but, though loving with all her might, she 
has failed to grasp him ; giving all that her soul is 
capable of offering, she feels that Kri^na remains 
unrevealed to her, as ever, In the last line she 
turns suddenly, with the cry, ‘Tell me, O Krisna, 
what art thou ?’ This touching cry “ 

CTtf” is wholly spiritual and mystic, it is the 
agonised expression of the infinitely little in pre- 
sence of the infinitely Great. 

In the songs called Mathura, Vidyapati creates 
tender pathos by describing Kri^na's desertion of 
Gokula. The shepherd has left the groves of his 
childhood. 

Krl$na has gone to Mathura, rvias, Gokula 
is deserted. 
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The bird ^uka weeps in its cag< 

‘^The cows look up wistfully, and all their 
gestures point to Mathura. 

“ No longer do shepherds and milkmaids meet 
on the banks of the Jumna. 

“O maids, how can I go to those banks again 
and bear to see the pleasant bowers without him ! 

“The beloved groves where he and the maid- 
ens played amongst the flowers, how do they rise 
before me and yet I bear to live 

The maidens speak of Krisna's return, but 
Radha feels that she is about to die, and says : — 

“ If the lily has been withered by the cold rays 
of the winter-moon, what joy can it have in the 
coming of the spring ! 
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If the seeds have been destroyed by the sum- 
mer sun, what will it avail that there be showers 
afterwards ! 

“ Dying of thirst I came to the ocean. Alas ! not 
a drop had I to quench my thirst ! 

“ Weary, I came to the sandal tree, but the 
sweet scent ceased. 

“ I came for soothing to the light of the moon, 
and it began to scorch me with fire. 

“The month of ^ravaha with its raining floods 
had not a drop for me. 

“ The Kalpataru* is barren for me. 

“ O Krisha, O Lord of my soul ! I sought refuge 
in thee, but found it not 


“ The poet Vidyapati is silent from wonder.'^ 

Though Radha speaks in the language of des- 
pair, she is nevertheless conscious of the all-per- 
vading mercy of God. The images here are all 
similes for Krisna himself. He is the ocean, the 
sandaUtree, the moon-light &c. 


The mourner is about to die of her longing for 
the return of Krisha. Here are a few beautiful 
familiar lines : — 

t“ 1 shall surely die, says Radba, but to whom 
can I trust my Kri§ha ? 


The 

touching 
appeals 
when death 
seems near 


• The Tree of Plenty in hidra’s Heaven 

^ II 
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“ O ye maidens, my companions, cover me, in 
my last hour, with the name of Kri^ha (lit., write on 
me the name of Krisna.) 

“ O LalitS, friend of my heart, let the last sound, 
I hear, be the name of Kri^na. 

Burn not my body, O maidens, nor float it on 
the stream ; but bind it on the boughs of a Tamsla- 
tree ; and let me rest for ever in its dark blue 
colour. 


The 

spiritual 

signifi- 

cance 


“ If it should sometime chance that Krisha come 
to these groves again, I shall be called back to life 
at the sight of him. 

“ Sing in my ears, O maidens, the name of 
Krisha, that hearing it, 1 may expire.’^ 

The writing of the name of Krisha on the body 
may be a strange idea to my foreign readers, but 
those who have visited India will perhaps have 
seen the name of Krisha inscribed on the forehead, 
breast and arms of many Vaishavas. At the 
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moment of death, it is a duty always observed by 
the relatives to recite the name of Krisfia in the 
ears of the dying. These love songs, therefore, as 
I have said, cannot be dissociated from their pervad- 
ing religious idea. 

Of Chandi D§s and Vidyspati, it may be said 
that the one sings as impelled by nature, — his is a 
cry from the depths of the soul ; literary embellish- 
ments are lost sight of ; poetry wells up like a 
natural fountain, whose pure flow contains no 
coarse grain of earth. The other is a conscious poet, 
and a finished scholar, whose similes and meta- 
phors are brilliant poetical feats , they at once 
captivate the ear, and the boldness of colour in 
the pictures, presented to the mind, dazzles the 
eyes. The scenes of sensuality, and lust arc re- 
deemed by others which are platonic and spiritual, 
— a strange combination of holy and unholy, of 
earthly and heavenly. His earlier poems are full of 
sensualism, — his later, of mystic ideas. Chandi 
Das is a bird from the higher regions, where earthly 
beauties may be scant, but which is nearer heaven, 
for all that. Vidyapati moves all day in the sunny 
groves and floral meadows of the earth, but in the 
evening rises high and overtakes his fellow poet.* 

* Complete editionb of the lov€-songi» of Vidyapati and 
Chandldas are expected shortly to be published with copious 
annotations by two Bengali schoUns. Vidyipat! is being edited by 
Babu Nagendra Nath Gupta under the patronage and directions 
ofBabu SaradaCharan Mitter, late Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court and the credit of collecting a large number of hitherto 
unknown poems of Chandidis belongs to Babu Nilratan 
Mukherjee, Head Master, KlrnahSr School in the district of 
Blrbhuin. Each of the two compilations will contain about a 
thousand poems or padas. This is far ahead of the number of 
padas hitherto extant in the country. 
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THE POURANIK RENAISSANCE. 

The Leading characteristics of the Renaissance. 
Faith In Qod and In the Brahmin. 

2. Vernacular recensions of Sanskrit works. General 

remarks. 

(a) The Ramayana. 

(b) The Mahabharata. 

(c) The Bhagabata. 

(d) The Chandl of Markandeya. 

3. The conception of (iva In the Renaissance and 

songs In honour of him. 

4. The (aktl«cult and its development In Bengal. 

Poems in honour of 

(a) Manasa Devi. 

(b) 9handl Devi. 

(c) Ganga Devi. 

(d; ^Itala Devi. 

(e) LaksmI Devi, Saraswati Devi and 

SasthI Devi. 

5. Dharma Mangal poems recast by the Brahmins. 

6. Poems In honour of Daksina Ral (God of tigers). 

Some remarks about the poems. 


1. The leading characteristics of the Renaissance. 

Faith In God and In the Br§hmln. 

I liave tried to shew that the revival of Hinduism, 
which had reached full development amongst the 
vernacular-reading classes in Bengal by the 15th 
century, was effective in bringing society back into 
discipline and order, thus counteracting those vices 
of free-thinking and gross Tfintrikism to which it 
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had succumbed during the last days of Buddhism. 
In written language, metrical forms, aiming at ryth- 
mical perfection gradually found favour, and Sans- 
kritic expressions were prcferredto the loose Prfikrita 
which in the Buddhistic age had been the current 
dialect of this country. Everywhere a reactionary 
movement — a tendency to correct and embellish 
the current forms — was observed. Both social and 
literary movements were imbued with tliis spirit. 

But the chief point in the revival of Hinduism 
was the promulgation of the creed of devotion and 
trust in God, winch tended to balance the scepti- 
cism of the later forms of Buddhism. Buddhism 
had, in its flourishing days, observed a strict moral 
code. The metaphysical side of religion was rejec- 
ted by Buddha as vain speculation. In the Ambatta 
Sutta, he declares theological discussion to be utterly 
fruitless, and advises his followers to stick to the 
practical matters of high moral principles and 
works of philanthropy and charity. 

When, however. Buddhism with its noble laws of 
character declined, the masses felt that the moral 
code was unavailing without faith. From one ex- 
treme, the human mind always runs to the other. 
In the natural evolution of spiritual thought, the 
negative aspect changes till it takes a positive 
character. The Hindu reaction put faith in place of 
laws. Thus moral principles, self-dicipline, and 
introspection, the watch-words of Buddhism, were 
thrown into the back-ground, and faith in God 
became the motto and the catch-word of the 
Pouranik Ranaissance. The Hindu revivalists, in 
running to such an extreme, perhaps overdid their 
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part. They preached that man, being essentially a 
creature of circumstances, could not at all depend 
on self-help. He needs divine grace at every step. 
Faith, they said, was the only thing to be sought 
for, — not only in order to attain salvation, but for 
the purpose of building up character. They went 
go far as to declare that it was not in the power 
of a human being to commit so many crimes in 
life as could not be expiated by utterring the name 
of God once in sincere faith ! 

The dissemination of such ideas was neces- 
sarily accompanied by the growth of the Brahmanic 
power. As a set-off against the lawlessness of the 
Buddhistic free-thinkers, absolute obedience to the 
leaders of society was enforced. The Mahammo- 
dans, as the new ruling race, did not enterfere with 
the social and spiritual movements of the Hindus. 
F'ull powers, thus, came to be vested in the leaders 
of society. Without a reverence for the promul- 
gators, truth loses much of its force. Hence in 
the Pourahik Renaissance the Brahmin came to 
the front, and stood next to God in popular estima- 
tion. Hinduism thus became in a far greater sense 
than ever before, Brahmanism, or a Brahmanic 
cult 

A creed of faith has, often, much in it that is 
peculiar; it has its weak points which every 
rational man can laugh at. Yet a man of faith, 
blindly devoted to his faith, is often a better man 
than the rationalistic sceptic. There were many 
absurdities in the propaganda of the Hindu reaction. 
The following lines in Kafiram Das’s Mahfibharata 
shew the nature of the romances invented and 
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the 'modifications introduced into older stories, at 
this time, in order to raise the Brahmins above 
the level even ot the Gods. 

It is a Brahmin’s angler which, like fire, burnt 
down the great dynasty of tiie Yadavas and of 
Sagara — the distinguished king of the Lunar race. 
It is a Brahmin’s anger, again, which has placed a 
blot on the Moon’s surface. Kven the god of fire, 
Agni Deva, and the god of the sky, Indra Deva, 
have been subject in their turn to a Rrahmanical 
rurse. A Brahmin’s anger has made the waters of 
the great sea saline. Even the greatest of the gods, 
Visfiu, bears the mark of a Brahmin’s kick on his 
bosom.” 

Kavii'cU'u Das describes the incident of the curse 
3f a Brahmin, under which Raja Pariksit was to die 
3f snake-bite within a week. I'he snake had not 
^^et appeared at the fixed hour, d'he Raja grew 
‘estless, and when a worm was found in a fruit 
presented to him, he cried out, ” Let this worm 
become a snake and bite me, rather than that a 
Brahmin’s word should prove untrue. ”t There is 
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nothing corresponding to this line in the orginal 
epic, which makes it only the more significant in 
Bengali, as shewing to what an extent Brahmin- 
worship was developed in this country in a sub- 
sequent age. 

A Brahmin was called Bhodeva or god on 
earth. In the period of the Upanisadas, the glory 
of a Brahmin lay in his knowledge of the Supreme 
Being. In the Pauranik age he claimed reverence 
equal to that offered to the gods, by virtue of his 
birth alone. 


The reason 
of Brih. 
mln-wor< 
ship. 


The Yogis. 


The Saints. 


But how are we to account for the meek sub- 
mission of the people to the Brahmanical yoke? 
Why did they allow a class of their own community 
to usurp the reverence due to their gods, on the 
claim of birth alone, and how could such wild 
stories about their powers obtain credence with 
the laity ? 

In explanation of these startling facts, we 
have to remember that the highest type of Brahmin 
was that of the Yogi, who had renounced the 
world, and developed the mystic powers of the 
soul by communion with God. These were un- 
approached and unapproachable. The people of 
Hindustan believed in the miraculous power of the 
Yogis and offered a reverence to them which was 
not less than that they gave to the gods. The 
next class amongst the Brahmins was that of pious 
saints, who were great scholars, caring only for a 
pure and stainless life and totally indifferent to 
worldly considerations. Such men took no thought 
for the morrow, even as Jesus taught One of these 
was tempted by Maharaja Kri§na Chandra of Nava- 
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dwipa to accept a grant from him, but the Raja 
received only a rebuke in return though the Brahmin 
was in an utterly destitute condition. 

Besides these, there were lay Brahmins, who 
could not boast of any particular merit beyond 
that of birth. But the whole Brahmin community 
was imbued with the spirit of the Brahmanical ideal 
on which the reverence of the people for the 
Brahmins was mainly based. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that men who had no political power could 
enforce obedience, without first inspiring regard 
through theirVharacter and high attainments. The 
stories invented to glorify the Brahmins beyond 
all measure, were due to a vague and exaggerated 
idea of the powers of the great Ri^is of old — the 
ancestors of the modern Brahmins. In the back- 
woods of Bengal one meets even now with wonder- 
ful instances of belief in the Brahmin. There 
are people theie who will not touch food before 
tasting water mixed with the dust of a Brahmin’s 
feet. Before a Brahmin, they will tell no lie nor 
commit any other sinful act. Blind faith sometimes 
raises the character of illiterate people, in a way 
which it is easy to undo, but difficult to replace by 
the spread of education. 

Yet it is the Brahmanical ideal and not the 
Brahmin of flesh and blood that is really worship- 
ped by Hindu society. It is low of truth, abso- 
lute trust in God, utter indifference to worldly con- 
cerns, wonderful devotion and universal charity 
which are still the governing principles in the ideal 
Brahmin’s life. The indifferehce of a Brahmin to 
worldly concerns is shown in the following story 
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related in the Chandi K§vya by Madhavachsryya of 
Bengal. 

Loma^'a the great Brahmin, was passing through 
the austere duties of the religious life on the sea- 
coast. There, immaculate and pure, he was firm as 
a rock in his high pursuit and exposed like the rock 
to the inclemencies of the weather. He cared not 
though the burning rays of the tropical sun beat on 
his bare head and was indifferent alike to the 
violent rain and the howling ^\ind that came roar- 
ing in from the surging sea. Nilamvara, a son of 
the God Indra, one day approached him and said, 
“ Great sage, I want to build a hut here in order to 
give you a little shelter/' Lom.u^a replied, “ No 
need of a hut since life is transitory.” Nilamvara 
asked the sage, *^How long then will you live in 
this world ?” Loma(;a said ” My body is covered 
with hair as you ,see , the fall of each hair will take 
the whole cyde ol an Indra’s reign ; when all the 
hair thus falls off, my death will surely come.” That 
is to i^ay, the sage would live for ages and ages, 
and yet he would not allow others to build a hut 
for him. ‘ For’, said he, ‘ when death was certain, 
Spooner or later, wdiat good Lould there be in covet- 
ing the small comforts of life’. 

though couched in the lorm oi an exaggerated 
PaurShik story, this supreme indifference to the 
world and devotion to the cause of the highest 
good which is evei lasting, is the true Br^hminic 
ideal which has been the cht^fished dream of the 
Svhole Indian community through ages. 

According to the ^astras, it is a great act of 
virtue to make gifts to the Brahmins. They were 
prohibited from pursuing any avocation for money. 
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Their lives were to be devoted to religious work, 
to study and to other disinterested pursuits, cal- 
culated to contribute to the happiness of mankind. 
And as the State would not take charge of them, it 
was enjoined as a pait of the duty of every man in 
society to provide for their maintenance. 

1 have tried to indicate the lines on wliich the 
Paurahik P.enaissance attempted to build up Hindu 
society. The literature that grew up in this at- 
tempt at a proper exposition of the spirit of Hindu- 
ism, promulgates the creed of ftiilh in God and in 
the Brahmin which constitutes its essential features. 
We shall next deal in detail with thos(‘ Bengali 
translations of Sanskrit works which first gave an 
impetus towards popularising the doctrines of the 
Paurahik religion. 


2 , Vernacular recensions of 5anskrit works. 

General remarks. 

(a) The Kamayana. 

(b) The Mahabhgrata. 

(c) The Bhagabata. 

(d) The Chandi of Markendeya. 

o 

General remarks. 

Mengali translations of Sanskrit' works at this 
period did not, as a rule, follow' the text too closely. 
They were meant for the masses. Learned people 
read the originals, and did not at all care to see 
them again in Bengali. In order more effectually 
to work on the impressionable mind of the common 
people, as also to suit their intellectual capa- 
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city, the original texts required modification in 
Bengali. The KathakatSs or recitatives with 
songs, which became very popular during these 
times, introduced stories and descriptions not 
contained in the original Sanskrit writings, but 
much appreciated by the people, since the narrators 
invented them for the very purpose of making a 
greater impression on their audience. The tran- 
slations of the period, though mainly agreeing with, 
not seldom deviated from, the spirit of their origin- 
als. These literary sins again were not always of 
commission merely, but sometimes of omission also. 
The higher truths and more advanced literary com- 
positions of the Sanskrit originals, were not always 
translated because they were not likely to be under- 
stood by those accustomed only to the Bengali re- 
censions. So, inspite of fresh accretions, the tran- 
slations were generally less in length than the 
Sanskrit texts. 

In the declining days of Buddhism, the masses 
had lost all touch with Sanskrit learning. We have 
seen that the teeth of Queen AdunS were compared 
by the rustic bard to the bark of the cork plant (sola) 
in order to signify their whiteness. The metaphors 
of that peiiod appear to the Bengal people of this age 
as neither refined nor edifying, in spite of thier apt 
and homely character. With the revival of a taste 
for Sanskrit, the metaphorical expressions with 
which that language abounds, were freely borrowed 
for the embellishment of the vernacular, and they 
became familiar even to the rustic people of 
the villages. These metaphors were often tran- 
slated without any idea of appropriateness. A 
woman's gait would be compared, for instance, to 
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the movement^? of an elephant. The beauty of the 
hose was indicated by the beak of an eagle. Arms 
that reached down to the knee-joints were held as 
signs of manly beauty. The graceful steps of a 
girl were compared to the movements of a swan, 
and these and numerous similes like them became 
quite a craze with Bengali poets. Whenever a 
woman’s beauty was to be described, the reader Not always 
was certain to meet with such stereotyped figures 
of speech, which in more modern times became 
extremely hackneyed and tiresome. We must re- 
member that this country was once covered with 
forests, and in such ages when men lived closer to 
nature than they now are, the march of the elephant, 
slow and majestic, would attract the eyes. In a 
sight so famdiar, they miglit well discover points 
which would remind them of the stateliness of a 
graceful woman. On the Jungly banks of the 
beautiful Indian J/it/Sy the grace of a swan’s move- 
ment was a frequent sight that attracted the eyes. 

But ages passed and the forests were cut down ; 
the wild elephants passed out of sight, and the 
swan ceased to be a common object, hence those 
similes were no longer thought applicable to the 
idea of beautiful maidenhood. But where they 
thus naturally failed, convention came to the rescue. 

Conventional phrases from the classics had great ^ 
attractions for our poets, and with those who keeps 
did not themselves possess keen eyes for the fashion, 
observation of nature, they commanded an over- 
whelming influence. I quote below a stereotyped 
description of beauty. However ludicrous it may 
appear in translation, the cadence of the rhythmical 
lines, added to the s^veetness and sonorousness 
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of' the words, makes the description attractive 
in Bengali. What may strike a foreigner as some- 
what grotesque, is to us excusable, or even elegant, 
because the similes are classical and convention- 
ally correct, in accordance with the highest taste 
of a former period. 

A Stereo- Her eyes reprove the bird Khanjana in their 

criptfon^of Her eye-brows are like the bow of 

beauty. the God of Love, bent to aim the arrows of her 
side-long glances. The beak of an eagle would be 
no match for her beautiful nose. The crimson hue 
of her lips reminds one of the Vanduli flower. Her 
teeth are like pearls, and her smile like a flash of 
lightning, which dispels the darkness. By it she 
sheds ambrosia all around. Her waist is slender 
like the lion^s, and her motion slow and graceful as 
a swan’s,” 
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If classical figures occasionally overloaded ver- 
nacular poetry, the efforts of the translators, how- 
ever, did immense service towards the development 
of our language, by gradually enriching it with a 
supply of choice expressions fiom Sanskrit. Our 
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poor despicable patois rose to the dignity of a 
finished and mellifluous tongue, and a vast litera- 
ture was brought into existence, comprising nu- 
merous translations and expositions of Sanskrit 
works. The influence thus exerted upon the mass- 
es produced results of inestimable value, There 
is now not a rustic in a Bengal village who does 
not know how Ram nobly courted all misfortune 
and gave up the throne which by right belonged to 
him, because his father Da<;aratha in a moment 
of weakness had given a pledge to Kaikayl, his 
queen ; how the great Bhi^ma took the vow of 
celibacy because his father King ^antanu could not 
win Satyabatl for his bride unless he promised the 
throne to her sons ; how the King ^ivi offered his 
own flesh in fulfilment of a promise ; how Prahlada, 
son of Hiranyaka^ipu, was true to his faith, in the 
midst of the cruel persecutions by his father; how 
the sage Dadhichi, for the good of the world died 
by fire, to create the Thunderbolt ; how the young 
prince Dhruva attained final beatitude in tim heart 
of the forest, and d\vells for over in the Polar star ; 
how Alarka the king of spotless fame put out his 
otvn eyes for the sake of a vow ; how Ekalavya, the 
great archei cut off the thumb of his right hand at 
the desire of his teacher, Drona ; how^ Janaka the 
princely saint ruled his kingdom as a true servant of 
God, unmoved through weal and woe ; how Yudhis- 
thira would even choose hell for the sake of others ; 
and howNala, King of Ni?ada, suffered for the sake 
of truth all that a human being could suffer, and yet 
did not swerve from the righteous course. The 
devotion and sacrifices of woman as related in the 
PurSnas are even greater. Half a century ago no 
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woman in Bengal, however illiterate, was ignorant 
of the sufferings of the faultless Sita, her trial and 
her exile ; of the wonderful devotion of Savitri, who 
followed her husband Satyavana even in death ; 
of Damayantf and her wonderful resourcefulness in 
the recovery of her husband, Nala ; of Chinta, the 
devoted wife of King ^rivatsa ; of the calm courage 
of Queen Kaugalya who could say to her son Ram 
on the eve of his exile, “ Go thou to the forest for 
the cause of virtue ; and may the virtue and truth, 
which thou hast so faithfully followed, preserve 
thee!” Such were the stories and traditions by 
which the minds and characters of the masses were 
formed. When we read in the Chandi Kavya by 
Mukundarama, of Kalketu, the illiterate huntsman, 
referring to texts from the Bhagvata, in his soliloquy 
on the banks of the Ajoy ; of his wife Phullara ex- 
plaining to the Goddess Chandi the imprudence of 
visiting at strange houses, and illustrating her argu- 
ment by chapter and verse from the Ramayana ; or 
of Khullana, the beautiful wife of Dhanapati, freely 
quoting from the Purahas, as she talks with her 
co-wife Lahana, one need not be surprised at this 
display of learning even by people who sprang 
from the lower classes of Hindu society. The 
translations of the Purahas had by this time reach- 
ed the humblest cottage in Bengal. The way in 
which they were made familiar to illiterate men and 
women is interesting. The translated works were 
recited to them by those amongst themselves who 
were able to read, but a far greater popularising of 
Paurahik stories was carried out by the perfor- 
mances of the professional singers. These people, 
Mangal Gayaks, as they are called, give their 
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renderings of the ancient stories to this day during 
winter evenings by the roadsides and in the villages 
of Bengal. The performers may be as many as 
eleven or twelve in number, of whom one, the Gayen 
is the leader or soloist, while the rest act as a kind 
of subdued, humming chorus. The Mangal or reci- 
tation is held in some large court or in the open air. 
The Gayen stands in a prominent position, often 
wearing a crown on his head and Niipura or cym- 
bals on his feet, while his chorus sits crouching in 
a semi-circle behind him. He begins to narrate 
a Paur&hik story, singing the metrical verses of a 
vernacular translation from some Sanskrit poem. He 
acts as he sings, and the Nupuras make a jingling 
accompaniment to his measured and rythmical 
movements ; even now and then his recitation is 
interrupted by some moral or theological digression 
of his own, which is often of extraordinary depth 
and beauty. This will end with a song, in which, 
at a given signal, the chorus joins, dwelling on a 
low droning note, and giving to the main narrative 
a major or minor character according to the musi- 
cal interval they maintain between themselves and 
the solo. 

In this quaint spectacle — -which will draw hun- 
dreds or even thousands of men and women to see 
it, night after night, for months at a stretch, — we 
catch a glimpse of a world so old that even the 
Paurahik Renaissance itself, beside it, seems to be 
a thing of yesterday. The intellectual history of 
India ever since ^ an kara chary ya in the end of the 
Seventh century has been one long story of the pro- 
gressive democratising of the Vedanta philosophy ; 
and the theological and devotional profundity 
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of these Indian Mangal Gayaks is a result of this 
fact, a characteristic peculiar to themselves and to 
their age. But in the Mangal Gan itself, we can- 
not doubt that we have preserved to us the mode 
by which, in a remotely ancient past, the ballads of 
Homer were handed down amidst the villagers of 
Greece , the mode adopted by Damayanti in one ot 
the oldest portions of the Mahabharata, when she 
sent out the Gayaks to search for the lost Nala , 
nay, a mode not unprecedented in medieval Europe 
itself, when the parties of strolling minne-singers 
performed simple dramas like ‘ Ancassin and 
Nicolette^ in the manor hall. 

There are many classes of Indian rhapsodists, 
but these ballad singers are undoubtedly the oldest 
and most primitive. Even betore the period of which 
we are now speaking, in the time of the Pal Kings, 
as we have already mentioned, Bengal was rich in 
such ballad-chronicles It is perhaps from the great 
patronage which the Gayaks received from this 
particular dynasty, that a single performance of 
any narrative is called a PalS to this day. The 
one-stringed lyre which was used by a ballad- 
singer while singing the glories of Gopi Pal, is 
still known as the Gopi-yantra, after the name of 
that monarch. The poets who composed the songs 
of the Pal Kings were, in this respect, difterent 
from the court-bards of Delhi of a later period. 
The Renunciation of Gopi Chfind, for instance, was 
obviously not a subject that a man was hired and 
paid to sing. Its popularity and persistence weie 
directly due to the way in which it struck the 
imagination of the people and was taken up by the 
village Mahgal Gfiyaks. The ballads of Behulfi, 
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or Manasa Mangal, have a similar source. Old 
systems of worship seem to fly before us, as we 
begin to thread the mazes of the history of the 
Mangal Cans. P'or in.stance, we have the worship 
of the Planets, probably introduced by the Sythic 
Brahmins in a very remote age. It is my own 
belief that the story of Iprivatsa and ChiiiU, which 
occurs in most of the Bengali versions of the Maha- 
bharata, and cannot be traced to any knov\n 
Sanskrit original, represents an attempt, fashionable 
at a certain period, to popularise the worship of 
Saturn or ^ani, through these Mangal Gans. 

When we consider how much of the recitation, 
at any given performance, may be the rhapsodist’s 
own composition and what portion is derivative or 
traditional, we arc able to realise the way in which 
this particular form must have contributed to the 
growth of the great lipics The Mangal Gayak is 
accountable to none, for the source from which he 
draws his narrative. He may take one part of his 
recitative from one version of tlie story, and another 
from another, at his own sweet will. His only 
responsibility is to please his audience. The songs 
with w'hich his religious and descriptive passages 
are interspersed may be his own, or traditional, or 
lyrics of unusual beauty that he has picked from 
other poets of the countryside. The chorus is in 
such rapport with him, that they will often begin 
the accompaniment, in hushed fashion, on the last 
words of his recitation, bursting into fuller music as 
he enters on the song. Sometimes, again, they will 
be silent until the song gives the signal. 
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All this, which may seem to thoughtless ob- 
servers crude and unliterary, in actual fact consti* 
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tutes the great value of the Mangal-g5n. The fullest 
room is left to individual genius, and that fame and 
appreciation which are the main stimulus to poets, 
are given in their utmost measure by the rapt audi- 
ence vastly experienced in this form of composi- 
tion and ready to listen, spell-bound, for hours, if 
necessary to a Gsyak of unusual powers. It is thus 
easy to see how every performance of a Mangal 
represents the net result of the whole past ex- 
perience of the Chief Gayen and his chorus, in 
appealing to their audiences. Each has acted and 
reacted on the other for many years, and a very 
successful form of Mangal will become more or 
less stereotyped, though not beyond the possibility 
of added refinement, and will be handed down from 
father to son, from teacher to disciple, from 
master-singer to student or apprentice, generation 
after generation. Supposing now some great poet 
to arise, — some Homer or Valmiki — these floating 
tales and songs and ballads will be woven by him, 
with his unique combination of critical and creative 
genius, into a strong coherent shape. Definition 
and form are given to this. At such a moment it 
may be written down, weeded of its vernacular im- 
purities, its popular grossness or chance vulgarities, 
but throbbing with the strong sympathies and dra- 
matic instinct of the common people who gave 
birth to it. At this point, it appears as if the im- 
possible had taken place. The world receives a 
new' epic and it bears on its front a single poet^s 
name. 

It is owing to this popularisation of old stories 
by the professional rhapsodists that there is still a 
possibility of epic poems being written in this 
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country. Not only the subject, but the poetical 
features of a connected narrative become quite 
familiar to all classes of people, and when the great 
poet comes, he has the double advantage of linding 
a vast body of raw poetical material at hand, and a 
uilling audience educated to appreciate his subtlest 
acts of creative fancy. The poems of Chandl 
Mangal, Manasa Mangal, and the like, though they 
certainly do not bear comparison with the great 
Indian Epics, have thus a truly epic quality about 
them. They are expressions of all the poetry of 
the race and hence we find them read and admired 
by millions — the illiterate masses forming by far, 
the most devoted of their admirers. 


At every stage of our past history, these ballad- 
singers have risen up from amongst the masses. 
New features have been introduced, in accordance 
with the taste and fashion of the period, the nature 
of the changing environment. As the Gopiyantra 
or one-stringed lyre of the old rhapsodists was 
supplanted in a later age by the behala or violin 
and khanjan or cymbals, of our present Mangal 
Gayaks, so also the crown of the Chief Gayen is 
perhaps a new departure. 
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It is but natural that the Hindu Renaissance 
should have adopted this most convenient and 
powerful method for popularising Pauianik stories, 
and we have seen that it did .so, with the utmost 
vigour, improving the old ways, which had been 
natural only to rustic singers, and adding such 
touches of heightened poetry as were inevitably 
demanded by the deeper culture of the present 
audience. Under this head, of additions in accord- 
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ajice with new tastes, will fall those passages of des. 
rription and devotion, which are now expected. 

I have already referred to the subject-matter of 
these songs. The vast literature of the Pauranik 
stories furnished the Gayaks with inexhaustible 
stores of inspiration. Most of these stories are 
wrought by the Mangal Gayaks in high strung 
pathos. The story of the Great Hari^' Chandra, 
for instance, is one of their favourite subjects. 
This mighty king, after having performed the 
A^wamedha and other sacrifices, felt that there vvavS 
no monarch in the world who was as righteous as 
he. He was indeed one of the most truthful of 
men, but the vanity that he secretly indulged in the 
recesses of his heart was to be rooted out in 
order to make him a perfect man. A severe trial 
follows: — Vifwamitra, the sage, seeks to complete 
and manifest Harii;: Chandra’s passion for truth. 
He appears before the king and seeks gifts. Harig 
Chandra whose bounty is unlimited promises to give 
him whatever he would seek. The sage asks for his 
v\hole kingdom. The king has already pledged his 
word and there is no escape He leaves the king- 
dom and with his Queen ^aibya and the prince 
Rohita^wa goes a-begging. But the sage will not 
let him alone even in this plight. He comes to the 
king and asks for dakshina, the religious fee which 
must be added to all kinds of gifts to a Brahmin. 
He could not, he said, accept the kingdom if a 
fixed sum was not paid on this head. The 
King finding no remedy sells his wife and son to a- 
Brahmin ; and he himself becomes the slave of a 
Dom, one of those low-born men, who serve in the 
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funeral ground, and thus meets the demand of 
Vi^wamitra. 

He is bidden by his master to watch and ser>'." 
in the funeral ground during the night. It is a 
cloudy night and the rays of stars shine feebly 
over the grounds from which appears here and there 
the lurid light of funeral pyres that only increases 
the gloom of the place. A mourner comes, carrying 
a young lad in her arms, and implores, in a petious 
tone, help for cremating the dead child. Hari^ 
Chandra at once recognises in her his beloved 
Queen, the dead body being of his own son, the 
prince Rohitav'wa who died of snake-bite on that very 
day. The interview between the royal couple in 
that plight becomes heart-rending; the King of the 
world in the guise of a Dom in rags, and the 
Queen ^aibya whose beauty and character were 
the -themes of the songs of the Maghada bards, 
lowly at his feet in the agonies of insupportable 
grief. 

The whole story is tragic and full of tender 
pathos. Rsja Hari^ Chandra suffers for the sake of 
truth. There is no other compulsion throughout 
all these trials than that which springs from within, 
— from a sense of duty, which with men of high 
character, always carries the strongest force. 
The Gayen sings in a melodious strain and his 
voice trembles with tender emotion, as he describes 
the sufferings of the King. The pathos created by 
the woes of the Queen and of the Prince melt the 
audience to tears, and the silence that prevails over 
that vast congregation is only interrupted by occa- 
sional sobs~the Chief Singer^s tone ringing rn 
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strains of tender wail winch is heard in that 
assembly like the plaintive sound of a single lyre 
and the story becomes more real than any history. 

In all this, I have tried to show how great an 
influence was exercised on the minds of the people, 
by the Bengali versions of the PuiSnas. I shall 
now proceed to deal with some of the popular 
translations themselves which have helped to edu- 
cate the masses of Bengal, and also to form their 
character, for the last five centuries. 

(a) Translations of the Ram^yana. 

The translation of the Ramayana by Krittivasa 
is by far the most popular book in Bengal. Five 
hundred years have gone by, since the date of its 
composition, and still nearly a hundred thousand of 
copies are annually sold in Bengal. I found the hill 
people of Tippera, who speak the Tippera dialect, 
purchasing copies of this work when they came down 
to the plains. It is in fact the Bible of the people 
of the Gangetic Valley, and it is for the most pait the 
peasants v\dio read it. 

Krittivasa has left a graphic account of his own 
ancestry, and of the earlier portion of his life. 
Owing to the omission of certain names, however, 
from this autobiographical notice, an important 
problem touching his career remains unsolved. It 
has not been definitely ascertained who the Em- 
peror of Gour was, referred to by him as his patron, 
by whose order he translated the Ramayana. 

know for certain that he was born in Febru- 
ary, 1346 A.D., on the 30th of the Bengali month 
Magh— ^the ^ri Panchami day, when Saras wati, the 
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goddess of learning, is worshipped in Bengal. The 
goddess no doubt looked with a benign smile upon 
the new comer, who heard at his birth the hymns 
recited by the Brahmins, and the sound of the 
conch-shells blown by the women. We may pre- 
sume further that the goddess granted the baby the 
boon of immortal fame. Krittivasa gives an in- 
teresting history of his ancestors. They were 
Kulina Brahmins descended from ^riharsa who came 
to Bengal from Kanouje at the call of King Adi(;ur 
in 732 A.D.^' Nara Simha Ojha, 17th in descent from 
^riharsa, was the prime minister of King Vedanuja, 
whom we identify with King Danuja Madhava of 
Swarnagrama. Nara Sirhha Ojha left Eastern Bengal 
and settled in the village Fulia in 24 Paraganas pro- 
bably in 1248 A. D , owing to the disturbance 
which followed an invasion of Suvarhagrama by 
Emperor Fakiruddin. Nara Sirhha’s son Garveswara 
was knowm for his large-heaitedness and his son 
Muiari Ojha was by far the most distinguished 
scion of his illustrious family, if we are to believe 
the accounts given by Krittivasa. He thus says of 
Murari Ojha. 

t “ Murari w'as a great man, and was always en- 
gaged in religious pursuits. He was known for his 
extreme piety and was esteemed by all. No one 
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ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life or 
by passion. He was handsome in appearance. 
His scholarship in religious literature was as great 
as that of Markandeya or of Vyas.’^ 

Murari Ojlia^s son Vanamali was the father of 
our poet. In his autobiographical sketch Krittivasa 
gives details about the position held by his uncles 
and cousins, together with a description of their 
personal qualifications which we omit. When 
Krittivasa entered his eleventh year he went to read 
in a Tola on the banks of the Bara Ganga.* There 
he read Sanskrit, Grammar and poetry, for many 
years. When he completed his education, he 
waited on the King of Gauda with a view to obtain 
some recognition of his scholarship. t He had com- 
posed five elegant verses in Sanskrit, praying 
for ail interview with the king and had sent this 
through one of the officers of the royal guards. 
At about 7 o’clock in the morning, the guard came 
back carrying with him a golden staff. He 
approached Krittivasa and informed him that his 
prayer was granted and that he was ordered to 
lead him to the Emperor. Krittivasa followed the 
officer through nine successive gates, and came to 
the presence of the king, who sat on a throne, lion- 
like in his majesty. On his right sat the minister 
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goddess of learning, is worshipped in Bengal. The 
goddess no doubt looked with a benign smile upon 
the new comer, who heard at his birth the hymns 
recited by the Brahmins, and the sound of the 
conch-shells blown by the women. We may pro- 
sume further that the goddess granted the baby the 
boon of immortal fame. Krittivasa gives an in- 
teresting history of his ancestors. They were 
Kulina Brahmins descended from ^riharsa who came 
to Bengal from Kanouje at the call of King Adi(;ur 
in 732 A.D.^’ Nara Simha Ojha, 17th in descent from 
^riharsa, was the prime minister of King Vedanuja, 
whom we identify with King Danuja Madhava of 
Swarnagrama. Nara Sirhha Ojha left Eastern Bengal 
and settled in the village Fulia in 24 Paraganas pro- 
bably in 1248 A. D , owing to the disturbance 
which followed an invasion of Suvarhagrama by 
Emperor Fakiruddin. Nara Simha's son Garveswara 
was knowm for his large-heaitedness and his son 
Muiari Ojha w'as by far the most distinguished 
scion of his illustrious family, if we are to believe 
the accounts given by Krittivasa. He thus says of 
Murari Ojha. 

t “ Murari w*as a great man, and was always en- 
gaged in religious pursuits. He was known for his 
extreme piety and was esteemed by all. No one 
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haug overhead, and the monarch was there 
enjoying the sunshine of the month of Magha. 

I took my stand at some distance from his 
majesty, but he beckoned me with his hand to 
come nearer. A minister loudly pronounced the 
royal order, requiring me to approach the King, 
which I did in all haste. I stood at a distance of 
four cubits from him. I recited seven verses in 
Sanskrit, to which he listened attentively. Five 
gods inspired me, and by the grace of Saraswatl, the 
rhyme and metre came spontaneously. Sweet were 
the verses and varied were their metres. The king 
was pleased and ordered me to be garlanded. Kedar 
Khan sprinkled drops of sweet-scented sandal on 
my head. The King presented me with a silk-robe. 
He asked his coiirtiers what gift would best be- 
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come the occasion. They replied, ** Whatever your 
majesty may deem fit. The recognition of your 
majesty is the only true reward of merit. Then 
they advised me to ask of the king whatever I 
might want. I replied, “ Nothing do I accept from 
any one. Gifts I avoid. Whatever 1 do, I care for 
glory alone. No scholar, however great, can blame 
my verses.'^ 

The King was pleased with my answer and re- 
quested me to compose the Ramsyana. With this 
token of recognition from him I left the court. 
People from all parts of the capital thronged to 
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have a sight of me, deeming me a wonderful man. 
They said, “ Blessed are you, O scholar of Fulia, 
you are amongst the scholars what Valmiki was 
amongst the sages.*^ By the blessings of my parents 
and with the authority of my master, I completed 
seven -cantos of the Ramayaha.^^ 

In the genealogical work Mahavam^avall, by 
Dhruvananda Mi^ra, written in the year 1495, we 
find this mention of Krittivasa. Krittivasa the 
wise poet, who is of a quiet nature, and peace- 
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loving disposition, and v6ry popular/^ The court, 
referred to in the autobiographical account, was in 
all probability that of Kamsa NSrayafia of Tabirpur. 
Jagadananda, the minister referred to by the poet, 
was a nephew of the Raja. Mukunda, the chief 
Pandit of the court, was probably Mukunda 
Bhaduri whose son ^rikrisna was the prime minis- 
ter, and whose grandson Jagadananda was a minis- 
ter of the court. They were all Varendra Brahmins. 
The title Khan affixed to the name of a courtier 
named Kedar shews the court of this King to have 
been already subjected to Mahammadan influence. 
In a manuscript-copy of the AranyakSnda of the 
Ramayaha, we find Krittivasa lamenting over his 
failing health and his sufferings. 

The Ramayaha by Krittivasa, as we find it in 
print, is not at all the book that Krittivasa 
wrote. In Bengal, where the vernacular was adopt- 
ed as a means of popular teaching, all good works 
used to be recast by those who copied them at 
subsequent periods. The words which grew 
obsolete, and forms of expressions that became 
unfashionable, in course of time, were changed by 
copyists. There were also interpolations and 
omissions on a large scale, by reason of which after 
a few centuries the whole work would present a 
form in many points different from the original. 
But the general tone was as a rule preserved, and 
those who made changes, orothetwise added to the 
poem, adapted themselves more or less to its style. 
Krittivasa and Chaucer were nearly contemporary. 
But what a difference between them ! The Rama- 
yaAa of Krittivasa, passing through constant changes 
to suit the tastes of the moderns, is even now 
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a fountain of inspiration to millions of people, 
whereas ‘ The Canterbury Tales’ lies on the shelf 
amongst the classics, and is approached by the 
learned only. Historically of course such a state of 
things does not commend itself. What the ori- 
ginal poem of Krittivasa was like, can now be only 
dimly guessed under the mass of later interpola- 
tions and alterations. By the efforts of the Vangiya 
Shahitiya Parisada, a number of very old Mss. of 
the Ramayana have been secured with a view to 
the recovery of the genuine poem of Krittivasa. 
Their different readings, however, are a puzzle to 
our scholars But when we consider the vast 
influence that this poem in its modernised form is 
still exerting, after the lapse of 500 years, on the 
education of the masses in Bengal, we do not really 
know how far we should regret the loss of the 
original poem, the quaint and antiquated form of 
which could afford only a philological interest. 
It must be stated here that the poetry of the 
original work has not suffered at all by these 
changes. The country people, true to their strong 
poetical instincts, have preserved the really 
beautiful and interesting passages while they 
simplified and modernised the style. Interpolations 
and changes have been made chiefly with the 
object of introducing into the poem leading 
thoughts of the succeeding ages. Vaisnava poets, 
particularly, have enhanced the charm of the book 
by adding a devotional element, which, in the 
present shape of the poem, forms one of its chief 
features. 

The changes wrought in the poem have been 
great. We can now trace in it the interpolating 
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hands of Vai^havas as well as ^^ktas — followers of 
those two different cults who shewed such bitter 
animosity towards each other for so many cen- 
turies. The work being, as I have said, the 
most popular in Bengal, different religious sects 
missed no opportunity to introduce their own 
various doctrines, and pass them on in the name 
of Krittivasa. These are like the advertisements 
on the cover of a shilling-novel, There could not 
be a better method for propagating a religious 
creed, and Krittivasa not only helped the circula- 
tion, but his name added weight to the doctrines 
themselves. 

Krittivasa’s Ramayaha at the present day is a 
curious medley, in which the different elements of 
Paurahic religion have found a place, and it does 
not follow Valmiki’s original poem very closely. 

As far as Krittivasa was concerned, he was pro- 
bably faithful to Valmiki, though he abridged him. 

We come to this conclusion on comparing the 
earlier manuscripts ; the older the Ms., the nearer 
it is to Valmiki^s Kpic 

The story of Ram^s exile which forms the main 
theme of the Ramayaha is briefly this: — Ram is to 
ascend the throne by the wish of his father King 
Dagaratha. He is dressed gorgeously, his person 
decked with jewels, his rich apparel diffusing the 
sweet scent of sandal : he is delighted with the 
prospect of his coronation ; the people applaud his 
virtues and look forward to his being crowned a king. exile. 
Ram is talking gaily about his good fortune with 
his beautiful bride Sita, when he is suddenly 
called, at dawn of day, to the appartnients of his 
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royal father, old Da^aratha He passes through 
the streets, which ring with the joyous shouts of 
men and women greeting him. The capital is 
decked with flowers and banners. The air is frae- 
rant. Everywhere, throngs of people wait to catch 
sight of Ram, whose beauty of person, matchless 
valour, truthfulness and anxiety to help the poor 
and needy, have endeared him to all hearts. Ram 
comes into the presence of the old monarch, but 
there he meets with a strange spectacle ; the king 
is shedding tears and dares not look at his dear 
son. Ram is awe-striken, like a traveller treading 
on a venomous snake that lies in his path. His 
step-mother Kaikeyi, the favourite Queen of Da9a- 
ratha, sits beside her husband in an attitude on 
which the firmness of a fell purpose is apparent — her 
features inspired with strange emotions, which do 
not betray any softness of heart. Ram makes his 
usual obeisance to both. The king weeps like a 
child, and hangs his head ; but the queen speaks 
out. Taking advantage of an old vow which Da^a- 
ratha made to her, she has extorted a promise to 
banish Ram for fourteen years, and to place her own 
son,Bharata, on the throne of Ayodhya. To this, 
Da^aratha adds in great grief that, promise-bound 
as he is, he is helpless ; but his son can easily take 
the throne by force ; and this he ought to do. The 
people of Uttara Ko^ala will give him full support 
in such an attempt. Ram for a moment stands 
silent as a statue. Only a moment ago he dreamt 
of an Empire. Now he feels, with the ascetics, that 
man^s true greatness lies in the sacrifice that he 
makes, and that earthly magnificence cannot really 
give him glory. At this, he throws away his jewels 
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and his rich apparel, dismisses the state-carriage 
that brought him here, waives aside the royal um- 
brella and with a firmness of purpose which is dig- 
nity itself, he puts on the bark of a tree, turns an 
ascetic, and leaves the palace. His half brother 
Lak§mana and the beautiful princess .Slta, of whose 
fair face even the Sun and Moon were scarcely 
hitherto allowed to have a peep, follow him. This 
daughter of the pious and revered Janaka, the King 
of Mithila, can by no means be persuaded to live 
in the palace without her Lord ; she throws away 
her jewels, and her tender feet, coloured with 
beautiful Alta, tread the bare earth with its 
thorny paths, while the people of Ajodhya lament 
wildly, as they see the royal couple, and the prince 
Laksmana leave the capital in such a sad plight. 
The old King Da^aratha is crushed to death under 
the heavy burden of sorrow. Bharata, son of 
Kaikeyl, comes to Ajodhya, and hears of the machi- 
nations of his mother only to be struck with grief. 
Followed by the loyal subjects of Ayodhya, he over- 
takes Ram in the forest ; abandoning his own royal 
dress, he walks on foot and falls at his brother's feet, 
begging him, with tears, to take the kingdom. But 
Ram will not accept this. Bharata, however, cannot 
be persuaded to return without Ram. Ram pre- 
vails upon him at last, giving him his sandals, which 
he carries on his head and places on the throne, prot- 
claiming himself to be the regent of Ram's shoes, 
and ruling the kingdom in that capacity. Ram 
goes to the Dandakaranya groves, w^here the lofty 
peaks of Chitrakuta, the beautiful lake Pampa, the 
'silver streams of the Mandakini girdling the foot of 
Chitrakuta, — the manifold beauties of the picturesque 
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scenery of the Dak?inatya and the ever-changing 
seasons allay their hearths grief, and the royal couple 
and the prince Laksmana pass their days, restored 
to peace of mind, and even to happiness. In the 
14th year of exile, Sila is carried off by Ravaha, the 
Raksasa King of Lanka ; and Ram with the help of 
Sugriva, King of Kiskindhya, wages a dreadful war 
to recover his wife. In Lanka, Sita resists all the 
persuasions, threats and oppressions of Ravaha. 
She is resigned in her forlorn condition but firm and 
resolute in her mind. Ram obtains victory over the 
Rak^asa King and recovers Sita, and returns with her 
to the capital after fourteen years. He ascends the 
hrone of Ayodhya, but his subjects express 
.heir doubt about Sita^s fidelity during her stay 
it Ravaha's palace; and Ram only to satisfy 
he people, banishes her, though he knows 
ler to be faultless. For the purpose of the 
\^wamedha or horse-sacrifice ceremony which he 
lolds after a time, the subjects hope that the king 
will marry again, as without a queen such cere- 
monies cannot be performed. But Kam makes a 
golden image of Sita, and says that he has but one 
wife ; she has been true to him in all his sufferings 
and he does not, for one moment, suspect her to be 
faithless. He knows her to be pure as purity 
itself ; and he has banished her only because he 
could not prove his own conviction to others. In 
the capacity of a king whose principal duty is to 
win the good wishes of his people, he has sacri- 
ficed all the happiness of his life and he is more 
miserable by doing so than the most miserable of bis 
subjects. He performs the horse-sacrifice ceremony, 
sitting beside the golden image of Sita. Not 
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long after this, she is brought by the sage Val- 
mlki, in whose hermitage she was, to the court of 
Ram. There she stands, with down cast eyes like 
the young moon, the poet says, in its second day. 
The people arc struck dumb at the sight of the 
lovely queen — that beautiful Sita vvho in her youth 
went to the forest of her own free will, out of 
devotion to Ram, and triumphed over the unheard- 
of persecutions of Ravaha, and who now, though 
subjected to repeated wrongs by her husband, is, as 
ever, a suppliant of liis grace. When the question 
of her trial is again raised, however, the queen calls 
upon her mother, the Earth, to open and take her 
to herself. Verily she has been her true daughter, 
ever since she was found by Janaka, the King, in 
the furrow of a field, and she is a patient sufferer of 
wrongs even as the Earth herself. A cavity opens, 
at these words, and the Earth in the guise of a stately 
woman appears from within. Sit5 throws herself 
into her arms, and, with her last looks fixed on 
Ram, enters in, and disappears. 

This is in brief tlie story of the Rsmsyaha. It 
is full of tender and pathetic interest. Its tales of 
righteousness, of life-long devotion, of holy ad- 
herence to one^s vows and consequent sufferings 
have an ennobling influence on the people at large, 
and they are never weary of hearing them recited. 

One point need be mentioned here. The 
stories of the Puranas never involve their readers 
in a merely tragic interest. The sufferings that 
raise a man^s character— martyrdoms for the sake of 
virtue, are the subjects which they take up. The 
poem attracts the reader by its literary excellence, 
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by some romantic motive appealing to the ordinary 
nrind ; But in addition, there is a great purpose 
to be traced in this Paurgnic literature, underlying 
and hallowing the realistic scenes. This purpose is 
not made inarlistically prominent, but it works half- 
revealed as the great Moral Law that runs through 
the affairs of men in this world. In India religion is 
not dissociated from any department of thought ; 
in poetry, in philosophy and even in logic, the 
chief point, the Indian writers have in view, is 
spirituality, which to their eyes is the finer essence 
of life and without which life sinks into grossness. 
Their earthly habitations are meant as temporary 
residences which always have lattices and apertures 
open towards heaven. 

Details of the changes which have been made 
by later poets in the original work of Krittivssa 
will be dealt with in the chapter on Vai?navism. 

The great The great popularity of Krittivgsa cannot but 

of*Kr*ttlV^ strike any one who visits Bengal. Through the 

RS^Iyana cocoanut and mango groves which half conceal the 
thatched roofs of the villages, let one pass by the 
narrow muddy road, in the stillness of the night, 
when nature, as it were, drowses, with the droop- 
ing leaves of the trees and the waning light in the 
cottages, and he will mark here and there some 
small merchant or craftsman, sitting beside his 
lamp and poring over the pages of the Rgmayana, 
which he chants, as he reads, in a sing-song voice, 
that chimes in, with the droning of the beetles and 
the sound of the falling leaves. 
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Numerous writers after Krittivasa translated 
the Ramayana into Bengali, but none of them 
could ever rival his popularity or throw his great 
work into the shade, though some of the subsequent 
translations display a highly finished style of com- 
position. The reasons which have determined this 
preference for Krittivasa are two-fold, (i) Kritti- 
vasa, of all the translators of the Ramayana, has 
made the nearest approach to reproducing that 
pathos which is admittedly the strength of Valmiki’s 
great epic. (2) The unmatched simplicity of Kritti- 
vasa\s translation commends it to the masses more 
than any other literary quality. This simplicity of the 
Bengali recension is also on the lines of Valmiki. 

Of the other translators of the Ramayana, we 
must lirst name Sastivara Sen who was born at 
Jhinardwipa, the modern Jhinerdi in Vikrampur in 
the district of Dacca. He belonged to the Vaidya 
or physician caste and lived more than three hun- 
dred years ago. Sastivara and his son Gangadas 
were voluminous writers. The son completed 
what the father had left unfinished. They tran- 
slated not only the Ramayana, but also the Maha- 
bharata, and wrote poems besides in honour of 
Manasa Devi. Sastivara is precise and short. 
Gangadas is rather elaborate and more poetic in 
his descriptions. Here are a few lines from 
Gangadas. Sita praystobetaken tothebOsomof her 
mother, Eearth, when her sufferings grow unbearable. 

* Tear-drops finer than pearls fell from her eyes 
as she addresseS^ Ram, her husband, in a tone that 
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trembled with great grief. ^ You are the Lord of 
the world and the help of the helpless, OKing! 
You know best whether I have been true or not. I 
am the daughter of hZarth and I am your wife. 
God created me for the personification of sorrow. 
You desire to place me under public trial, as many 
times as you please, before the people, even as 
one might do to a harlot. Such an insult as this 
trial my heart will no longer bear. Sltg, bids* you 
a life long farewell, and begs permission at ^S'ur 
feet to depart for ever. None in tlu\ world could 
I count upon as my refuge, excepting you. May 
you, Oh lord, be my husband in all my future 
births ! ’ Saying this, Sita in deep distress, began to 
cry, ‘ O mother, mother ! you can bear, O mother, 
the burden of all mortal things, but not the sorrow 
of your own daughter!’^' 
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If this had been a translation from the original, 
I would not have cared to quote it. But all who 
know the Sanskrit epic will attest the imperious 
tone of the brief expressions that fell from Sita in 
the moment of deserting the world. In the extract 
quoted above, on the other hand, she speaks like a 
simple' Bengali woman and though we may miss 
here the lofty reticence and composure of the 
original, yet one cannot fail to admire the great 
inj|iight arid refinement with which Gangadas has 
pourtrayed Sita’s mingling of pride and sweet- 
ness. 

The date of the composition of Dwija DurgS- 
rgm's translation of the RsmSyana is unknown ; 
but this author flourished after Krittivasa of whose 
poem he speaks with great respect in the preface. 

Jagat Rsm, the next great translator of the 
RSmayaria, was born in the village Bhului, three 
miles to the south-west of Rsniganj, a station 
on the East Indian Railway. Close to this 
village on the south are the Vehari Nath Hills. 
On the west rise the historic ranges of Panchakota. 
On the north flows the strong, though narrow, 
current of the Dsmodara like a silver line through 
sandy banks. The scenery of the village is beauti- 
ful and the place is “a meet nurse for the poetic 
child.” Jagat Rsm was a gifted poet. He was 
set to the task of translating the RamSyaria by 
Raghunath Sinha Bhup, Raja of Panchakota, and 
completed the work in 1655 He also began to 

write another book called Durga Pancharatri which 
he did not live to complete. The last cantos of 
this were written by bis son Rftm Prasad Ray in 
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R§m r68o A. D. Jagat Ram’s Ramayana has a racy 
1 680 *A%. sparkling style and was at one time much 
appreciated. 

^Iva^ Next comes Sarada Mangala by ^iva ChafaA 

Charan. ^ Vaidya, born in the village of Kathadia in 

Vikrampur in the district of Dacca- This recen- 
sion of the Ramayana was composed in the latter 
part of the i8th century. 


Adbhuta- This author’s real name was Nityananda and 

CllSf*VVA 

1742 A.D. Adbhutacharyya was his title. He bagan the work 
of translation when he was yet a boy and brought 
his work to completion in 1742 A. D. 


Kavi* 

cliandra*s 

ramayana 


Kavichandra was the title, ^ankara being the 
name of the poet. Many chapters and passages 
from this Ramayana have been added to that of 
I^rittivasa,and in the shape in which we find the latter 
poem now, it owes largely to these additions. The 
well-known humourous canto of Angada Raybar or 
Interview between Angada, as ambassador, and 
RSvana, which is now inseparable from Krittivasa’s 
Ramayana, was written by ^ankara Kavichandra. 
Besides this translation of the Ramayana, he wrote 
many other poems, all of which are characterised 
by a lively poetical spirit. Kavichandra was one 
of the most voluminous of old Bengali writers.* 


* I have found 46 poems in all by this author. Kavichandra 
translated the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bhaga 
bata in Bengali The 46 poems, numerated below, fall under 
one or the other of these three groups. I mention in the list the 
dates, where available, on which the MSS. that I found were 
[:opied. 

(1) Akruda agamana 1683 A. D. 

(2) Ajamiler UpSkhyan 680 A. D. 

(3) Arjuner Darpa Churna 1847 A. I 

(4) Arjuner BSnd bAndhft PAIA 1691 A. D 

(5) Unchhabritti PAIA 1654 A. D 4 
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He was born in Panna, a village near" Logo 
in the district of Bankura. Babu Makhan L^l 
Banerjee, a descendant of Qankara through one of 
his daughters, has, at great pains, collected a com- 


(6) Uddhaba Saitibad 1654. 

( 7 ) Ekada^brata Pala 1680 A. D. 

(8) Kangsabadha. 

(9) Kahvamunir Parah 1813 A. D. 

(10) Kapila Mangal. 

(11) Kuntir ^iva Puja 1672 A. D. 

(12) Krisner Swargarohana 1678 A. D. 

(13) Kokilsaihgbad 1859 A. D. 

(14) Qedu Churi 1873 A D, 

(15) Chitra Ketur Upakhyan. 

(16) Da^am Purafia. 

(17) Data Karna 1655 A. D. 

(18) Diva Rasa. 

(19) Draupadir Vastra Harana 1702 A. D. 

(20) Draupadir Sayambara. 

(21) Dhruva Cbaritra. 

(22) Nanda Vid%a 1758 A. D. 

(23) Pariksiter Bramha 

(24) Pariygta Harafia. 

(25) Prahlada Charitra 1664 A D 

(26) Bharata Upakhyana 1673 A. D. 

(27) Vaha Parva 1678 A. D. 

(28) Udyoga Parva. 

(29) Bhisma Parva. 

(30) Kartia Parva. 

(3O Parva 1673 A. D. 

(32) Gada Parva. 

(33) RadhikA Mangal 1660 A. D. 

(34) Lanka Kanda. 

(35) Rfivafibadha 1839. 

(36) Rukmifii Harana. 

(37) (Ivar&mer Yuddha. 

(38) ^ivi UpakhySn. 

(39) Sits Harah. ^ 

(40) Hari9 Cbandrer PSlS 1796 A. D. 

(41) Adhyitma Rimiyaiia 1743 A. 0. 
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plete manuscript of ^ankara’s works which, however, 
he is not able to publish for want of funds. Kavi- 
chandra lived about the end of the i6th century. 

The RarnSyaha by Laksmah Bandyopadhgya, 
was composed in the middle of the 17th century. 

The Ramayaha, by Valaram Bandyopadhaya, 
was written in comparatively modern times. It was 
completed in 1838 A. D. Valaram Bandyopadhaya 
was born in the village of Meteri in the district of 
Nadia; he dedicated his works to Madhava, his 
household God. 

In the original poem of Valmiki, Ram chiefly 
^gures as a great man only. In Adikanda and 
Uttarakanda, — the first canto and the last — 
which, according to scholars, did not form part of 
the original poem, there are incidents that prove 
him to be an incarnation of Vishu. In the other 
five kandas, or cantos, however, which we believe 
to be the genuine epic of Valmiki, he mainly 
appears to us as a great man guided by the noblest 
of impulses, and this high character requires no 
help of a mythological kind to commend him to the 
reverence of the people. The Hindu mind, how- 
ever, has undergone a change since the original 
epic was composed. Ram has now become, in the 
eyes of the people, an incarnation of Vi^fiu and his 
name for millions is a synonym for God. To a writer 
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Besides these Kavichandra wrote a Voluminous work in 
honour of 91va. 
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who believes in the divinity of Ram with all his 
heart, the epic is no longer a mere poem, every word 
of it is divine. The Bengali rescensions of the 
Ramayaha, as also the Hindi Ramayaha by Tulasi 
Das, differ in this point from the original Sanskrit 
epic. Whenever the vernacular poets attempt to 
describe any episode of Ram's life, the expressions 
they use, in the excess of their devotional fervour, 
verge on the phraseology of sermons and prayers, 
and w'e miss in them the vigorous realistic descrip- 
tions of the original. Here is an account of the 
rainy season by Ram Mohan who lived in the last 
part of the eighteenth century. The poet labours 
under an ovei whelming idea of Ram's divinity, 
and cannot forget this even while giving an 
account of natural scenery at a particular season. 


Ram 

Mohan. 


* “ In the month of A?adha the newly formed a descrip- 
clouds appear in the sky, and I find the beautiful 
dark blue complexion of Ram, mirrored in them. 

It thunders continually. The sound falls upon my 
ear like the twanging of Ram's bow-string. The 
lightning flashes at intervals. Even so flashes the 
figure of Ram in the mind of a devotee. At the 
sight of the newborn clouds, the peacocks dance 
for joy. So are goodly men overjoyed at the sight 
of Ram. Rain pours incessantly on the earth. 

How like the tears that Ram shed, in his grief for. 
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Sita ! The lotus blooms in the lake, as shines the 
image of Ram in the minds of his devotees. The 
bees suck honey never leaving the lotus. Even so 
do the minds of the spiritual cling to the feet of 
Ram Chandra. The thirst of the bird Chataka is 
allayed by the rain as it falls. So are the pas- 
sions of the flesh soothed by the presence of Ram. 
The rivers and streams run swiftly to lose them- 
selves in the ocean, as the universe moves onward 
to lose itself in Ram. The rain-drops soothe the 
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heart of the earth, as the weary and the heavy laden 
are soothed by Ram’s name.” 

In spite of its ingenuity, which might have 
made it artificial, this poem is full of simple faith. 
But, however this be, there is nothing to be 
found in the original Sanskrit poem of Vfilmiki 
which would give any opportunity to the poet for 
indulging in such fancies. 

Of all the translations of the Ramfiyana 
which followed Krittivasa’s work, that by Raghu- 
nandan GoswamI is decidedly the best. This has 
been published by the Battala publishing firms in 
Calcutta. It commands a good sale. The author 
was a learned man, and his writings display fault- 
less rhyme, and a great command over language. 
It is a work which attracts more by the richness 
of its rythmical expression, its finished style of 
composition, and its variety of metre than by 
pathos or pow'er of delineating character and feel- 
ings. It is based not only on the Ramayana of 
Valmiki but also on the Hindi recension by Tulasi 
Das, and on some of the Puianas in which the 
story of Ram Chandra is re-told. 

The author was born in the village., Mar, in the 
district of Burdwan and completed the Rama- 
rasayana, as his poem is called, in the middle of the 
1 8th century. He belonged to the illustrious family 
of Nityananda; and his father’s name W'as Ki^ori- 
mohan Goswaml, He dedicated the book to Radha 
Madhava, the tutelary deity of his family. 

It is difficult to shew in translation the rythm 
•and the elegance of metre of a particular language, 
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and these are the forte of Raghunandana’s writings. 
He pleases the ear more often than he touches 
the heart. I shall make an attempt to trans- 
late a short passage, from the Rama Rasayana, 
below. 

* Now Ram made himself ready for the battle 
with a gladsome heart. With the tender bark of a 
tree he girded himself tightly. His thick matted 
hair he circled about his head. Hard armour he 
wore that fitted him close. 

We feel that in this translation, the rich has 
become poor. When a very ordinary idea is made 
to sparkle by mere wealth of expression, it loses 
all its beauty, as soon as it is stripped of that 
particular garb ; and Raghunandan will be a poet 
only to those who know Sanskrit well, or speak a 
Sanskritic language. 

• The Ramayana by Ramgovinda Das consists of 
25,000 ^lokas or verses and is therefore voluminous 
in size. The author’s grandfather’s name is Kunja 
Viharl Das and his father's name, ^ivaram Das. 
The date of the composition of this poem is not 
known. 
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In my researches amongst the Bengali villages, 
and from other sources was derived, in addition, a 
large number of translations of particular episodes 
or portions of the Ramayaha. Again there are 
many other poems which treat of the story inci- 
dentally. Of these we name some below : — 

(i) Qri Dharma Itihasa by Guharaj Khan. 

(?.) Kau^alya Chauthi^a by Ramjivan Rudra. 

(3) Sitar vanavasa by one who subscribes himself 
as a son of Guna Chandra. 

(4) Lobku^er Yuddha by Loka Nath Sen. 

(5) Parijat haraha by Bhavani Nath. 

(6) Rayvara by Dwija Tul^i Das. 

(7) Ramer Svargarohaha by Bhavanichandra. 

(8) Laksmaha Dikvijaya by Bhavani Das. 

(9) Ramayaha by Dwija Dayarama. 

(10) A story of the Ramayana by Ka^iram. 

(ii) Jagat Ballava^s Ramayana. 

(12) Bhu§andi Ramayana by Raja Prithi Chan- 
dra of Pakur. 

(13) Lanka Kanda by Fakir Ram (Ms. copied in 
1602 A.D.). 

(14) Arahya Kahda by Vikan ^ukla Das. 

(13) Kalnemir Rayvara by Ka^I Nath. 

The above works, on the subject of the 
Ramayana, were written between the 14th and the 
1 8th centuries. 
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The Mahg- 
bhirata, an 
epitome of 
Indian 
thought. 


(6) Translations of the Mahabharata. 

The story of the Mahabharata is not so compact 
as that of the Ramayana. It is by no means, 
however, the less popular of the two. The Maha- 
bharata is an encyclopedic collection — an epitome ol 
Indian thought and civilisation, the successive stages 
of wliich are, as it were, mirrored in it. There is a 
Bengali adage which says “ What is not found 
in the BhSrata (the Mahabharata) is not in Bhaiata 
(India).” Round about the main plot — the great 
war between the Kauravas and the Fandavas, — 
there is a wild growth of wonder-tales in which the 
current literature and traditions of ancient India 
are undoubtedly entangled. From the din of war- 
fare to the quiet and contemplative philosophy of the 
Gita, the reader is carried without an apology ; and 
descriptions of heroic exploits and unmatched 
chivalry are interspersed with accounts of austeri- 
ties and penances undergone for the sake of reli- 
gion and with mythological accounts of gods. To 
add a chapter to such a work is the easiest thing 
that one can do. One has simply to put a query 
in the mouth of Janmejaya and that never-wearied 
narrator, the sage Vaiyampayana, is sure to relate 
whatever may be asked him in earth or heaven. 
The poem is like the fabled Sadi of Draupadi which 
may be dragged out indefinitely to any length. 
In the Bengali versions, the poets lost no oppor- 
tunity to introduce new stories and incidents from 
comparatively modern life. The pathetic tale of 
^rlvatsa and Chinta is their addition ; and it is not 
the only one which they have added to the epic in 
its Bengali garb* 
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We need not proceed with the tale of the 
Mahabharata at any length. The main story is not 
the whole preoccupation of the poem. The Gita in 
the Udyoga Parva, together with the moral and the 
spiritual discourses of Bhisma, in the ^anti Parva, 
yields to no episode of the mam plot, in the interest 
which they evoke in the mind of the readers. The 
story of Nala and Damayanti, of ^akuntala, of 
^armii^ta and hundreds of such engrafted pieces, 
which are* now inseparabU* from the main poem, 
have little beating on the incidents of the (ireat 
War. An account of the Kauravas and the I’an- 
davas only would convey a veiy inadequate idea 
of the contents of the epic. Briefly speaking, the 
story is as follows : — The princes of the lines of Kuru 
and of Pandu were born and brought up under 
circumstances which led to feelings of animosity 
on either side, ultimately bursting into the most 
sanguinary warfare on the fields of Kuruksetra. 
'The five brothers, Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, tried by all possible means 
to avert the war. They were the rightful heirs to 
half the kingdom ; but Duryyodhana and his 
brothers would not part with this. Yudhisthira, the 
eldest Pandava, asked of King, Duryyodhana, a 
grant of five villages only, so that the five brothers 
might have some refuge in the world. Even this 
Duryyodhana refused to give, saying “ Not half 
the earth, that may be covered by the point of a 
needle, will I give without war.^' Added to this 
were the great wrongs committed against the 
PSndavas by Duryyodhana from boyhood upwards, 
— the conspiracies to assassinate them, from each of 
which they had a narrow escape, and the last act, 
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surpassing all the rest, — the atrocious insult upon 
Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavas. A war was 
inevitable and the Ksatriya Princes of India rallied 
on either side when it actually broke out. The 
Pandavas with the help of Kri§na gained the victory, 
though nearly the whole race of K§atriyas was extir- 
pated, in a terrible battle that raged for eighteen suc- 
cessive days incessantly on the plains of Kuruk^etra. 
Yudhi?thira was afterwards smitten with remorse for 
having waged a cruel war which had resulted in the 
death of his relations and friends. T'his grief was 
accentuated by the news of the death of Krisha — 
the incarnation of Visnu and the great friend of the 
Pandavas. Yudhi§thira, wdth his brothers and Drau- 
padi, made the great pilgrimage up the snowy ranges 
of Himalays to Mount Meru. On the way each of 
the brothers dropped dead ; and Yudhisthira was 
alone left for the crowning scene of the Mahabharata, 
his ascent into heaven in mortal form. 

5an)aya^8 The earliest Bengali recension of the Maha- 
recension, bharata, that we have come accross, is by a Brahmin 
poet, named Sanjaya who belonged to the illus- 
trious family of Bharadwaja whom Adi9ara of Gauda 
had brought to Bengal. The task of translating 
the eighteen Parvas of Vyasa’s Mahabharata was 
immense and Sanjaya justly claims the credit due 
to the pioneer in this field. He frequently refers 
to his work in the following strain in his Vanita. 

* The Mahabharata, which was like an ocean of 
impenetrable darkness, is now unveiled to sight 
(made accessible to the masses) having been render* 
ed into Bengali verses (Panchall) by Safijaya.^' 

n Sanjoy. 
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Yet Safijaya^s work is one of the shortest epi- 
tomes of the Mahabharata that we know of ; it is 
characterised by simplicity of style, and does not 
even possess any uncommon poetic merit. The 
manuscripts of Sahjaya’s Mahabharata have been 
recovered from all parts of Eastern Bengal. The 
great popularity, it once commanded, is explicable 
only by reason of its being the earliest Bengali 
recension. Generally speaking, manuscripts of San- 
jay\s Mahabharata are very voluminous, as chapters 
written by subsequent poets have been added 
to them at different times. The Adiparva by 
Rajendra Das, the Drohaparva by Gopi Nath 
Datta and numerous compositions by other 
writers are now inseparable factors in many of 
such manuscripts ; and these two poets at least 
excel Sanjaya in the wealth of their descrip- 
tions and in the beauty and elegance of their 
style. Sahjaya’s antiquated forms of expres- 
sion give him no advantage in contrast with 
Rajendra Das’s racy and poetic lines; yet the 
whole manuscript, about two-thirds of which 
belongs to other writers, is populaily known as the 
Mahabharata of Sanjaya. This writer evidently 
then enjoys precedence because he was the first 
in point of time. Sanjaya takes care in his Vahita 
that his name may not be confounded with that 
of the great Sanjaya, gifted with clairvoyance, 
who relates the incidents of the war to the blind 
monarch Dhritarastra in the Mahabharata itself, 
and frequently emphasises on the point of his 
authorship of the work as distinguished from 
their recitations by Sanjaya. We however know 
very little of his life,-^the autobiographical account 
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which was undoubtedly appended to the work 
as we find in every old Bengali book, has not 
yet been recovered ; and we are in utter darkness 
about Sanjaya. From the early date of some of 
the manuscript-copies of his works that we have 
been able to secure, we are inclined to believe that 
he lived at about the time of Krittivasa and was 
probably his contemporary. 

Though some of the later poets excel San joy in 
the elegance of expression, the earlier poet fre- 
quently displays a highly forcible style. Sanjya 
particularly excels in describring martial feats. 
Hero is a passage shewing his vigorous and 
animated style . — 

* “In order to excite the anger of Karfia, ^alya 
says ‘ If you are once hit by Arjuna^s you 

will cease to boast in such way. There is no 
friend, O Karna, to advise you rightly. When a fly 
willingly rushes into a fiame, none can save it. 
A child in the arms of its mother stretches his 
arms out to catch the moon ; your aspiration is 
like that of the child ; you want to drag Arjuna 
down from his chariot. Like a mad man you attempt 

* *t^T I 
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to. sacaocb yootr own* bod^ wkh ai sfrarp^ spea^. Like 
a fawit'cbaUiefig44i^ a 1)041) you^ eall Arjufia to fight wi4}h 
yow. You a«?e like* a j'acftaji siwolten. {'with* ppidb)^ by 
eating a corpse, and chaltengiihg nnajVsty of a 
Upm Oh son of a charioteei?, how fooli^hi ijt for 
yofii to chaJJenge tho soi)t of a kM4g to. fight with 
you. You. are like, a gnat defying tho eJfephaot. 
The. veijonaous, Sroake whose bite* is deadly, while 
uxiharrned lies qoiled ups b, a hofe, a4«d you? are 
teasing it with a stick. Like a snake- going out 
to figlut the bird Garuda (which lives upon snakes)^ 
you aspire to fight Arjuna. The mpon* appeals 
on the furthest limits of the sea,, you want, to 
cross the sea without a boat and* catck the mojonv 
A frog mimics the thunder. I set the same 
estimate upon all your fretting.^^ 

The next Mahabharata, to which we have 
already alluded, was written at the order of Nasarata 
Saha. This ti;anbsJlation< us referred to, in the 
Mahabharata of Kaivindrai Parwe^vurai in the 
following couplet. 
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Nasarata Saha blessed with all good qualities 
had a translation of the Mahabh^rata compiled in 
Bengali verses (Panchali).* We have not yet been 
able to recover this Mahabharata. 

Reference has also been made in the first 
chapter to the next two Mahabharatas, one of which 
was written by Kavindra Parame^vara and the other 
by ^rikarha Nandi. Kavindra Parame^vara began 
his poem with the following preliminary account : — 


t “The Emperor Husen Saha was a high minded 
monarch, prised by all throughout the Five Gaudas 
(Panca Gauda}. He was expert in the use of 
arms ; and was like a second Krisna in the Kaliyuga. 
Laskara Para gal, a commander of the army of 
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Husen Saha, the Emperor of the Gauda, was 
a generous-minded noble man. He obtained 
royal presents in the shape of a golden dress, 
and horses of the speed of the winds ; and he 
was further endowed with a grant of an extensive 
estate in Chittagong where the high minded Khan 
settled. He enjoyed his territories with his sons 
and grandsons.” 

At the command of Para gal Khan Kavlndra 
Parame^'vara undertook to translate the Mahabha- 
rata. This Mahabharata which comes down to the 
StriParva, contains 17,000 ^lokas or verses. It was 
composed during Husen Saha^s reign (1494-1525 
A.D.). Close to the sub-division of Feniin the dis- 
trict of Noakhali lies Paragalpur, founded by Husen 
Saha’s great general who had conquered Chittagong 
and had obtained a grant of the neighbouring 
provinces as a reward for his valour. There is a 
tomb in the village, raised in honour of Rasti Khan 
(father of Paragal) whose name we also find 
mentioned in this Mahabharata. Paragal Khan’s 
son was the valourous prince Chhuti Khan. In 
Paragalpur, tanks dug by the orders of the illustri- 
ous father and the son still exist and are called after 
them, and respectively. 

Kavindra Parame^wara, as I have said, translated the 
Mahabharata down to the Strl Parva. Paragal 
Khan had in the meantime died and his son Chhuti 
Khan succeeded him. tie followed in the foot-steps 
of his noble father and appointed a poet named 
^rikarana Nandi to translate the A^vamedha Parva. 
We find the following historical account in the 
introductory chapter of his book, 
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*■'" "nbe ifftl!her‘df Nasarffta'Saiha (‘Husen 'Saha) was 
‘kirtg. He ituled ‘the kingdom slHce a second 
Rfiim. Husem Saha, 'the great monavcb, ?rulefl the 
aartlh tby Ssrtia i(presemng af peace'), ©fina 
(’ototiivg of gifts^, Danda (^punishment) and by 
tBheda (bitinginig abaiit divjsioft amongst his etie- 
^fwies). Ladkar Chbuti Kh&n vvas one of bis generalk. 
He settled near Tipperah on “the 'north trf 
Chitts^ong , — in the valley of the Chandra ^ekhara 
Hills. The abode of his father had been in the 
Charlol Hills. The town is so beautiful that only 
a god could have built it. People of four castes 
and various races live ‘there. The .place is almost 
surrounded on all sides by the River F'ani (modern 
Feni, lit. a snake). On the East are seen vast 
mountainous ranges without a limit. Chhuti Khs.n, 
t’he .son of Paragal Khan, is dauntless in battle. 
His marily arms reach to his knee-joints. His 
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eyes rare like rftiH-^blown lotitses. He imoves ma- 
jei^ticalJy tlike the ele|lhffiit. Sixty four qualities 'dwell 
in »him amd God has granted him world-^wide 
renewn. In magnanimity of souKand in his charity 
he matches Vali and Rarna. Jn his great war- 
like qualities and in the dignity of (his mien, 
however, ’there is none with whom the may be 
oompared. On .a '-report of his excellent qualitk^s 
reaching the Emperor -(‘Husen Ssha) he 'was calHed 
to his court. He received great honour from the 
Emperor and obtained those rewards to which only 
the distinguished generals of ’the court are entitled. 
Chhuti Khan ibegan to rule his kingdom by Ssma, 
D^na, Danda and Bheda. The Kii\g of Tippcrali 
left his country being afraid of Chhuti Khan. He 
took refuge in £he mountain (of Udaypur). He 
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further sent elephants and horses as tribute to 
Chhuti Khsn and built his palace in the midst of a 
dense forest. Chhuti Khan has not yet done 
anything to inspire fear in him. Yet he lives in 
constant alarm. Chhuti Khan gave friendly assu- 
rance to the King of Tipperah and he dwells happily 
in his own capital. The khan^s royal glory is 
increasing every day and he looks upon the people 
of the country as his children. 
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“ One day while Chhuti Khan was seated in his 
court in the company of scholars and friends, he 
seemed to be much delighted on hearing the story 
of the sacred Mahabharata. He heard the A^va- 
medha Parva, written by the great sage Jaimuni, 
and expressed a wish to his courtiers that the book 
might be translated into the vernacular dialect. If 
any courtier of his would undertake and complete 
the task, it would add lustre to his glory through- 
out the country. Placing the garland of royal 
order upon the head, ^rikarana Nandi composed 
the poem in Pay§ra.’’ 

The reference to the king of Tipperah in the 
above extracts is a distortion of historical facts 
made by the poet to please his master. Early in 
the 1 6th century Dhanya Manikya vvas the king 
of Tippera. He was a powerful monarch who, with 
the help of his celebrated general Chaichag, had 
successfully checked the advance of the invading 
Muhammadan armies into his territories by adopt- 
ing prompt and vigorous measures ; and Chhuti 
Khan had to remain contented with his possessions 
in the Chittagong hills. 

We have come across thirtyone old writers in all, 
who compiled translations of the whole or portions 
of the Mahabharata. We give a list of them 
below : — 

(0 Mahabharata by Sahjaya. 

(2) Bharata Panchali written by the orders of 

Nasarata Saha (not yet recovered). 

(3) Mahabharata by Kavindra Parame^vara. 

(4) A9vamedha Parva by ^rikarana Nandi. 

(5) Do do by Dwija Abhirama. 
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(6)) ^atfitttiParvai by Kui^rimaaiida^ Va^u* (Mss. 
foAiiid’ daJted 1(694 

(7; A'^vamedha Parva by Ananda Mi^ra. 

(8) Mahabharata by Nityananda Ghosa. 

fg) A9vaJi1edha.Parva.by DwijaRum Chandra 
Khan. 

(I’o) Mahabha'Cafea by Dwijia Kavi, Chancira, 

(i i) Adiparva bo Bha-raba Parva by ^arana. 
(12) Bliaraba by Sasthibara. 

(r3) Adiparva and A^vamedha Parva by 
Gangs Das Sen. 

(14), Adiparva by Rajpndra Das^. 

(115) Djcoiaa Paaiva by Gnpi Nath* Detta^ 

(*i6) Mahabharata by Ra^me^var Nandi. 

(17) Do by K'as'i Rsm Das. 

(i}8; Bhisma Parva, Drona Parva awdi Karoa 
Parva- by NandarSmDas (adopted son 
of Das,. 

(19) ' Mahabharata by Trilochana Chakra v^arbL 

(20) Do by Nemai Das. 

(21) Drona Parva by Dvaipayana Das. 

(22) Bharata by BaHava Da^s, 

(23) A(;vamedha Parva by Dwija Kri^aram*. 
(^24) Do by Dwifa Rag-hunath. 

(2^) The N'ala Upakhyan by Lolinath Datta. 
<26) Do by Madhusudan 

Napit. 

(27) The story of Savitrf by* ^iva Chandra 

Sen. 
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(28) Bharata by .Bhriguram Das. 

(29) A^vanuiclha Parva by Dwija Ramakrisna. 

(30) Do by Bharat Pandit. 

(31) Mahabharata compiled by the order of 

Dhanna Mahikya, king of Tippera. 

( )f these writers Kavindra Parme^wara, as we have 
said, translated nearly the whole of the Mahabharata, 
and amongst others, — Sasthivara, Ranievvar Nandi, 
Trilochan Chakravarty, Nit)ananda Ghosa, Nimai 
Das, BaIlabhaDev,and Bhriguiam Das also attempted 
to translate the whole of the epic, d'ranslations, in 
those days, as T have said, were not closely re- 
stricted to the texts. Besides omissions and 
changes, stories and incidents were freely added 
to the poems by the writers. The Bengali recen- 
sions, as compared with the original of Vyasa, appear 
to be, in many respects, quite difterent poems. 
One would hardly find in many of tliese works a 
score of lines together which would conform to 
the Sanskrit text The Ramayaha and Maha- 
bharata were, so to speeik, reborn in these Bengali 
recensions, which resembled the Sanskrit epic only 
as the child does its father. They offer many strik- 
ing points of difference which cannot be ignored. 
In the history of these differences is to be found 
the peculiar bent of the Bengali genius which, 
moulding the great epics in its own way, gave the 
Bengali recensions an air of originality of which 
we shall have to speak hereafter. 

Of the episodes translated from the Maha- 
bharata, the story of ^akuntala by Rajendra Dss, 
who flourished in the middle of the 17th century, 
is one of the best that we have found in the whole 
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book. Though mainly following the Sanskrit text 
of Vy§sa, the poet is indebted to Kali Das’s ^akun- 
tala and to Bhatti Kavya, from which he culls many 
beautiful blossoms to adorn his tale. The fine 
poetical touch in — “ There was no tank without its 
wealth of lilies, no lilies without bees, and no bees 
that did not hum under the enchantment of the 
honey/^ — is evidently borrowed from a well-known 
passage in Bhatti Kavya. 

In the Drona Parva by Gap In a th Datta, Drau- 
padl, the wife of the Pandavas, comes to the battle- 
field and fights. We do not find anything of this 
nature in the Sanskrit Epic The author probably 
wrote from his imagination 

In 1806 A.D Rajah Prithvi Chandra of Pakur 
wrote a poem in Bengali named Gauri Mangal The 
work is interesting to us for its preface, in which 
he takes a bird^s eye view of old Bengali literature, 
and gives us a list of some of the noteworthy 
Bengali writers, who had preceded him. He 
refers thus to the translations of the Mahabharata ' — 

“Eighteen Parvas of the Mahabharata were 
rendered into Bengali verses by Ka^irarn Das and 
before him by Nity ananda.’^ 

In Eastern Bengal, the Mahabharata by San- 
jaya and by Kavindra Parmegvara once enjoyed 
great popularity, but in Western Bengal Nitya- 
nanda Ghos’s Mahabharata was in high favour 
with the people until the advent of Kayiram Das. 
We know very little of Nityananda Ghos ; but that 
Kayirsm Das, whose Mahabharata yields to no 
Bengali book in its popularity amongst the masses 
excepting perhaps the Ra may ana by KrittivSsa, 
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drew largely from Nityananda Ghos’s work, 
which was earlier in the field, admits of no doubt. 
The Kathakas and the professional singers of the 
Puranas had already popularised the story of the 
Mahabharata In the country. Those amongst them 
who attained celebrity, by their proficiency in the 
art of recitation and singing, found numerous en- 
gagements all over the province. In their pro- 
fessional tours they visited all the important villages 
of the country, and thus the very language they 
used became familiar to the people. It is pro- 
bably owing to this reason, that in all the Bengali 
recensions of the Mahabharata, trom Sanjaya and 
Kavjndra to Kagi Das and even to more modern 
writers, we frequently come across the same lines 
almost word for word, as if the authors whose fields 
of activity lay at different places and who lived at 
remote distances of time from one another, had 
copied from the same source. Jf this is, generally 
speaking, tiue of the different Bengali recensions 
of Sanskrit works in our old literature, it is most ot 
all so in the case of Ka^iram Das’s work and that 
of Nityananda which preceded it. We often find 
page upon page of the two works to be almost 
identical, the slight difference, observable in the 
two works, is no more than what we may find in 
two different manuscripts of the same book. We 
have evidence to prove that Kayiram Das did not 
himself write the whole of the Mahabharata, the 
authorship of which is attributed to him; and in 
many portions he simply revised Nityananda’s 
compositions and incorporated them in his work. 
Ka^iram Das was, however, an expert recension- 
ist and showed much originality in his work. This 
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point will be dealt with hereafter. In the mean- 
time let us refer our readers to two stray passages 
of the two recensions {vi^. one by Nityananda and 
the other by Kayiram Das) to shew how closely the 
two texts agree with each other. One extract 
will be sufficient for both, the slight difference 
being indicated in the footnote : — 

The Lamentation of Qandharl. 

‘‘ When Krisna^s consoling words she heard, 
she was restored to consciousness. The chaste 
Oandhari, daughter of Vichitraviryya and Queen 
ol Dhritarastra, said again to Krisna, “ Behold 
Krisha—my hundred powerful sons lie dead 
on the Held, struck by the iron mace ol Bhima 
O, look, my daughters-in-law, all princesses, 
are crying most bitterly — those whom the sun 
or the -moon could not see, — whose body is 
tender as ^irisa flower, and whose beauty is a 
wonder, which the sun stops his chariot in the sky 
to observe — these ladies have come to the field ol 
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Kuruk9etra, poorly dressed and with hair dishevell- 
ed. Look at them, they are singing wildly — owing 
to excess of grief — their voice is heard like the 
sound of the lute of Narada. There, some widows, 
maddened by grief, have taken weapons in their 
hands and hero-like are dancing wildly, — I cannot 
bear it , I cannot find peace anywhere. O, where 
is my son Duryyodhana ^ Where has he gone leav- 
ing his mother ’ Look at his condition now, 0 Krisiia. 
Over his head the regal umbrella of gold used to be 
spread. His body which was bedecked with pearls 
lies low in the dust 
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iF^rom Nityananda Qhos’s MahSbhSrata. 

Kayi Das gives exactly the same poem with the 
following alterations. In the 3rd line, in the place of 
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This almost verbat 'nn agreement cannot be ex- 
plained by the fact of the two works’ being equally 
translations from a common Sanskrit original As I 
have said, Bengali recensions scarcely ever follow 
their texts closely ; and in this instance the ditier- 
ence between the original and what is belived to 
be its translation, is really similar to that between 
the deep and measured tone of a European organ 
and the soft and melodious lay of an Indian lute. 

Ka^iratn come to Ka^'iram Das, admittedly the 

>as, a poet best ol all recensionists of the Mahabharata He 
people. draws largely from the preceding writers. Indeed 
his purpose is to revise their works and incor- 
porate them in his own. But in spite of this, his 
poetic individuality is deeply impresed on many 
of those lines with which he illumines their 
compositions. But this is not all. He introduces 
episodes not to be found in the original Maha- 
bharata, nor in any extant translation earlier than 
his own , and it is mainly in these additions that he 
displays the peculiar traits of his poetry. Ks^irgm 
Dss was a poet of the people. Indeed his educa- 
tion, scope of intelligence and mode of treatment 
of his subjects were all such as to meet the require- 
ments of the masses Those deep problems of 
the soul, which are worked out in so many 
chapters of the original Mahgbhsrata, he scarcely 

we find , the 12th line reads 
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notices, or if he touches them at all, he dismiss- 
es very briefly. He narrates a story in an intensely 
popular fashion His dogmatic pronouncements 
on religious matters and great reverence for the 
Brahmins are all characterestic of the views and 
beliefs of the crowd, and he scarcelv ever rises 
above their level in the narration of the storv of the 
great epic. He often worries the readers by repeti- 
tion of common places ; his exaggerations, besides, 
are such as sometimes to verge on the grotesque. 
But throughout his writings one feels a constant 
current of devotion, which flows like a noble 
stream purging and refining all grossness, and 
beautifying what is awkward and inelegant. The 
strength of popular Indian Literature lies in the 
vehemance of faith which underlies its somewhat 
vulgar humour. 

There are many passages in Ka^iram Das’s 
Mahabharata which bear testimony to his aidour of 
belief, and in such passages, the Bcmgali recension- 
ist wonderfully develops the materials at his 
command. The episode of the insult to Bibhisan, 
which does not occur at all in the original of Vyasa, 
is introduced by Ka^nram with singularly happy 
effect. The piece shews the grandeour of Judhis- 
thir’s Rajsuya sacrifice which was, it is said, attended 
by all the princes living in the vast continent, 
bounded on the North by the North Kurus, on the 
West by the dominions of the Jadavas, on the East 
by the Sea and on the South by Ceylon. Here had 
come King Joy Sen of Giribraja (Bhagalpur) 
with his gigantic array of boats that “ covered 
sixty miles of the Ganges.” Here was the Lord of 
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Chedi with numerous feudatory chiefs who waited at 
the gate for days till he could obtain entrance into the 
Great Hall. Here the King Dirghajangha of Ayodhya 
(Oudh), with a picturesque array ot noble steeds* 
elephants, and camels, patiently awaited the 
command of the Great Emperor; and other mighty 
princes, too many in number to be mentioned, 
approached Yudhisthir with presents of immense 
gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, corals, invaluable 
stuff made of silk, fur and cotton, — big tuskers, 
musk-bearing deer and curious animals as horses with 
horns, — nay the very gods of Heaven were present 
here to do honour to Yudhisthira. In this grand 
assembly Bibhisan, the King of Larika, declined to 
bow down before Yudhisthira, saying that he never 
bowed to any body on the earth except to Krisna 
— the divine Incarnation Insulted at every gate, 
in which the king of Rakshasas witnessed the grande- 
our of the Rajsuya Sacrifice, he still persisted in 
his determination not to do homage to the para- 
mount Emperor Krisna vainly tried to convince 
him of the greatness of Yudhisthira and when 
Bibhisan was still inexorable in his attitude of 
pride, the Lord took to a device to humiliate him. 

Entering the great Hall, Krisna found Yudhisthira 
seated on his throne situated on a flight of loo steps, 
and himself taking his .stand above fifty steps mani- 
fested himself in his Vi^wa-Rupa. Yudhisthira seated 
behind him could not see this manifestation of his 
divinity, but all others present saw it. Suddenly 
tiaras of gold crowns — a thousand of them — shone 
forth from the Divine Head. The astonished multitude 
saw thousands of arms holding resplendent weapons, 
thousands of eyes, that looked like solar orbs — 
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the diamond Kaustava — the great bow Saranga — 
the conch Pahchajanya, the mace and the lotus-— 
the sacred enblems of Divinity. This appeared as a 
vision too glorious, not only for human sight, but 
even for that of the gods. The great god ^iva had 
come to see the Rajsuya Sacrifice under the guise 
of a Yogi, but the sight made him unconscious, and 
he revealed himself to all by falling at the feet 
of Krisna Brahma also fainted there and his 
rosary and kamandalu dropped from his hands 
as he fell prostrate. Indra, the holder of the thunder- 
bolt, with his host of gods, fell stunned by the sight, 
at the feet of Krisha, and all the princes, Ribhisan not 
being excepted, that had assembled there, fell pros- 
trate at this glorious vision which even the gods could 
not bear to look upon. Thus Krisna made the vast 
assembly of gods and men bowed down in rever- 
ence apparently before the royal throne on which 
sat Judhisthira in full glory. Pointing to this 
phenomenal sight of the bowing down of all, Krisna 
addressed Judhisthira calling him the mightiest of 
all monarchs, to whom even the great gods had 
made their obeisance The humble reply of Judhis- 
thira shewed his devotion to the Lord, his great 
meekness and piety. The .story thought crude in 
many respects, is a masterpiece of tender faith 
and it is in this point that Kagi Dss always 
excels. 

Ka^'iram Das was born in the village of 
Singi in Perg. Indrani in the district of Burdwan. 
This village is situated on the river BrahmanI, 
and it was formerly known as Siddha or Siddhi. 
The poet belonged to the Kayastha caste, and his 
brothers and son were all gifted with poetic talent, 
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His elder brother Kri§na Das wrote a poem des- 
cribing the events of Krisha's life. The third 
brother, Gadadhara, wrote a very elegant book in 
honour of Jagannath of Puri in 1645 A. D. and 
named it “ Jagat Mangala.'’ From a reference to 
the Mahabharata by ^Ka^iram Das in the above 
poem, we conclude that the former work was written 
before 1645 A. D. ; and in fact we have further 
evidences of this, which will be dealt with here- 
after. Ka^iram Das’s adopted son Nandaram Das 
(a son of the poets^ brother Gadadhar) wrote the 
Drona Parva, which we find incorporated with 
Ka9iram’s Mahabharata, though the authorship of 
that Parva is popularly ascribed to Ka^iram. There 
is a saying current in the country to the effect 
that Ka^iram Das died after having finished the 
Adi, Sabha, Banaand portions of the Virata Parvas. 
The easy flow of verses characterised by its 
Sanskritic expressions, which indicate the poetic 
individuality of Ka^iram Das is traceable in those 
cantos which are ascribed to him in the saying , and 
we believe that the latter part of the Mahabharata 
consists mostly of Nityananda Ghos's writings 
revised and incorporated into the work, a few more 
chapters having been added by Nanda Ram, the 
son of Ka^iram Das. In these we miss the genial 
flow of Ka^i Das^s style and that sprinkling of 
choice Sanskritic expressions which abound in his 
compositions.* 

* Evidences have quite recently been found to substantiate this 
point. In an old M.S. of this Mahabharata, NandarSm says that 
his uncle and father KSci DS.s at the hour of his death regretted 
the circumstance of not being permitted to live to complete the 
great work he had undertaken, and piteously asked Nandaram to 
do the task left unfinished by him- 
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We know every little of the life of Kaciram Das. 
It ib said that he was a school-master in the village 
of Awashgarah in the district of Midnapore ; and 
that the above village having been an important 
resort of the Pandits and Kathakas, who recited 
the Purahas in the house of the local Raja, 
Ka^i Das first conceived the desire to undertake a 
translation of the Mahabharata in their learned 
company. In Singi, the native village of the poet, 
there is a tank, which is called after him. 

We are in possession of several dates which have 
a bearing on his time. The year in which “ Jagat 
MangaP’ was written by his brother Gadadhar 
has already been referred to. We know of a manus- 
cript of Ka^iram Das’s Mahabharata in the hand- 
writing of Gadadhar; it was written in the year 1632 
A. D. Nanda Ram Das, made a deed of gift 
to his family priest in 1678 A. D. This must have 
been drawn up after Ka^i Das’s death, as during 
the lifetime of his father, Nanda Ram could not 
possibly have made a gift to the priest — a duty 
generally devolving upon the head of the 
family. From these dates we may safely conclude 
that Kagiram Das was born towards the latter part 
of the i6th century and lived till the middle of the 
seventeenth. At the instance of some young men 
of the village Singi, the Vangiya Sahitya Pari?hat 
of Calcutta is shewing great activities in raising 
subscriptions for erecting a suitable memorial in 
honour of the poet in his native village. 

Ka9iram Das’s Mahabharata and Krittibasa’s 
Ramayana are the two books which have been, for 
some centuries, par excellence, the great educative 
agencies of Bengal. What may appear as incon# 
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gruous, crude and unpolished in them is, as 1 have 
said, due to the poets having adapted their works to 
the humble intellectual capacity of our uncultured 
peasantry, whom it was their aim to elevate. These 
poets have been, for ages, the fountain-heads from 
which have flowed wisdom and spirituality, strik- 
ing the finer chords in the hearts of multitudes of 
Bengal, and their works are up to the present, a 
living source of inspiration throughout the country. 

(c) Translations of the Bhagavata. 

Next to the Ramayaha and the M aha bha rata 
comes the Bhagavata in order of popularity through- 
out Bengal. The two epics have a universal interest 
for all the Hindus, but the Bhagavata is mainly res- 
tricted to the Vaishavas Though its circulation is 
thus narrower, yet its votaries admire it the more 
highly, in fact it is looked upon by them as the only 
sacred book and is revered with the Vedss The 
Bhagavata has passages of high poetic merit ; its 
descriptions of the pastoral scenes and rural sports 
of Krisha particularly are greatly admired , they have 
found peculiar favour in Bengal. The scene is laid on 
the banks of the Jumna Krisfia, here, is not only the 
god of love, but retains his omnipotent character, 
even as a shepherd boy. King Karhsa of Mathura, 
bent on killing him, sends the demon-nurse Putana, 
who with poison in her nipples tried to kill the 
child, but Krisha while sucking her breasts draws 
out her life-blood and kills her. The great demon 
Triha varta comes riding on a whirl-wind, and the 
shepherds, who were grazing their cows on the banks 
of the Jumna, are awe-struck, when Krisha, who is 
with them, pulls the demon down by his hair, and 
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destroys him in the severe fight which ensues. The 
demons Vaka, Krimira and a host of others, sent by 
Karhsa, are killed in succession by Krisna. The 
God Indra, whose worship was forbidden by him, 
dooms Vrindavana to destruction, by sending heavy 
showers of rain for seven consecutive days and nights 
and exposing it to thunder-storms. But Kri^ha 
holds up tlie mount Govardhana with the tip of his 
finger and so makes it a shelter for the village. The 
thunderer is weary ; the stormy winds crash against 
the roc k ; the lightningmakes deep cavities in it , hail- 
stones destroy the trees*, but beneath lies Vrinda- 
vana snug and cozy, — not one of its herbs is 
touched, nor a leaf nor a pedal of its sweet Kadamva 
flowers is broken under the ^>urging floods which pass 
over the rock Govardhana The accounts of these 
exploits and victories, however, are but of minor 
interest in the poem , its main attraction being the 
pastoral occupation, — the sports and the domestic 
scenes, descriptions of which are interspersed 
amongst those of the valourous exploits of Krisfia 
undertaken to protect his friends who resigned 
themselves to his care The tender love of his 
mother Jagoda, unwilling to part with him in the morn- 
ings, (when his comrades and fellow-shepherd boys 
call him to join their games and his elder brother 
Valarama invites him to the groves by sounding his 
horn) lest he fall into the snares of Karhsa, ever 
plotting against his life ; the beautiful pastimes 
indulged in by the shepherds, in wdiich Kri§ha takes 
a prominent part ; — his love-making with the milk- 
maids ; and above all the deep religious meaning given 
to each passage by the enlightened Vaishava inter* 
prefers who invest the poem with high devotional 
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significance even in apparently realistic descriptions, 
— all these combine to make the Bl^agavata one of 
the most remarkable poems of the world. But as 
it is written in very academic Sanskrit, it is likely 
to lose its main charm by translation into non- 
Sanskritic languages. 

Maladhar Vasu, the first tianslator of the Bhaga- 
vata in Bengali and a Kayastha by caste, was a 
courtier of the Emperor Husen Saha at whose 
orders he commenced translating the tenth and the 
eleventh cantos of the Bhagavata in 1473 A. D. and 
completed the work in 1480 A. D. The work is 
named ^rikri§na Vijaya. llusen Saha conferred on 
the poet the title of Gunaraja Khan as a reward for 
his literary services. Maladhar Vasu was a native of 
Kulingrama and belonged to the Vasu family of that 
place, who at the time wielded great influence and 
power. The village was fortified and the pilgrims to 
Puri were required to take a Duri or a kind of pass- 
port from the Vasus of Kulinagrama, without which 
no one was allowed to visit the shrine. Maladhar 
Vasu wrote his work with a facile pen. The easy 
and graceful flow of his style is very marked 
throughout the book. I quote here a passage* : — 
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**When they had finished eating, the shepherds 

sounded the horn and marched. The cows followed 

them, and all assembled on the banks of the Jumna. The merry 

sports^of 

On the way, the spirit of fun found many kinds of ex- the'she- 
pression. Here the cuckoos were blithely singing pherd^. 
and Kri^^fia imitated their notes. There the monkeys 
were leaping from bough to bough and he and his 
comrades went climbing and leaping with them. 

Again, the peacocks were dancing and the lads copied 
the dance. The birds were flying in the sky, and 
their shadows on the earth were pursued by Valarama 
and Krisha who danced as they did so. The trees 
abounded with flowers which they gathered as 
they went; some Krisha wore on his head and 
some he placed on his heart.” 


The Bengali translation of Mgladhar Vasu, it 
should be said, is not literal, and Radha, whom 
we do not find mentioned in the Bhagavata, is 
introduced in this Bengali recension where the 
poetic passages describing her deep spiritual love 
awake the loveliest interest. By this innovation, 
Maladhar Vasu strikes the key-note of those love- 
poems on Krisha and Radha, with which the 
Vai^hava works of later times abound. 
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After Maladhar Vasu came a host of Bengali 
recensionists of the Bhagavata. They generally 
restricted themselves to the tenth canto of the 
work. I give a brief notice of these authors and 
their works below : — 

2. ^rikrisna Mangala by Madhavacharyya. 
This work was dedicated to Chaitanya Deva The 
author was a pupil of the Tola founded by Chaitanya 
and was related to him. This work was written 
early in the f6th century. 

3. ^rikri§na Mangala by Nandargm Das. 

4. ^rikri^na Vijaya by Krisfja Das, a brother of 
Ka^iram Das. Krisna Das was decorated with tlie 
title of Kriffia Kinkar, on his writing this uork. 

5. Gopal Vijaya by Kavivallabha. 

6. Govinda Mangal by ^ankara Kavichandra. 

7. Gokul Mangal by Bhaktarama. 

8. Krisna Mangal by Dwija Laksminath. 

All the above-named works are voluminous in 
size, and were written more than three hundred 
years ago. Govinda Mangala by ^ankara Kavi- 
chandra was the most popular of all of these We 
have alreadx referred to the other works of ^ahkara 
Kavichandra. Of other writers who translated por- 
tions, I name some below. 

9. Bhagavata by Nandaram Ghosc. 

10. Do. by Aditya Rama. 

11. Do. by Abhirama Das. 

12. Do. by Dwija Banikantha. 

13. Do. bv Damodar Das. 

14. Do. by Kavi ^ekhara. 

15. Do. by Yadunandana. 

16. Do. by Ja9fachandra. 
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Here is a list of translators of episodes from the 
Bhagavata. 

17. Hansadota by Narasimha Das 

18. Do. by Madhava Gunakara 

19. Do. by Kri?ha Chandra. 

20. Prahlad Charitra by Dvvija Karh^^ari. 

21. Do. by Sitaram Das 

22. Uddhava Sarhvada by Madhava. 

23. Do. by Ram Sarkar 

24. Do. by Ramtanu. 

25. Dhruva Charitra by Para9urama. 

26. Do. by Dwija Jayananda. 

27. vSudama Charitra by Jivana Chakravarti. 

28. Do. by Govinda Das 

29. Do. by Para^urama 

30 Usaharana by Pitambar Sen 

31 Do by ^rikantha Deva 

32 Gajendra Mok§ana by Dwija Durga Prasad 

33. Do. by Vamana Bhiksu 

34. Do. by Bhabani Das. 

35. Maniharana by Kamala Kantha. 

36. Vastraharana by Ramtanu Kaviratna 

37. Gurudaksina by Vipra Roparam 

38. Do. by ^yama Lai Datta 

39. Do. by Ayodhyaram. 

40. Do by ^ankaracharyya 

Of the manuscripts of the above works, none 
was copied later than the eighteenth century , 
and the composition of most them is no doubt to be 
referred to a much earlier period. 


(d) Translations of Chandl of Ma.rkandeya. 

We now come to another Sanskrit work held in 
high esteem as a sacred book Numerous transla- 
29 
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tions of this work are also to be found in old Bengali 
literature. This is the Chandi by Markandeya. It des- 
cribes how the goddess Chandi first manifested herself 
in heaven. Rajs Suratha was driven from his kingdom 
by his enemies, who had already subdued the Kols. 
The Raja rode a horse and wandered near the hermi- 
tage of Markandeya where he met a Vai(;ya named 
Samadhi. This man had immense wealth but his 
wife and children had taken possession of it and 
driven him away. In the hermitage the King and 
the Vaiyya with hearts heavy-laden with grief met 
and related to each other, the sad story of their 
misfortunes. They both brooded over their condi- 
tions, the king upon his lost kingdom, and the Vai^ya 
on his wife and children who had so cruelly treated 
him. The king asked Markandeya, the sage, as to 
why he could not find peace of mind What was it 
that caused him so much pain ’ He knew that it was 
unavailing now to grieve over what could not be 
recovered. He referred also to the condition of 
his friend the Vai^ya, — his mind still yearning for 
the sight of his wife and children, though they had ill- 
treated him. Markandeya said that it was that power 
of God, which producing phenomena that bear 
a semblance of truth without being true, blind- 
folded all living beings. By this power which pro- 
duces illusion, men •are confounded and become 
unable to distinguish what is true from what is 
not true. The phenomenal and unreal world seems 
as real to them ; and they ignore God, the only Great 
Reality. This, the sage said, is the cause of all 
human woes. This Power of the Supreme Deity 
is Mahamaya (lit, Great illusion) or Chandi— per- 
sonated as a goddess whose mercy alone, it was 
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urged, could assuage the pain of troubled hearts. 
We need not enter into the philosophy of this 
faith. It is a solution of the problem of evils, 
arrived at, from a point of view, other than that in 
which a god of evil matches his power against 
a god of good. Being asked how this goddess came 
into existence, Markandeya said that she who 
appears as the phenomena of the Universe is 
eternal, but people trace her origin from that time 
when she first became manifest to the gods. Here 
the sage gives a mythological story. At one 
time the demon Mahisgsura became so power- 
ful that he took possession by force ol the king- 
dom of heaven, driving away Indra its king, 
and the god of death, ol wealth, and of ocean 
who were his associates and olficers. Ciest- 
fallen and humiliated they wandered for a time 
on earth, bemoaning their lot, and then went 
to Vaikuntha, with Brahma at their head, and applied 
to Vishu — the greatest god ol the Hindu Trinity, 
for help. Vishu heard the story of the misfortunes 
that had befallen them and anger flashed from 
his brow. Simultaneously on the angry laces of 
^iva and BrahmS, appeared the same terrible 
light. The other gods were also moved by sudden 
anger and from that vast assembly sparks of 
lire arose like a terrible conflagration and ex- 
tended to the farthest limits of the firmament. 
This Are, which appeared as a destructive force, 
gradually gathered itself together and took the 
shape of a goddess resplendent in glory, who stood 
majestically before the mighty host of gods. The 
sparks of godly power from ^iva created the 
^ueen-like majesty of the face of the goddess^ 
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those from Yama created her mass of black 
hair wliich fell behind her like the clouds. Her 
arms were made by the sparks that immanated from 
Visnu. The Sun god saturated every pore of her 
body with his rays ; her eye-brows were created by 
the power of Sandhya — the goddess of evening, and 
her third eye on the forehead which shone fiercely 
was born of the power of Agni — god of fire. Earth 
trembled under the feet of this majestic goddess 
and her crown touched the skies. Ihe gods in 
concert chanted her glor3^ Krisha gave her his 
divine discus, ^iva his great trident, Vanina 
his conches, Indra his thunder-bolt and Brahma his 
rosary. Vi(;vakarma gave her his axe, a necklace 
and a pair of Nupura. The god of ocean gave her 
a garland of lotuses which never fade. The goddess 
who was thus an outcome of the united power and 
glory of all the gods, challenged Mahisasura to a 
fight, and killed him in the severe contest which 
ensued. In subsequent times when the gods were 
pressed by the demons ^ambhu and Ni^^ambhu, 
she again came to their rescue and killing the 
demonic brothers, restored Indra to his throne. 
Suratha, the king and Samadhi the Vai^ya, after- 
wards obtained their lost possessions by the grace 
of this goddess. This is briefly the tale, as related 
in the Chandi by Ma|?kandeya. Though it gives a 
mythological account, it contains high metaphysical 
truths embodyingin them the essence of the Vedantic 
philosophy. The Durga puj§ festival, which is held 
with great eclat in Bengal, commemorates the 
victory of Chandi or Durga over Mahisasura. 

Of those who translated ^ChandT into Bengali 
3ve shall here mention a few^ The first qf 
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them was Bhavani Prasad Kar, a Vaidya by caste 
who lived in the earlier part of the i6th Century. 
Here are a few lines from the long autobiographi- 
cal account that he gives of himself. 

“ I was born in a Vaidya family of Kahthalia 
(in the district of Myrnensing). I have attempted 
to compose this poem in honour of Durg5 (Cliandi). 
She has made me miserable from my birth. Pro- 
vidence did not grant me eyes. I have taken 
refuge at the feet of Durga, having no place to stand 
on in Miis world. 

After having described his domestic troubles 
chiefly brought about by the wickedness of his 
nephew, he says, — “ I was born in the Kar family of 
Kahthalia. My father^s name is Nayan Krisna 
Kar. God created me without eyes. So I do not 
know the alphabet and cannot write. 

His translation of Chandi is very close to the 
text, — a novel feature in a work of this class, for 
which we ought to be thankful to the blind poet, 
but as he did not know how to read or write, and 
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had to depend upon his ear, to acquire the art of 
poetical composition, his rhyming is not faultless. 
There is a nice distinction between ma and n§, ta 
and tha, and fa and da in Bengali which at once 
strikes the eye when looking over a written page 
but which we often miss in the spoken form of the 
language Thus poor Bhavani Prasad’s poem 
dispkiys taults which in his case were almost 
unavoidable , yet his work is creditable notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, and though he is 
not a blind Homer or a blind Milton of Bengal, 
yet he is our blind Bhavani Prasad for aught he is 
worth, and deserves our praise We quote below 
a passage from his translation to shew how the blind 
poet often retained the sublimity of the classi- 
cal poem by the very unassuming simplicity ol 
his style which closly immitated the original. 

“ Thou, O Goddess, that dwellest in all, manifesl- 
ing thyself in the intelligence of the created beings, 
a hundred times do I salute Thee. 

“Thou that dwellest in the hearts of all mani- 
festing Thyself in human kindness, a hundred times 
do I salute Thee. 

“ Thou that revcalest Thyself in all pervading 
motherly love, a hundred times do I salute Thee.* 

II 

It 

II 
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The next writer who translated ‘ Chandi’ was 
Rupangrayan Gho^a — a Kayastha. Rupanarayan 
was born about the year 1597 A. D. He was a 
native of Aindala in the sub-division of Manik^anj 
in the district of Dacca. He was well-versed in 
the Sanskrit classics but did not closely follow 
the text. He showed his erudition and poetical 
powers by importing poetical ideas from vaiious 
Sanskrit poems into his translation to which he also 
add('d passages from his own fancy. 

We next came across Chandi by Vrajalal. Judg- 
ing by the language, it appears that this poem was 
written about the same time as Rupnarayan’s. But 
the next work on Chandi by Yadu Nath displays a 
far greater power than most of the preceding works 
of tills class. Yadu Nath was born in ^arkhaban on 
the river Ghagat in Perg. Andhu (Police Station, 
Mithapur) in the district of Rangpur. His work was 
written in the latter part of the 1 7th century. Wt^ 
quote a passage from the poem in which he describes 
the union of ^iva and Uma vvho are so blended as 
to form one figure. This figure is known in Hindu 
mythology as Ardhaiiari^vara. Bengali poets and 
painters alike have applied their talent to the 
representation of this figure which seems to have 
a peculiar charm for them. There are three figures 
in our pantheon which illustrate such a blending; (i) 
^iva and Uma, (2) ^iva and Vishu, (3) Krisha and 
Radha. We quote from Yadunath to illustrate the 
first, and from Ka9idasto shew the second. 

“My life has to-day been made blessed by seeing 
^ivaand Uma united in a single form. On onesideare 
beautiful black locks and on the other a thick array 
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of loosely hanging matted hair. On half the breast 
hangs a garland of heavenly Parijat flowers, on 
the other half, beads of Rudrak§a strung together to 
from a rosary. The left half of the figure is scented 
with rich sandal perfumes, and the right half is 
covered with the dust of the funeral gro\ind. On the 
left half the finest apparel appears whose colour 
shines like the sun and on the other a tiger^s skin 
brought from the forests ! — Uma and ^iva blended 
in one. To the feet of both Yadunath offers his 
humble worship in the cadence of Goura Sarang.’^* 
This image carries a mystic significance amongst 
enlightened ^aivas. The form of Uma represents 
the fineness and delicacy of earthly life and that of 
^iva, the grimness of death. Here, as in the actual 
world, life and death are united ; — from the smiles 
of youth the wrinkles of age are inseparable, — 
the flower that blooms and the flower that fades 
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appear on the same bough. This embrace of 
life by death is a common phenomenon, and the 
Hindu devotee does not see in it anything to strike 
terror to his heart or make him sad He takes it as 
a fact of the immutable law of nature and views it 
with a feeling of reverence which inspires his songs 
with poetry. 

The next figure of this sort is that of Civa and Civa and 

^ VIsnu. 

Visnu. Visnii liere is the God of glory — of power 
and of life, and (^iva that of death. They are unified 
in one image.* 

“ They merged one in the other and became uni- 
ted in one form. Half the body was covered with 
ashes and tlie other half with sweet scented Kasturi. 

From one half the head hung matted locks, and 
from the other flowing curls of finest hair. Over 
one half the head, the serpent hissed, the other was 
illumined by a glorious crown. On half the brow 
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appeared the sweet-scented print of the Kasturi 
and on the other blazed flames of fire. Half the 
neck was wreathed with flowers, about the other 
half, hunor bones. From one ear hung the pen- 
dants and the glorious earing bearing the emblem 
of Makara, and from the other small serpents, 
coiling into the form of a ring. On half the neck 
there was the brilliant diamond Kaustuva and on the 
other the blue mark of poison. Half the figure 
scented with sandal perfumes and the other half 
covered with the dust of the funeral ground. From 
half the body hung a loose tiger’s skin and the 
other half was apparelled in rich purple. On 
one of the feet was the sweet sounding Nupura 
and on the other a ring of serpents Two hands 
held conch and discus and the other two the 
trident and the Dumbura.” 

Here also the world is emblemed in a highly 
poetic language and in a manner which appeals 
i^eriously to the Hindu mind. The sublime and 
the beautiful in nature, the elegance and glory of 
life, pass into the desolation of the cremation- 
ground. This figure is sacred amongst Hindus as 
embodying the facts of life without ignoring those 
of death, and both are placed side by side in their 
natural harmony, instead of that grim contrast in 
whicli they are generally regarded elsewhere. 

Another significant point in the conception of 
this blending of the deities is that it could only be 
possible when the various sects of the Hindus — the 
^aivas, the ^Sktas and the Vai?navas were so far 
reconciled as to accept one another's ideal in 
religion, 
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It should be said that the description of Ardha- 
narigwar given from the peom of Yadunatli does 
not occur in the original Chandi by the sage 
Markandeya. 

'J'he next translation ol Chandi was Irom th<‘ 
pen of KamalanarSyana, a son of Yadunatli. This 
poem contains many passages which are truly 
poetic. It was written about the year 1717. The 
Mahaniinadan Governor of Bengal to whom ht‘ 
refers in his book was piobably Saha Suja, son of the 
Mogal Emperor Saha Jahan. 

The translations of other works such as Fadma- 
vata by Alaol and Gitagovinda by Rasamaya and 
Giridhar, do not fall within the scope of the Pauranic 
Renaissance, so we shall refer to them in a future 
chapter. 

The writers ol the works, dealt with in this 
chapter, did not, as 1 liave already said, proceed on 
the plan of literal translation , that would have given 
them only a literary interest. The translations were 
reproductions ol ancient ideas with modem accre- 
tion of thought, meant to act as a living lorce for 
the education and ennoblement of the people, — the 
clement of philosophical interpretation was an in- 
novation which gave them a stamp of originality 
peculiar to the Bengali genius. 

3. The conception of ^Iva in the Renaissance 
and 

Songs In honour of him. 

The later torm of ^aiva-literature contains the 
leading characteristics of the Renaissance period, 
though It lost a good deal of its importance as the 
songs of Qivd no longer formed the main tueme ol 
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Bengali songs. VVe require to write in some detail 
how ^aivism was gradually pushed into a corner 
by the advancing S§kla cult. 

The inertness ol ^iva in old Bengali poems is 
very well-marked. Ciiandi in that literature is an 
exlremely active deity; so is Manasa Devi, and all 
those other divinities in whose honour poems were 
composed in old Bengali. Tiiese Gods and Goddess- 
es would not have borne to see a tear in the eyes of 
their worshippers ; whenever tliey fall into danger 
they are sure to obtain succour. A Chandi, a Manasa 
Devi, even a ^itala or a batyanara)aha is always 
devising plans as to how a devotee may be rescued 
from danger, how^ scoliers may be put down or how 
the earthly prosperity ot believers may be increased. 
But ^iva the Great (jod is ineil and immovable. 
In the poem of Chandi, Diianapati Sadagara is 
exposed to all imaginable dangers ; he is thrown 
into a gloomy dungeon, where a stone, heavy 
enough to crush the strongest man is placed on his 
person. At the moment wdien his sufferings are the 
greatest, Cliandi appears to him and calls upon him 
to have faith in her, promising him great lewaids. 
Dhanapati replies — “ Even though in this dungeon 
my life goes out, I will not w'orship any other deity 
than Civa.”* In ManasSr Bh^sSna we find Chand 
Sadsgara put through the most harrowing trials be- 
cause he will not w^orship Manasa Devi. Yet he re- 
mains firm in his devotion to ^iva. “ I will not de- 
file the hand with which I w 01 ship ^iva by offering 
worship to Manasa Devi, that goddess who is blind 
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of one eye.’’* — be said in great contempt when he 
was offered prosperity and happiness piovided he 
agreed to worship Manasa Devi. King ('h.mdra- 
Ketu in ^italsmciiigal, inspite of his great troubles 
would not worship Qitala Devi and remained true 
to ^iva. But what do the followers of ^iva gain as 
the reward for their heroic devotion to his cause ! 
The great ^iva passive and inert, cares not for the 
sufferings of his lollowers. So it is no wonder 
that the followers of other deities who lavished 
favour upon the believers and undertook to destroy 
their enemies and confer wealth and piosperiiy 
without being asked, inci eased daily in number, till 
the poems in lionour ol ^iva, though lormmg a 
part ol the earliest literature ol Bengal, were 
gradually overshadowed by larger and moie poetic 
compositions in honour ot Manama Devi, Clianui 
and Satyanarayana. 

The Muhammadans with their vigorous living 
faith, had by this time come to Bengal. Their 
Koran which they believed to be inspired, lays it 
down that the God of Islam helps believers and 
destroys unbelievers. The stiong belief ol Islam in 
a personal God had to be counteracted in this 
country by forms of religion in which the personal 
element of divinity predominated. So tlie ^akta 
and the Vaisnava religions llouiished and the ^aiva 
religion with its irnpeisonal ideal and mysticism in 
wdiich man rose to the level of his God in the 
Advaitabada, was gradually thrown into the back- 
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ground, as the masses did not comprehend its 
speculative leatures. 

The enlightened ^aivas attempted to reach a 
stage where the human soul is said to become so 
elevated as to be identical with the divine spirit. 

1 am ^iva, 1 arn ^iva, was uttered 
by the great propounder ol the ^aiva cult 
^ahkarachar)ya in the 7th century, and his tol- 
lowers tried to imitate him. 

^iva represents, in the eyes ol the enlightened, 
a spintucd principle, which to use a philosophical 
expression, may be called the noumenon. Ihe 
phenomenal world is attributed to ^akti — the 
goddess Chandi, of whom I have already spoken 
^akti IS ever- active, creating the never-ceasing 
illusions of the visible universe All that we see 
around, is produced by ^akti, who acts upon our 
senses and causes our sorrows and pleasures. But 
^iva is inactive — passionless, feelingless, unknown 
and unknowable, nirguna or without qualities. 
Yet ^akti could not produce the visibk*, ever- 
changing forms ol this universe without coming 
in touch with ^iva, the noumenon or the permanent 
principle. To the shifting phenomena of the w^orld — 
to our cvcrchanging visible environment, ^iva gives 
a permanence , — so that when one spring is over, 
its permanent pnncfjde, w orked by ^akii, brings on 
a new' spring in the place of the old, — the blooming 
flower in the place of the faded one ^iva, then, 
is the great bridge that connects the lost with the 
found, — the universe that changes wdth the universe 
that is unchanging. I'he Purahas represent the 
figure of ^iva as lying like a corpse on which dances 
Ijakti or Kali in destructive ecstacy One of her 
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four hands holds the severed head of a demon, the 
other a sword, implying the punishment of sin, hut 
the third is stretched out in the act of giving a 
boon and the fourth offers benediction. The last 
two indicate her protection of those who resign 
themselves to her care. 

This world, ever-moving towards destruction, is 
symbolised in Cakti , but she gives hope also that 
the virtuous will be saved. Beyond the sphere of 
virtue and vice, of pleasure and pain, is the perma- 
nent principle of the spiritual world — (^dva who is 
immovable representing Eternity in the midst of all 
that shifts. The Yogis who try to attain a stage 
where pleasure does not please and sorrow does not 
cause pain, aim at the spiritual condition of ^iva. 
Thus they arriv^e at the permanent and abiding 
principle, and are not subject to the joys and pains 
that flesh is heir to At this stage one may sav that 
he is one with the divine spirit or 
(1 am ^iva, I am (J'iva ^ 

The noble qualities of ^iva to which we alluded 
in a previous chapter, acted on the multitude as a 
great attraction, but gradually as this religion took 
a subtle and mystic form, it grew unintelligible to 
the masses. Let us here deal with its popular 
aspects as they are found in our old literature 

We referred, in a previous chapter, to the songs 
of (^iva — ^iva according to popular notions, divest- 
ed of all glory, sunk into a peasant, a beggar and a 
Ganja smoker. He drank Siddhi and ate the fruit 
of the Dhutura. An agricultural characterj was 
attributed to him by those rustic bards who com- 
posed the pastoral songs. The Pauranik conception 
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of ^iva as a Bhiksu, — probably borrowed from the 
Buddhistic idea of renunciation, — degenerated 
amongst the masse^^, and the Great God was reduced 
to the level of a beggar. The mytliology, that 
narrated the story of ^iva, swallowing poison to 
protect the universe from destruction, lent credulity 
to the story of his taking profuse doses of Siddhi 
and Ohuturs, — thus the peasants of Bengal gave 
a form to the Great (jod that mirrored the condition 
of their own life. But Ins ('difying charactcT was 
not altogether lost, in this humble delineation. In- 
difference to the woild, and an ever contented dis- 
position, not ruffled by circumstances, befitting a 
Yogi, could yet be discovered in the character 
given him by the rustic poets 

But Bengali literature gradually grew more 
refined as it attracted the notice of scholars ; and 
^iva as represented in the popular compositions, 
could no longer satisfy the enlightened taste of the 
multitudes who listened to the ^aiva songs. These 
songs fell into popular disfavour as the elements of 
the personal God were found more or less wanting 
in ^iva, and only a few writers, latterly, took up 
the subject for poetry The character that had been 
attributed to ^iva by the people in the days of 
Buddhistic degeneracy, was still retained in these 
songs, but a new element was introduced into them, 
which served as an attraction to the rising genera- 
tions inspired by the superior ideals of the Paurfinik 
Renaissance. 

The domestic element is prominent in the later 
songs on (^iva In them h(‘ plays the role of the 
patriarch of a family, where Kartika and Gane9a 
his sons, Laksmi and Saraswali Ins daughters, 
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Nandi and Bhringi his savage-servants, and above 
all Uma, his devoted wife, figure conspicuously. 
Uma was married to ^iva when she was merely 
a child. She was the daughter of Mount Himavata, 
who gave her to (^iva, in his old age owing to 
the pleading and intercession of Narada. The 
])oets who wrote on the subject of this marriage 
had before them the scenes of a Bengali home. In 
such homes girls of a very tender age, were occa- 
sionally given in marriage to old men and the 
situation created pathos too deep for expression. 
Uma, a girl of eight, was married to the old ^iva — 
who was a beggar, hopelessly addicted to intoxi- 
cating drugs and so poor, that he could not give a 
pair of shell-bracelets to his bride. There are 
innumerable songs in Bengali, describing the 
pathetic situation. In the month of Ayvina (October- 
November) the whole atmosphere of Bengal, 
rings with the Agamani songs, sung by the Vairagis 
which describe the meeting of Uma with her mother ; 
and there is no Bengali to whom they do not 
appeal most tenderly. The domestic scenes of 
Bengal — the sorrows of Bengali parents — are really 
the themes of the songs, though they profess to deal 
with mythological subjects, wdiich bear a realistic 
interest, full of deep pathos There the queen of 
Himavata in the month of Agvina, says to her lord 
— “ Go thou and bring my Uma, I know not 
how she fares in Kailasa without me. I heard from 
Naradathat she wept and cried ‘o mother, o mother.’ 
^iva takes profuse quantity of Bhang and Siddhi ; 
he loses his senses under their influence, and rebukes 
Uma for no fault of hers, has sold all the 

clothes and valuable ornaments that you gave Uma 
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to purchase intoxicating drugs. In another song 
the queen of Himavata says — O Lord of the moun- 
tains, my Uma came to me in a dream and when my 
heart swelled with joy at the meeting, she disap- 
peared. Alas ! how cruel is she to her mother ! then I 
felt that it is no fault of hers, O mountain, she is a 
true daugliter of thee to inherit that heart of 
stone. In another, when Uma grew older and 
gave birth to Kaitika and Gane^a the queen 
says, ‘ O Himavata, all that you said about my 
Uma, has pierced my heart as with a sword. My 
poor Gahe^a, you said, was crying and going 
from door to door in hunger, and Kartika, my 
darling, when almost starved fell on the dusty earth 

* " 
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and cried for food.”* Yet Uma was the daughter of 
a king. The household of ^iva — a scene of extreme 
indigence is painted in contrast with that of king 
Himavata and the sorrows of the queen who was 
in affluence herself, at the recollection of Uma^s 
sufferings and those of her sons, find expres- 
sion in the old songs which at once appeal 
to the heart. Innumerable songs of this class 
are sung every year in Bengal by the profes- 
sional singers who visit almost every house in the 
month of Alvina ; and where is the heart so hard 
that it can refrain from tears, while hearing them. 
The girls here, of too tender an age to play the 
wife, are often taken away from the custody of 
parents. With veils over their faces they have to 
stay in their husband’s home, speak in whispers and 
subject themselves to the painful discipline of the 
daughter-in-law. At an age when they should skip 
and bound like wild deer, these tender beings have 
to live in a home to which as yet they are strangers, 
subject to possible censure at every step, and cut 
off from their parents and playmates. When the 
Agamani songs, describing the sorrows of Menaka 
— the queen of Himabata and of Um5, her daughter 
are sung by professional singers, the eyes of 
many a child-wife glisten behind her veil, and 
the hearts of their mothers cry out for the daughters 
who have been taken away from them. The 
^ephalika flower falls to the ground in showers 

cn ^«ti (Tisi’rsr it«n 1 
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under the clear autumnal sky of Bengal and the 
breeze blows softly in the season of these songs. 
The singers generally have an Ekatarg or one- 
stringed lute with them, which chimes in well with 
their plaintive voice in the modulation of grief* 
The month of A^'vina, in the eyes of every Hindu, 
is inseparably associated with these songs even as 
it is with the ^ephglika flower and the clear sky of 
autumn. During the Pujas which take place in 
this month, friends and relations meet in Bengali 
homes, the joyful tears of many a mother are 
mingled with her daughters’ while they narrate to 
one another, how the bitter days of separation were 
passed. The pictures, drawn by our village-painters 
are pleasant to us on account of many delicate asso- 
ciations. In them the queen Menaka stands with 
arms out-stretched, and Uma comes to her with her 
sons and daughters— the scene suggesting the suffer- 
ings of the whole year. But old ^iva, it must be 
remembered, is the Great God. He can, at his will, 
assume a young and handsome appearance and 
Uma, inspite of her yearnings to meet her mother, 
is a devoted wife. ^iva, beggar and eater of 
intoxicating drugs though he is, is tenderly devoted 
to Uma. He cannot bear separation from her. 
When she goes to her father’s house, there in the 
picture, the Great God follows her above, through 
the skies, with looks indicating immeasurable love 
and tenderness, and in the Agamani songs, rever- 
ence is not wanting for Qiva inspite of the humble 
characteristics attributed to him. Here is a song 
in which queen Menaka says : — 

O Himavata, I have this desire in my heart. 
Let me bring my daughter with my son-in-law and 
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give them a home in this mountainous region. He 
will be here my adopted son, and this moun- 
tain,— capital of ours will be a second Kailasa (the 
abode of ^iva). I shall see my Uma and ^iva for 
all the twelve months of the year and the pain of my 
heart will be assuaged. My son-in-law is ever con- 
tented. It is so easy to please him ^ If I offer him 
the flower Kunda and leaves of Bel, he will make 
this place his home and will not wish to go away.^’* 

Yet every one knows, while hearing or singing 
such songs, that ^iva cannot be bound to any 
earthly object He is addicted to nothing , it is his 
compassion, that people mistake for love. He 
cares not for either raiment or food, — his content- 
ment springs from wdthin. He is absorbed in 
contemplation, he is immaculate and above all 
desire. Uma tries to bind him by a thousand ties 
of aflection But home and the funeral ground to 
him arc alike — he aims at the superior delight w hich 
is derived from Yoga. 
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The domestic element in the descriptions of 
^iva, lends a charm to ^iva-songs in Bengali. UmS 
in Kailasa plays the housewife, the perfect prototype 
of the Hindu wife, ever accustomed to patient and 
strenuous sell-denial and labour, cheerfully borne 
for the sake of others. Her highest delight lies in 
distributing food to her husband, children and ser- 
vants. She herself eats nothing till everyone in the 
house, nay every guest has been satisfied ; but this 
pleasure of serving others while fasting herself 
invests her with a heavenly charm, — which is 
indicated in the following passage quoted from 
^ivSyana by Rameyvara . — * 

* “ ’Sta ’T'st I 
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With his two sons (Jiva sits down to dine. 
Three sit to eat and Uma serves food to them. As 
soon as she has served food, the plates are cmpti('d 
and they look into the cooking pot. Padmavati 
(the maid of Uma) observes hovN eagerly ^iva 
eats and smiles. Sukta (the first curry) is finished 
and they fall ujion broth Meantime the plates 
are all emptied of rice and they all want more 
“Mother’’^ says Kartika, “Give us rice’^ and 
Gahe^a also repeats the request, while the Lord of 
Destruction (^iva) says — “Oh Uma bring more 
rice.” Uma says to her sons, “My darlings, be 
patient * Gahe^a becomes silent at these w'ords of 
his mother hut ^iva suggests a joke to Kartika who 
says — ‘ Our father and mother are Raksasas. We 
know only how to eat and know not how to be 
patient.' Uma smiles and distributes rice. Gahe^'a 
says ‘ I have finished my curry, what more have you 
in store ?' Hastily she comes and serves ten different 
kinds of fried food, (piva is much pleased and 
praises her for her good cooking. The fried 
Dhutara fruit and cups of vSiddhi are given to the 
(rreat God and he nods his head in approval as he 
sips. When all the curries are finished, they all call 
at the same time for more ; Uma comes hastily to 
fill their plates and the wind play-fuHy catches her 
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draperies. The musical Nupura tinkles sweetly on 
her feet as she goes rapidly to and fro and her brace- 
lets sound in harmony with them. She finds it 
hard to serve so many. The drops of sweat look 
like pearls on her beautiful face. As a skilful dancing 
girl moves gracefully to the sound of the musical 
instruments, so does Um§ move briskly about 
while serving food to her lord and children. She 
next serves Payasa (pudding) of pleasant flavour, 
and then a sauce both sweet and sour. Her hair 
becomes dishevelled, and her dress grows loose 
With sweetmeats of milk and rice, the dinner ends. 

The domestic element again becomes pathetic 
in the de.scription of Uma’s wanting a pair of 
shell-bracelets fiom her husband. Her lord says 
that he is too poor to give them and a quarrel ensues, 
the sequel of which is that Uma sets out in anger 
for her father’s home, ^iva then disguises himself 
as a bracelet-maker and goes to his father-in-law’s 
house. There, with tears and begging of forgiveness 
on both sides, the devoted pair are reconciled and 
once more brought together. 

A considerable part of the ^unya Puraha, to 
which we have already referred, consists of songs 
about ^iva and these dating from the ninth century 
or thereabout form the oldest specimens of ^aiva- 
literature that we possess. Of other poems in 
honour of this god, which have come down to us, we 
notice some below — 

’im fwn nc?r II 
c’m 1 
ciB «” 
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(2) ^ivSyana by Ram Kri?na, a voluminous 
poem. 

(3) Mriga Ryadha Sarhvada by Ram Raj. 

(4) Do. by ^yama Roy. 

(5) Mrigalubdha by Ratiram. (This poet was 
a Brahmin and a native of Sumha Dandi in Chitta- 
gong. He composed the poem in 1674 A. D.) 

(6) ^iva Chaturda^i by Raghu Rama. 

(7) Vaidyanath Mangala by ^ahkara Kavi 
Chandra, composed in the 17th century. 

(8) ^ivayana by Rame^vara. This is a volu- 
minous work and was written about 1750 A. D. 
Rame^vara was appointed by Raja Ya^ovanta 
Siitiha of Karnagada to write his ^ivayana. It 
enjoys great popularity. The poet was a native 
of Yadupur near the police station of Ghatal in the 
district of Midnapur where a zemindar named 
Hemayata Sirhha oppressed him .so greatly that he 
was obliged to leave his ancestral home and settle 
at Karnagada in the same district. Rame^vara 
belonged to the Radhlya Brahmin class. His 
father was one Laksmana Chakravarty and his 
mother s name was Ropavatl 

Of all the poems in honour of ^iva — this 
^ivayana by R5me9vara enjoys the greatest popu- 
larity. It was published by the VangavSshi Press 
of Calcutta some years ago, and a portion of it, 
called Vagdinir Pa la, is re-issued from the Battala 
presses every year, a large number of copies being 
bought by the common people. 

Though the number of poems dealing with 
^iva exclusively is comparatively small, yet 
there are many others which treat of his marriage 


32 
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with Uma and their domestic life in detail. Such 
incidental descriptions of ^iva and Uma are 
found in all the Chandi Mangalas, in the Ramayaha 
by Krittiva^^a, in the Manasa Mangala by Vijay 
(jupta, and in many other old Rcuigali poems in 
Avhich th(‘y might be least expected. 1'his of course 
shows that tliey are relativ^ely okhu*. 


4, The Sakta-cult and its development in Bengal. 

The idea of the femininity of God may have 
(iod as ......... ^ . 

mother. been characteristic of primitive Asiatic races — of 

Mongolians and Dravidians in particular, whost* 
civilization, according to some scholars, preceded 
that of the Aryans. In the Vedas which represent 
the pure creed of the Indo-Aryans before it had any 
admixture of the religion of the primitive races of 
India,— we do not lind any pronounced worship of 
god as mother. But the whole country was full of 
such worship and the Aiyan settlers had erelong 
to recognise and adopt it. We find in the Tantras 
that some forms of the Sakta-cult were imported in- 
to the religious system of the Aryans from China.* 

The great war between Chandi and MahisasQr is 
said to have occurred in the earliest part of the Satya- 
C^haifdi” Hindus thus give it a date anterior to 

and Mahis. ^uy event related bi their own history, though there 
is no mention of this war in the Vedas. This fact 
is suggestive of the origin of the worship of the 
mother in a very primitive age and the non-mention 
of it in their earliest literature — the Vedas, only 
leads to the hypothesis, that it did not originally 
interest the Aryans. 


*■ In the Rudra-Yamala and other Hindu Tantras. 
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But the Aryans could not help adopting this 
creed in their religious worship after they had 
settled in the country for some time, because it had 
such a wide-spread influence and also because by 
its great tenderness, this faith is, religiously ex- 
tremely attractive. When the Sakta-cult thus came 
to be recognised by the Indo-Aryans, they raised it 
into a highly refined and spiritual faith, Sanskriti^ed 
its vocabulary and Aryanized its modes of worship. 

But this worship took centuries to reach such a 
state — Delai Chandl, Lakhai Chandi, Va(;uli, Tha- 
kurani — are some of the. non-sanskritic names of 
the mother as worshipped in different localities — 
which still remind us of the primitive faith of the 
people, before they came in contact with Aryan 
civilization. The worship of the snake-goddess and 
of Chandi once prevailed in all parts of the ancient 
world and recent discoveries made in Crete by 
Dr. Kvans attest that it existed there as early as 
3000 B. C. 

But though ^akti- worship was recognised early, 
— the local divinities in all parts of India could 
not receive similar recognition and homage from 
the Indo-Aryan settlers without a great struggle — 
especially as the worship of these deities had much 
in itthat was crude and unfit for admission by Hindus 
into their organised cults. The ^aivaism which was 
the earlier of the two to become an organized creed, 
had great fight with the creed of the people believing 
in various forms of the mother worship. Bengali 
Literature begins, so to speak, with this account of 
a fight between the ^aivas and the worshippers of 
those local deities who claimed to be ^akti, but 
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whom the worshippers of Qiva called witches and 
regarded as quite unworthy of worship. At a later 
time the ^aiva creed was blended with the ^akti- 
cult even in its crude local forms, but this could 
not happen before a hard contested fight on either 
side. 

This chapter will concern itself with the history 
of such struggle and the gradual elaboration of 
these local cults under the shadow of a clearly 
organised doctrine of the relation between ^iva 
and ^akti. 

(a) Poems in honour of Manasa Devi. 

In Chaitanya Bhagavata, a work written in 1536, 
we find it mentioned that many people at the time 
took pride in worshipping Manasa Devi, the snake- 
goddess. The songs in honour of this deity may 
be traced back, as I have said, to a very early 
period and they have a widci circulation all over 
Bengal, especially in the East where the earliest 
writer of these songs, Hari Datta lived. The great 
respect, commanded by this deity in the lower 
Gangetic valley, is not difficult to explain. The 
plains of Bengal, especially the portions adjoining 
the sea, are infested with snakes, and deaths from 
snake-bite during the rainy season become so com- 
mon as to cause considerable alarm to the people. 
The cottages of the poor villagers, offer no protection 
to them from the venomous enemy and when the 
floods come upon the mud-hovels and thatched 
roofs, snakes and other venomous reptiles take 
shelter there, and are not infrequently discovered 
hidden in beds or coiled up in pitchers and other 
household utensils. The poor people have no 
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means of cutting down the jungles and keeping the 
village-paths clear. In their utter helplessness they 
are driven to take refuge in God. The God of the 
snakes is also the God of men and by propitiating 
him they hope to avert the danger with which 
unaided they cannot cope. A consolation comes 
to them surely when thus resigned to His mercy. 

The goddess Manasa Devi who represents the 
divine power as seen in snakes has been a popular 
deity from very early times, but before her worship 
was recognised as a form of ^akti-worship, the 
followers of the ^aiva-religion offered a great 
resistance to it, as indeed they did to the worship^ 
of all other local deities of the later ^akta-cult. 
The history of the struggle of the ^aivas with the 
worshippers of ^akti, which was long protracted, 
is shrouded in the dark past. The flowers offered 
to ^akti, as A^'oka and Java for instance, are not 
acceptable to the great ^iva even now when that 
strife is over. The heroic firmness with which Chand 
Sadagara, Dhanapati Sadagara and other followers 
of ^iva adhered to their faith and offered resistance 
to the spread of the worship of the local deities of the 
Sakta*cult, found in our old poems, opens a vista 
through which we have a glimpse of the struggle, 
which at one time split the whole Hindu community 
of Bengal. 

There is much that is crude in the poems on 
Manasa Devi and those on ChandL This, however, 
proves that they once formed a part of the popular 
literature of the country before the people had 
come in contact with the refined classical taste 
of the Renaissance. The readers will have patiently 
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to go through the manceuvres and plots formed 
by the deities that would often appear undigni- 
fied and unworthy on their part. The propa- 
ganda of the ^akta-cult however was to restore 
faith in a personal divinity in the place of the 
impersonal ^iva. All through these poems one b 
sure to find the mother^s heart in the divinities, 
eager to stretch out protecting hands to those 
children that cling to them. Into whatever danger 
a believer may fall, he cries out for the motherly 
help of the divinity whom he worships in a patient 
and prayerful spirit, and she is sure to appear to 
him with anxious solicitude to protect him. In- 
stancies of this personal element in the deities are 
to be found throughout the vast literature of the 
Saktas The characters of ^rimanta and Kalketu 
in Clrandi K^vya, of Sundara in Vidya Sundara, of 
Lau Sen in Dharma Mangal, as recast by the Hindu 
preists, and of Behula in Manasa Mangal, have 
been all depicted as attaining great success in life 
by force of their devotion alone. When all 
resources failed and the great characters were 
reduced to utmost straits — some of them being 
doomed to die on the scaffold, they fixed their whole 
heart on the mother and solicited divine help with 
tearful eyes, despairing of saving themselves by 
their own powder, and the mother was sure to come 
to her devotees stretching out the hand of succour. 

One of the familiar w^ays adopted by the old 
Bengali poets in describing such mystic situations 
was to put in the mouth of a devotee a hymn ad- 
dressed to her by names beginning wdth each of the 
thirty-four letters of the Bengali alphabet. The 
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gods and goddesses in our mythology are often 
known to their worshippers by hundreds of names 
and these hymns addressed with 34 names, of 
which there is quite a legion in our literature, are 
called Chauti^'a (lit 34) 

This idea of a personal divinity as contrasted 
with that of the Impersonal ^iva is the predomi- 
nant feature in the literature of the ^akta cult. 

o : 

In the month of ^ravana (July-August) the 
villages of Lower Bengal present a unique scene. 
This is the time when Manasa Devi is worshipped. 
Hundreds of men in Sylhet, Backergunge and 
other districts throng to the river side or to the 
temples to recite the songs of Behula. The vigorous 
boat-races attending the festivity and the enthu- 
siasm that characterises the recitation of these songs 
cannot but strike an observer with an idea of their 
vast influence over the masses. There are some- 
times a hundread oars in each of the long narrow 
boats, the rowers singing in loud chorus as they pull 
them with all their might. The boats move with 
the speed of an arrow, even flying past the 
river-steamers. These festivities of Manasa Puja 
sometimes occupy a whole month, during which 
men keep vigil and recite the songs before the 
goddess, and are generally known as Bhasan Yatra. 
The wonderful devotion of Behula to her 
husband is the theme of these songs ; and a 
vast poetic literature has sprung up in Bengal 
during the last thousand years in commemoration 
of the events of her life and that of Chand-sadagara 
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who offered defiance to Manasa Devi for long 
years, yet ultimately was driven by strange cir- 
cumstances to worship her. How wide-spread is 
the popularity of these songs in Bengal may be 
imagined from the fact that the birth-place of Chand- 
Sadagara is claimed by no less than nine districts, 
all equally proud of the hero of the Manasa Mangal. 
It reminds us of the seven cities which disputed the 
honour of Homer’s birth. I may name here some of 
the places that claim a connection in one shape or 
another with the chief characters of Manasa- 
Mangala. 

(^i) Champaka Nagara — said to have been the 
capital of Chand Sadagara, in the district of 
Burdwan and close to Champaka Nagara is a small 
river which is called Behula, after the reputed 
heroine of Manasa Mangala. 

(2) Champaka Nagara in Tippera. 

(3) Dhubri in Assam. People here believe that 
Chand was a resident of the place 

(4) Mahasthana in the district of Bogra. 

(5) The people of Darjeeling believe that the 
^ scene of the Manasa Mangal was laid on the 
^ banks of the river Ranit close by. 

(6) Sanaka Gram near Kanfa Nagar in the dis- 
trict of Dinajpur ; Sanaka was the queen of Chand 
Sadagara and Sanaka Nagar is believed to have 
been named after her. 

(7) Champai Nagar in the District of Maldah. 

(8) The Mela (exhibition) held in honour of 
Behula in the District of Birbhum is said to have 
originated during Behula ’s life-time, 
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(9) In Chittagong, there is a spot pointed out 
as the site of the house of Kalukamar — the builder 
of a steel house for Laksmindara, and there is 
besides a tank in the place which bears the name 
of Chand Sadagara 

We give here the story of Manasa Devi — 

Jt was ordained by the great god ^iva that 
unless and until Chand Sadagar, the merchant- 
king of Champaka Nagar, worshipped Manasa Devi, 
her claims to obtain puja amongst mortals would 
not be recognised. 

At first she tiied by gentle persuasion to prevail 
upon Chand Sadagar to worship her, but the hero 
of the poems lent a deaf ear to her words. He 
carried in his hand a huge stick made of hintal 
wood and with it he tried, several times, to assault 
the goddess. The god whom Chand worshipped was 
the great ^iva. Could he brook the idea of offer- 
ing flowers at the feet of the deity who merely pre- 
sided over snakes ? He hated her from the bottom 
ol his heart and called her ill names 

'rhe wrath of the goddess of snakes knew no 
bounds at this defiant attitude. She determined to 
revenge herself by some means, fair or foul. 

Chand had made a beautiful garden outside the 
city, which was called Guabari.*’ He had spent 
many lakhs of rupees in making it an earthly para- 
dise. Now Manasa Devi commanded her retinue 
of serpents to destroy this fair garden by their 
venomous bites. They did so ; and lo ! this elysium 
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of Chand, so rich in fruit and flowers, was reduced 
to smoke. The guards in great consternation went 
to Chand and acquainted him with the fate of his 
far-famed Guabari. Chand came to the spot and 
smiled. 

To the wonder of all, there present, he uttered 
some mantras and the garden revived, wearing 
the fresh hues of its original verdure. 

Manasa Devils plot was thus toiled by Chand, 
who possessed Maha a power bestowed by 

^iva, by which he could give life to the dead and 
revive all that was destroyed 

It was useless for the goddess to try other 
experiments. She felt that so long as Chand pos- 
sessed this power he was practically invincible. 

She now appeared before the merchant in the 
guise of a youthful maiden. The poets who com- 
posed the songs have vied with one another in 
describing the beauty of this celestial maiden. 
Earthly beauty w^as as nothing compared to hers ; 
even the moon sank behind the clouds in shame, 
being smitten by the superior light that emanated 
from the face of this exquisite creature. Chand 
fell in love wdth her at first sight, but the fair 
maiden would not listen to any proposals from him 
unless he dispensed with his Maha Jnan and bes- 
towed that power on her. The infatuated merchant, 
not suspecting that she was Manasa Devi in dis- 
guise, agreed to her condition ; when lo ^ like a 
shooting star she vanished from the place, and 
appearing in the sky in her own form, related the 
story of her triumph 
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But though deprived of his great power, Chgnd 
was not a whit daunted. 

The next step of Manasa Devi was again to 
destroy the beautiful garden upon which her curse 
had already fallen so ineffectually. 

Chand Sadagar liad an intimate friend in the 
city of Sankoor. He was called Sankoor Gadudia. 
He also possessed Maha Jnan and Ch^nd sent a 
messenger forthwith to fetch him to his palace. 
The great physician, for such was liis calling, came 
to ("hampaka Nagar and in a moment restored the 
garden to its original form. 

Manasa Devi’s attempts were thus frustrated a 
second time, but her resources were inexhaustible. 
By a contrivance which for ingenuity and diplo- 
macy may be called a great intellectual feat, she 
succeeded in killing Sankoor Gadudia, the physician 
and friend of Chand. 

The latter was now friendless and helpless. 
Manasa Devi not only did again destroy the Guabari, 
but the serpents ^lppolnted by her also killed one by 
one all his six sons. 

Sanaka, the queen of the merchant-king, fell on 
her knees and implored her husband to put an end 
to this unequal quarrel , for after all Manasa Devi 
was a goddess and he was a maiH 

The six wives of the deceased sons of Chand 
wore the widow’s white sari^ wiped away the beau- 
tiful marks of vermilion from their foreheads, broke 
their shell-bracelets and filled the Jiouse with wild 
lamentations. But with a firmness which was more 
than human, he was the more confirmed in his 
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resolution not to worship Manasa Devi. He was, 
however, greatly troubled by the constant wailings 
of the women of his house, and also by the unso- 
licited advice of his friends, who came from distant 
countries to offer liirn consolation In his distress. 
He resolved to undertake a sea-voyage with the 
intention of escaping for some time from his un- 
congenial surroundings. Seven great ships, headed 
by “ Madhukar,'’ the royal vessel, started one fine 
morning for the great sea, and Chand had a \ery 
successful voyage , he went as far as Ceylon, and, 
loading his ships with valuable treasures and 
feeling once more fresh and lively for the change, 
was on his way home, when upon the dark 
waters of the lake Kalidaha, a great storm over- 
took his ships This storm was raised by Manasa 
Devi. The sliip '*Sea-foam'’ sank first, next the 
‘^King’s Darling” and then the ‘^Royal Fish” and 
so on, till the six ships were all wrecked in the 
bosom of the lake Kalidaha. But the stately 
“Madhukar,” on board which Chand was, defied all 
storms and as often as the uinds inspired by 
Mana'-a Devi tried to ovei throw it, it struggled and 
rose to the surface of the waters like a playful fish. 

Manasa Devi sought the aid of Hanuman, the 
great monkey, immortal through all ages, and with 
his aid at last succeeded in upsetting this ship 
also. Chand fell into the great lake and w-as about 
to be drowned. Mc^nasa Devi would not, however, 
allow the victim of her wrath to perish ; because 
unless she was worshipped by him, she could not be 
recognised amongst men. She threw the great lotus 
which formed her own seat dowui into the lake, and 
it floated near Chgnd. He was struggling to save 
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himself and at the sight of the padma flower, 
stretched out his arms to catch hold of it as a 
support ; but one of the names of Manasa Devi 
was Padma and the flower also bore the same 
name, so he contemptuously turned back, preferring 
death to her aid. P)ut Manasa Devi now appear- 
ed and begged Chsnd to submit to her She would 
in that case pardon him and reward him with all 
that he had lost, including the lives of his six sons. 
But Chand said, he could not defile his hand, re- 
served for the worship of Mahadeva, by offering 
flowers to the one-eyed goddess of snakes 

Somehow or other the merchant king escaped 
death, and after three days of severe struggle 
reached the shore. It was the beautiful city of his 
old friend Chandraketu where he touched land. 
Completely stripped of clothes, as he found himself, 
he picked up some rags from the cremation-ground, 
which he warpped round his waist, and straightway 
went to his friend’s palace. Chandraketu gave 
him a warm reception, and as the merchant had 
not tasted any food for three days, he at once 
ordered a rich repast to be served to him , he also 
presented him with a valuable attire becoming his 
rank. When the hungry merchant sat down to 
dinner, Chandraketu incidentally remarked that it 
was not well for him to quarrel with Manasa Devi, 
and in the course of an animated discussion on the 
point, ("hand came to learn that Manasa Devi was 
the household deity of Chandraketu, and that there 
was a temple adjoining the palace dedicated to her. 
On this he w’’Ould not touch any of the food. In a 
fit of rage he threw away the clothes presented 
to him by his friend ; and, wearing his former rags 
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again, left Cl>andraketu*s palace, remarking that it 
was a pity he had entered that cursed abode, but 
he did not wish longer to disturb a fool in his para- 
dise. He then begged alms from door to door, 
and when a sufficient quantity of rice and vege- 
tables was collected, went to the river to 
bathe after carefully placing his little store in a 
secure place. But Manasa Devi in the meantime 
sent a large mouse which ate up the grain and 
vegetables, and Chand on returning had to appease 
his hunger by swallowing raw plantain-skins which 
some children had left by the river-side. He next 
got admittance to a Brahmin^s house in the 
capacity of a servant, and his master appointed 
him to reap the harvest in his fields, and pile up 
the grain. But Manasa Devi created a bewilder- 
ment in hLs brain so that he could not distinguish 
the grain from the chaff, and threw' away the for- 
mer and piled up the latter. When the Brahmin, 
his master, saw this, he w'as very angry and dis- 
missed him at once He next went with the wood- 
men to gather wood from the neighbouring hills. 
He knew the quality of w'ood better than the w^ood- 
men. So he collected a large quantity of valuable 
Sandal wood, and was on his w'ay to the market 
with it. At Manasa Devils order, how-ever, Hanu- 
man touched with his toe the load w'hich was being 
carried by Ch§nd. It immediately became so heavy 
that Chand had to throw it down and go empty- 
handed. In this plight, wffien he w^as moving about 
the forest like a disconsolate mad man, he could 
not help cursing Manasa Devi. Now, at this moment 
some birds had come near the traps placed there by 
the fowders to catch them. Being startled by the 
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careless steps of the merchant, they flew away. 
The fowlers, in great disappointment, came up to 
Chand, and, taking him for a mischievous knave, 
assaulted him. 

After suffering all imaginable ills at the hands 
of the infuriated Manasg Devi, Chand was able to 
return to Champaka Nagar, to his own great relief 
and to the delight of his queen Sanaka. 

Soon afterwards another son was born to him. 
It was a remarkably handsome child, and they called 
bin Lakamindara or favourite of the goddess of 
wealth. Chand consulted astrologers and they were 
unanimous in declaring to him privately that the 
boy was destined to die on the night of his mar- 
riage-day, by snake-bite. 

Chand had how given up all hopes of worldly 
happiness. Night and day, he worshipped the great 
Mahadeva and prayed for strength to keep up his 
determination. Now Laksmindara, who grew to 
be a most handsome and accomplished prince, came 
of that age when youths of his caste generally mar- 
ried, and the queen Sanaka sought for a suitable 
bride for her son. The family priest, Janardan, 
brought information that in the whole world there 
was not another creature in womanly form so lovely 
and beautiful as Behula — the accomplished daughter 
of Saha, the merchant of Nichhani Nagar. Behula's 
face was like a full-blown lotus, her eyes were soft 
and playful as those of a wild gazelle, her hair 
wore the tints of summer clouds and when dis- 
hevelled, fell down her back and reached 
the ankles. She sang like a cuckoo and danced 
better than any dancing-girl in the whole city of 
Champaka Nagar. 
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Chand knew that he would lose his dear son 
on the marriage-day yet could not resist the wishes 
of his poor queen. He built a liouse of steel on 
mount Santali, taking precautions that there was no 
crevice left in it foi even a pin to pass through. 
The steel-house was guarded b) armed sentinels ; 
weasels and peacocks were let loose all around it 
to kill snakes, should they come into its neighbour- 
hood. All kinds of medicinal herbs which were 
known to be antidotes to snake-poison and the strong 
scent of which would make snakes and reptiles 
shudder and shrink into a corner, w^ere strewm 
round the house, and snake-charmers and phy- 
sicians were assembled there from all parts of the 
world, to guard the place against all species of 
creeping animals. 

Manasa Devi paid a visit to the man who had 
made the steel-house, and asked him to keep an 
opening in it through which a hair might pass. The 
builder said that the house was now complete and 
that he had received wages and rewards from the 
merchant king , how could he again go there and 
make an opening? The goddess threatened to kill 
him and all the members of his family on the spot. 
So he obeyed. He went back to mount Santali on the 
pretext of inspecting the building more thoroughly 
and with a few’ stiokes of his chisel made a small 
opening, which he filled up with powdered coal. 

When Laksmindara was about to set out with the 
nuptial party for marriage, the bridegroom’s crowm 
that he w^ore, bedecked^with jewels and flowers, 
fell from his head ; and this was the first ominous 
sign. 
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When the marriage ceremony was being celebra- 
ted in the great pavilion which had been built for 
the occasion, the golden umbrella over the bride- 
groom's head gave way — the silver rod which sup- 
ported it, having suddenly broken from some 
mysterious cause ; and this was the second inaus- 
picious sign. 

When Behula, the bride, was being carried 
round Lak^mindara, she carelessly wiped from her 
forehead with her own hand the sacred vermilion- 
mark, the sign of the married woman whose hus- 
band is living. This was the third inauspicious sign. 

As soon as the marriage was over, Ch§nd took 
Laksmindara and Behula to the steel-house on 
mount Santali. 

This was the terrible night, when the question 
of life and death for Laksmindara would be solved ; 
the astrologers had said, if his life could be saved 
that night, he would live a hundred years. 

There Behula and Laksmindara were left to 
themselves. The coy maiden beheld her husband : 
the garland of rangan flowers, which he wore, hung 
loosely round his neck touching his right arm and 
breast, — his silken attire of deep scarlet half cover- 
ed his handsome person, and Behula^ looked upon 
her husband with that feeling of adoration which a 
Brahmin feels when he approaches his household- 
god. Laksmindara’s eyes also drank deep of the 
beauty of the maiden, and he asked her to come 
closer to him so that he might embrace her. The 
bashful maiden would not Jjsten to any such thing — 
she hid her face with her tender hands and turned 
away. Fatigued by the labours and faCsting 
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required for the marriage ceremony, Lakemindara 
fell asleep. But Behula, though equally fatigued, 
sat near him on the bed and watched him — for he 
appeared to her as a priceless treasure and she 
must not trust too much to her good fortune. 
After a while, Lakemindara awoke and said to Behula, 
“ My darling, I am very hungry; can you prepare 
some rice for me ?'^ Saying this he again fell asleep. 
Behula did not know what to do. How could she 
prepare rice there ? But her resources never failed 
her. The plate required for the sacred ceremony 
contained some cocoanuts ; theie were also rice 
and some coloured earthen cups there. She took 
three cocoanuts and made a hearth with them. One 
earthen cup was Idled with tlie sweet milk of a co- 
coanut and rice was placed in it. She took a silken 
robe and with that kindled a fire to prepare the 
rice. There she sat, like Annapurna, cooking rice 
for her husband. 

At this moment Manasa Devi called to her all her 
snakes, — great reptiles and venomous adders, — and 
asked who would undertake to bite Lakemindara. 
The difficulties were great, and many hesitated ; 
but the snake Bankaraj, whose poison was as drops 
of liquid fire, came forward, and obeying the com- 
mand of the goddess, glided towards mount Santali. 

All of a sudden Behula saw that a mysterious 
opening was being made in the steel wall, and a 
snake entering the room. She took a cup of milk, 
with a ripe plantain in it, and offered it to the veno- 
mous intruder. The snake stooped low to drink 
the milk, and Behula, with a golden hook, caught it 
fast and made it a prisoner. While again watching 
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the cup on which rice was boiling, she saw another 
snake coming through the same passage. It was 
the great Udaynag with fiery eyes. Behula made 
him a prisoner also, following the same device ; and 
after a while the snake Kaladanta sliared in the 
same way the fate of its predecessors. Then for 
some time nothing more was seen , the rice was 
ready and she called to her husband to rise and 
partake of the meal. But Laksmindara was fast 
asleep and did not respond. 

Fatigued with labour, fast and vigil, Behula at 
this moment felt an irresistible inclination to sleep. 
She sat beside her husband with her eyes still fixed 
on the mysterious crevice in the wall. The three 
serpents lay under a large pot and could not stir. 
Behula’s eyes became closed in sleep but at times 
opened wide, gazing at the small opening. Tov’ards 
the last watch of the night when everything was 
still and when even the rustling sound of leaves 
was not heard in that mountainous region, Behula 
yielded to the fatal influence of sleep and reclining 
on a pillow near the feet of her husband, lay like a 
flower, innocent and beautiful. 

No./ came Kalnagini, that snake who had des- 
troyed the Guabari, and killed Chand's eldest son, 
^ridhar, and approached with the speed of lightning 
the bed of Lak§mindara. At this very moment the 
sleeping prince touched the snake with his foot and 
it at once turned and bit him in the toe. Lak§- 
mindara cried out. ‘‘ Ho, daughter of the merchant 
Saha, dost thou sleep ? I am dying of a snake’s bite 
Behula rose from the bed and perceived the snake 
passing out swiftly through the opening in the wall. 
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Laksmindara died. The next moment the sun 
rose, shedding its golden hues over the mountain- 
forests and the birds began to sing blithely on the wild 
trees. Queen Sanaka with her maids of honour 
came to the house and saw a most heart-rending 
sight. Prince Laksmindara lay there dead, and the 
widowed girl was sobbing over him. With dishe- 
velled hair, she was bending over the departed 
prince. Sanaka swooned, and the maids said — ‘‘Oh 
luckless wretch, it is to thine evil fortune we owe 
this crushing bereavement. The vermilion-marks 
on thy brow have not lost ‘heir lustre, — they have 
still a deep scarlet hue, the tint o\ alakta on thy feet 
is yet unsoiled by dust, thy marriage attire of silk is 
The luck f^'^sh as new, and yet thou art already a widow ! 
less bride. No snake could have done this, it is thy breath 
that has extinguished the life’s fire in the prince, 
wretch that thou art.” Bchula did not hear these 
reproaches; for her mind was working on far other 
themes. The prince had asked her to embrace him, 
he had asked her to prepare rice for him : the first 
and the last requests of one who W'as all in all to 
her ’ How unfortunate was she that she had not 
been able to fulfil these wishes ! At this recollection 
the tears again flowed from her eyes unceasingly. 
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The body of Laksmindara was taken to the 
burning ghat. But Behula insisted that it should not 
be burnt. The custom in the country in cases of 
snake-bite was to place the corpse on a raft made 
of plantain stems called a bhela and leave it on the 
river, in the hope tb^t the skill of a physician or a 
snake-charmer might bring it back to life. Behula’s 
arguments were appreciated, and a raft of plantain- 
stems was prepared. The corpse of the prince 
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was placed on it, and it was floated on the river 
Gsngoor. At this moment, to the wonder of all there 
assembled, Behula herself stepped on the raft and 
sat down beside the corpse, expressing her intention 
to accompany her husband’s body over the waters 
and not to leave it until it should be restored to life. 

They called her a mad woman who had lost her 
senses under the great shock received immediately 
after her marriage, and entreated her to return 
home. The maidens, who had so bitterly reproached 
her, were now sorry for her misfortune and tenderly 
said how very foolish it would be for a woman of 
her youth to set out for unknown regions with a 
corpse. Where was it ever heard that a dead body 
was restored to life! But she sat like a fairy or an 
angel watching over tiie dead prince with eyes full 
of infinite affection and infinite sorrow. The queen 
maddened with grief lamented bitterly and begged 
the beautiful girl to desist from her foolish inten- 
tion. Behula only said, ‘‘ Adored mother, you will find 
the rice I prepared in the golden plate in the steel- 
house on mount Ssntali. There the lamp is still 
burning. Go mother, cease weeping, and close the 
door of that room. So long as that rice remains fresh 
and that lamp burns, know that my hopes of restoring 
my husband to life will not be abandoned. The 
people of Champaknagar, who had all assembled 
there, shed tears and cried, Oh honoured lady, 
adopt not this mad course Behula only said, 

“ Nay, bless me, sirs, that I may have my husband 
restored to me once more 

The raft passed swifty down the stream and 
Champaknagar soon vanished out of sight. The 
news reached her father’s house, and her five 
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brothers, of whom Hari Sadhu was the eldest, came 
to the river side, to take her back to their home. The 
brothers wept bitterly as they saw the forlorn girl 
sitting beside a corpse, and said, We will burn the 
corpse of the prince with sandal wood, alight on 
shore. Though you cannot wear shell-bracelets, 
yet, we will give you golden ones ; though sacred 
vermilion will be refused, yet we can adorn your 
forehead with red powder; though you may not 
take fish and meat, we will feed you with all kinds 
of dainties. You are our only sister. You will be 
adored in our home, come then to the bank ! How 
heartless wei'e these people of Chainpaknagar ! they 
felt no compunction at allowing you to accompany 
a corpse alone on the bosom of deep waters in 
this condition.’^ Behula could not answer for some 
time, for tears choked her voice, but when she 
spoke, she was resolute and firm. She asked them 
to return and give her respects to her poor parents. 
She could not bear the idea of living in a world 
without her husband. Even the dead body of the 
prince had for her an attraction which nothing else 
possessed in her eyes. She was determined to 
restore it to life. 

The brothers went away overwhelmed with 
grief, and poor Behula, fasting and sorrowing over her 
lot, went on over the waters, — she herself knew not 
whither. Wicked men amongst whom the chief were 
Goda, Dhana and Mana became enamoured of the 
extraordinary beauty of the devoted creature and 
tried to carry her away by force, but God, who pre- 
serves the children, preserved her also who was 
equally helpless, and resigned. They could not 
touch her person. 
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When she drew near to a place called Bhagher 
Bak, the corpse began to decompose. Decay set 
in and the form of the beautiful bridegroom be- 
came swollen and rotten ; an intolerable stench 
came out of it and swarms of flies and maggots 
gathered round the putrid body. Behula ^aw before 
her eyes the workings of tlv' immutable law of 
nature — the end reserved in the normal course for 
all human beings, and seeing this, she grew indiffer- 
ent to bodily pain. She washed and cleansed the 
corpse, she ate nothing, and when her grief was 
great, she wept alone in that forlorn condition. She 
passed the ghat of Noad^ and Srigalghata. People 
came to see her from the neighbouring villages and 
called her a mad woman who had lost her senses 
from grief. 

Whence came the strength and hope that sus- 
tained her in this distress ? She chanted the name 
of Manasa Devi a hundred thousand times a day 
and remained absorved in prayer, till her body 
became inert and motionless. Pale and emaciated 
with the dear relics of the prince’s body by her 
side, she suffered intensely. In dark nights the 
winds rose and crocodiles gathered round her raft, 
eager to devour the decomposed body. Jackals 
also came to carry it off whenever the raft drew 
near the banks, but she was preserved by Provid- 
ence from their attacks. 

Being completely resigned, in her extraordinary 
devotion to Manasa Devi, and passing through 
unheard-of sufferings, she felt that a power was 
growing in her, which she could not define, but 
could feel nevertheless to be more than human. 
Sometimes she saw the evil spirits of the air in 
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horrid shapes dissuading her with threats and men 
aces from her extraordinary course, at other! 
angelic faces peeped through the sky trying to vvir 
her to a life of case and luxury, but she sat like i 
marble statute, unmoved either by fear or by temp 
tation — sounding the very depths of suffering anc 
praying with unfaltering faith for the life of her deai 
husband. 

Six months passed in this way; the boat touchec 
the ghat of Nets, the washer-woman of the Gods 
and in the fine morning air when she caim 
there, Behula saw Nets washing clothes on th( 
bank of the river Gangoor. Behuls felt that sh( 
was no human being, for her head was incircled b} 
a halo of light. A beautiful child was teasing hei 
as she washed, and to the wonder of Behuls, slit 
strangled the child and kept it beside her. 

Behula said nothing, but sat on her raft by tht 
skeleton of her husband, silently watching thii 
mysterious woman. 

When, however, the last rays of the sun faded 
from the western sky, Neta sprinkled a few drops 
of water over the face of the child, and lo ! ii 
smiled as if just awakened from sleep. 

Neta was just about to ascend to the divine 
regions with the clothes and the child, when 
Behula landed and fell at her feet weeping. She 
uttered no word, but shed unceasing tears. 

Neta raised her from the ground and assured 
the unfortunate maid that she would carry her to 
the heavenly regions where the gods might be 
moved to grant her prayer. 
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There in high heaven Behula was ordered to 
dance before the assembled gods, and she did her 
part so well that the gods were mightily pleased, 
and Manasa Devi was requested by them to restore 
Lak^mindara to life. Manasa Devi complied with 
this request after having extorted a promise from 
Behula that she would induce her father-in-law to 
worship her. Manasa Devi was pleased with her 
devotion and wished to know if she had any other 
boon to ask. With clasped hands and tearful eyes, 
she said, ‘'The sight of my widowed sisters-in-law 
will pain me, Divine mother ! In your mercy restore 
my husband’s brothers to life.^’ This Manasa Devi 
did and further rewarded her by giving back the 
seven ships loaded with treasures, which Chand had 
lost in the waters of Kalidaha. The Guabari of 
Chand was also restored to its original condition. 

Behula embarked with her husband and his 
brothers on board the ships and started homewards. 
She related to her husband the story of her suffer- 
ings, pointing to the places of their occurrence as 
they sailed back up the noble river Gangoor, and 
her beautiful eyes swam with tears at their recollec- 
tion. But the heart of Lak.^mindara was like to 
break for pain as he listened to the story of all she 
had endured. 

When the ships came near Nichhan inagar, 
Behula besought her husband to allow her to pay 
a flying visit to her poor parents, striken with grief. 
To this Lak^mindara readily consented, saying, 

“ Let us both go there under the guise of a Yogi 
and Yoginl.^^ Behula agreed gladly and immediately 
adopted the earings, the ochre-coloured cloth<?s 
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and the knotted hair distinctive of Yoginis. Lak?- 
mindara took a kumandalu in his hand, and covered 
his beautiful body with ashes like a Yogi. 

The seeming ascetics passed through Baruipgra 
and other places, and came to the home of Ssha, 
the merchant of Nichhaninagar. They entered the 
house by the back-door, and came directly to the 
inner apartments. At that momcMit, Amala, the 
mother of Behula, was coming out of the kitchen 
with a golden plate full of rice, for the dinner of 
Hari Sadhu, her eldest son, when the sight of the 
Yogi and YoginI made her tremble with grief, the 
golden plate fell from her hand, and she wailed 
aloud, ‘^This YoginI is just like my Behula!'' she 
could say only this and no more. She ran up to the 
supposed Yogini throwing her arms about her and 
swooned away. Behula held her mother's head in 
her arms and tenderly caressed her, weeping pro- 
fusely. When Amala came to her senses, Behula 
softly said, ‘Wc are come back, mother, once more to 
your arms. Yonder Yogi is your son-in-law restor- 
ed to life.'^ 

The people of the whole village came to see 
them, but Behula would not stop there even for a 
day. She was eager to go back to Champak Nagar, 
and in spite of their affectionate remonstrances, 
embarked once more on board the ship Madhukar" 
and started for Champak Nagar that very day. 

When they reached that city, however, she played 
another trick. She disguised herself as a sweeper- 
girl. While on her way back from heaven she had 
employed an artist to prepare a fan bedecked wdth 
precious stones in wdiich the pictures of all the 
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members of Chand^s family were painted in living 
colours represented by the natural hues of precious 
stones. 

With this fan in her hand, Behula landed on 
the banks of the river Gangoor. At that very 
moment her widowed sisters-in-law were coming to 
carry water, and were attracted by the fan, no less 
than by the beauty of the sweeper-girl. While 
examining the fan closely, they were struck with 
wondei. see the likenesses of the members of 
their own family painted upon the fan. They wanted 
to know who this sweeper-girl was and what she 
meant to do with the fan. Behula said that she 
was called Behula, the sweeper-girl, her husband’s 
name was Lak^mindara, the sweeper, and his 
father’s name was Chand, the sweeper, and her own 
father’s name was Saha, the sweeper. The fan was 
for sale, and its price was one lakh of rupees. 

At this strange story the widows wept aiid went 
speedily home to acquaint queen Sanaka with what 
they had seen and heard. Sanaka ran to the house 
of steel and to her surprise found the lamp still 
burning and the rice still fresh on the golden plate. 
Then she came to the bank of the river and seeing 
the pictures on the fan and the face of the sweeper- 
girl, which reminded her of Behula, she fell to 
the earth and began to rend the air with loud 
lamentations. Behula then said, “ Mother, do 
not weep. Look at your sons. Manasa Devi 
has restored them to life. But we cannot enter 
Chainpak Nagar until my father-in-law worships 
Manasa Devi. So I have brought all of you here 
by a device.” 
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Once more the seven sons stood near their 
sorrow-stricken parents, and the tears that were 
shed were holy, for Behula^s wonderful devotion 
more than anything else caused them to flow. 

Chand could not resist all this. Events had 
been too much for him. He saw in the sweet and 
resigned countenance of Behula that Manasa Devi’s 
victory was complete, and that it would be impos- 
sible for him to resist the appeal silently expressed 
in the eyes of his beloved daughter-in-law. 

Chand worshipped Manasa in the month of 
Sravan on the nth day of the waning moon. Some 
say that he offered flowers to Manasa Devi with his 
left hand as a mark of contempt, turning his face 
away from her all the while. But however this be, 
Manasa Devi was pleased and granted him wealth 
and prosperity. His friend, Sankoor Garudia was 
restored to life. 

Behula and Laksmindara, who were Usha and 
Aniruddha in Heaven, and had been obliged to take 
a mortal frame under a curse, went back after a 
while to their celestial home. 

Manasa DevCs claims to obtain puja among 
mortals have ever since been an established 
fact.* 

o 

About sixty works on Manasa Devi, written by 
different writers at various times, but all before the 
i8tli century have been brought to light by the 
researches of scholars within the last 15 years. 
Vijay Gupta’s work, published by Ihe Adarfa press 

* Originally written for the Modern Review from which the 
story is now reprinted. 
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of Backergunge in 1896, contains 232 pages (royal 
octavo.) printed in double columns. It contains 
15,000 lines and exceeds Milton's Paradise lost by 
half its bulk. Many of the other works referred to 
above are equally voluminous. Some of them 
contain graphic accounts of the sea voyage of 
Chand Sadagara and descriptions of the manner 
in which commercial enterprises were undertaken 
by the Bengalis in ancient times, with in- 
cidental references to the flourishing condition of 
Bengal and her industry. The geographical notices 
of places, the names of which are to be found in 
many of these works, bear witness to the changes 
constantly brought about in the plains of 
the Gangetic valley by its ever-shifting river 
courses. 


The earliest writer on Manasa Devi in Bengal 
was Hari Datta, who was blind of one eye. We 
have come across only 20 lines of his composi- 
tion. They describe the ornaments made of snakes 
which decorated the person of Manasa Devi. Hari 
Datta was born in the district of Mymensingh and 
probably lived in the 12th century. We have 
come across a description of him in a later poem 
written by Vijay Gupta in honour of Manasa Devi. 
Manasa Devi is said to have appeared before Vijay 
Gupta in a dream and said 


Hari Datta 
the earliest 
writer of 
these 
songs. 


An illiterate man first wrote a poem in my 

honour ; but he had no idea of my power and of 

his poems. 

glory. He was Hari Datta, the one-eyed. His 
irregular and metreless doggerel became ob- 
solete and were lost in course of time. His words 
were vulgar, his lines did not rhyme and his songs 
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had no merit by which to attract the people. The 
singers tried to please by rude gestures and clown- 
ish leaps.”* 

Vijay Gupta^s work was written in 1484, when 
Hari Datta^s poe»'^s, once so popular, had already 
grown obsolete. The ungracious references made 
to his deficiencies in metre and rhyme and to a 
preponderance of rude words in his poems, only 
prove them to be antiquated specimens of the 
earliest form of written Bengali. We may, on these 
grounds, safely declare Hari Datta to have lived 
a few centuries before Vijay Gupta. We are in- 
clined to place him in the 12th century A.D. 

Vijay Gupta^s Manasa Mahgal is one of the 
most popular works of its class. In Eastern 
Bengal, especially in the district of Backergunge, 
it is esteemed sacred and always read on the occa- 
sion of the worship of Manasa Devi. There they 
call poems about Manasa Devi, Rayani. I his word 
is a corruption of the word Raj^ni or night, and 
the word Yagarana which is often used for these 
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songs, means vigil. These facts imply that poems 

about ManasS Devi used to be recited during the 
night. 

This happens during the whole of the Bengali 
month of ^ravaha. 

Vijay Gupta was born in the year 1448 in the 
village of Fulla^ri in the district of Backergunge. 
The pot with which he worshipped Manasg Devi is 
still preserved there in the temple dedicated to 
the goddess. Fullavri is a well-known village, and 
is the birth place of many scholars whose names 
are not unfamiliar to the literary world. Kavindra 
TrilochanaDas, Janakl Nath Kavikanthh§ra, Bhavani 
Nath Das Saraswatl, Raghu Ram Das Kanthabharna 
and Kavikarhapur were all inhabitants of this 
particular village and Vijay Gupta with just pride 
speaks of it as Pandit Nagar or City of scholars. 
Here are some of his opening lines : — 

^4n ^aka 1406 (1484 A.D.) Husen Saha is the 
Emperor of Gauda, and Raja Arjuna as the morn- 
ing sun of war rules Muluk Fateabad (the modern 
Faridpur and a part of Backergunge) which ex- 
tends up to Bangrora. On the west lies the river 
Ghagara, on the east the river Ghante^vara, and bet- 
ween them the village of F'ullagri, City of scholars. 
Brahmins versed in four Vedas, and Valdyas skilled 
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in their own ^astras, and Kayasthas who are expert- 
writers all live in this place. Whosoever dwells in 
this blessed spot has a share in its glory. In such 
a place is the home of Vijay.^^ Ghanle9vara and 
Ghagra have both been silted up, though traces of 
them may yet be discovered and the site of the 
village Fulla^ri has become changed in course of 
time. The more important part of the village is 
now calld Gaila. 

Vijay Gupta belonged to the Vaidya caste, his 
father's name being Sanatana and his mother's, 
Rukmini. His Manasa Mangai is divided into 
the following cantos : — 

1. Consultation. 

2. Hymns to the gods. 

3. Dreams. 

4. The garden house of Chand. 

5. Birth of Manasa Devi. 

6. An introductory notice of Manasa Devj. 

7. The lamentations of Chandi 

8. The beginning of the quarrel with Chand. 

9. Quarrel with Chandi. 

; 10. Chandi restored to consciousness. 

II. Marriage of Manasa Devi. 
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12. Separation from her husband. 

13. Birth of eight snakes 

14. The churning of the sea. 

15. Curse of ^iva on Manohara, the cow. 

16. Necter produced by churning. 

17. ^iva loses his senses by swallowing poison. 

18. ^iva restored to his senses. 

ig. Manasa Devi exiled to the forest. 

20. Manasa Devi worshipped by the shepherds. 

21. The story of Hasan Husen. 

22. Chand^s birth under the curse of Padma. 

23. The insult offered to Sanaka. 

24. The destruction of the Guabadi ( garden 

of Chand), 

25. Manasa Devi disguised as a milk-maid. 

26. A heated discussion between Manasa 

Devi and the disciples of ^ankar Gaduria. 

27. Manasa Devi makes friendship with 

Kamala, the wife of ^ankara Gaduria. 

28. The story of a chaste woman. 

29. Death of ^ankara Gaduria. 

30. The destruction of Chand's garden. 

31. The Mahajhana or knowledge by which 

life can be restored, is lost. 

32. Manasa Devi kills the six sons of Chand. 

33. Manasa Devi is worshipped in the house of 

a fisherman. 

34. Usa abducted by Aniruddha. 

35. Manasa Devi's fight with the king of 

death (Yama). 

36. Chand undertakes a commercial tour. 

37. Trade by barter. 

38. The distress of Chand. 

39. Fourteen ships of Chand destroyed. 

36 
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40. Chand introduces himself. 

41. Birth of Lakfmindara. 

42. Manasa Devi disguised as an ant. 

43. The building of the house of steel. 

44. Manasa Devfs conversation with Taravatj. 

45. Lak§mmdara sets out for his marriage. 

46. The gods attend the marriage ceremony. 

47. The canopy falls. 

48. Lak^mlndara sets out for home. 

49. Eight snakes made prisoners. 

50. A message sent to the serpent Kali. 

51. Kali goes to bite Laksmindara. 

52. Laksmindara is bitten. 

53. His dying words. 

54. The dream of Behula. 

55. The lamentations of Behula and of Sanaka. 

56. A white crow bears the message to Ujani. 

37. Hari Sadhu marches to meet his sister 
Behula. 

58. The interview 

59. Dorn ghat. 

60. Dhana and Mana ghats. 

61. The ghat of a knave. 

62. Neta comes as a tiger and a vulture. 

63. The washerwoman's ghat. 

64. Behula dances before ^iva. 

65. Padma sent to Manasa Devi. 

66. Their meeting. 

67. Grievances of the past twelve months. 

68. Laksmindara and his brothers restored to 

life and the ships recovered. 

69. ^ankar Gaduria restored to life. 

70. Behula returns home, 
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71. The ghats of Neta, of a knave, of Dhana 

and Mana, of a man with elephantiasis, 
and of Hari Sadhu. 

72. Behula disguised as a sweeper-girl. 

73. The trial of Behula. 

74. The meeting. 

75. Manasa Devi worshipped. 

76. The ascent into heaven (of Behula and 

Lak§mindara.) 

These chapter-headings roughly indicate the 
contents of other poems on the same subject also. 

The literature in honour of Manasa Devi is vast 
and varied and is interesting from many different 
points of view. We have, however, no space to 
consider all these points with that thoroughness 
which they deserve. 

Contemporary with Vijay Gupta was Narayaha Narayana 
Deva, another poet who lived in Boragram in the sub- Deva. 
division of Kishoreganj in the district of Mymen- 
singh. The Manasa Ma^gal of Narayaha Deva is 
almost as popular as that of Vijay Gupta in Eastern 
Bengal though a greater sanctity is attached to the 
latter’s poem, owing to the preservation of his wor- 
ship-pot in the village temple of Phullagri. Narayaha 
Deva belonged to the Kayastha caste. His father was 
Narasiihha Deva. The ancestors of the poet were 
originally inhabitants of Magadha. Latterly they 
came down to Rada Defa and settled there. From 
Ra^a they made another move and settled in 
Mymensingh. Some descendants of Narayaha 
Deva still dwell in Boragram, being 17th in descent 
from the poet. 
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Nariyaina Deva was a fine poet. The following 
passage will show something of his pathos : Behula 
is lamenting for the death of Laksmlndara :* — 

Where art thou gone, my lord, without me ? 
Awake beloved, lift up thine eyes and look upon 
thy Behula. Alas ! that beauty which shone so 
bright, putting the sun and moon to shame, has 
been stolen away by the bite of Kali, the snake. 
My Sdri of silk must now be torn off, my bracelets 
of shell must now be broken, and I, unfortunate 
that I am, must wipe off the vermilion from my 
fore-head. Oh my lord ! how long will you sleep ? 
Will you not wake and speak to me ? Will you 
not look again at my face ? Oh 1 what fault have 
I committed against you, that you should make 
me wretched for ever ! To whose care have you 
left your miserable Behula 

Again, Behula is on the raft with the body of 
her husband, and her brother Narayani Sadhu is 
trying to dissuade her from the insane course she is 
followingt : — 

* 41^5 c^T*rra ’j.m i 
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** Hearing Behula^s words, Narayahi Sadhu, her 
brother, says, Why do you, O sister, follow a wild 
fancy that could never be carried into practice ? 
How did such an idea seize you ? Where was it ever 
heard that gods and men can meet ? Allow me, O 
sister, to burn your dead husband. How can you all 
alone reach heaven, the abode of the gods. How can 
we let you drift out to sea ^ Where is the abode 
of the gods that you would icach ? With precious 
sandal and scented bark I will burn Laksmmdara^s 
corpse and perform here the ceremony of his 
funeral. Come back, O sister, to your childhood^s 
home. You may fast like a widow, but we shall feed 
you with every dainty. Your shell-bracelets may 
be broken, and the vermilion gone from your head. 
This is no matter * for we shall give you other and 
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richer ornaments to wear. When my mother asks 
me about you, how can I tell her that we left 
her Behula drifting on the water At this point 
the brother’s emotion overcomes him ; Behula to 
soothe him, said — ‘But I have come here determin- 
ed to restore my husband’s life, and you ask me to 
leave him to be devoured by the beasts of prey 
that live in the water ? Our relations at Champak 
Nagar would ask me what I have done with his body, 
and what should I say to them in reply Hearing 
these words Narayani Sadhu, weeping, said, “Oh 
sister, I cannot leave you, I cannot go. That mad- 
man Chand Sadagara has no proper feeling, his 
mind has gone astray. He has floated down the 
living with the dead ’ On the turbulent river, the 
waves rise and fall. If you should fall, you will be 
devoured by sea fish and shark. O how shall I 
answer our mother when she asks me about you ! 
What shall I say to our friends in Ujaninagar 
Thus by his lamentations Narayani Sadhu strove 
to soften her heart, and bring her back to home. The 
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)oet Narayana lays down these verses at the feet of 
Uanasa Devi. 

When however having tried every means in his 
)Ower, he failed to dissuade Behula, then, with a 
jrieved heart he left her, and she bidding farewell 
o her brother, sailed on and on. The raft flew 
swiftly, like a shooting-star, and she came to a 
place called the Bfigher Bank.” 
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Kseminan* The next Manasft MaAgal that we light upon 
was written by Ksemananda — a Kayastha, who 
adopted also the name of Ketaka Das. Ketaka 
occurs in the poem, as a name of Manasa Devi, 
thus Ketaka Das means ^servant of Manasa Devi.’ 

In his autobiographical notice the poet refers 
to Bara Khan, as the ruler of Selimabad in the 
district of Burdwan. Now, this Bara Khan, as we 
know from other sources, made a deed of gift of 
twenty bighas of land to one ^ivaram Bhatta- 
charyya in the year 1640 A. D. Ksemananda 
regrets the circumstance that the Khan has been 
killed in battle. Hence his Manasa Mahgal must 
have been written at some date later than 1640. 
Ksemananda was born in the village of Kanthra in 
the district of Burdwan and held lands in the 
Taluk of one Oskarna Ray. 

K?emananda^s ManasSr Bhasana contains 5,000 
lines, and forms rather a brief version of the story 
as compared with other poems on the same sub- 
ject. But it happens to-day to be the most popular 

poem on Manasa Devi. Its poetical merits, no 

The reason ^ r , • 

of hl8 less than its brevity, account for this extensive 

popularity. pQp^la^ty, I give here an extract from it : — * 
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Lakfmlndara and Behula are disguised as 
a Yogi and Yoginl. 

“ Lak^mlndara and Behula in disguise, begged Yogi and 
from door to door. But the people of Nichhani Yoginl. 
Nagar did not recognise them. They visited every 
house begging alms, and they sounded the horn 
as they passed, reciting the name of ^iva. People 
threw rice and cowries on their plate; but as 
soon as they were given, the alms disappeared and 
no one could tell how they had vanished. Behula^s 
father was Saha — the merchant. His house stood 
in the centre of the village ; around it were large 
and beautiful straw-built sheds, which were like 
lofty walls, and inside was a house that sparkled 
with gold. There lived Saha the merchant with 
his wife Amala. Behula went to see her parents. 

As she was disguised, no one recognised her. 

It was mid-day and the sun was up. The seeming 
Yogi and Yoginl entered the inner appartments. 

The Yogi sounded his horn and Amala came out. 
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On a golden plate she brought rice and cowries to 
present to the supposed ascetics. But Lak^mln- 
(lara hid his face for a moment on seeing his 
mother-in-law. Behula smiled softly j the smile 
on her lips was as sweet as necter. Amalfi placed 
cowries and rice on her plate, but they disappeared 
as soon as given, through the spell cast by Manasfi 
Devi. Amalfi saw this and asked the reason say- 
ing * Tell me, O Yogini ! — who you are 1 There does 
not dwell a creature in the three worlds more 
unfortunate than I ! Beholding you my grief over- 
powers me. There was, O Yogini — a daughter of 
mine, who strangely resembled you , but slie 
sailed away with her husband's dead body, and 
I know not to what region she has gone. On seeing 
you, O Yogini, my grief for her is rekindled. 
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Tell me then in your mercy, how is it that the 
rice and cowries have disappeared.^ Behula said 
‘We are Yogi and Yogini, we live under the 
trees. We beg alms in the day-time and at even- 
ing we return to our resting place. We know 
nothing more than this.^ But Amala her mother 
looked intently at the face of Behula, beautiful 
as a lotus, and said ‘ No, you are Behuls — my own 
Behula ; Oh ! my heartbreaks to see you; my Behula 
and Lak^mindara, stand before me ! Tell me 
truly that you are no other.' ‘ O mother ' Behula 
said ‘ w'hat introduction do we need to you ? 
We are your own Beimla and Laksmindara, cry no 
more, 0 mother. Here is the husband of my heart, 
restored to life ! ' At these words, Amala broke into 
sobs, and hearing her w’eep, the people of the 
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village ran to her house. They asked her 
what it was that made her cry ! Some said that 
Behula had returned. People were struck with 
wonder, — the dead Lak^mlndara had come to life 
again ^ Said they ^ we never saw or heard of such 
a thing — Behula has restored her husband to life.^ 

The names of most of the other authors of 
Manasa Mangal known up to now, are here 
enumerated. The latest of these writers, Raja 
Rajsiihha of Susung Durgapur in the district of 
Mymensing lived 125 years ago. 

4. Ramajivana (1770 A. D.) 

5. Raja Rajsiihha. 
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From Behula’s visit to her father’s house 
by Ketaka Das K^emananda. 
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6. Anupa Chandra. 

7. Kri^nananda. 

8. Gangad§s Sen. 

9. Gopi Chandra. 

10. Pandit Ganga Das. 

11. Golaka Chandra. 

12. Govinda Das. 

13. Chandrapati. 

14. Jagat Vallabha. 

1 5. Vipra Jagannatha. 

16. Jagannath Sen. 

17. Jagamohan Mitra. 

18. Jaydev Das. 

19. Dwija Jay Ram. 

20. Vipra Janakinath. 

21. Janakinath Das. 

22. Nanda Lai. 

23. Narayana. 

24. Dwija Valarama. 

25. Valarama Das. 

26. Vane^war. 

27. Madhusudan De. 

28. Yadunath Pandit. 

29. Raghunath. 

30. Viprarata Dev. 

31. Ramakantha. 

32. Rati Kanthasen. 

33. Dwija Rasik Chandra. 

34. Radha Krisna. 

35. Ramchandra. 

36. Vipraram Das. 

37. Ramdas Sen. 

38. Ram Nidhi. 

39. Ram Vinoda. 
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40. Dwija Varii9l Das. 

41. Vathfldhana. 

42. Vanamall 

43. Vardhaman Das. 
44 Vallabha Ghose. 

45. Vijaya. 

46. Vipra Das. 

47. Vifvefvar. 

48. Vi^nu Pal. 

49. Sasthibara Sen. 

50. Sitapati. 

51. Sukavi Das. 

52. Sukha Das. 

53. Sudam Das. 

54. Dwija Hari Ram, 

55. Dwija Hridaya. 

56. Kamal Narayana. 

57. Kavi Karnapur. 

58. Haridas. 


Behula 
typifies 
the ideal of 
woman- 
hood in 
Bengal. 


In closing this account of the literature of the 
Manasa-cult, it must be remembered that in a 
country w'here women commonly courted death 
on their husband^s funeral pyre, this story of 
Behula may be regarded as the poet's natural 
tribute at the feet of their ideal. 


(6) Songs In honour of Chandl Devi. 


Religion 
the main 
spring of 
our 

activity. 


Religion has been the main -spring of activity 
in this country from the earliest times. Astronomy 
originated with us, from the necessity for calculating 
the auspicious times for holding sacrifices. Geo*^ 
metry came into existence in order to settle the 
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shape and size of altars. Poetry welled up for the 
singing of hymns to God. Mundane considerations 
never seriously occupied the attention of Indians or 
served as any inspiration to them. 

Bengali poetry was employed in its earlier How the 
stages for religious purposes. Poems in honour of gradiwlly 
Manasa Devi, Chandi and other local deities testify Iniproved, 
to the same inspiring motive in their writers. 

The songs in honour of the house-hold deities 
had to be recited on the occasions of their worship. 

This was enjoined as a part of the religious func- 
tion itself. Men and women assembled in great 
numbers in places of worship, inspired by faith, 
and the poets who wrote the poems gradually 
felt the need to make their performance really 
interesting and attractive. The earliest specimens 
of songs, in honour of the tutelary deities of Bengal, 
are generally short. They gave stories in brief 
form illustrating the might and grace of particular 
deities. For this purpose, a short and simple tale, 
without any pretensions to scholarship or poetical 
merit, was first composed ; the next poet sought to 
improve upon this work, and as particular religious 
sects gained ground and counted increasing num- 
bers of votaries, their religious poems also improv- 
ed, till the mere outlines of the earlier writers grew 
into elaborate poems in the hands of later poets. 

Here, in Bengal, people lived in straw-built huts Religion 

themselves, while the oratory of their tutelary inspires 

deity was often made of bricks, and rich people poetry, 
living in brick-built mansions, always spent far 
larger sums of money on their chapels than on their 
own dwelling rooms, The finest touches of decora- 
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The poems 
originated 
with the 
people. 


tive art they could command were employed to 
adorn the temple. The idea of luxury could have 
no hold upon a people who lived plainly themselves 
but applied their aesthetic talents and capital to 
religious purposes. It could not produce any heart- 
burning by creating a sense of social inequality, 
as the ownership of a Matha or temple could not 
give rise to jealousy, however great and costly 
might be its decoration. The portals of a temple 
were open to all equally. At the same time art re- 
ceived its highest impetus from religious motive. 

Bengali poetry also, like these chapels, had for 
its chief and primary object the worship of deities 
till it gradually become intermixed and enriched with 
romantic incidents of the human world, even as the 
walls and door-ways of a temple were decorated 
with fresco-paintings and sculptures on bas- 
relief representing scenes from life. 

However crude may be the poetic literature 
dealt with in these chapters, it always makes an 
attempt to give expression to the truth that righti- 
ousness is upheld by the Almighty^s law, that faith 
conquers in the long run and that the sceptic with 
all his brilliance and power ultimately sinks into 
insignificance. 

The songs to which we have referred, formed 
the popular literature of Bengal and existed in some 
crude shape in the country before the Pours nik 
Renaissance. Though latterly taken up by the 
Brahmanic School, their subjects had been con- 
ceived and worked out by the people in an earlier 
epoch of our history when Brahmanic power 
had not yet asserted itself. The Brahmins im- 
proved these compositions by introducing Sanskrit 
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words and many fine passages of classical 
beauty into them, but the subject-matter of 
the poems proves that it was the people who 
gave them their original shape. The chief charac- 
ters do not belong to the highest castes and the 
Brahmin has hardly any part in the drama of the 
poems. Dhanapati, ^rimanta, Lahana, Khullana, 
Chand, Behula, — the main personages in all these 
poems, belong to the merchant-classes, which do 
not hold a very high position in Hindu society. 
The hunter Kalaketu comes from one of the lowest 
castes. In the manner in which the deities are 
represented to help their votaries, there is evidently 
a coarse and rustic element which indicates that 
the poems originated with the populace, rather than 
with the more refined classes In any case, it is the 
people who still patronise them, for by far the 
larger number of the Mss. of these poem.s I 
recovered from the houses of carpenters, black- 
smiths and other artizans. The Sanskritic School 
of poets, while embellishing the style and diction 
of these works, could not, at the same time, rebuild 
the plot or otherwise improve their subject-matter. 

The history of the origin of the Chandi-cult is 
not easy to trace. Whether she was originally the 
deity of the Mongolians and Dravadians, latterly 
admitted into the Hindu pantheon, as we have 
supposed, — or she represents in an altered garb the 
mythological tradition of Semeremis, the queen of 
Assyria, who conquered Bactria about 2000 B. C. — 
or as the Indian Anna Puma she is to be identified 
with Anna Perenna the goddess of the Romans, 
distributing cakes, whose festivals were celebrated 
on the 15th of March, is a problem which is not 

38 


History of 
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KSlaketu 
and the 
heasta. 


within the scope of this treatise to solve. The late 
discovery made in Crete by Dr. Evans of the image 
of a goddess standing on a rock with lions on either 
sides, which ’ is referred to a period as remote as 
3000 B. C. has offered another startling point in 
regard to the history of the Chandl-cult. The mother 
in the Hindu mythology rides a lion, and in Mfir- 
kandeya Chandi there is a well-known passage 
where she stands on a rock with a lion beside, her 
for warring against the demons. 

As heretofore mentioned, there was latterly an 
attempt on the part of the Brahmin poets to 
connect the humble deities worshipped by rural folk 
with the gods and goddesses of the Pauranic 
pantheon. Mafjgal Chandi — a popular deity, was 
thus associated by the later poets with that Chandi 
who was described by Markandeya. 

There are two stories which from the subject- 
matter of all poems in honour of Mahgal Chandi. 
The first one is — 

The story of K§laketu. 

Nilambara, son of Indra, was born into this 
world under a curse, as Kalaketu, the hunter. He 
married Phullara, daughter of Sanjayaketu, who 
used to sell in the market the venison and other 
flesh that he brought by hunting, and thus the pair 
earned their livelihood. The wild beasts of the 
forest, with the lion at their head, applied to Chandi 
for protection, as Kalaketu seemed bent on annihi- 
lating them. The lion himself was somewhat 
crest-fallen as he could not give effective aid 
to those who owed allegiance to him as their Lord. 
Chandi was moved to compassion and granted the 
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boon that Kfilaketu should no longer be able to 
molest or destroy them. 


It was morning and the dairy maids were carry- 
ing their curds in pitchers to the market for sale. 
On the riglit the cows were grazing in the pastures 
and the village looked lovely under the morning 
breeze. Kalaketu the hunter, with his quiver on his 
back and a great bow in his hand, and ciystal 
ear-drops in his ears went forth on his usual hunt- 
ing excursion. As he was about to enter the dense 
foiest, he saw a lizard of a golden colour. This 
lizard, he thought, was not a good omen. He 
tied up the animal with the string of his bow and 
thought it would serve for a meal if no other should 
be forthcoming that day. 


The lizard 
tied up. 


By the will of Chandi, a dense fog covered the 

forest that morning, and though Kalaketu wandered 

all round it in quest of a quarry, he could find 

none. Growing hungry, ab the day advanced, with Kiiaketu 

his fruitless search, he returned home, and ac- returns 

. . home. 

quainted his wife Phullara with the tale of his dis- 
appointment. He suggested that she should go to 
their neighbour Bimala and askfoTthe loan of a 
few seers of khud or rice-dust and some salt, and 
pointed out the lizard which lay bound with the 
string of his bow , this might also be killed and 
cooked, as no better could be found, to appease 
their hunger for the day. 

Phullara went to her friend Bimala for the loan does to 
and in the meantime Kalaketu found in the cottage ^ 

a small quantity of flesh left unsold the day 
before. He carried this to Gola ghat to try if any 
purchaser could be found for it. 



The lizard 
was Chandl 
in disguise. 


Phullara is 
bewild- 
ered. 


She misun- 
derstands 
Chandl. 


She advises 
her to 
return to 
her own 
home. 
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The lizard, who was no other than Chandl her- 
self, now came out from the noose in which she 
was tied and assumed the form of a beautiful 
woman. Her complexion was of the colour of 
Atasi flower and her dark hair fell down her back in 
luxuriant curls. She looked like a damsel of sixteen. 
Her silk sdri^ her golden bracelets, her necklace 
sparkling with precious diamonds, her bodice em- 
broidered with gems inset by Vi^va Karma hii^self, 
the god of art, the majesty of her demeanour — all 
indicated her noble rank, seemingly that of a queen. 
When poor Phullara came back to her hut, she 
could not trust her own eyes. Bewildered, she 
made a low obeisance to the lady, asking her who 
she was and why she had condescended to grace 
their lowly dwelling place with her august presence. 

Chandl gave her story in language which had a 
double meaning. She said that her husband was 
old and poor and showered his favour on her co- 
wife, whom he placed on his head, while she was 
treated with great indifference. This referred to 
^iva, the co-wife being the Ganges, who is re- 
presented as borne on the head of the Great God. 
But Phullara understood the statement in its 
ordinary sense and did not at all suspect her guest, 
to be the goddess Chandi. 

Poor Phullara, living in great poverty, prided 
herself on the love of her husband and was con- 
tented. She did not now wish the beautiful 
damsel to be seen by Kalaketu ; so hiding her jeal- 
ousy as best she could, with smiles, she advised her 
to return to her own home. “ For '' said she the 
night is approaching, and it is not safe for one of 
your position to spend the night in a strangePs 
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house/^ ‘‘You call your husband a stranger to 
me ?” Said Chandl, “ but he is devoted to me 
and indeed it was true that Kalaketu the hunter 
was a worshipper of Chandi. At these words of 
the goddess, Phullara's voice became choked with 
tears ; but without manifesting any external sign of 
her emotion, she quoted from the ^5stras to show 
the grave indiscretion of staying in a strange 
house without permission. “ Think of Sita ” she 
said “ how faultless she was, yet she was put 
to shame, because she had lived in Rfivana’s house 
for a time ; Renuka, the wife of Bhrigu, was behead- 
ed because her husband suspected her. If your 
co-wife quarrels with you, you can surely give tit 
for tat. Why should you leave your husband^ s roof 
for that ?” 

Phullard 
describes 
her 

poverty, 


The V&ra. 
Masi. 


“ I understand my own affairs, said Chandi, “it 
is not for you to instruct me in my duty.’^ At this, 
a feeling of great unrest overtook Phullara, and she 
tried by a description of her abject poverty to 
work upon her guest’s mind, that she might give up 
the idea of staying with them. She said, “ only 
look, lady, at my poor hut, the roof made of palm 
leaves, supported on a single post made of ricinus 
tree ! It breaks every year in the summer-storms. 
In the month of Vai^^akha, the tierce sun glares over 
head and its rays are like living tire. There is no 
shade to be found under the trees, my feet burn on 
the hot sands, as I go to the market to sell the meat. 
My torn rags are so scanty that I can scarcely draw 
them up to cover my head. If I leave my basket 
in the market for a moment, the kites fall upon it, 
and empty it immediately. Through the days of 
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Love’s 

amends. 


Jyaisfha we have scarcely any food, and live, for 
the most part, on wild berries. In the months of 
A§adha and ^rfivana, when the newly formed clouds 
cover the sky, the village roads become muddy and 
pools full of water, a host of leeches bite me as 
I go out, though a snake-bite would be more 
welcome, for it would end my miseries. In the month 
of Bhadra, our whole village is flooded and scarcely 
can I find a customer for my meat. At the approach 
of Afvina, every one, seems to be happy, and the 
goddess Uma is worshipped in big houses. There 
is dance and merry-making, and people are dressed 
in beautiful raiment. But goats are sacrificed to 
the Goddess at every house, so our meat will not 
sell in the market, and in this hut we have so often 
to fast. In the winter-months, the little fire that we 
kindle with stray fuel gathered from the woods 
scarcely warms us. For want of clothes, I often 
wear the skin of a deer, which but ill protects me 
from cold. Then comes the spring season, when the 
jasmine blooms and the bee whispers love to it 
gathering its honey. With the spring’s soft influ- 
ence in their hearts, maidens and youths are love- 
sick. But poor Phullara feels only the pain of 
hunger. Why do you, Oh noble lady, court a life 
so wretched as must be that of a hunter’s wife.” 
Her eyes glistened with tears as she related the 
story of her woes. 

Nor did she at all exaggerate her miseries ; only 
Kalaketu’s love made such amends for the ills of 
life that she did not mind them. When the 
hunter’s well-formed strong arm served as a 
pillow to her in the night, what she did she care 
for want of a nice bed ? When eating what she 
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had cooked, Kalaketu praised her for her good 
cooking, what did she care , that no food was 
left for her ’ Did she not feel gratified that her 
husband was happy, though she might have to fast 
all day herself? And who was this woman that 
came now to rob her of her hiisband^s love — the 
only thing she prized in life ? Alas, exposure and 
hardship had sullied her youthful beauty ; could she 
ever be a match for this paragon of beauty ^ She 
had no qualifications to commend her to her hus- 
band, except her love for him. What will she do 
now? Her heart broke at these thoughts. But 
Chandl was not at all moved by the accounts of 
poverty, “ Very well Phullara/’ she said, “ from this 
day there will be no more poverty in this house. 
You see my jewels? With them I can buy a king- 
dom. Come, do not grieve, you will have a share 
of my wealth and I shall not be blamed for coming 
here: for Kalaketu himself brought me, drawing 
me hither by his noble qualities. ” 

This was what Phullara understood her to say. 
But indeed her words bore another sense, and in 
that sense were true ; for she said Kalaketu himself 
had brought her there bound with the string of 
his bow. The word in Bengali means both a 
bow-string and noble qualities. 

Grief was like to rend Phullara's heart at these 
last words of Chandl. She could no longer suppress 
her feelings. Great tears fell from her eyes, and 
she turned and went weeping all the way to meet 
Kalaketu at Golaghat. There, as the hunter was 
negotiating the sale, Phullara approached him with 
tearful eyes. He was struck with wonder — never 


PhullarS 
feels Jea- 
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The Jea- 
lous wife 
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hun£:ry 
lord. 
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A Strange 
sight. 


having seen her moved in such a manner — and 
asked what was it that caused her so much pain. 
‘‘You have no co-wife,’^ he said “and no sister-in-law 
nor mother-in-law to quarrel with you in the house. 
Why then, O my darling, do you weep?” Phullara 
replied, “I have none, my lord, to quarrel with It is 
true that you are my all. But it is you who have 
caused me this pain. What fault did you find in me 
that you have become a villain like Ravana • Whose 
wife have you brought to our house ? The king of 
Kalinga is a cruel tyrant. He will kill you and 
rob me of my honour by force, if he gets the slight- 
est inkling of your act.” 

Kalaketu stood wonder-struck for a moment 
and then said “ This is no time for joking. 1 am 
dying of hunger. If what you charge me with is 
false, I shall cut off your nose v\ith a knife Kala- 
ketu^s address was rough but straight-forward, as 
befitted an illiterate huntsman of his class. It is 
difficult for the foreign reader to understand the 
abhorrence with which the huntsman is regarded in 
Bengal life. He is something of a poacher, some- 
thing of a trapper and altogether a savage. Through- 
out this poem, the poet seeks to deprive Kalaketu 
of any refinement as will appear from this coarse 
threat to his wife. Phullara, of course, was far from 
being sorry at his abuse ; for his words indicated his 
innocence. Both of them, therefore, hurried home, 
and when near the hut, Kalaketu saw a strange sight, 
as though ten thousand moons illumined the vault of 
night. A damsel whose beauty dazzled the eyes, 
was standing with gaze fixed on the sky. The 
glowing light of evening fell on her profuse black 
hair, tinting it with a golden hue. She looked like 
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a statue of stainless marble carved in relief against 
the azure. She wore a crown on her head which 
shone in the light, the diamonds sparkling with 
wonderful brilliance. The majesty of her form 
struck the huntsman dumb. He fell to the ground, 
bowing down to her in reverence. After this, he 
asked her who she was and what was her mission 
there. Chandi stood silent without a word. Then' 
Kalaketu said, The home of a huntsman is deemed 
unholy. The bones of animals lie strewn around it, 
and it is filled with the smell of rotten meat. For any 
one, of your position, this is not a fit place to come 
to. It will require you a bath in the Ganges to 
cleanse you of your sin, in coming to visit such 
foul quarters. Why is it, O mother, I ask again, 
that you have come here Chandi still gave no 
reply. The hunter continued : — 

‘‘ The world will speak ill of you if you remain 
in this house ; and infamy, you know, is death to 
woman. Come with me, leave the house and I am 
ready to lead you back to your home. But I shall 
not go alone with you ; Phullara will accompany us, 
and we shall select a path frequented by our friends. 
In reply to this Chandi uttered not a word, and 
Kalaketu said impatiently “ You are no doubt the 
daughter of a rich man and a rich man’s wife too. I 
am only a poor huntsman whose touch is avoided by 
all. What business can there possibly be that would 
bring you to my house ? I humbly beg that you 
should leave this house at once.” But Chandi smiled 
and did not at all seem inclined to move. Then the 
huntsman said ^ Be witness, O setting sun, that this 
woman means mischief and taking his bow he 
aimed an arrow at her. To his great surprise he 
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found, however, that he could not shoot. His hands 
seemed to be controlled by a mysterious power. The 
arrow could not be released and both it and the 
bow became rigid in his hands. Phullara came to 
his rescue, but could not take away either the bow or 
the arrow from her husband’s hands. Kalaketu stood 
like one, turned to stone, and for causes unknown 
to himself, tears fell from his eyes. He tried to 
speak but could not. He seemed to be fixed to the 
spot by a spell and stood, looking like a painted 
archer. 

Chandl said, ^^My son, I am Chandl. I have come 
to help you in your poverty. You will worship me 
on the third day of every week. Only place my ghat 
in your home and there will be no end to your pros- 
perity. 

Kalaketu, now restored to speech, said Par- 
don me, but how can I believe you to be Chandl ? 
My whole life has been spent in wickedness. I 
have killed numberless animals — in fact killing is 
my avocation. You probably know some spell by 
which you have overpowered me. If you are 
really Chandl then mercifully show yourself to me, 
O Divine Mother, in that form in which you are 
worshipped by the world.” 

In a moment the figure of the damsel grew in 
size. The crown on her head seemed to touch the 
starry regions of the sky, and her ten arms holding 
the lotus, the discus, the triand, and other weapons 
were extended outwards in the ten directions. Her 
gracious face, full of majesty and glory, smiled on 
him with motherly love. Her apparel bedecked with 
jewels, fluttered in the evening breeze. One of 
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her feet was placed on a lion and the other on the 
demon-king Mahi§asura. Thus sublime and awe- 
inspiring, she revealed herself to the sight of the 
mortal couple and the winds threw treasures of the 
flowers to the feet of the gracious mother of the 
universe. 

Kalaketu and Phullara with folded palms stood 
before Chandl, tears still flowing from their eyes. 

Gradually the form of Chandl faded away in the 
sky. The whole thing appeared to have been an 
illusion. The tint of the Divine Mother was 
merged in the colour of the AtasI flower which 
abounded in the place. Her hair vanished in the 
clouds. Her majesty spread itself in the quiet glow 
of the firmament, and slowly the glorious vision 
passed away. The earth and heaven appeared 
like the sacred emblem of her divine presence. 

Then, once more she stood before them in the form 
of the beautiful damsel standing at the cottage door, 
and asking what boon the couple would beg of her. 

Kalaketu only half articulately said, Oh Mother, 
we want nothing more, our life is made blessed ; 
our wants are all satisfied.^' 

Chandl now bestowed a valuable ring on the Chandl 
huntsman and showed where a great treasure lay 
buried in seven jars. She also helped him to carry 
the treasure to his cottage. Her command was, that 
Kalaketu should found a kingdom in Guzrat with 
the money and there rule his subjects justly, and 
introduce the worship of Chandl amongst them. 

Next morning Kalaketu went forth with the ring Kalaketu 
to turn into hard-cash. The money changer to whom Murarl 
he applied was Murari ^ila, a dishonest fellow, who 5**®* 
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tried to cheat him of the precious possession by 
paying him a nominal value. But the diamond in 
the ring was peerless and Chandi had told Kalaketu 
of its value. After much haggling the price was 
settled at seven crores of rupees. 
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K&laketu 
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With this money, and the treasure found in the 
jars, he proceeded to Guzrat where he cut down 
the forests and founded a city in honour of Chandi. 
A great flood in the meantime overtook the king- 
dom of Kaiinga and the people there became 
homeless. With Vulan Mahdala at their head they 
came to Guzrat in crowds to inhabit it. Amongst 
them came Bharu Datta — a knave who, with his glib 
tongue and high sounding phrases won his way 
into the confidence of King Kalaketu ; but Bharu 
grievously oppressed the people, and so he was 
turned out of Guzrat by order of the King. While 
in this plight he uttered a mysterious threat, saying, 
Phullara the Queen will soon be reduced again to 
her old position as the wife of a huntsman. She 
will once more carry baskets on her head as she 
used to do.’^ He went to Kaiinga and there gaining 
access to the court of the king, gave information 
as to how Kalaketu formerly a poor huntsman in 
his dominion, had now founded a new kingdom in 
Guzrat by taking away with him, nearly half the 
population of Kaiinga. At this report the monarch's 
anger knew no bounds. He led an hostile expedi- 
tion and Kalaketu was conquered and thrown into 
prison. There in deep despair, the huntsman 
offered prayer to Chandi. He was to be beheaded 
the next morning. In this desperate plight he looked 
up to heaven and prayed with all his heart to have 
once more a sight of that Mother of the Universe 
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who had condescended to visit his cottage when he 
was a huntsman. She came again and held out her 
gracious hand offering him her benediction. That 
night a terrible dream was dreamt by the king of 
Kalinga that his army was destroyed mysteriously 
by some unseen agency. He was so impressed that 
next day he restored Kalaketu to his kingdom, and 
his own army was restored to life by the grace of 
Chandi. Bharu Datta was turned out from both the 
kingdoms and the two kings became fast friends. 

Shortly after this, Kalaketu died and went to 
heaven, as Nil§mvara, son of Indra the period of 
the curse having expired. Bhullara who had been 
Chhaya, Nilambara’s wife and had been born as the 
daughter of Sahjayaketu with the object of sharing 
the misfortunes of her husband, accompanied him 
to heaven, on the expiration of her self-imposed 
term of life on earth. 

Puspaketu, son of Kalaketu and Phullaia, then 
liecame the King of Guzrat. 

We now pass to the second of the.se two compa- 
nion-stories. which, although diflerent. always 
form a single volume . 

The Story of ^rlmanta Sadagar. 

Ratnamals, a nymph of Indra s heaven was, 
under a curse, born on earth as Khullana. 

The merchant Dhanapati was in the full vigour 
of his youth. He was a well built man of hand- 
some features, well-versed in the fashionable k arn- 
ing of the day and immensely rich. He had a wife 
named Lahana. 
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His favourite amusement was playing with pi- 
geons. The male pigeon was taken to the forest 
and there let loose while its mate was kept in the 
house of our hero — many miles off. The male pi- 
geon would then, inspite of obstructions, fly back 
home to join his companion and the homeward 
flight of the bird through the sky would be en- 
thusiastically watched by the young men who 
sported with them. One day Dhanapati had loosed 
his male pigeons, as usual, in an adjoining wood. 
All of them returned except one who was pursued 
by a kite. Seeing no other way to escape from his 
enemy, the pigeon dropped to the ground and hid 
itself in the outer garments of a very young and 
fascinating maiden. This lady was no other than 
KhullanS — the daughter of Laksapati — the mer- 
chant. The girl was much pleased with the beauty 
of the bird and gave it shelter. 

Now, Dhanapati waited some time for his favou- 
rite pigeon but when it grew late and the wanderer 
was not forthcoming, he commenced a vigorous 
search with his companions. He ran along the 
steep edge of the hills, through thorny plants and 
briers, till breathless, coming to the limits of a 
village named Ichh§ninagar, he heard that Lak§a- 
pati’s daughter Khullana had taken possession of 
his pet-bird. He at once hied to the mango groves 
where Khullana was gaily rambling with her maids. 
Khullana knew that Dhanapati was the husband of 
her cousin Lahana. This relationship, gives a wo- 
man liberty in Hindu society to make a little fun 
and Khullana did not allow the opportunity to slip. 
In coquettish tones, she argued with Danapati — now 
begging for his bird, that it had come of its own 
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accord and she could not give it up. The kite would 
have killed it and as she had saved its life, Dhana- 
pati had no right over it. The more the young 
merchant argued this point, the more did she smile 
sweetly and stood firm in her resolve not to return 
the pigeon. 

The charming smiles of this young and lovely 
damsel made Dhanapati’s head giddy. He forgot 
all about his pigeon and stood rooted to the spot 
lost in a reverie. The girl, however, returned 
the bird and disappeared with her maids. But the 
echo of her joyous laughter rang in Dhanapati's 
ears after she had gone. 

His first act on returning home was to depute 
Janfirdana, a Brahmin and a match-maker, to 
propose to Laksapati that he should give him his 
daughter in marriage. 

Laksapati could make no objection to such a 
proposal. Considering all points, where could he 
expect to find a better birde-groom than Dhana- 
pati ? He had already a wife, it was true, but peo- 
ple of his rank and position were scarcely expected 
to remain contented with one wife, and this could 
not be held as a disqualification. Lak9apati’s wife 
how'ever, objected to give her fair daughter to Dha- 
napati, because she knew his wife Lahana, to be a 
termagant. It would be better,^' she said, ** to 
drown our Khullana in the Ganges than to give 
her away to a man who has already a wife and that 
wife of the temper of Lahana. The astrologer 
was called in ; he examined the marks on the palm 
of Khullana and prophesied that if she were not 
given to a man who already had a wife, she was 
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siirc\to become a widow. Now, widowhood in India 
is held more terrible than death. So the frightened 
mother immediately gave her consent, r But Dhana- 
pati himself had to obtain the permission of Laha- 
na to marry a second wife. The news of these 
negotiations had already reached Lahana, and she 
sat in one corner of her room as angry as the 
summar-clouds when it is ready to hurl the 
thunder-bolt. But though a shrew and obstinate, 
she could be wa‘ak to the verge of folly. Dhanapati 
had nothing else to plead than to say a few sweet 
words to her ; ‘‘You are so beautiful, my darling ; 
but having no one to aid you in the duties of the 
kitchen, you are growing sickly. How I pity your 
lot f If you do not mind it, dear wife, I shall find for 
you one who will be like a maid-servant in the kitchen 
and carry out all your orders in domestic affairs.^' He 
shewed her also five tolas of gold which he intend- 
ed to give to the goldsmith to make a pair of 
bracelets of a wonderfully beautiful pattern tor 
her. Lahana’s anger was dispersed like the 
summar-clouds at these sweet words from her hus- 
band and, accepting his gift, she readily gave her 
consent to the proposed match. Thus Khullana was 
married to Dhanapati. 

At that very time a pair of birds called ^uka 
and sari was purchased by the king of Ujani. 
These birds had a marvellous gift, they talked like 
men. As there was no artist in the country who 
could make a beautiful cage of gold for the birds, 
and as the artists of Gauda were noted for their 
skill in making gold-cages, the king asked Dhana- 
pati to go to Gauda and give orders for a first-class 
gold cage ; he was to see it done and carry it to 
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Ujani. While giving this order, the King smiled 
and said, I depute you for this task because I 
know that you have recently married a very beautiful 
bride, and you will not wish to stay long at Gauda ; I 
shall therefore have the thing done in the shortest 
possible time." 

Dhanapati Sadagara left Ujani for Gauda con- 
signing young and lovely Khullana to the care of 
Lahana* 

Now Lahana bore Khullana no grudge. True to 
the promises she had made to her husband, she 
treated the girl with great kindness, taking parti- 
cular care to prepare dainties for her, and looking 
to her comfort with the watchful eyes of a loving 
sister. But Durvala, the maid-servant, did not like 
this state of things. As long as there was no 
quarrel between the co-wives, thought she, the 
task of the maid-servant was but thankless drudgery. 
“As soon as there is a quarrel between such per- 
sons, either will hold my services dear if I can 
abuse the other." Thinking in this strain, she 
privately warned Lahana against indulging in 
such affection for the co-wife. “ Your ddrk thick 
hair is already strewn with gray," she said, “ the 
hair of Khullana, on the other hand, is as black as 
a cluster of bees and as pleasant to see as the 
plumes of a peacock. Your cheeks are darkened 
by the shadows of passing youth, whereas young 
Khullana ’s face glows with the freshness of the 
dawn ; while her beauty is gradually brightening, 
yours is waning. When the merchant returns, he 
will be drawn by the fresher charms of his young 
wife and your position will be permanently in the 
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kitchen. Why not take early steps to save yourself 
from such coming danger ? You are feeding a 
venomous snake with milk. Take care, or it may 
bite you and so put an end to your life.’^ 

Now, Lahana, as already said, was rather stupid. 
She lent a credulous ear to this mischievous advice, 
and asked Durvala if she could help her with 
any device by which she might get rid of her co- 
wife or otherwise bring her husband completely 
within her own control. Durvala went in her turn 
to Lila, a Brahmin widow, versed in the charms by 
which a wife may fully control her husband. She 
prescribed a charm which required the following 
ingredients: tortoise-claws, raven^s blood, dragon^s 
scales, shark^s suet, bat*s wool, dog's gall, lizard’s 
intestine, and an owlet dwelling in the cavity of 
a rock.* Ending her advice, however, Lila said ^‘This 
charm will doubtless have its due effect ; but I 
am not sure how far it will help you to gain your 
end. In some cases it fails and I cannot say, with 
certainty, that in yours it will be infallible. There 
is one thing, however, which I can assure you, will 
help you to win your husband^s love, and is better 
to my mind, than all these medicinal charms put to- 
gether." *What is that?" asked Lahana with eager- 
ness. It is sweet words," Lila said, " and a loving 
temper that will act best of all to win the love 


* These extraordinary ingredients for the preparation of 
charms were used by the Indian gypsies who wandered all over the 
world during the middle ages, and were thus known to the people 
of East and West alike. We find them again in the description 
of the witch’s broth in Macbeth which includes among other 
things, adder’s fork, eye of newt, scale of dragon, maw of shark, 
wool of bat, gall of goat, lizard’s legs and wings of owlet. This 
list strikingly tallies with that given in this Chandi Kftvya by 
Mukundarjm who was a Bengali, contemporary of Shakespeare, 
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of your husband/^ Lahana said : ** But it is absurd ! 

I have hitherto ruled my house alone. If I find 
that he grows indiffierent to me, while Khullana ib in 
high favour, I shall not be able to brook it. My course 
has always been like this. If I found a flaw in my 
husband, however small it might be, I made much 
of it, and continually harped upon his weak point. I 
cannot consent to live here like a tame lamb. It was 
foolish to send for you, Lila, in order to receive this 
advice!’* She then dismissed the wise woman, and 
after consultation with Durvala, ha*! recourse to 
another device. She had a letter written, pur- 
porting to have been addressed to herself by 
Dhanapati, from Gauda. It ran as follows : — 

** My blessings on you, my loving wife, LahanS ! 

I hope you and all with you are all well. I am at 
Gauda and shall probably stay for sometime longer. 

I have some misgivings about Khullana, and my de- 
cision is deliberate. I feel that my marriage with 
her has not been approved of by the gods. It 
was an inauspicious affair. No sooner was I 
married to her, than there came a command from 
the Raja of Ujani requiring me to leave home and 
to sojourn in distant parts; and since then I have 
had no peace of mind. It is not safe or desirable to 
treat Khullana with love and affection, lest Provi- 
dence be further enraged and hurl more miseries 
upon me. You must do as I say. As soon as you 
get this letter, strip her of all ornaments and fine 
apparel. Give her a rag of coarse khuea cloth to 
wear, and appoint her to tend the sheep in the 
fields. Give her half a meal of coarse quality and 
let her sleep in the place where the rice is husked, 
Do not omit to carry out these orders,” 
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Lahana thought if Khullana were treated in 
this way, her beauty would fade and she would 
never be able to gain full control over her husband's 
heart. This would happen as a matter of course 
from hardship, starvation and exposure. 

This letter was enclosed in an envelope, and 
Lahana, with tearful eyes, professing great love for 
Khullana, met her and showed it to her, at the 
same time saying, that she was bound to carry out 
her husband's orders, though slie would do so with 
the greatest reluctance and her heart, in fact, was 
breaking at the thought of what was before her. 

Now, Khullana was very intelligent, and though 
not a shrew like Lahana, she could not be so easily 
made to yield to the stratagem without resistance. 
She saw the letter and pronounced it a forgery, 
declaring it impossible that her husband should 
write in such a manner about her. The hand-writ- 
ing was not his, and the whole thing was the work 
of Lahana inspite of this great love which she 
professed for her. A hot discussion was soon fol- 
lowed by an exchange of blows. Lahana was 
the stronger of the two. So Khullana could not 
long maintain the fight and had to yield to superior 
force. 

Thereupon the youthful Khullana, as beautiful 
as picture, clothed in rags and with only the leaf 
of a fig tree to protect her head from the sun, went 
out to the fields to tend the sheep. Unaccustomed 
to walking, she grew tired and weary and she could 
not manage the animals. They ran into the rice fields 
and ate up the plants, while the owners reproached 
her. She wiped away her tears with one hand, while 
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the other held the shephard’s crook. By this time 
the spring had come. The trees were hung with 
blossoms and the fields were covered with fresh 
green verdure. The bees hummed in concert with 
the songs of the birds; and the Madhavl, the Ayoka, 
and the Malatl flowers looked like fringes on the 
border-line of the sky. Amidst all this beauty, 
Khullang, inspite of her hardships, felt a longing 
to see her husband. Slie went up to the bee 
and begged it not to hum. She prayed the Kokila 
to go to Gauda and bring her, by its cooings, 
to her husband’s recollection. She caressed t))e 
tender Madhabi creeper, rich with the treasures 
of the spring that clung to the A9oka tree and 
called it most fortunate to have its supporter at 
hand. 

A few days passed in this manner and her beau- 
ty gradually faded. She could not eat the coarse 
food, she could not sleep on the hard ground, she 
could not manage the sheep that were placed in 
her charge. One day at noontide, as she was re- 
posing in the shade of a tree, Chandl appeared 
before her in a dream in the guise of her mother. 

The sight of your misery rends my heart, 
O Khullana,” she said. The sheep named Sarva9l 
has been eaten up by a fox. Lahana will all but 
kill you to-day.’’ The girl awoke with a start and 
sought forSsrva9L Alas! Sarva9l was gone. Tears 
rolled down her cheeks, as she cried Sarva9l, 
Sarva9l,” all about the field. She did not abandon 
her search till evening. But the sheep was not 
found. Khullana did not venture to return home, 
for fear of Lahana’s punishment. In the evening 
strolling all round the field with tearful eyes, 
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famished^ worn-out^ and fatigued as she was, she 
could no longer walk. The shades of evening 
spread over the earth. It was all so cool ! There 
was a consolation in the very darkness of the 
night — a healing breath in the breeze and Khullanfi 
thought she was safe from the sight of men and 
began to weep in silence, resigning herself to 
Chandl, when suddenly she saw at a little distance, 
lights kindled by five beautiful damsels. They were 
doing some tiling which slie could not understand. 
With slow pace she came up to them and intro- 
duced herself to these damsels, who were no 
other than five nymphs of Indra*s heaven. They 
were grieved to hear of the miseries of Khullanfi, 
and asked her to worship Chandl as they were there 
doing, giving her every assurance that the cause of 
her grief would be removed thereby. 

There, with heart cleansed of all sin by her mani- 
fold sufferings, — with the resignation and faith of one 
who is helpless, — she offered flowers to Chandl and 
a feeling of pure sati.sfaction and complacency stole 
over her which she had never known before. She 
felt contented with her lot and now cared not what 
might befal her. She slept at night with the five 
nymphs and had a quiet and undisturbed rest. Next 
morning she looked prettier than she had ever 
done before. 

As Khullana did not return home at night, Laha- 
na felt great anxiety about her safety. Has any 
evil,"' she thought, ‘‘befallen Khullana ? Who 
kndws what has come upon her, she may have been 
killed by some wild beast, or which would be worse, 
she may have been taken away by wicked men, 
young and beautiful as she is ! My husband will 
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shortly return and what shall I say to him ? He 
especially commended her to my charge.*' Lahana 
felt uneasy and could not sleep all night. 

That very night Dhanapati, the merchant, had a 
dream, in which Khullana seemed to appear before 
him, and tenderly censure him for forgetting her 
so long. He felt a great desire to meet his young 
wife, and as the cage was now ready, set out for 
home, the very next morning. 

In the meantime Lahana had sent her people 
bo search for Khullana. In the morning she came 
of her own accord and Lahana having repented 
of her wickedness, received her with open arms, 
ind began once more to show her all that loving 
:are with which she had treated her before Durvala 
had poisoned her mind against her. 

Dhanapati returned to Ujanl. There, after an 
interview with the king Vikrama Ke9arl, from whom 
he received praise and rewards, he came home, and 
went straight to the inner appartments of his house. 
After a formal interview with Lahana, he hastened 
0 meet Khullana. She was dressed in the finest 
ittire and looked exceedingly beautiful ! The 
nerchant addressed her with loving words but the 
:oy damsel would give no response, which only 
enhanced his eagerness to enjoy her company. 
kVhen they were alone together, in answer to 
lis words of endearment, tears flowed from her eyes, 
der confidence was gradually won, and then she 
)roduced the letter given her by Lahana, command- 
ing that Khullana should be sent away to the 
'orest to tend the sheep. Dhanapati was taken by 
surprise at this disclosure, and heard w’ith anger 
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and regret the sad tale of the miseries endured 
by Khullana in his absence. Being now convinced 
of her husband's affection, Khullana willingly 
forgave the wickedness of the co-wife and gave 
free expression to the sweetness of her own feeling, 
while Dhanapati bitterly repented having left her 
in the care of so dangerous a woman as Lahana. 

Next day Khullana was asked by Dhanapati 
to provide a banquet for some friends whom he had 
invited; and Lahana's anger knew no bounds at 
being thus passed over in her own house. The in- 
vited guests thoroughly enjoyed the viands prepar- 
ed for them by Khullana, and lavished praise on her 
skilful cooking. This further wounded the feelings 
of Lahana, who had eaten nothing the whole day. 
In the evening, however, Khullana went to her and 
fell at her feet, asking forgiveness for any unknown 
offence she might have given her, and matters were 
mended by this kindly act. 

The poets here introduce an episode describing 
the srad ceremony of the father of Dhanapati, in 
which all his caste-men were invited to his house ; 
there a dispute arose as to which of them should 
receive precedence as the head-Kulin in that assemb- 
ly. Dhanapati himself assigned the preference to 
Chand the merchant, but at this, the argument wax- 
ed so hot that many of the host's clansmen for- 
sook him. At this stage some wicked men present 
in the meeting, who wanted to lower Dhanapati 
in the estimation of all, seemed to cast a slur on 
the honour of his family by their insinuations 
against Khullana's character, as she had been, for 
a period, deprived of the protection of Zenana-life, 
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and sent to the fields to tend the sheep. Dhanapati 
was naturally indignant at this ; but as the party 
against him, who were jealous of his wealth and 
power, grew strong, Khullana, inspite of her hus- 
band’s strong objections, stepped forward on the 
scene and declared her unshaken resolve to pass 
tlirough a number of ordeals with a view to estab- 
lishing her innocence. The ordeals began. A venom- 
ous snake was let loose to bite her, but she appear- 
ed livelier after the bite, Chandl having herself pro- 
tected her favourite. Her enemies, however, said that 
it was all a trick, the snake was a harmless one. Next 
she was branded with a red-hot iron ; but by the 
grace of Chandi, it did not leave any mark on her 
person. The relations again said that this was also 
a trick. The iron-bar was made red by some device 
without being heated. 

Next a house of lac was built and Khullana 
wis placed inside, and it was set on fire. The fire 
spread with fury ; the lac-house was destroyed. 
Dhanapati grew mad with grief ; he offered to 
throw himself into the fire and put an end to his 
life, as without his loving wife Khullana who had 
suffered great ills in life and now met a tragic death 
all for his own fault, life would be unbearable. But 
just as he stepped forward to fling himself into the 
burning embers, there appeared Khullana fresher 
and livelier, than ever, — her red apparel shining in 
the glare of the fire, and not a hair of her head 
touched by the flames with which she was sur- 
rounded. 

The relations and friends stood wonder-3truck 
at this spectacle. Instinctively they bowed to her 
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in reverence, and the matter came to an end, Khul- 
lana having aquitted herself triumphantly in all 
the trials. 

Dhanapati next undertook a sea-voyage for 
trade. He fixed a day for setting out from home 
and called in an astrologer to say whether that date 
would be auspicious or not. The fortune-teller 
ventured to say that he disapproved of the day, 
but such a contradiction seemed to Dhanapati like 
impertinence, and he ordered his servants to turn 
him out of the house with contumely. Khullana 
meanwhile was worshipping Chandi in order 
to gain her favour and win her blessings for her 
husband on the eve of his departure. 

When Dhanapati came to bid farewell to his 
wife and found her engaged in this worship of 
Chandi, he grew very angry and saying What 
witch is this you are worshipping, wife he kicked 
over the ghat and went away with a frown. 

On the high sea, the six ships of Dhanapati 
were all wrecked by a storm, which was sent by 
Chandi, — all, save the Madhukara — that is to say, 
the flag-ship in which the merchant himself 
had embarked. After this disaster he went to Ceylon. 
Near that Island in the great Indian ocean he saw 
a strange sight. Lotuses with red petals and 
large green leaves were springing up all over the 
blue waters, and moving gently in the breeze. On 
the noblest and loveliest of these flowers was 
seated a woman of unparalleled beauty. Her 
majestic looks and the light that shone about her 
face spread a quiet glow over the blue waters, and 
Sihe looked as if painted against the blue horizon* 
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One might almost have imagined that the lotuses 
blushed for shame at being eclipsed by her resplen- 
dent beauty. And what was this woman doing ? 
Wonder of wonders! she had caught with one 
tender hand a huge elephant which with the other 
she was putting into her mouth. The stem of the 
lotus was shaking under its strange load, in which 
the beautiful and the grotesque were fantastically 
blended, and Dhanapati cried out in wonder : “ But 
how can the weak lotus bear so heavy a burden 1’^ 


He landed in Ceylon and had an interview with 
the king to whom he related this wonderful vision. 
The king only smiled and said it was a mad man’s 
story, and all the courtiers laughed at him. It was 
a marvel, added the king, that his ship itself had 
not been swallowed up by the lady ! But when 
the merchant insisted on his point, and talked in 
all other respects like a sane man, he entered into 
an agreement with him, to the effect that he would 
forego half his kingdom and bestow it on Dhana- 
pati if he could show him the same phenome- 
non. Should it prove, however, that all was a 
mere fantasy, as the king thought, his ships and all 
his property would be confiscated and he would 
be thrown into a dungeon for life for putting a 
monarch to such trouble. 
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They both embarked on a ship and reached the 
spot where Dhanapati had witnessed the extra- 
ordinary spectacle. But a wide space of blue waters into prison, 
confronted them, huge blue waves, rolling in from 
the blue sea, — blue waves, moving to the blue 
horizon, and nothing more— -no lady, no lotus, no 
elephant met their eyes. The merchant looked 
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everywhere in vain for them. Alas, he was thrown 
into a dungeon, and condemned to be there in 
chains for the remainder of his life. 

The 

the*boys At Ujani, a son was born to Khullana, a lovely 

child whom everyone in the village loved dearly. 
He was named ^rimanta. He played manly games 
with his comrades. The play of Ha-do-do^ by 
which the muscles become strong, was his favourite, 
but the pastoral games of ^rikri§aa were the craze 
of the young men of that period. One of the 
boys would act the part of the demon of the whirl- 
wind — Trinavarta. He would sweep down like a 
whirl-wind and surprise the others who were 
acting the parts of the Vrindavana-shepherds, 
and ^nmanta, figuring as Krisna, would kill 
Trinavarta after a severe battle. Sometimes a boy 
would take the part of Jasoda, but ^rlmanta, the 
young Kri§aa, proved too heavy for this, when the 
former tried to lift him in her arms. Poor Jasoda 
fell to the ground with her Krisna and the sound 
of laughter was heard among tlie boys, who enjoy- 
ed failure and success with equal zest. At one time 
Narasimha Das, one of the companions of ^rlmanta, 
became Bramha, the god with four faces, and 
took away a kid belonging to the shepherds, 
^rlmanta, as Krisna, produced an illusion and in a 
mysterious way the kid was made to reappear 
and Bramha 's attempt to thwart Krisna was 
foiled. 

Thus all that Kri§na did with the shepherds in 
the groves of Vrinda was re-enacted in Ujani, and 
no one there played his part so well as ^rlmanta, 
the son of Dhanapati. 
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Then he was sent to a day-school belonging to 
Dwija Janardana. The boy acquired Sanskrit 
rhetoric and grammar in no time. He displayed 
wonderful intelligence and power of grasping the 
texts. Whatever he laid his hands on, he did with 
marvellous grace, for surely his birth had been the 
result of a boon, granted by Chandi to his mother 
Khullana, as a reward for her life-long devotion to 
that goddess in the midst of many sufferings. 

Much as ^rimanta was loved, however, his 
father’s long and unexplained absence from home, 
cast a gloom on the family ; and going to school at 
the age of twelve, the sensitive child was wound- 
ed by a slight levelled against his birth, by his 
teacher on the score of his father’s long absence 
from home. 

Now ^rimanta was loved by all, he had never 
been accustomed to harshness. His teacher’s 
remarks, therefore, cut him to the quick. He was 
now a lad of some twelve years. He made for 
home straight way and going there shut himself 
up in a room alone, not even seeing his mother. 

Khullana made enquiries about him and dis- 
covered him in his solitude sobbing out his misery, 
and when his mother had asked him again and 
again what was the matter, he told her what the 
teacher had said, weeping all the while vehemently ; 
he expressed his desire to go at once in search of 
his father, wherever he might be, nor would he 
touch food, until his mother gave him permission 
to set out on this quest. 

Poor Khullana did not know what to do. 
Her dear lord had been away for more than twelve 
years. She bore a sorrow in her heart for which 
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there was no cure. Every night when others were 
asleep, she would lie and weep for long hours 
till her eyes closing in sleep, she sometime 
dreamt, that her husband had come back, and 
was speaking sweetly to her. But when morn- 
ing dawned, she knew no joy, for it woke her up 
to stern reality taking from her this sweet inter- 
view. When her neighbours would talk of their 
husbands, she would retire to her room, with pale 
face, to hide her tears. The only consolation of 
her life was her son ^rlmanta. When she saw him 
in such distress about his father, — she felt that her 
heart would break. She was wounded at a vital point 
and could only cry helplessly without trying to hide 
her tears. How would she be able to live without 
her son — a mere lad, who was the only solace of 
her lonely life ! But the boy, though so young, 
possessed unflinching determination. Khullana, 
LahanS, Durval§ and other inmates of the house 
tried all that was in their power to dissuade him 
from his course, but in vain ; and when nothing 
could shake his resolve, Khullana sent informa- 
tion to King Vikrama Ke^arl with a piteous re- 
presentation of her case and asked his help in 
bringing ^rimanta to his senses. The King readily 
consented to give his aid in counselling the boy 
to a right course ; but ^rlmanta would not touch 
food and seemed resolved to starve himself if per- 
mission were not granted him for going. When the 
king called him into his presence, he could not 
reply to him, his voice being choked with tears. 

It was very difficult to deal with such a head- 
strong boy. Khullana at last in deep anguish of 
heart gave him permission to undertake a sea- 
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voyage, and young ^rlmanta gladly made himself 
ready for the journey. Khullana gave him sound 
advices as to how he should proceed with his 
mission, and so did tlie king, who also ordered 
seven good ships to be built for him. They were 
made ready in a short time, and ^rlmanta set sail 
in them on an auspicious day. 

Khullana all the while was engaged in worship^ 
ping Chandi. What else could she do in her utter 
despair ? Her husband was gone and now her 
child also was to be parted from her. T\\e: ghat 
of Chandi was her only solace in this deplorable 
condition. When the ships sailed, she stood look- 
ing, with wistful eyes at the southern skies at 
which the unfurled sails seemed to be aiming. 
She resigned herself to the will of Chandi and re- 
mained fixed to the spot like a statue. 

^rlmanta was overjoyed as the sea-wind 
touched him. He was determined to find his 
father or die in the attempt. He had felt all along 
that his mother was sad, without being able to 
divine the reasons. He had always marked the melan- 
choly expression of her lovely face, and he now 
understood, that her sorrow was all for the absence 
of her lord If he could not make his mother 
happy, what was the good of his living at all. 

divine mother Chandi, do thou help this poor 
boy to gain his object, — he prayed day and night 
and the ships went on, towards Ceylon. 

There is here a long catalogue of the cargo and 
a detailed description of the voyage. Last of all he 
came to Ceylon, but near the Island, upon the waters 
of the great Indian Ocean the same spectacle 
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that had caused his father^s trouble, met his 
eyes also. A large space of blue water was cover- 
ed with lotuses and upon the finest and noblest of 
them, sat the same mysterious and beautiful 
woman with dishevelled hair. She also was swall- 
owing an elephant. 

The wonder which a spectacle like this naturally 
creates in one's mind had its effect on ^rlmanta and 
when he landed in Ceylon, in an interview with the 
king ^alibahana, the very first thing that he related 
was concerning the woman seated on the lotus. 
“Wh;^, this is another crazy head !” cried the king, and 
he tried to convince the boy that it was a silly story, — 
a mere fantasy of his brain ; but ^rlmanta would not 
stop till an agreement was made that if he suc- 
ceeded in showing it to the king, he would give him 
his only daughter in marriage with half the king- 
dom as her dowry, but if it proved a failure he 
should be beheaded. The king already loved the 
boy for his handsome appearance and keen intel- 
ligence, but as ^rlmanta seemed determined to 
bring ruin upon himself, there was no help for it. 

They sailed to the spot on board a ship. But 
alas ’ the illusion was not there. By order of the 
king, ^rimanta was now taken to the place of exe- 
cution. He was now a young and beautiful boy of 
twelve, so lovely that the women shed tears as 
they saw him carried for execution, ^rlmanta re- 
collected his mother's face and tears came into 
his eyes. He had come to seek his father, but he 
was not destined to meet him in this world. He 
thought of his playmates of Ujani, of the fair 

fields and meadows, where they sported, of 

Durvala, the maid-servant, of his step-mother 
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Lahana, of his grand-mother, and of every other 
person and object associated with his dear home, 
and tears which he could not check, streamed 
down his cheeks. On the scaffold he clasped his 
hands, and cried “ Chandl, Chandl, O divine 
mother ! look at your child ’ O Chandi, I would 
by your grace find out my father, — I am now going 
to be taken away from both my parents.” He 
collected himself in a moment, — the growing 
emotions were checked, and he named all the 
names of Chandl, beginning with each of the 34 
characters of the Bengali Alphabet, and offered 
hymns to the goddess. There, like a statue, he 
sat and looked like a yogi, though a mere lad- 
Jn his distress the boy attained the resigned spirit 
ol an old man, and God being both father and 
mother to us, comes to man when he is thus re- 
signed ; when we know that we are mere 
tools in the divine hand, and that He is the main 
actor on this stage, and knowing so cling unto Him 
as a helpless child does to the mother, then th(* 
divine grace hecom(‘S unfailing. 


Prays to 
Chandl. 


Chandl appeared on the scaffold. The divine 
mother took ^rimanta in her arms and the execu- 
tioner was overawed by her presence. Information 
was .sent to king ^alivahana that a mysterious 
woman was protecting ^rimanta, and the king 
ordered that the boy should be taken from her b\ 
force, if nece.ssary, and executed without delay. 
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King’s 
Army. 


But the men who tried to apply force, were 
killed on the spot. Others were sent to their 
succour. They also shared the same fate, and a 
vast anny, belongings to the kiitg, came to thre 
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field. Strange and mysterious creatures rose from 
underground, rending the very entrails of the earth, 
some with more heads than one and others without 
any head at all. Goblins called Kavandhas and 
Vetfils worked destruction on the royal forces, whose 
heroic feats in arms, seemed like child's play before 
the destructive agencies unloosed by Chandf. The 
goblins took the skulls of dead soldiers, and filling 
them with warm blood, drank from them in wild 
and horiid ecstacy. They picked up heads that 
rolled in the fields, and with human entrails threaded 
them into ghastly garlands and put them on 
and danced. The witches cut corpses to pieces like 
butchers and dressed them, and sold them to new 
comers of their own sort. The heads of ele- 
phants were used as balls, with which a horrid-faced 
hob-goblin played, and others came to join the 
paity, who like the fabled anthropophagi, had heads 
beneath their shoulders. There, aloof from the field 
of destruction, sat Chandl like a mother, and 
^rlmanta clung to her, like a helpless child, filled 
with courage and confidence, as is the baby by its 
mother s side. 

King ^§liv5hana heard the story and him«?elf 
came to the field. There he witnessed this spec- 
tacle of destruction, and felt that it was Chandl's 
WTath that liad overtaken his army. He presented 
himself with reverence and humilation before the 
goddess, and worshipped her, praying a thousand 
forgivenesses. Chandl was propitiated. She restored 
the army to life and king ^alivahana gave his 
daughter in marriage to ^rlmanta with half his 
kingdom for dowry. By the grace of Chandl, 
the king now also saw tlie wonderful spectacle 
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which she had created as an illusion to bewilder 
the father and tlie son on the waters of the sea 
the thick array of lotuses blooming on all sides and 
the mysieriouoly beautiful woman in the act of swal- 
lowing an elephant. 

Next came the pathetic interview between 
father and son. Dlianapati was imprisoned in a 
horrible dungeon. The prison house extended 
two miles in length and was almost without any 
breadth, and so low that a child could not .stand 
upriglit in it. Tlie floor was covered with wonns 
Ueie in chains for twelve years with the coarsest uf 
gram for food, the princely merchant Dhanapati 
had lain like an earth-worm. For these twelve years 
he had not shaved. So his beard fell down to his 
knees. H.s naiLs looked hke the claws of a wild 
beast and his eyes were almost blind with cataract. 
The foot with which he had kicked the ghat of 
Chandi was heavy w'itli elephantiasis. 

By order of ^rimanta the merchant w’as brought 
before him. Khullana had described his father to 
him before he left Ujani. The merchant, she said, 
had seven moles on the breast, and a black mark 
on the left side of his nose. He was tall, his eyes 
were large, and the grace of his person was like 
that of a god. Though so aged and afflicted with 
unsightly diseases, ^rimanta was yet able to see 
instinctively that it was his father who stood before 
him in chains. He felt a satisfaction which 
brought tears of joy to his eyes. He had the chains 
removed at once. The matted locks were combed 
and cleansed. The barber was employed to shave 
the beard and cut the hair, and anoint the body with 
perfumed oil. ^rlmanta now asked Dhanapati 
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who he was, and what had brought him to Ceylon. 
Dhanapati said My name is Dhanapati Datta. I 
am a native of Ujani in Mangalakota in Burdwan. 

1 came here to trade but owing to an optical illusion 
which completely overpowered me, I brought about 
my own misfortunes The tale would be a long 
one, and you need not listen sir, to its details. 
How thankful am I to you, O prince ! for my release. 
If you permit, I may now start for my home to 
meet my beloved and long lost family.” 

^rimanta asked if he had left any children be- 
hind him. I had two wives ” said Dhanapati “the 
younger Khullana was to give birth to a child, but 
I could not wait at home to see it born. If a child 
were born to her in due course, that one must be now 
a little more than twelve years of age ” and here 
Dhanapati manifested extreme anguish of heart, 
^rimafita showed him the letter written by Dhana- 
pali to Khullanfi in which the merchant had alluded 
to the child that would be born to her. Dhanapati 
wept bitterly over the letter. It brought to his re- 
collection his dear wife and all the sufferings he 
had passed through during these twelve years. He 
implored ^rimanta to tell him how he came into 
posse.‘'*sion of an article which belonged to his wife, 
and if he knew anything about Khullana and other 
inmates of his house. Finally he said, “ the sight 
pf you, dear sir, I do not know* why, has filled my 
heart with great dtdight. If I had had a son, he would 
have been exactly of your age.” This was too 
much for ^rlmanta, who at these w^ords fell pro> 
trate at his father’s feet, and said “Father! I am 
your unfortunate son. I started from home with 
ships, with the^ object of finding you. Gra* 
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cious Heaven has at last granted my prayers. But 
how it pains me to see you in this condition ! ” 

Dhanapatl would by no means agree to worship 
Chandi, but ^rlmanta’s entreaties became irresist- 
ible and eventually he yielded to them As soon 
as he offered a flower to the cup of Chandi, his 
diseases— the cataract in his eyes and the elephanti- 
asis in his foot, were cured, and he became once 
more prince-like and full of the glory of vigorous 
manhood. 

King ^alivahana came with a hundred excuses 
and entertained the father and the son with all 
manner of courtesy, ^n'manta sailed homewards 
with ^u9lla the princess, whom he had married, 
and with immense riches and a good number of 
ships that he had received as a dowry, together 
with the riches and ships of his father, returned by 
the king with interest. In due time he reached 
Uj^ni. There king Vikramkefarl of Ujani also 
give ^rimanta his own daughter in marriage. So 
with two wives he lived in happiness and pros- 
perity, and Khullana^s happiness knew no bounds 
at having her dear lord back. They all lived 
many years in enjoyment ol all kinds of earthly 
fortune, and zealously did they worship Chandi whose 
grace had given them prosperity and happiness. In 
due time Khullana, who, as has been already said, 
was a nymph of Indra’s heaven, and Qrimanta who 
was the Gandharvya named Ma>adhar, both born 
on earth under a curse — came to the end of their 
earthly careers. They then ascended into heaven, 
and the worship of Chandi spread in the country. 
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These two stories form the subject matter of all 
poems on Chandi. In the Cljaitanya Bhsgbata, 
a work to which we have already alluded, we find 
that these devotional epics were generally sung at 
night. They were generally allowed to take eight 
nights. Hence a poem in honour of Chandi was 
divided into eight parts, or A§lamangala, each 
part being sung in a night. The poems tnust have 
been fairly long, to engage the audience for eight 
successive nights. 

I. & 2. We have also a few short poems on 
Chandi which seem to be the earliest known 
specimens of such poetry. One we find with the sig- 
nature of Dwija Janfirdana, and another with that of 
Manick Dutta. The latter refers to the temple of 
Dvaravasini in Gouda. Dv§rav5sini was worshipped 
with great pomp by the Hindu and Buddhist kings 
of Gouda. With the fall of their power, the 
temple of the goddess, where hundreds of pilgrims 
from different parts of the country flocked to offer 
prayers, became deserted and eventually in the 
i6lh century, was reduced to a heap of bricks. 
Manick Dutta refers to the flourishing condition of 
this temple which must have belonged to an age 
not earlier than the 13th century His poem 
also gives an account of creation on the lines of the 
(Junya Purana, with obvious traces of Buddhism. 
We must remember that the later writers of poem 
on Mangala Chandi tried to identify this goddess 
with Chandi as described by Markahdeya, but ori- 
ginally she had no connection whatever with the 
Pauranic deity. Mangal Chandi was a popular deity 
worshipped in the villages by the rustic people, 
mostly women, and the Pauranic element introduced 
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into it, is the work of subsequent writers. This will be 
evident from a perusal of the short poem by Mfinick 
Dutta which possesses, as I have said, far greater 
traces of Buddhistic influence than of PaurSnic 
religion, 

Manik Dutta and Dwija Janardana lived pro- 
bably towards the end of the 13th century. 

3. A third poem on Mangala Chandf was written 
by Madan Datta 

4. Sarada Mangal is another poem on Chandl 
by Muktarama Sen — a Vaidya who settled in 
Devagram in Chittagong. He wrote his poem in 
1547- H is mother with heroic devotion ascended 
the funeral pyre of her husband ‘‘ This sight/' 
says the poet, “gave me a religious tendency from 
my childhood. Since that time I have cared not 
living for earthly objects , hence I desire to write 
this religious poem." 

Some other authors of poems on Chandl are .— 

5 Devi Das Sen 

6. ^iva Narayana Dev 

7. Kirti Chandra Das 

8. Balarama Kavi Kankana. 

9. Madhavacharyya. 

Madhavacharyya's Chandi Mangal was pub- 
lished some years ago by Pundit Chandra Kantha 
of Chittagong. Madhavacharyya wrote his poem 
in 1579. He was a native of Trivenl. His father 
Para Sara was a man of great scholarship and piety, 
he was also wealthy, and spent much in charity. 
We find in the poem of Madhavacharyya a re- 
ference to the Mogal Emperor Akbar of Delhi 
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who was a contemporary of the poet and of whom 
he speaks in terms of high regard. 

Madhavacharyya’s poem was first sung by a 
glee-party consisting of recruits from the lower 
classes and he prays to Chandl in the preliminary 
chapter that she may not be offended with him for 
their incorrect pronunciation. It is .said that 
Madhavacharyya later on came and settled at Navin- 
gour (modern Nanpur) in the district of Mymen- 
sing. It will be seen that Mukundarama Kavi 
Kankan’s Chandi Mangal is a great improvement 
on the poem by Mgdhavficharyya as indeed it is 
upon all other poems of this cult. In dealing with 
Mukundarama we shall touch on all the important 
features of the literature of the Chandl cult, so 
a separate notice of them is unnecessary. Madhav- 
acharyya’s poem was up till lately extensively read 
in Chittagong, and in the back-woods of Bengal. 
But the printing of Mukundarama’s work has 
carried it to all parts of the country, and it has 
now almost driven the former poem out of its 
strongholds in those backward regions where it 
held undisputed sway for more than three centuries. 
iVlukundaraiii Kavikaokan and his Chandl-mangal. 

We have now tome to consider one of the 
greatest of Bengali poets. Mukundarama was 
not given to idealism : he depicted what he saw 
with his own eyes. One who reads his poems 
closely will find the Bengali home of the i6th 
century mirrored in his pages. They are full of 
realistic interest. It is for the intense realism of 
his description that Prof. Cowell calls him the 
Crabbe of Bengal and Dr. Grierson speaks of 
his poetry “ as coming from the heart and not 
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from the school, and as full of passages adorned 
with true poetry and descriptive power.” But 
before dealing with his composition, we propose 
here to give an account of his life. 

In the autobiography affixed to his poem he 
says that he was a native of Damunya in the 
district of Burdwan. He held some lands under one 
Gopinath Nandi who owned considerable estates 
in E^ergunnah Selimabad. Unfortunately for 
the people, a Muhamadan governor named Mamiul 
Sherif was entrusted wdth the administration of 
the Pergunnah. Under his rule the traders 
groaned. He made false measurements of lands ; 
a kiira was measured as fifteen kathas , and rents 
w'ere assessed on waste lands. 1 he poor man’s 
prayer was not heeded. The money-lenders be- 
came exacting. E^ach Rupee was shoit by 2\ annas. 
No purchasers were to be found for cattle or stock. 
The landlord Gopinath Nandi was made prisoner 
and the poor people became stunned with fear and 
grief. Lest they should abscond, constables were 
appointed to keep watch over every cottage. In 
deep distress the poor people sold their spades and 
every utensil they possessed. I hings worth a 
Rupee were sold at ten annas. The poet, helped 
by ^rlmanta Khan, an inhabitant of Chandibati, 
and being counselled by Muniva Khan as to the 
course he should follow’, left Damunya wdth his 
brother Ramananda. He reached Bhetna wdiere 
Ruparay helped him with some money and where 
afterwards Jadu Nandi of the Teli caste opened his 
hospitable doors to the small family of our poet. 
There he spent three days. Then, sailing down the 
stream of Godai he reached T'ey vvettya and, passing 
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Dwaruke^var, crossed the Damodara and came 
to the village Kuchuttyg. There without oil/^ 
says the poet we had our bath and appeased our 
hunger by drinking water. The famished children 
cried for food. On the banks of a pond with 
offerings of Saluka and Sspls flowers I worshipped 
Chandl. Exhausted, famished, and frightened, I fell 
asleep and dreamt that the goddess Chandl appear- 
ed to me.'* 

Chandl taught him metres and their laws, and 
bade him sing a song in her honour. 

He next went to Arrah Brahmanbhumi, where 
R§js Bankura Ray was much pleased with his 
poetry. He ordered five aras of rice* to be pre- 
sented to the poet and cleared all his debts, and 
besides appointed him as a tutor to his son Raghu 
Nath Ray. There enjoying the patronage of the 
Raja, he began to write his poem on Chandi which 
was destined to win for him such great celebrity. 
The Raja lavished rewards upon the chief singer, 
who sung the poem in his court, and held our poet 
in great esteem. 

But Mukundaiam never forgot the village of 
Damunya from which he had been driven by the 
oppression of Mamud Sherif. We can trace his 
yearning for his native place in the autobiographi- 
cal account. Though by the favour of the Raja, he 
now enjoyed plenty at Brahamanbhumi, Damunya 
where he had owned only a few acres of land and 
tilled them with his own hands, was far dearer to 
him by many tender associations. His family had 
lived at Damunya for eight generations. The 
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village with the noble river Ratnanu flowing by it 
was ever-beloved, nay, sacred in his eyes. He 
writes of Dainunya in the following lines: — 

* “ Kayasthas, Brahmins and Vaidyas ol pure 
origin, — all honest men live in Damunya. The 
southern part of the village is inhabited by 
poets and scholars. The Great God ^iva by 
his grace has favoured this village with his pre- 
sence. He is known by the name of Chakraditya, 
and the village possesses a special sanctity and is 
visited by pilgrims on account of his temple there 
which Vrisa Datta erected on the banks of the 
Ratnanu. O, Ratnanu ’ I drank thy water, dear 
and sacred to me as Ganges water, and from the 
virtue earned by so doing, I was endowed with 
poetical talents even from my boyhood and my 
very first production was a poem in honour of ^iva. 
The people of Damun)a are devoted to the worship 
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of Chakraditya. The village belongs to him and 
we lived in his jurisdiction. Jasavanta Adhikari 
who is the ornament of the Kanjuri family, Umapati 
Ray, whose free hand bestows charity on every one 
who is in need of it, the saintly Sarvananda of 
the Nag family and other good people all dwell in 
that village. There is besides I^an Pundit, well- 
versed in the Upanishads, belonging to the Kata- 
ditya Vandighati family and Lokanath Misra, 
Dhananjay Misra of the Bengal Pasi Brahmin family 
who adorn our village.’’ 

He next traces his own genealogy from Tapan 
Ojha, a Raja of the family of the Karori Brahmins 
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and names all his ancestors, concluding the list 
with blessings on his eldest son ^ivaram. 

All this shows how, though cut off from Damunya, 
his mind was yet full of pleasant recollections of 
its scenes. The river Ratnanu, the village god 
Chakrsditya, and even the temple erected by Vrisa 
Datta, and the dear friends whom he could never 
hope to meet again for many long years, inspired 
his imagination and were sacredly kept in his 
memory. We may imagine him to look wistfully 
towards Damunya from the far off Brahmanbhumi, 
even as Adam did towards the garden of Eden 
after bidding it a last farewell. 

Towards the last years of his life when the 
economic stability of the country was improved, he 
returned to Damunya and there erected a small 
temple which he dedicated to the worship of the 
goddess Chandi. This deity was named by him 
Siriihabshini, the goddess who rides on a lion, and 
she is still worshipped there. The manuscript of 
Chandi Kgvya Avritten by his own hands was till 
lately in the custody of his descendant Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharyya and I had it copied by a 
Pundit under the direction of the Bangyia Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta. 

We have seen a deed of gift under the seal and 
signature of BarakhSn, Governor of Pergunnah 
Selimabsd, dated 1640 A.D. conferring the right of 
twenty bighas of land on ^ivaram Bhattacharyya, 
the eldest son of Mukundaram, of nhom the poet 
Speaks so often in his Chandi Mangal. 

Mukundaram, who his generally known by his 
title of Kavikartkan, finished his celebrated Chandi 
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Kavya in 1589 A.D. when Mansiiiiha was the 
governor of Bengal; the poet refers to Mansiiiiha 
with great regard in the introductory canto of his 
work. 

llis poem is divided into three parts; besides 
the usual preliminaries in which he offers hymns 
to various gods and goddesses, he gives an account 
of himself and of his native village of Damunya. 

Of the three main chapters, the first is devoted 
to ^iva ; this is evidently that first production, to 
which he refers in his account of Damunya. The 
sacrificial ceremony of Dak§a, the catastrophe that 
befell liim, the death of Satl who was re-born as 
Uma, and the austerities she passed through in her 
new life, with the object of regaining ^iva for 
her husband, the killing of Madan by the fires 
of ^iva’s third eye, the bewailings of Rati, the 
wife of Madan (full of tender pathos ; such as ^‘let 
the years that I might have lived be added to your 
life, my dear husband, do you live for ever, letting 
me die here at your feet^’) the mairiage, the various 
domestic scenes in Kailash, the dispute between 
^iva and Uma, and the worship of ^iva by Indra 
and so forth, form the subject-matter of the first 
canto. 

The second canto gives the story of Kalketu the 
hunter, and the third that of the merchant-princes 
Dhanapati and ^rimanta. 

The works of Mukundarfim contain in all more 
than 25,000 lines and a considerable portion of 
this has been rendered into English verse by Prof. 
E. B. Cowell. 
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The poets of Bengal had been long aiming at a 
faithful depictment of scenes of their own home-life, 
and in Mukundaram their efforts reached the high 
water-mark of success. Like all great poets 
Mukundaram represents his own people and the 
pecularities of the age in which he lived. The 
human world as he observed it in Bengal was con- 
stantly before his mind. Under the garb of the 
gods of heaven and even of the beasts of the 
forest; it is the people of Bengal who appear befon^ 
our view in the characters that he has painted. 
The beasts of the forest complain to Chandi that 
they are in terror of Kalkctu the hunter. The tiger 
who amongst the lower animals, is held to belong 
to the Ksatriya or warrior caste, the great elephant 
whose might is fully equal to his enormous bulk, 
the rhinoceroes with his dreaded sword, the great 
buffalo whose red-eyes frighten the enemy away, — 
all look crest-fallen and humiliated. Their speeches 
.strangely disclose the political life of Bengal as it 
was in Mukundaram’s time, even as the speeches 
of the fallen cherub in Milton's Pandemonium ” 
recall the views and sentiments of the Radicals 
during the Civil War in the time of Charles I. 

The humbler beasts complain to Chandi that they 
are poor innocent animals who graze in the fields and 
are neither Neogis nor Chaudries who own estates. 
The conversation of Chandi with the beasts, humilia- 
ted and stricken as they are by the arrows of Kalketu, 
is full of significant hints indicating how the sun 
of the glory of the Hindu chiefs was setting before 
the superior martial power of the Moslem invaders, 
and how the yoke of Muhammadan rule fell upon all 
ranks in society without sparing even the lowest, 
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The period was indeed a dark one for Bengal. 
The Muhammadan autocrats were making their 
power felt. In the Padma Puran of Vijay Gupta 
we find good Brahmins with sandal marks on their 
foreheads and 1\ilsi leaves on their heads, being 
bound and dragged before the Kazi and there put 
to abject humiliation for no fault. We quote the 
following passage from Von Neor’s Akbar. 

“ When the Collector of the Dewan asks them 
(the Hindoos) to pay the tax, they should pay it 
with all humility and submission • and if the 
Collector wishes to spit into their mouths, they 
should open their mouths without the slightest fear 
of contamination so that the Collector may do so. 
The object of such humiliation and spitting into 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of th(‘ 
infidel subjects under protection and promote il 
possible the glory of Islam, — the true religion and 
to show contempt to false religion ” 

We have already described how, owing to the 
oppression of Mamud Sherif in Pergunnah Seliraa- 
bad, the poet had been obliged to leave his native 
village. We have seen how, while describing a 
ficticious warfare between Kalketu and the beasts, 
Mukundaram unconsciously represented the politi- 
cal condition of his country. It is this reality which 
saves his poem from dullness even in the minutest 
details of the story. As in the case of the beasts, so 
also in the description of natural scenery, the human 
world constantly recurs ; and in whatever he sees 
on earth or heaven, he finds human society first and 
everything else in its light. Here is an extract 
from one of his descriptions of a flower-covered 
meadow. 
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The bee merrily extracts honey from one flower 
and then enters the next, even as does the village-. 
priest, receiving presents from one house, imme- 
diately turn to visit the neighbour’s.’' 

The domestic life of Bengal so dominated his 
imagination, that even looking at the gay flower 
with the bee upon it, the poet is reminded of the 
Brahmin priest * Mr. Cowell justly remarks Wher 
ever he may place his scenes, in ^iva’s heaven 
or India or Ceylon, Mukundaram never loses sight 
of Bengal. He carries everywhere the village life 
of his own early days ” 

In a few touches he often calls up a picture or 
a scene which seems to throb with life. Kalaketu 
the hunter, when a boy, is introduced to us by the 
poet in the following passage : — 

t His mouth, eyes, ears and nose were as line 
as if they had been carved by a chisel, and his arms 
were as strong as iron-bars. On his forehead he 
wore an ornament called Kapaltati. A tiger’s claw 
hung on his breast He used to besmear his body 
with the red dust of the play-ground. Amongst 
the children he looked like their chief. One who 
attempted to wrestle with him was treated to a 
hundred blows, — in fact, it soon became a question 
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of life and death with his antagonist. If any one of his 
comrades, who were no match for him in strength, 
persisted in wrestling, in spite of his evident inferi- 
ority, Kalaketu would throw him to the ground with 
great force, and no one dared to challenge him after 
such an experience. With his companions he 
marched out to hunt the hare ; if the animals 
fled, there was no escape from the dogs that 
he let loose to pursue them. With infallible 
aim, he threw iron-balls at birds who fell to the 
ground where our hero caught them and bound 
with creepers. He hung the burden on his shoulders 
and returned home with his booty.” 

The descriptions are refreshing, for they offer a 
A contrast, contrast to those copied in the Bengali poems of 
the period, from the stereotyped accounts of men 
and women to be found in the latter-day Sanskrit 
works. 
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Mukundargni’s description of a social gather- 
ing is always endowed with life-like vividness. 
Dhanapati was giving precedence to Chand as a 
Kulina in an assembly of his caste-men. The 
poet thus describes the scene. 

* “ So he (Dhanapati) weighing all points in his 
mind, offered water first to Chand the merchant. 
He put the sandal-mark on his forehead and hung 
the garland of honour about his neck. At this 
stage, ^anklia Datta said, ‘ In the assembly of 
merchants, the place of precedence has always 
been mine. Your head seems to be turned by 
your riches, you do not pay me the lespect that 1 
deserve. On the ^rada ceremony of the father 
of Dhusa Datta, sixteen hundred persons belonging 
to the Benia caste were present and the first seat 
of honour was given to me. Dhu§a Datta knows 
it well and Chand may have heard of it too.' 
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cious Heaven has at last granted my prayers. But 
how it pains me to see you in this condition ! ” 

Dhanapati would by no means agree to worship 
Chandi, but ^rlmanta’s entreaties became irresist- 
ible and eventually he yielded to them As soon 
as he offered a flower to the cup of Chandi, his 
diseases— the cataract in his eyes and the elephanti- 
asis in his foot, were cured, and he became once 
more prince-like and full of the glory of vigorous 
manhood. 

King ^alivahana came with a hundred excuses 
and entertained the father and the son with all 
manner of courtesy. Qrimanta sailed homewards 
with ^U9lla the princess, whom he had married, 
and with immense riches and a good number of 
ships that he had received as a dowry, together 
with the riches and ships of his father, returned by 
the king with interest. In due time he reached 
UjSni. There king Vikramke^ari of Ujani also 
give ^rimaiita his own daughter in marriage. So 
with two wives he lived in happiness and pros- 
perity, and Khullana^s happiness knew no bounds 
at having her dear lord back. They all lived 
many years in enjoyment ot all kinds of earthly 
fortune, and zealously did they worship Chandi whose 
grace had given them prosperity and happiness. In 
due time Khullana, who, as has been already said, 
was a nymph of Indra’s heaven, and Qrlmanta who 
was the Gandharvya named Malfidhar, both born 
on earth under a curse — came to the end of their 
earthly careers. They then ascended into heaven, 
and the worship of Chandi spread in the country. 
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sit down to eat. He was so great a miser, that he 
stowed his cowrie bundles here, there and every- 
where. Son of such a worthy father, you are not 
ashamed, 0 Nllambara, to talk aloud in a meeting 
like this ?'’ Nilambara Dss did not look at ChSnd, 
in his contempt, but turned towards Ram R§y 
who was his son-in-law, and said ‘‘ What fault can 
there be in one's plying his trade ? Is not the 
keeping of cowrie bundles a legitimate function for 
all of us who belong to the Benia caste ? He con- 
tinued “If the question of caste is to rise at all, 
why not take into account the case of Dhanapati 
himself? His wife tended the sheep in the fields. 
Is this not a great stigma on him ?" 
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I am afraid the translation will not give any 
adequate idea of the animation which characterises 
this controversy in the original. In the discussion, 
points are brought home in colloquial dialect, by 
references to matters pertaining to caste-honour 
and this point is not likely to be appreciated by 
non-Hindu readers, but in it nevertheless lies the 
realistic interest of the passage. 

In the description of the spring-season which 
adorns the forest with fresh leaves and flowers, 
the poet ushers in the fair damsel KhullanS who has 
ju.st entered her teens, with singular poetic effect. 
Her lovely presence enlivens the whole scene, 
adorned as this is with all the gay blossoms around 
her. Everything becomes part of a lovely romance, 
showing that our poet, though trained in the 
school of realistic poetry, had yet access to the 
land of the lotus. 

*“ With Kamadeva (the god of love) as a compa- 
nion, the spring season entered the woods. The 
damsel was taken by surprise by the blossoms all 
around as she sti oiled on the banks of the Ajay. 
The trees and creepers became suddenly lit up with 
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new joy. On the banks of the Ajay, under the 
shade of an A^oka tree, Khullana felt the tender 
emotions natural to youth. The red of the young 
leaves on the tree-tops about her, charmed her 
heart ; and she wonderingly thought that the spring 
as the first sign of its advent had placed vermilion- 
marks on the brows of the trees. The joyful bee 
drank honey from one flower, and straightway 
visited the next just as the village priest having 
received presents at one house moves onward to 
another. Moved by the gentle breeze, the trees 
dropped the flowers, and Khullana received their 
floral gifts with joined hands keeping them for the 
worship of Kama Deva (the god of love) that 
the god might create a longing in the mer- 
chant’s heart for meeting her. The southern 
breeze blew softly. She pressed the Afoka and 
Kirh 9 uka to her breast. The Ketaki, Dhataki, 
Champaka, and the Kanchana bloomed on all 
sides, and the bees roamed in their drunken ecstacy 
from flower to flower. The A^oka tree was 
surrounded by creepers, she hastened to it and said 
‘0 my friend, how fortunate you are! you are far 
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more happy than I am.’ The creeper she embraced 
and said ‘Tell me by what virtues you have earned 
the great love in which you are held ! The whole 
forest is made bright by your lovely presence.’ The 
peacock with its partner sounded a gay note but 
Khullana was only made sad by it. The bee and 
her mate drank honey from the same flower and 
they were so happy ! Khullana clasped her hands 
and said ‘ Sing no more, O happy pair, hearing 
your sweet hum, J am reminded of my absent love. 
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While your mate is with you and you reside in the 
lotus, alas, how can you realise Khullana’s woes ! 
Now the humming bees move away, but the cadence 
of the Kokila's cooings fills the whole sky and 
Khullana, like a deluded soul, can only tell her woes 
to the birds. ^ 

From pastoral and romantic scenes, let us by way 
of contrast descend into a money-changer’s shop. 
The passage quoted below contains a description 
of the interview between Kalaketu and Murari ^il. 

* The money changer Murari was a knave, he 
used to lend money and keep accounts. As soon 
as he learnt from the voice, that Kalaketu had come 
to the house, he withdrew to the inner appartments, 
as he owed Kalaketu one and half boorist of 
cowries as the price of flesh supplied by him. 
“Where are you uncle calls Kalaketu, “please 
come down, I have an urgent business with you !“ 
But the wife of Murari came out and said “The 
money-changer is not at home. Your uricle went 
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MurSrl^ll, out at early dawn to collect interest from his 
debtors, the little money that we owe you will be 
paid to-morrow. You need not wait for him to- 
day. Bring some fuel and some sweet plums from 
the woods to-morrow, when we shall pay for them 
and also clear our own old bill.” ” I wanted to 
turn a ring into cash” said Kalaketu. “ If Murari is 
out, I must hurry away, and find some other money- 
changer for it. “Wait a moment” said she “let 
me see what sort of a ring you have.” Tempted by 
the prospect of making a profit, Murari crept out 
of the inner appartments by the back door carrying 
in his hands scales and a purse for bargaining. 
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The hunter greeted him pleasantly and Murfiri said 
‘ How is it nephew that I never see you now-a-days. 
Your conduct is very strange!' Kftlaketu replied 
‘ Uncle I go to the forest early in the morning to 
spread my nets, and with arrows in hand I wander 
the whole day long. Phullars meanwhile sells game 
in the market and we both come home late in 
the evening. For this reason you do not see me now 
as often as you used to do. But uncle I have a 
ring to dispose of. Will you kindly help me witli 
what it may be worth and save me from great per- 
plexity.’ With this he tendered the ring, and the 
money-changer put it into the scale and noted the 
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weight to its last grain. He weighs it and declares 
the weight to be i6 ratis and 2 dhans : sings 
Kavikankaha the poet. 

** No gold or silver is this my nephew ! It is bell- 
melal polished with care, — so it looks bright. Per 
rati you may have ten gandfis of cowries. The price 
of two dhans will be five gandfis more. The price 
of the ring comes to eight panas and five gandas of 
cowries. Now I owe you for game one and a half 
boori. The total, therefore, is eight panas and 
two and half booris of cowries. But the whole 
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of this need not be paid in cash. Take a portion 
of the price in cowries and the rest in dust of rice. 
Kalaketu said ‘ O my uncle this is far from being 
the price of the ring. I shall return it to its 
owner.^ The money-changer said ‘ well, well, 

I agree to give live batas more. You won't 
find any dishonesty in me ! Why, I had money 
transaction with your father Dharmaketu. But 
I see that you are far cleverer than your father 
ever was ‘No uncle, said Kalaketu, we need not 
quarrel over the matter. Allow me to go to some 
other merchant.^ ‘ All right ’ the money-changer 
said, “ I offer you two and half booris more. You 
need not take the dust of rice, it shall all be paid in 
cowries.” 

Thus Kalaketu’s straight-forwardness and Mu- 
rari’s craft are shewn in contrast. Murari hides 
himself in his house for fear of having to pay an 
old debt and when at last, getting scent of a pro- 
fitable bargain he comes out, he accuses the hunter 
of not having visited his house ! Kalaketu is in- 
telligent enough to understand his knavery, but he 
is above pettiness and gives him frank and cordial 
replies. 

We find, portrayed in the poems of Mukunda- 
rama all classes of our people, from the wealthiest 
to the poorest, — all ranks of our society represented 
as vividly as in life itself. In ^alivahana and Vikra- 
makeyari we have types of our great land-owners — 
those rajas whose caprices were equal to their 
favours, — the luxury of their courts, and the great 
pressure put upon the Kotwals or town-inspectors 
for any mal-administration complained of by the 
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people. In Dhanapati and his rich kinsmen we 
have a picture of high life, with side-lights on the 
flourishing condition of Bengal when trade brought 
hoards of wealth to her people. In Lahana and 
Khullana, — two distinct types of women, we find 
the feelings of jealousy and envy which sometimes 
rend Hindu families in twain and also the great de- 
votion and fidelity which characterise the patient 
Hindu wife. When we come down from the higher 
ranks of the Hindu community to the lower, we 
find our hero Kalaketuand his wife Phullara, repre- 
senting all stages of poverty-stricken rustic life, but 
the manliness of Kalaketu and the chaste-woman- 
hood of Phullara exemplify the noble qualities 
which, with all their ignorance and superstition, 
characterise the masses of Bengal. The poet was a 
lover of village-life and did not fail to observe the 
good traits in the characters of humble rustic folk, 
whom he vindicates in his vivid sketches. The 
knaves BhSruDatta and MurSri ^il are true types 
and the maid servants of the class of Durvala 
who cheat their masters of money, while entrusted 
of^Beosaf- marketting and poison the hearts of the in- 

life. mates of the house against one another, are not 
even now difficult to find. In a word, all phases of 
Bengali life in the i6th century from the king of 
Kalinga with his autocratic temper to Vulanmandal 
anxious for the safety of his fellow Rayats, are 
picturesquely represented. We find in the poem, 
the crystal columns of the wealthy man^s mansion, 
side by side with the hut of the poor-folk having 
a single ricinus post and roofed with palm leaves, 
the hole made in the earth to ferment the rice- 
water) and iht abundance of gold plate at the 
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rich man’s table ; the deer-skin worn by poor 
people and the sky-coloured sftdi of gauze of the 
high born lady ; the ha-du-du-du, and other manly 
sports of country people, and the rich men’s games 
of chess and dice, together with the theatricals 
of the period in which scenes from Krisha’s 
life were played. But through all descriptions runs 
that devotional feeling for Chancli which hallows 
every situation in life, and testifies to the spiritual 
awakening of Bengal in those days. This last 
gives a more than poetic interest in our eyes to the 
celebrated work of Mukundarama. Though our 
author describes every phase of Bengali life, he is 
particularly successful in delineating the miseries 
of rustic people. Through all the romance of 
situations that he creates, there rises a sound of 
woe -a deep pathetic tone and a murmur of grief 
and wailing, and a gloomy effect is left on the 
mind of the reader, lightened by the provincialisms 
of the style of the poems, reminding him of the 
life of the poor in Bengali villages. The redeem- 
ing feature of it, as I have said, is the feeling of 
absolute resignation to the deity, which pervades 
the poem investing every episode of it with sweet- 
ness. 

A few more writers after Mukundarama, com- 
posed poems on Chandf ; we give a brief notice of 
them below : — 

10. Bhabanl^ankara, a Kayastha whose ancestor 
Nara Das left Radade9a (western Bengal) on 
account of poverty and settled at Chakra^ala in 
Chittagong. Bhabanlfankafa wrote bis poem about 
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the middle of the seventeenth century. In locali- 
ties where the poem of Mukundarsma was yet 
unknown, works on Chandl of lesser poetical merit 
were admired and Bhabani^ankar enjoyed a short- 
lived popularity in Chittagong in the latter half of 
the 17th century. 

II. 1 'hc next writer was JaynarSyana Sen — a 
Vaidya who wrote his poem about the year 1763. 
Jaynarayana was relative of the far-famed Raja 
Rajballava of Vikrampur and was an eminent poet. 
He belonged to an age when the Bengali language 
had grown highly Sanskritised and Bengali poets 
took groat pride in displaying the wealth of 
Sanskrit metres in Bengali. Though in the delinea- 
tion of characters, conception of plot and in pathos, 
Jaynarayana is assuredly no match for Mukunda- 
rama, yet living as he did directly in the midst 
of court-influence where a high flown classical 
taste predominated and in an age when word 
painting and artistic modes of expression were 
the craze of the poets, Jaynarayana shews a 
commendable skill in bringing into his poem a 
great variety of metres taken from Sanskrit 
models. Here is a passage in which our poet 
describes the attempts of Kamadeva (the god of 
love) to conquer the great god ^iva. 

Kamadeva made himself ready to march on 
an expedition of conquest against ^iva. The 
humming of the bees was his war-drum. The new 
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purjile leaves whiclj shot forth from the trees were 
Ills flags, and his army consisted of Kokilas that 
flew in all directions at the royal order. The breeze 
began to blow gaily. The god , Kamadeva ) now 
appeared on the scene with sprightly steps ; a 
floral bow hung on his back, and he earned blithely 
in his hand the five flowers which w'ere his five 
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arrows. There was a crown of flowers on his head 
and a pair of flower-bracelets on his arms. He cast 
sportive glances all around. His left arm lay 
round the neck of his dear wife Rati and her arms 
were entwined with his. At this advent of the 
God of Love into the Himalaya mountains, with 
the Seasons tor his gay companions, — ail the flowers 
in the valley blossomed and the Kokilas sent aloft 
their far-reaching notes. Those damsels who had 
resolved, for some offence, not to speak to their 
lovers — could not restrain themselves, but ran to 
meet them, as soon as the high notes of the Kokila 
reached their ears. The trees, hitherto bereft of 
leaves revived and were clothed with fresh flowers 
and leaves. The beautiful Ketaki flower sported 
with the gentle breeze. The Afoka flower bloomed 
when the ^ephalika should bloom. Nature’s laws 
seemed to be upset; from the bough of Jasmine, 
the Malati flower shot forth, and from the bough of 
the Nagake^ara, by a curious sport of Nature, 
appeard the Vakula and the Kadamba. The hum- 
ming of the bees charmed the ears and the Kokila’s 
high note rent the air. The MadhavJ creepers, 
the Palsya tree, the Tagara and the Vela plants 
drooped under their wealth of flowers. 

But all this availed not, and we know that Ksma- 
deva was reduced to ashes by the spark that flashed 
from the third eye of ^iva. 

We shall have to refer to Jay NSrayana in a 
future chapter and so close our remarks about him 
here. 

12. ^iva Charan Sen — the author of ^ Ssrada 
Mangal ’ (a translation of the Rftmfiya^a) wrote a 
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poem on Chandl. He was contemporary with 
Jay Nfirayana. There are some sparkling passages 
in his poem. 


But the list of poems in honour of the local 
deities of Bengal does not end here. There are 
many other goddesses belonging to the ^akta-cult 
in whose honour long poems have been composed. 
It is not possible to give any detailed idea of these. 
But we shall briefly refer to some of them here, 

(c) Poems on Gang§ Devi. 

We find a certain number of poems written 
in honour of Gangadevi, goddess of the Ganges. 
Amongst the Hindus the Ganges is sacred. When 
dying, we must have at least a drop of Ganges’ 
water, or we feel disconsolate at the hour of death. 
This instinct is deeply engrained in the minds of 
our people. The late P. C. Roy of the Bengal 
Provincial Service, who was so advanced in 
his views, that at the close of his official career, he 
retired to England and married an English woman, 
literally pined for a drop of Ganges^ water, during 
his last illness in England, and his English wife has 
informed her Indian relatives of this, in several 
touching letters. 

Stripped of the mythological account given of 
its origin, it is possible that its present course is 
in some measure due to the engineering enter-r 
prises of some of the early Hindu Princes, of 
whom Bhagiratha, according to the tradition current 
in the country, was the most successful, The river 
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is associated with the glory of an ancient Indian 
monarch, but it formed, besides, in the Paurfinik age 
the very nucleus of the whole Indo-Aryan-civilisa* 
tion. The Aryans, here, as their numbers increased, 
apprehended that the strength and tlie compactness 
of their society would be lost, if they were scattered 
all over the country. Probably it was owing to 
this reason that they recommended their own men 
to settle and to erect dwelling houses and temples 
on the banks of the Ganges enjoining it to be an act 
of particular merit, — so that the whole Aryan popu- 
lation might form a compact community in the 
Gangetic valley. Those who lived beyond the pale 
of this blessed region were looked down upon by 
the dwellers in it and were, besides, required to 
travel all the distance from their homes, to come to 
the Ganges and bathe in its sacred waters to 
expiate their sins. The object of this injunction 
was probably to keep outsiders in touch with the 
main society. 

The Ganges is beloved of the Hindus, not only 
on account of the glorious cities that adorn her 
banks, — not only because all that was sublime and 
beautiful in the past Hindu history, is, in some way 
or other, connected with her noble waters, but in a 
far greater sense, for the associations she carries, 
of ancient saints and sages who loved her and 
composed hymns to her glory. From Valmiki, the 
divine sage and poet, downwards, we have a host of 
these hymn-makers, and the Bengali hymn of Ajo- 
dhyarfim only echoes sentiments already expressed 
thousands of years earlier. The Ganges was 
worshipped because the Hindus found in the 
majestic sweep of her course and in the sublime 
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music of her waters — a divine message and 
revelation. In the Gita we have it in the mouth of 
Kri^na — Amongst mountains, lam the Himalayas, 
and amongst rivers, I am the Ganges/’ 

(1) We have dwelt upoji a poem on Mangala 
Chandl by Madhavacharyya written in 1679. This 
poet wrote a poem also in honour of Ganga Devi. 
It contains 5000 lines. 

(2) Gangs Mafigal by Dwija Kamalsk^nta The 
poet was a native of Kogram in Burdwan 

(3) Gangs Mangal by Jayram Das, a Vaidya 
He was a native of Guptipadain Hughly. His work 
was written early in the eighteenth century. 

(4) The most popular work on Gafigadevl is 
the one written by Dwija Durgaprasad — a native of 
Ula in Nadia. He wrote his poem about 1778 
A.D. He refers to a dream dreamt by his wife in 
which Ganga Devi had appeared before her, and 
given an order to her husband requiring him to 
write a poem to her glory This poem shows 
considerable powder. 

Besides all these, there were numerous short 
hymns to Ganga Devi by Kavi Chandra, Ayodh}a- 
ram, Kavikahkapa, Nidhiram and other poets. 
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(d) 91tala Mangala~or poems in honour of (Itala Devi. 


^Itala Devi or the goddess presiding over 
small-pox and other diseases of the same class, — 
riding on an ass, is considered by^ some scholars 
to be identical with the Buddhistic goddess 
Hariti Devi. The priests who worship her,; 
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belong to the Doma caste — a significant circum* 
stance, which proves the Buddhistic origin of the 
worship of this goddess, as prevalent in Bengal, 
Her form as made in clay, however, in this country 
does not represent a Buddhistic conception. The 
Brfihmins have traced her back to the Vedas, They 
consider the word ^ Taksan’ in the Atharva Veda, 
and also another word ‘Apdevi,* which occurs in 
various places in Vedic literature as signifying the 
goddess ^ltal5. In the Skandapursna and in the 
Picchilatantra there are accounts of this goddess. 
But the block of stone, roughly representing a face, 
covered with vermilion and with brass points fixed 
on it, which the Doma Pandits carry from door to 
door, asking for offerings in the name of the deity, 
does not seem to own any kinship with the figure 
of the goddess artistically made of clay by Bengal 
potters. The latter is evidently a Hindu conception. 

Poems in honour of ^italfi Devi bear evident 
traces of Buddhistic influence. The goddess is 
described in one of them as riding on an ‘ uluk^ or 
owl. The bird ^uluk^ which is sometimes trans- 
formed into a sage in Buddhistic tales, occurs fre- 
quently in the ^Qnyapurfina and in the Dharmaman- 
gals. This suggests that ^italfi Devi was con- 
nected with the Buddhists. In another poem on 
the goddess, the author (Nityananda) says that no 
good poems in honour of Qltala Devi, could be 
found in Bengal, while in Udiya literature there was 
an abundance of such works which could be traced 
back to the very earliest times. The author describes 
how he took great pains to collect them from 
Orissa and compile a ^Itala Mangala on their lines, 
in Bengali. Orissa was a strong-hold of Buddhism 
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till comparatively recent times, and Udiya literature, 
when properly explored, will, we hope, show even 
more traces of Buddhistic influence than old Bengali 
literature. 

But, like the Dharmamahgals and other poems 
of the Buddhistic cult, the (^Ualamangals also bear 
the stamp of the influence of the Hindu Renais- 
sance ; and the Hindu writers, who undertook to 
write such works in later times, gradually gave them 
the shape of Pauranik poems. The story of King 
Chandra Ketu and the troubles he underwent, for 
declining to worship ^Ital§ Devi, with his eventual 
surrender of himself to the mercy of the goddess, 
by which he recovered his lost fortune and achieved 
other rewards, forins the subject-matter of these 
poems. 

The first poet of ^Italamahgala, on whose work 
we were able to lay our hands, was Daivakinandana. 
He wrote his poem about three hundred years ago. 
The father of Daivakinandana was one Gopal Das. 
The ancestors of our poet were formerly inhabitants 
of Hatina in Burdwan, and the family latterly 
settled in Vaidyapur in that district. The next 
work, a voluminous one, was written by Nityananda 
Chakravarti, who was a Pandit in the court of Raj- 
narayana Ray, a Zamindar of Ka^igaon in Midnapur. 
Of other works in honour of ^itala Devi we may 
mention those by Kri^naram, Ramprasad and ^ah- 
karacharyya. 

(e) Laksml Charita— ^or poems on Laksmi, the Goddess 
of Wealth. 

The worship of Laksmi may also be traced back 
to the very earliest times. The autumn is the season 
for harvests, and in an agricultural country like 
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India the deity presiding over the rice and oat- 
Helds naturally obtained homage from her rural 
population in this season. In the R^mayaha we 
find the description of a golden image of Lak§mi with 
two elephants on either side pouring water over 
her head in the Afoka-Banika of Ravana. The 
goddess in that particular form and position is 
known here as Gaja Lak?mi, and after more than 
two thousand years, the Jaypur sculptors still make 
images of the goddess exactly answ^ering the des- 
cription of the Ramayana. The goddess Laksmi 
or ^ri was one of the most familiar deities wor- 
shipped by the Buddhists. On the door-way of 
many Buddhist temples the image of this goddess 
is found in a prominent position curved in bas- 
relief. It is curious to observe, that a class of rural 
Muhammedanfolk of Bengal have, for their sole occu- 
pation, the reciting of hymns in Bengali in honour of 
Laksmi-Devi. I his function exclusively belongs to 
them, and their Hindu brethern do not seem to 
grudge this. In Java, Lak§mi is worshipped by the 
Muhammedans of the place. Alas, the humble agri- 
cultural Hindu or the Buddhist could give up the 
woiship of all gods and goddesses after his conver- 
sion to Islam but not of his harvest-goddess 1 


(ivananda 
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poets. 


A long poem was written three hundred years 
ago in honour of this goddess by ^ivfinanda Kar, 
who had the title of GunarSjkhsn. The next poem 
on the subject was written by Jagamohan" Mitra, 
who seems to have been a clever poet. He devotes 
a part of his book to a description of ^iva and Uma 
in Kaila^a and other matters. The last poem of 
the Lak 9 ml-cult was written by Ranjitram Das in 
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Poems In honour of Serasvatl, the goddess of learning* 

The goddess of learning, Saras vatl, was not 
without her votaries among the early Bengali poets. 

Of the numerous poems, which glorify her, one by 
Dayaram Das displays some poetic skill. The book Dayaram 
is divided into seventeen cantos and tells an ani- Ms. 
mated story describing how by the grace of the 
goddess one might achieve scholarship without 
much study. Dayaram was an inhabitant of the 
village of Ki^'archawk in Perganna Ka^r'lgaon in the 
district of Midnapur. 

Sasthlmahgala or poems in honour of Sasthi Devi. 

This goddess is the presiding deity of babies. 

Slie rides on a cat. It is her function to pre- 
serve little children from falling a prey to sick- 
ness and premature death. As is natural, she 
is held in great respect by the women-folk 
of Bengal. We find mention of Sasthi Devi in 
the Vrahmhavaivarta purana and in Devl-bhaga- 
vata. Kri^naram wrote a poem in honour of Krisnar&m. 
Sa?thl Devi in 1687 A.D. The poem as usual tells 
a story of more or less interest with occasional 
passages of poetic beauty, and ends in establisliing 
the glory of Sa§thl Devi by bringing to a happy 
termination all adverse incidents by her grace. 

Satgaon (Saptagram,) was in a highly flourishing 
condition, when Kri^naram wrote his poem ; he Satggon. 
refers to that historic city in the following lines ; — 

* I saw Radha, Vahga, Kalihga, and Nepal ; I 
saw Gaya, Prayag, and Kampal and travelled 
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through various cities besides ; everywhere did I see 
Sasthi Devi worshipped with great pomp ; and 
nowhere in the whole country did I find a city so 
flourishing as Satagfion, where people dwelt in 
dense array on the banks of the Ganges/^ 

5. Dharma Manual-poems recast by the Brahmins. 

As I said before, these poems were originally 
written to glorify Dharma Xhskur who represented 
Buddha in the days of the degenerecy of Buddhism 
in Bengal. A wave of Hindu thought came surging 
upon the story, however, in later days, and the poems 
were transformed in such a manner that Buddhistic 
ideas fell into the louer stratum and the Pauranik 
spirit became prominent in them. The original 
conception is Buddhistic notwithstanding, and scho- 
lars are still able to trace it. 

The earliest poet who sang of Dharma ^bakur 
was Mayur Bhatta. To him encomiums and tributes 
of respect were paid by all subsequent writers on 
the subject. Next comes Rupa Ram who is often 
called Adi-RGpram. Khellaram wrote his poem in 
1527 A.D. and Sitaram Das was probably his 
contemporary. Sitaram refers to the poem of 
Mayur Bhatta as having been partially lost or 
become obsolete during his time, which makes us 
suppose that Mayur Bhatta wrote in the 13th 
century or earlier. A manuscript of Dharmamaftgal 
by Prabhu Ram secured by Babu Nagendra Nath 
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Vasu is 300 years old, so this poet also probably 
lived at the time when Khelfirfim and SllarSm 
were writing their poems. 

Manik Ganguli’s poem has lately been pulished MAnlk 
by the Vahgi)a Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta. He 
seems to nave been the first amongst respectable 
Brahmins who undertook to write a poem in honour 
of Dharma-Thakur As the subject was Buddhistic, 
he was naturally averse to taking it up, and in the 
preliminary account of himself, he speaks of the 
undertaking with evident diffidence and misgivings. 

Manik Gahguli finished his work in 1547. His 
poem is a long one, being twice the size of ^ Paradise 
Lost.^ 


We come next to the Dharma Mahgal by Dwija 
Ramachandra and ^yama Das. But by far the 
most popular writer of Dharniamahgal was Chakra- 
varti Ghanaram who wrote in 1713 A.D. by order 
of Krisna Chandra, Raja of Kriijnapur. The 
poet’s father’s name was Gauri KSntha and his 
mothers Sita The poem was published by Vanga- 
vashi Press of Calcutta, some years ago. 
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Qhanaram, 
1713 A.D. 


The poems known as Dharmamangal are as a 
rule full of historical accounts which though dis- 
torted, throw light on some of the darker pages of 
our history before Muhammedan rule began. They 
have this interest, though we fail to see in most of 
them any great literary merit. Ghanarfim was not, 
however, altogether without talents ; occasionally 
only We come across vivid description of warfare, of 
the Darbar of Hindu kings, and of the wily strata- 
gems of Mahudlyfi which while suggesting inci- 
dents of the past history are, at the same time, full 
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of genuine poetic animation. But the poem 
generally lacks in that interest which good poetry 
inspires in the mind of the readers. Those w^ho 
do not specially seek for historical material will 
often find it dull and uninteresting. Here is a 
passage in which a wounded soldier — a sprightly 
young man Qska — w^hen on the point of death in 
words. the battle-field speaks to his brother ^ingsdsr.* 

“ O brother ^ingSdar, see what is the lot that 
w'as at last reserved for me ! Woe is to me ! I die in 
nocturnal fight, and at this last moment of life I 
cannot have a glimpse of my parents and fiiends 
Heie is the locket w^hlch 1 have always worn on my 
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neck ; take it and give it to my poor mother ; — this 
ring is my last token, give it, please, to my wife 
Mayura, and say to her ‘ you have become a widow’; 
commend her to my mother’s care and tell my 
mother that I die an untimely death, leaving my 
poor wife in her charge. Here are my father’s 
sword and shield. My golden chain I leave to Suka, 
tell him that dauntle^sly fighting I killed a host of 
enemies, and die at last in the open field. Here are 
my ear-rings, O ^ingadar — accept them, my brother, 
as my last gift and here my quiver full ot arrows, 
which, please, distribute amongst my comrades.’ At 
these word^ both brothers wept, and the dying man 
spoke, again ‘tell my parents to bless me and forgive 
my faults, and offer my dying respect at their feet. 
How sorrowful am I t))at I could not see them again 
in life. Prematurely has their unfortunate son 
to bid them his last adue. My heart is pierced 
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with remorse that my life has been spent in vain. 

I did not recite the name of Ram, nor did I offer 
prayers to the gods or worship Brshmins and 
Vai§navas. I did not minister to the wants of my 
old parents. Surely Providence was against me.^’ 

The worshipping of Brahmins referred to in 
this speech of ^aka as if it were a highly meritorious 
act, for omitting which he became repentant at the 
hour of death, evidences how far the poems were 
Hinduised ; in fact Dharma Thakur is thrown into 
the back giound in these poems and in his place 
the goddess Chandi has become conspicuous. The 
poems in fact look like those belonging to the ^akta- 
Cult, 

But by far the best poem on Dharma Thakur, 
though not so popular as Ghanaram’s Dharma 
Mangal, is the one written by Sahadeva Chakravarti 
in 1740. This writer does not, like his predeces- 
^ sors, treat the subject of Lau Sen^s heroic achieve- 
ments. His poem has retained more Buddistic 
elements than any other work of the kind that we 
have come across. 1 give below a descriptive list 
of its cantos : — 

I. Hymnsin praiseof DharmaThakur, Bhagavati, 
Lak^mi, Saiasvati, Chaitanya, Tarake^vara, etc* 

j Salutations offered to Jiva and other con- 
temporary poets and to the author^s parents* 

3. An account of creation, how Brahma, Vi?nu, 
and ^iva came into existence. The marriage of 
^iva. His agricultural operations in the field called 
Kamada Chandi appears as a VagdinI woman 
in disguise. ^iva and Chandi catch fish, ^iva 
returns to Kailasha with products of the harvest. 
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4. Chandl asks piva questions on metaphysi- 
cal pointh. Th^y both reach the banks of the 
river Valluka. Mlnanath who was in the womb 
of a fish is endowed with wisdom on hearing the 
truths tiiat fall from the lips of ^iva. Minanatli 
obtains Mahajflana or supreme knowledge. 

5. Mmanath abuses Chandi. 'I'he curse of 
Chandl on Minanath. Owing to the curse Mlna- 
nfith falls into evil company at Kadali Pattan. 
The saint is transformed into a goat. He becomes 
himself again through the efforts of his disciple 
Gorak§anath. 

6. A meeting of the saints K§lipa, Hadipa, 
Minanath, Goraksanath and Chaurangi. Hymns in 
honour of ^iva and Chandi. 

7. Minanath gets possession of a kingdom 
in Mahanada; the account of the origin of the 
dynasty of Sagara ; ^iva in the guise of a Doma 
worships Dharrna in the town of Amara. Bhumi- 
chandra the king of Amara oppresses the Domas. 

8. The king is afflicted with white leprosy as 
a result of his wickedness. He is cured by wor- 
shipping Dharrna Thakur. 

9. Qridhara, .son of Ramai Pandit abuses 
Dharrna. He is killed in Varada Pattan for this act. 
Ramai restores him to life. 

10. The Brahmins of Jajpur oppose Dharma- 
worship Dharrna appears in the field with his 
companions in the guise of Muhammadens in order to 
preserve lus followers. Raja Bhumichandracuts oft 
his own son’s Iread as a sacrifice to Dharrna. The 
Kaja then goes to heaven by the grace of Dharrna, 
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II. Raja Harif Chandra abuses Dharma. He 
goes to the forest with his queen and dies. The 
quern worships Dharma and the Raja is res- 
tored to life. A son is born to them ; they name 
him Lui Chandra. Dharma comes in the guise of 
a Brahmin to try the Raja. The Raja kills his son 
Lui in order to feed the Brahmin with his flesh. 
Dharma restores Lui to life. 

The subjects treated of in this poem strike us by 
their novelty. The saints Minanath, Gorak^nath, 
Hadipa, and Kalipa had figured as great religious 
teachers of the masses immediately before the 
decadence of Buddhism in this country. The 
places Kadalipattan, Saradapattan, Amara and 
Jajpur were, we suppose, associated in some way 
or other with important incidents relating to 
Dharma-worship. We have no historical informa- 
tion whatsoever as to the form in which Buddlusm 
existed in this country and influenced the masses 
during the time of the Pal Kings. The Rajas 
mentioned in the poem probably belonged to that 
dynasty. However crude and distorted the state 
in which we find these stories, there was, no doubt, 
some ground-work of fact on which they were 
based. When by the researches of scholars, we are 
put in possession of authentic accounts of later 
Buddhism, these stories, we venture to hope, may 
aid materially in unravelling the social history of 
Bengal at the period in question. 

Sahadeva writes for the people ; his composi- 
tions are full of provincialisms ; they are always 
to the point, and are very little affected by the 
influence of Sanskrit. As in style, so in subject, 
he shows an affinity to the Buddhistic school. While 
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there are pas^ai^es in his work which cvre fult of 
P')etry, h(' always uses plain homely similes taken 
from common objects. 


All the poems called Dharma Mang^ala which 
are treated of in this chapter, bear the stamp of 
the Paurariik Rtmaissance inspite of their Ruddhis- 
tir £Tround-work. The writers wrote them in Sans- 
kritic style and introduced into them thoughts and 
ideas which characterise the period of the revival 
of Hinduism <ind even the poem of Sahadeva 
Chakravarti which more than any other work of tliis 
class belongs to the people, is not without a touch 
of the predominant ideas of the time. The poems 
shew how Hin<lu ideals gradually rose to promi- 
nence ; Buddhistic ways of thought being thrown 
in tlicm, into the remote back-ground. It is for 
this reason that ^^ehave includ('d ihese works in 
our revi(‘W of literature belonging to the Pauranik 
Ri'vival in Bengal. '' 


These 
poems 
belong to 
Faur$nlk 
revival. 


0. Poems in honour' of Daksin Rai. 

Yet another god and we have done with this 
chapter. He is Daksin Rai, the god of tigers. 
He is worshipped in many parts of Bengal, where 
tigers make havac amongst men, — especially in dis- 
tricts adjoining the “Sundarvans. The form of this 
god, as made in clay, is that of a warrior with bow 
and arrows in his hands. He rides on a tiger 
His first poetic votary was Ma<lhavacaryya, who 
lived in the middle of the 17th century. The 
work is called Rayamarjgala. The next poem on 
the subject by Kri^iiarani contains two significant 
lines, which showdhe god as anxious to receive wor- 
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ship from the country people, to whom he holds 
out a menace. The poet tells how he dreamt a dream 
in which Daksin Rai appeared to him and said 

“ If there is any one <0 be found, who does not 
like your poem, be sure, he will be devoured by 
tigers with his whole family.’^ 

So we find in this literature much that is crude, 
and suited only for a rustic population. But 
many of its good works, which form a part of the 
Renaissance literature, conform to a high classical 
standard, and there are descriptions of great beauty 
and marked effects in word-painting, which in a 
subsequent age developed into a high-flown and 
ornate style, — the characteristic of the age of 
Bhgrat Chandra, The worshippers of Manasa Devi 
and Mahgal Chandl were to be found all over Bengal, 
and many eminent poets were drawn into writing 
poems in their honour, and these works are charac- 
terised by a true literary excellence ; but there were 
other poems, which show a crudeness befitting 
rustic literature, as that on the god of tigers just 
•referred to. 

Some remarks about the Poems. 

As already explained, the illeterate villagers of 
Bengal worshipped many gods and goddesses under 
the influence of Tfintrik Buddhism, and the Hindu 
priests gradually took these up, and associating them 
with the deities of the Hindu pantheon as related in 
the Pursnas, Hinduised the whole spiritual atmos- 
phere of Bengal. They connected the fables current 
in the country with the ^astrik stories and thus 
biidgcd over a gap, created by the loss of Buddhis- 
tic ascendency and its traditions in Bengal. 
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This contact of the popular faith with the new 
creed, that was being introduced, created a strange 
force, which is to be observed in a growing literary 
activity all over the country, Hindus did not 
destroy, but improved upon, what was left of 
Buddhism, and the literature of the Pauranik Renais- 
sance, while showing an unmistakable rebirth of 
Sanskritic ideals, had a place reserved for popular 
creeds and also for the stories current in the country, 
which the Brahmanic School presented in a new 
and attractive garb. 


But the whole of nature does not flourish at the 
same time ; we find some buds turning into flowers, 
side by side with others that have withered ; 
similarly, the stories of Chandi and Manasa Devi 
developed into poems of high literary excellence, 
but those of Ray Mahgal and Dhanya Purnima 
Vrata Katha betray the early literary stage in which 
they were left, — doomed to premature decay. The 
worship of the sun which may be traced back to very 
early times, has attached to it, a number of poems 
whose chief exponents in Bengali were Dwija Kali- 
dasa and Dwija Ramj Ivan Vidyabhusana. The poems 
in honour of the sun-god tell a story in illustration 
of his glory as is usual in works of this kind. In 
the poem of Ramjivana Vidyabhu§ana (written in 
1689 A.D.) we find descriptions of the oppression 
of the Hadis by the sun-worshippers. The Hadis 
were Buddhists and the incidents related of this 
oppression, couched in the form of a mythical 
story have reference, as I believe, to an actual fight 
between the Buddhists and the worshippers of the 
sun. At one time the worship of the sun formed 
the most important factor in the religious func* 
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lions of the Bengalis. This is evidenced by the 
discovery of numerous images of the sun -god of 
great size and artistic beauty all over the country, 
especially in Itast l^engal. But the worship of this 
god was in later times reduced to the recitation of 
some hymns only, and Bengali poems in honour of 
him were not destfned to flourish. 



Supplementary Notes. 

TO 

CHAPTER IV. 


yVb a result of the conquc'^t ol Bengal by the 
M Ilham inadans and their settlement in the country, * 
a number of Peisian and Arabic words were mixed 
with the dialect current in Bengal. In the official 
and business-life this foreign element naturally 
predominated, Sanskritic words were replaced by 
those imported by Moslem settlers. As the Hindus 
gradually lost administrative functions, the language 
of th(! court became full of Arabic and Persian 
words. Articles of luxury and the customs of high 
life bore foreign names, and the fact of a conquering 
nation gradually monopolizing all power, together 
with all the important and profitable activities is 
evidenced in the indelible marks left on our lan- 
guage, — this importation of foreign words having 
commenced so early as 1203 A.D. when the Muham- 
madans invaded Ban gal. 

It is a sad history for Hindus. The words 
(Justice of the peace), (the town- 

inspector), ■=‘1131 (minister), (soldier; and similar 
words denoting functionaries high and low, 
which we often meet with in our early litera- 
ture, were gradually replaced by the words 

etc., shewing that the courts 
of the Hindu Kings were being thrown into 
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shade while those of the Muhammadans flourished. 
The word which means a city was replaced 
by the word ; the Bengali a rupee (from 
Sanskrit when received as revenue by the Mu- 
hammadan rulers became ; the words and 

^ v£p1 (from Sans signifying land and land- 

owner W'ere replaced by and The man- 

sions of the rich and all big buildings were no longer 
called but became known as The little 

earthen lamp retained its old name but the 

word which once implied all classes of lamps became 
restricted in sense. Chandeliers and the wall-lamps 
were now called and respectively, 

and so in all departments of life, the very words 
imported into our tongue by the Muhammadans 
shew that they were enjoying the cream of things 
and monopolizing all power. The case was the same 
as that of the Saxon language after the Norman 
conquest. The victors who were placed in power 
introduced their own words into the spheres with 
which they were directly connected. 

But, curiously, in the vernacular literature of 
the Hindus, inspite of this common use of foreign 
words, our writers show^ed great unwillingness to 
adopt non-Sanskritic words. In the old literature of 
Bengal we seldom come across foreign words. In 
the pride of what Hindus considered to be their 
own superior tivilization, they remained aloof from 
Muhammadan contact as for as practicable, content- 
ed with their own social life and the cultivation of 
their classical literature. They cared not who admi** 
nistered the country ; thus the word (city) is of 
Muhammadan origin, while (a village) remained 
true to the Sanskritic form, In the village the Hindi 
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element was not sullied by the touch of anything 
foreign. The word tt? (moon), (sun), fair), 
(water) (flower) and those denoting object^? 
of nature and social life retained their original 
Sanskrit or Prakitic forms — not to speak of 
words relating to religious functions which remain- 
ed unchanged. As nearly all Bengali works of 
the period deal with social and religious sub- 
jects, there are scarcely any foreign words in them, 
and only a sprinkling of these occurs in the des- 
criptions of the Courts of kings. 

This was an age when Sanskritic words were 
being largely vernacularised, a practice to which we 
have already alluded. The translations are full of 
instances of highly artistic Sanskrit expressions as 

etc. A new 

school had came into existence, the function of 
which was to Sanskritise Bengali. Even in the 
works of Mukundarama wlio more than any other 
Bengali poet except Chandi Das used provincialisms 
in his poetry, we come across such words as 

and The ingenious similes 

and figurative expressions which developed in a 
subsequent period are indicated in Mukundarama's 
writings though beseemed least inclined to use them. 
He belonged to the school of the people but owned 
some kinship with that of the pedantic scholars 
also. We quote here a passage in illustration ; — 

I cannot describe the beauty of Uma's face. 
Smitten by its beauty the moon dares not 
appear in the daytime, for this reason the moon 
looks pale and wears a blot which men speak of as 
the lunar spot. The pomegranate seeds, beaten 
by the beauty of Um^’s teeth, have lost their 
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era. 
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lustre. The pomegranate fruit bursts when ripe, 
owing to this feeling of shame.’' These lines of 
Mukundarama, sounds a prelude to the style of which 
Bharat Chandra in a later age was the finished 
master. In the literature of this period there will 
be found instances of figures of speech and clever 
turns of thought borrowed from Sanskrit, shewing 
that a new era was dawning on our literature which 
welcomed art in the place of nature, and valued 
the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric mon* than the dictates 
of the heart. 

Along with the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, 
systematic efforts were being made to correct the 
spelling of Bengali words, which still retained the 
forms prescribed by Prakrita Orthography. This 
process along with that of Sanskiitising words, has 
ever since been going on in our literature. There 
are many words of Sanskritic origin in Bengali even 
now which are spelt after the rules of Prakrita 
grammar ; such for instance are the words 
CTW, and which are derived from the 

Sanskrit and rtl? respectively, but 

which still retain Prakrita spelling. The purists 
will, I am sure, ere long correct them. In old 
manuscripts we find fnnumerablc instances of C^, 
which are no longer presented to us in 
such Prakrita forms. The M.S. of Chandi Kavya, be- 
lieved to be witlen by Mukundarama himself, shows 
spellings of words which do not always conform to 
Sanskrit grammar , but Mukundarama, it should be 
remembered, lived in an age when Prakrita forms 
of spelling were current in written Bengali, — whAr 
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language on the model of Sanskrit grammar and 
its orthography. Mukundarama lived in this 
transition period ; he used provincial words which 
were latterly condemned as unworthy to find a 
place in decent literature, as often as he used 
Sanskritic. In the spelling of words also he favoured 
the Prakrita forms in use, as often as he adopted 
Sanskritic forms The charge of mistakes in spell- 
ing cannot be laid at his door, as during his time 
old ways were not given up in our language, and 
the Sanskrit orthography was not yet fully adopted 
for the regulation of Vernacular writings. 

The five Gaudas or “five Indies^’ Svarasvata 
(the Panjab), Kanyakuvja (Kanoja), Gauda 
(Bengal), Mithila (Durbhahga), and Utkala (Orissa) 
were formerly more allied to one another than 
they are now. We find the Bengalis to have been in 
close touch with the people of other parts of Aryya- 
varta. The old Bengali poems were known by 
the common name of Panchali. This word shews 
that we owe at least some forms of the old Bengali 
metres to Panchala or Kanoja. Svarasvata or the 
Panjab gave us its ^aka era which was adopted 
by the Bengalis, as it was by the people of other 
parts of India. The civilization of Bengal — the 
new learning, especially that of logic, which made 
the tols of Nadia famous throughout India, came 
from Mithila, when Magadha, its glorious days 
over, had ceased to give light to Eastern India. 
With Kalinga or Orissa, Bengal in the past was 
inseparably associated. Our prophet Chaitanya Deva 
counts more votaries amongst the Uriy^ people than 
.Bengal itself. So we find that the five Gaudas, 
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as the five influencial Provinces of Aryysvarta were 
called, had in the past ages a greater touch with 
one another and exchanged their thoughts and 
ideas more freely than now. 

Affinity In Vaiij^ava literature has brought many Hindi 

language* Ji^to Bengali In fact a large number of 

songs in old Vaisnava literature were composed in 
what is called Vrajavali — a sort of Hindi current in 
Durbhsnga. This admixture of Hindi with Bengali 
was due to the predilection in favour of the dialect 
of Vrindavan on the part of Vaisnava writers. 
They also adopted it in order to imitate Vidyapati 
the great master of songs, who wrote in the 
Maithila language. But the Hindi words occurring 
in the works of the Vai§;navas cannot claim a place 
in the vocabulary of the Bengali language. Outside 
the pale of Vai?nava literature we come across 
many Bengali words more or less allied to Hindi 
and other dialects of Aryyavarta, the use of which 
has grown obsolete now. This indicates that 
Bengali in early times, as we might have surmised, 
bore a closer affinity than now to other dialects of 
Northern India, whose origin is Sanskritic. It 
branched off from the parent language at a remote 
point of time when the Aryan settlers divided them- 
selves into communities and settled in different 
parts of the country. So in the past the dialects 
also were nearer to one another. This fact in the 
case of Bengali is evidenced by the existence of 
the following and other similar words in our litera- 
ture of the 15th and i6th centuries. 

cm, (Manik Chandra Rajar 
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Gan) 

C^TItf%(Vijay Gupta) ; «p5«r, (Krithivasa); 

'Bit’t?, (■5ft?r), (^r?), 

c^?n 5^'c^f, '53 (w.5t3'), (3s:^^), '®iic3 (in’R), 

?t5[t (^t f*F ^1). (ftfCf), (C’F'l), 

(^t^), (^ffe^stD, fn^t ^^Cf), (Ananta- 

Rfimayana) ; 35*131. C^ft^l. ^f3C5I'5. 

3(3, '®IT|!:3'5, etc., C3T33, 513f3, 353f3 

etc., 

(Sahjaya, Kavindra, ^rikarna 

Nandi and others.) 

Of the words quoted above, is still in use 

in Durbhanga. The words etc. are 

used in Orissa. The suffix ‘!rl' occurring in the 
proper names such as reminds us of Hindi. 

The Hindi word changed into is still in 

use in Eastern Bengal. The case-endings as in 

in Manik Chandra 

Rajar Gan and in Krittivasa and 

in Kri§ha Vijay are akin to uses current in 

Hindi. 

Not only in the language, but also in costumes 
and habits, the Bengalis of past times were more 
like their brethern of the up-country. They used 
to wear a turban and tuck up the Dhuti tightly 
between the legs as the Hindustani people do now. 
When the merchant Chand presented three silk 
clothes to the Raja of Ceylon, the Raja was taught 
to wear it after the fashion of the Bengalis, and 
Vijay Gupta thus describes it 
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One the Raja wore round the loins tucking 
the ends tightly between the legs. Of the 
other he made a turban, and with the third he 
covered his body.” — In Manik Chandra Rajar Gan 
we found Nenga brother of Raja Manik Chandra 
asking him to take his turban off as his mother 
was dead. The ladies of Bengal used to wear 
a bodice called Kanchuli like the up-country 
women of today. We meet with description of 
the Kanchuli in almost all our writers from 
Vijay Gupta downward. The custom lingered even 
up to the time of Raja Kri§na Chandra of Nadia 
in the eighteenth century. Wc quote from the 
Bengali work called K§iti(;a Vam^avali Charitat 
“ The queen (of Kri§na Chandra) and the ladies of 
the royal family used to wear silk ^adis but during 
festivities and on important religious occasions they 
put on the Kanchuli (bodice), Ghagra (a sort of 
gown worn by up-country women), and Odna as 
the ladies of the North-western countries do.” 
A description of this Odna is to be found in 
many of the old Bengali poems ; for instance in 
pada hy Varii^ivadana we have the following^ 

Vijay Gupta. 
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“Through a blue Odna appeared her beautiful 
fair face; what if a bee mistakes it for a lotus and 
stings ? A Nivivandha or girdle is also described 
in many of our old poems as worn by women. 

It was the fashion with the Bengalis of the 
higher classes to wear their hair long and in plaits. 
We find in Chandi Das, Radha’s maidens humor- 
ously asking Krisna why his braided hair hangs 
loosely down his back. VVe have many accounts 
of how Chaitanya Deva^s long hair was perfumed 
and washed with Amlaki (myrobolan) and how it 
was cut off by a barber named Deva (according to 
some Madhu) on the eve of his taking the vow of 
asceticism. In Vijay Gupta^s Padmapurana we 
find the following lines : — 

“^Beautiful Laksmindra’s long and flowing 
hair hung loose as his kinsmen carried him to the 
bank of the river Gsngura.’^ 

In Krithivasa’s Ramayana we find “the soldiers 
of Rama fled precipitously, havig no time even to 
tie their long hair into knots. The Bengalis 
up to the i6th century wore their hair long as the 
Madrasis and the Uriyas do now. They scented it 
with perfumes and plaited it like the women. In 
the 17th century they imitated the fashion of the 
Moslem gentry — who allowed their hair to grow 
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till it touched the shoulders in curls. This is called 
the Babri — a fashion to which the Hindus stuck 
even till the middle of the 19th century. 

The poet Bharat Chandra of a subsequent age 
describes ‘ Kusumbha ’ as a favourite food with ^iva. 
Present Bengali readers have no idea of what 
this word implies. In several editions of Bharat 
Chandra, the annotators observe silence as regards 
the passage, but in Rajputana, ‘ Kusumbha’ is an 
article of luxury even now. It is a preparation of 
opium and milk which the Rajputs take on festive 
occasions. 

Thus a study of our old literature brings to our 
knowledge various points of community in language, 
habits, and modes of living amongst those diiferenl 
branches that all came from one common stock 
and settled in different parts of the country. This 
affinity can also be accounted for by the fact that 
politically the five provinces to which a reference 
has been made, often remained under the same 
suzerain poAver The title ^ Pancha Gaude^wara' or 
the ‘Lord of five Indies’ was assumed by the King 
who for the time being became ascendant among 
the five powers. 

In old Bengali literature we frequently come 
across the title Pancha Gaude^vara applied to 
petty chiefs by their proteges — the poets, but the 
word always recalls the high political significance 
it once possessed. It is a title akin to the Bret- 
walda of the Saxons. 

The literature of Western Bengal had many 
words which have passed out of the current dialect 
of that province but the use of them still lingers in 
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Eastern Bengal. The words 

etc., occur in ChaitanyaT^hagavata and in 
the Manasa Mahgalas written three to four hundred 
years ago by authors who were born in Birbhum 
and contiguous districts And curiously enough the 
people of these districts now ridicule the people of 
Eastern Bengal forcontinuing to use the same words. 
Instances of etc., abound in 

the early literature of Eastern Bengal and that of 
the west also is not wholly free from such uses. 
In ^rikrisna Vijaya by Maladhara Vasu, Daker 
Vachana and other works of West Bengal, many 
examples of etc., are 

found. In Eastern Bengal we find the' termination 
affixed to a number of words after the manner 
of Prskrita, such as for ^1, for ^1, 

for ^1, for 5^1, for m, for ^Tl, for ^1, 
for Tft1, for for ^1, t5l\Q for ^1. 

Occcasionally they are met with in the earlier 
literature of Western Bengal also, as in Dakcr- 
vachan ‘‘ "IT'Q.” 

The men and women in the Buddhistic age had 
curious names, not at all pleasing to the ears, such 

as CT5f1, 

31 ^ 1 , 

&c. But with the advent of the Sanskri- 
tic age, choice classical names began to be preferred. 
In Vijay Gupta’s Padmapurana along with names 
which remind us of the Buddhistic period, Sanskrit 
names are found in large numbers ; such for 
instance, as lustre of the moon, the 

peerless, moon-beam, jasmine, 

the moon, gold-lining, the playful, 

the sincere one, beautiful bud, 
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flower-sceptre of cupid, garland of 

victory, the pure. By far the greater 

number of names are found to follow those of the 
Hindu gods and goddesses. 

We quote a passage from the same work to 
illustrate with one or two exceptions, its uniform 
use of non-Sanskritic names. 

'' There came a maid whose name was Radha ; 
her henpecked lord, she led home like a tame ass ; 
another maiden came of the name of Rui whose 
bald head was redeemed only by a tuft of hair 
ill the middle , another whose name was Saru, her 
braided locks were eaten up by a cow, as she had 
gone to the cow-shed for lighting the lire ; another 
maid came of the name of Kui, in the hollows of 
whose cheeks some two maunds of broken rice could 
be stored ; another maid appeared called Ai whose 
cheeks were high, but the nose sunk deep between 
them, so that it could be scarcely seen ; yet 
another maid of the name of Sua, so tall that her 
head touched the top of the door as she came out.^^^ 

I 
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99 ^t5'5 9tf^i:'5 fic9 9t9 ^1 II Vijay Gupta. 
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We give below a list of obsolete words occurring 
in works treated of in this chapter with their 
meaning. 

In Vijay Gupta’s Padma Purafia : — — 
indisposed, — skilled, forward, — 

powerful, face, — friendless, — 

sacred thread, — act of attending, — to 

pick up, — in the front, ^ — big, tftt — 

mother, — inother, — pains and hardships, 

are well, — humble prayer, — 

returning, — ripe, — to think, — 

a foot, — attitude, — maidenly friendship, 

deceive, — skill, §“5^^ — strong, 

stout and healthy, — 

distress, — property, -5^^ — fortunate, 

— to make a sign, — wet (from we 

have also got derived from the same word ; 

this should not be confounded with derived 

from — (bitter). In the Ramayana by Kritti- 
vasa: — token of favour, — on the 

expiry of, — in hunger, C^Tt^ — tears, — 

limit, — run, — son. In Mahabharata by 

Safijay:— I, you, mine, 

to all, forward, best, — to 

become fit, — why, — again, — without, 

— from, — own. In Kavindra 

Parame^vara and ^rikaran Nandi’s works : — — 
fear, with, I shall throw, on. 

In the Padma Puraha by Narayana Dev: — — 
ill-fame, — where, — leaving. In Chandi 

Das’s poem : — — young wives, — a 

knave, — alarmed, a Brahmin student, 

0( — body, §t^ — thigh, — In eagerness, ^ 

affection, nq?!?! — rice, — blame, — to 
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swell (from Sanskrit ; its present form 

is (Jrikri?na Vijay recovery, 

sound, — dishevelled, — a son. 

In various other works of this period : — 15^[;~-your, 

— to keep, — another, — now, — 

I shall go, — son, — son, ^ — old (applied 

to objects as ^ — an old bow), — then, 

I did, to be, to him, 

—to enter, dissuaded, 

began to cry, "5^^ — a boar, 5?t^| — lord, — 

Sugriva, loudly, — ant, —to 

inform. 

The word not in the sense of a son but 

in that of a father or a guardian is often found in 
the works of Vijay Gupta and other poets. In the 
former poem we find the desciples of Dhanvantari 
addressing him as and the goddess Padma 
addressing her father ^iva by the same word. It 
is evident that the modern ^t^is derived from 
and it originally meant a father as the word 
does now. 

The words of which a list is given above occur 
in nearly all the old works comprised within this 
chapter. For the sake of convenience, however, 

I refer in most cases to particular authors from 
whose works I happened to note them. 

The case-endings of words and forms of 
pronouns, the examples of which I find in the 
works are also included in the following list. 

First person, singular, nominative 

^tf^, Wl. Second person, singular, nomi- 
native Third person nomina- 
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tive I First person, singular, nominative, accu- 
sative «rf*S[tC'7, (TTf®, ^TT'Slfr?, Second 

person, singular, nominative, accusative 

C^tCfr- Third person 
singular, nominative, accusative 

First person, singular, possessive, ^^1^, 
^Ifan, 'Bim, cm?!, csim- second person, 

singular, possessive C'Sl^l, 

CS'ftTf- Third person, singular, possessive '515, 

The plural forms were generally formed by 
adding Jf.?, and as '5|Tf^’15, 51^51^*1, 

and ^"ilTftf. The verbs in the first person show 
such forms as 0^151 > C'sf^W, C*1T151) (for ♦lf5)» 
511^911, ^551, *ff^, 

In the second person — ’K^lf^l) 

In the third person we have in- 
stances of 55 being used for 5C5 (as in ’5^1*1 
HTWI 55 55’^5). There are many curious forms of 
verbs such as 

Trade was generally carried on by a system of 
barter, but cowris were much used as coins, and 
they were counted in gandas, pahas, and kahahas. 
The Bengalis used to travel by sea for purposes of 
trade in early days, but during the period of which 
we are speaking, such practices fell into disuse. 
The sea-voyages described in old Bengali poems 
are monostrous fables, but they prove the existence 
of traditions that existed in the country, about 
commercial enterprises undertaken by Bengalis in 
the past, though couched in the forms of romances, 
We may, however, glean what sort of ships were 
made in the country from these writings. In the 
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pictorial illustrations of the Borra Buddar temple 
of JavS published by the Dutch Government, we 
find numerous pictures of ships which went to 
that Island from Tamluka, Chittagong and the sea- 
coastsof Orissa and Guzrat, and they represent a type 
on which, even yet, the modern P^uropean sailing- 
ships have not noticeably improved. In old Bengali 
literature we find that oarsmen and pilots were 
generally recruited from Eastern Bengal. Their 
peculiar accent was a subject of ridicule to poets 
then as now. The oarsmen were supervised by 
Gavurs, who would occasionally beat them with 
rods called D§ngas, if found to be Icigging in their 
work. The oarsmen used to sing a chorus as they 
plied their oars ; such songs were called ‘ S§ri.^ 
The Madhukar or the head-ship on board which a 
great merchant or king embarked, was adorned 
with many artistic designs. The prow especially 
was formed into various picturesque shapes ; it 
often represented the form of a peacock. The 
vessels were loaded with utensils of bell-metal 
made in various patterns, muslin and other fine 
stuffs, shells and corals, and various agricultural 
products of Bengal. The vessels bore poetic 
names such as ‘The Sea-foam,’ ‘The Royal Duck,’ 
‘The moon light.’ The descriptions of places, 
though mere old wives’ tales entitled to little cre- 
dence, have still some grains of truth in them. Of 
the Ceylonese, it is said that if their parents 
die, they keep them long without cremation. This 
refers to the custom of the Buddhists who some- 
times allow even a whole year to pass before the 
coipse of a monk is cremated. In another place 
we find ‘ If they die, the son has no claim, but the 
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sister’s son inherits the property’— a custom which 
is still observed ia the Southern Presidency amongst 
the Nairs. Sea-voyages as described in the earliest 
ManasS Mahgals seem to represent facts, though 
much distorted and exaggerated, but in later 
versions, we find the accounts turned into complete 
fiction from which it is impossible to gather any 
historical truth. 

The works mentioned in this chapter represent 
only a small portion of the literature actually 
written in Bengal between the 13th and the 18th 
centuries.'^ As most of these are in the form of 
old manuscripts and as search for them has been 
commenced only lately, and that in a half-hearted 
way, by scholars who have no funds to conduct 
the work vigorously, by far the greater portion of 
this literature was lost before any attempt was 
made to preserve it and of existing manuscripts 
not a tithe could be recovered for want of funds. 
The enlightened section of our community who 
are fond of displaying their erudition in English 
literature, who are never weary of admiring a 
Cordelia, a Haidee or even a Donna Julia and who 
quote from the English translation of Virgil to 
shew their appreciation of Dido’s love, would not 
care to read the story of Behula — the bride of 
Laksmlndra, whose unflinching resolution and suf- 
ferings for love rise higher than many a martyrdom ; 
or of Khullana, the loving damsel of Ujani, whose 
beauty, tender age, sufferings and fidelity all com- 
bine to make her one of the finest creations of 
poetic fancy ; or of Ranjavatj — the wife of King 

*We have not included the Works by Vaisnava authors of this 
period in our list. 
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Kadha Sen of Maynagar whose resignation was as 
great as her austerities that stripped even death at 
the stake of its natural horrors. The name of a 
Shelly, a Victor Hugo, or an Alfred de Musset evokes 
in the minds of enlightened Bengalis feelings of 
great admiration, but they do not care to know who 
were Chandl Das, Mukundaram and Krittivasa. 
The ears charmed by the beauty of lambic and 
Trochaic measures would not stoop to favour the 
Payara and the Tripadi Chhandas of the old 
Bengali poems. Yet it is their own literature which 
contains elements that they are naturally best fitted 
to appreciate, and their appreciation of the romantic 
motives of European literature is apt to be fraught 
with disastrous results to our society which, under its 
peculiar constitution, leaves no room for the betrothed 
pair to have the slightest share in the mutual choice. 

As a natural consequence of this neglect, a large 
number of valuable manuscripts has been allowed to 
be eaten by worms or destroyed by fire, unknown 
and unheeded. The Battals Printing Agencies of 
Calcutta, which have undertaken to minister to the 
literary wants of a rustic folk have preserved a 
considerable portion of them by printing them 
on paper of very inferior quality, the printer's devil 
having freely distorted and tampered with the 
readings. Yet, though meagre in number and poor 
in execution, the Battals Presses have preserved 
what otherwise would have met with a certain 
destruction, and though late we have now lisen to 
a consciousness of the gratitude which we owe 
to them for this invaluable service. 
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The Literature of the Valsnavas. 

1. Vaisnavism in Bengal. 

II. The Life and Teachings of Chaitanya Deva. 

III. Vaisnava Biographies. 

(a) Kadcha or Notes by Qovinda Das. 

(b) Chaitanya Bhagabata by VrindSvan Das. 

(c) Chaitanya Mangal by Jay§nanda. 
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Kaviraj. 
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chSryya— Narottam Das— Raghungth 
Das — Rupa — Sanatana — ^rinivas- 
Acharyya— Mari Das and other Vais- 
nava devotees. 

(g) Bhakti Ratnakar and other biographi- 

cal works. 

IV. Theological books. 

V. The Padas or Songs of the Vaisnavas. 
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I. Vaisnavism in Bengal. 


Chronologically speaking, a considerable portion 
of the Literature, which forms the subject-matter of 
this chapter, precedes works treated of in the last 
chapter. But as the Vaishava Literature is marked 
by distinct chiracteristics of its own and has little 
relation to the spirit that predominates in the rest of 
our Literature, we have found it convenient to group 
the works of Vaisnava writers together and to deal 
with them separately in the present chapter, with- 
out observing their chronological order, in relation 
to non-Vaighava works. 

Works written by the Vaighavas form the most 
important and interesting portion of our literature. 
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They cover a varied field and contain the finest ex- 
amples of poetry that are to be found in our language, 
and are no less important for their lofty spiritual 
tone inspired by the great personality of Chaitanya 
Deva than for the influence they have exerted on 
our language in all its different channels. 

In the literature dealt with in the last chapter, 
vve marked the hand of classical writers, who had 
recast the eailier recensions of rustic poems after 
Sanskritic models. This literature of renaissance 
is permeated by a taste for classical figures and 
classical allusions. Words were recovered from the 
loose Prakrita to which they had degenerated, and 
restored to their original Sanskrit forms. Reformed 
Hindus took up subjects of Buddhistic origin, cast 
them into the mould of their own new ideas, 
Hinduized their spirit and Sanskritized their langu- 
age. The Vaisnava Literature, however, is essen- 
tially a literature of the people. This ‘people^ 
should not be identified with those rustic folk whose 
language was the hated patois and the subjects of 
whose songs were fables and stories in which facts 
were distorted or over-coloured without any artistic 
sense. The people who created Vai?nava Liter- 
ature had warred against orthodoxy and priest-craft. 
They had risen out of the stupor of ignorance of 
ages and become conscious of a new strength. A 
god-man had lived in their midst and in the living 
example before them, they had witnessed the fulfil- 
ment of the spiritual ideal of their country, greater 
than what scholars could teach or poets represent 
with all the inspiration of their language. The 
freedom and latitude of their literary attempts 
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startle us by their boldness, as they attract us by 
their novelty. 

Bengal has, as I have already said, evinced in the 
history of her religious progress, a spirit of constant 
revolt against orthodoxy. Whenever an institution, 
basing itself on the dogmas of monastic pedants, 
has shut its portals against the immutable truths of 
nature and tried to blindfold men by learning and 
logic, the heterodox elements in this country have 
revolted against its theology and asserted themselves 
to break the fetters of social autocracy by proclaim- 
ing the true relation in which man stands to God 
and to his fellow men. It was this spirit which 
had at one time, made Bengal a staunch votary of 
the Buddhistic creed ; it was for this reason that 
the Jain Tirthankaras had found it a suitable soil 
for the promulgation of their doctrines; and last 
but not least the Vaisiiavas of Bengal shewed the 
strength that lay dormant in her masses, a strength 
which by a Herculian application of its resources 
upset the whole social fabric, broke through the 
thick walls of time-honoured institutions, and 
opened up a vista for the passage of heaven’s 
light. 

This great strength of the people had been 
silently gathering itself in the declining days of 
Buddhism, when the Vai§nava creed had not yet 
assumed a new shape in Bengal. The Mahfiyana 
School of the Buddhists had branched itself in a 
hundred ways and the theory of the void (^unyabad), 
though it occasionally led to scepticism and 
sophistry, counted a large number of votaries who 
developed a creed of devotion not unlike the Vaifftava 

5 * 
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idea of love. Some of the scholarly MahsySnists 
went a step further than Nagarjuna, the great 
promoter of the creed and founder of the Madhya- 
mic School, and argued like atheists. This class 
earned for the Buddhists, the common name of 
sceptics in the country. But amongst the masses 
Mahayanism gave rise to the worship of a hundred 
deities like that of Prajnfi Pgramita, Abaloki- 
te^'war and Munja^ri, whose images have so many 
points in common with those of Vasudeva and 
other gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. 

Says Mr. Kern in his Manual of Buddhism,* — 
Mahayanism lays a great stress on devotion, in this 
respect as in many others, harmonising with the 
current of feeling in India which led to the growing 
influence of Bhakti. It is by that feeling of fervent 
devotion combined with the preaching of active 
compassion that the creed enlisted the sympathy of 
numerous millions of people.” Mahayanism in its 
higher theology professed doctrines not unlike 
those promulgated by the great Sankargcharyya. 

It bore a distinct affinity to Hinduism in its 
popular forms also. According to Kern, Mahaya- 
nism is much indebted to the Bhagabata Gita and 
more even to ^aivism.”t The Buddhist masses 
had therefore developed an emotional creed which 
led them afterwards to accept the tenets of 
Vaisnavism with such cordiality. The ‘Nam Safi- 
kirtan^ or the recitation of god^s name which forms 
one of the most essential points in the Vaisiiava 
creed was also prevalent amongst these Mahaygna 
Buddhists with whom the “ void” was sometimes 
contemplated as merely a name. 


P. 124 


t P. 122. 
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When Buddhism ceased to be a living force, 
a great number of people who had adhered to 
that faith lost all social prestige in the country. 
They became out-castes — the Hindu revivalists 
having refused to admit them to their society. 
These people readily responded to the brotherly 
call of the Vai^navas and gathered under the 
flag of Nityananda — the great apostle of 
Chaitanyism in Bengal in the sixteenth century. 
Thus the Bauls, the Neda Nedis, the Sahajias and 
the sects that afterwards went by the name of 
Karta Bhajas and Kisori Bhajaks, who had originally 
formed the bulk of the Buddhist masses, now 
swelled the ranks of the lay Vai?havas. Some 
of these people still uphold the doctrines of 
the Mahayanists though they outwardly profess 
Chaitanyism. The Mahima Dharmis of Orissa have 
a vast literature which promulgate the doctrines of 
Chaitanya and Nagarjuna alike. In some works of 
this class such as those of the Uriya poets Chaitanya 
Das and Jagannath Das who flourished in the 
sixteenth century and are popularly known as 
Vai?hava poets, the creed of Madhyamic Mahaya- 
nism is elaborately explained without any excuse, 
and the names of Dharma (Prajna Paramita), 
and of Buddha are of frequent occurrence in them. 
Indeed one poet went so far as to give an account of 
the five Dhyani Buddhas on the lines of the Mahaya- 
nists, calling himself a follower of Chaitanya all the 
while. Some of these startling facts recently dis- 
covered by Babu Nagendranath Vasu will be found 
embodied in his archaeological Report on Orissa 
which is already in the press. It will be curious to 
observe how Chaitanyism and MahaySnism have 
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commingled amongst some of these Vai?nava sects. 
In one instance a religious mendicant of the 
Vai^nava sect of Bsul was asked by the writer of 
the present treatise if he worshipped the image of 
Chaitanya. He said in reply that there could be 
really no image of Chaitanya to be worshipped as 
he was merely ^the void’ and existed only as a 
name ! 

Thus the scattered MahaySnists, — who lay like a 
disbanded army, without any great leader to govern 
and control them, after Buddhism had been banish- 
ed from the soil of its birth, — were now brought 
together and made to accept the emotional creed of 
love, in its fully developed form ; they were thus 
merged in the great community of the Vaishavas. 
The Vai§havas, while calling all people to accept their 
theory of spiritual love, also beat the drum of war 
against caste-distinction and priest-craft , and 
the evolution of what remained of Buddhism in the 
country to the highly spiritual and emotional creed of 
the Vaifnavas came to happen as the natural sequence 
of this revolution ; for the Buddhist masses had al 
ready developed a creed of devotion being influenced 
by the spirit of the Pauranic revival all around, and 
Vaisnavism attracted them most, as it did away 
with caste — now the only barrier that could pre- 
vent them from joining with the Buddhists. 

What distinction is there between the Buddhist 
Vik^u and the Vaisnava Vairagi with his shaven 
head and loose over coat ? When we read Yuang 
Chuang’s travels — his description of Ku9i Nagar and 
Benares for instance, and read mythological ac- 
counts of Buddha’s killing the demons related with 
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a devotional fervour, are we not reminded of 
stories about Vi§nu so exactly alike, described in 
Vaisnava books as Narottam Vilas and Bhakti 
Ratnakar? In the latter, the mythological deeds 
of Vi?au are found marked by temples, while in the 
former the scenes of Buddha^s conquest of demons 
are said to have been marked by pillars of A^oka 
Raja. The religious history prevalent in the coun- 
try merely changed name when the Buddhist 
theology passed into Vaisnavism and a careful 
study of the two religions will shew them often to 
be as similar as the image of Avalokite9war of the 
Buddhists and Vasudeva of the Hindus. 

But this detracts nothing from the praise due to 
the Vaishavas. They infused new life, where vitality 
was sinking. It is true, materials lay all around in 
the shape of a spirit of devotion and a desire for 
renunciation. But in the world materials are at no 
time wanting. It is only when a great power 
works them up to their highest capacity and leads to 
striking success that we have opportunities of 
observing that they were capable of such achieve- 
ments. Buddhism and Vaisnavism, besides, 
originally differed in their tenets, one laying 
stress on knowledge and the other on devotion. 
It was only when the higher classes of the 
Mahays nists had left the country, that the Buddhist 
masses found it possible to accept a leader who 
preached the doctrine of Bhakti (devotion), 
without reserving a place for /nan (kriowledge) 
in his theology. 
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Eastern India seems to have a singular mission 
for the world. There is no Haldighat, no Chillin* 
wala, no Kurukhestra, no Patiipat in this part of 
the country. No martial feats, no acts of extra- 
ordinary bravery or patriotism mark this blessed 
land ; but the pre-historic temples of Benares rise 
aloft invoking people from the furthest provinces 
of India to respond to their high religious call ; the 
Sama-songs accompanied by the evening-bells 
and sung in chorus by Vedic Brahmins in the 
holy city carry us to the times when the Ri^is of 
old, set their first great utterances on religion to 
sublime music. The monastery of Nalenda, once 
one of the greatest centres of learning in the world, 
opened its portals to all peoples without distinction 
and drew pupils from every part of the then 
known world. The pillar-inscriptions of A^oka pro- 
claimed from here the great truths of universal 
equality, forbearance, and kindness, and shewed 
the solicitious care of an ideal monarch who was a 
father to his people — nay, was full of compassion 
even for the dumb animals. Here, in yet earlier 
times, lived Rama in Uttara Ko^ola whose name as 
that of an incarnation of God is uttered by all 
Hindus in the hour of death. And it was here that 
the great Buddha from Kapilfivastu preached his reli- 
gion which has left its stamp on the civilization of the 
whole world, and whose influence may be traced not 
only in the ‘Karma-bad^ on which modern Hinduism 
is based, but even in the Catholic Church of 
Christians and in the creed of the Shufis amongst 
Mahammadans, The Jaina Tirthankaras all at* 
tained their spiritual goal in this part of India, and 
the great temple of Jagannflth in Purl, and the 
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educational institutions of Mithila, and Nadia in 
comparatively recent times, have held up a torch 
which has lit up the Hindu world and led it along 
the path of intellectual and spiritual progress. 
Here in Eastern India, sang Valmiki, that master 
of epics, the deep pathos of whose sublime poetry 
flows like the noble stream of the Tamasa itself 
on whose banks it was first composed. Of the 
Ramayana it has been said ; — “So long as the 
mountains of the world endure and so long as 
noble rivers flow, this epic will be read.’^ 

The Aryans who came to Bengal and settled 
here had distinctly a high religious object in view. 
From ^ila Bhadra, Dipahkara and Mahavira to 
Minaiiath, Gorak?anath, Hadipa, Kalupa, Chau- 
rahgee and even Ramai Pandit — the apostles of 
Bengal all proclaimed to the people the transitori- 
ness of this world and the glory of a religious life. 
I have referred to the whole of Eastern India, 
because Bengali civilization four hundred years 
ago was the result of all these influences combined. 
The environment of a man shapes his proclivities 
to a great extent and the Bengal of the i6th 
century was pre-eminently marked by the influ- 
ences that had governed Eastern India for ages. 
Nadia-Tolas, represented a revival, not indeed on 
such a wide scale yet in a subtler way, of the 
learning of the Nalanda monasteries. Buddha had 
taught kindness to animals and a process of intros- 
pection by which a conquest over the warring pas- 
sions of the soul might be gained. Peace was pro- 
claimed^ not only with the human, but also with the 
animal world, and when the soil was so far pus 
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tparfid by Buddhism, came Chaitanya Deva into this 
historic land of religion, to advance a step further 
and teach love to God. 

He taught it unmistakably. The family to 
which he belonged had for many generations past 
been Vaisnavas — which means that they had abs- 
tained from all kinds of meat. No fish or flesh 
could cross the threshold of a Vai§nava family. 
The word killing is not to be found in their voca- 
bulary , to speak of ‘cutting’ even a vegetable, for 
food, was unholy with them. They called it 
or dressing (lit. preparing). The older phraseology 
current in the country had been changed by the 
Vai§havas. The idea of kindness to animals had 
reached perfection with them and how can this be 
explained, except as the result of Buddhism which 
long predominated here ? The family of Chaitanya 
Deva were of an unworldly character. His father 
Jagannath Mi^ra, was very poor. His wife ^achi 
Devi asked him one day why he did not worship 
Chandl — for the avocation of such a priest would 
bring him more money. Jaganngth Mi^ra smiled 
and said he did not care to have it 

It was a family that cared only for the grace of 
God, — God who was real to the Hindus of that 
period, and not a mere matter of speculation as 
he is to so many modern Bengalis. The life of 
Chaitanya proves that all the tender emotions of 
love, — the yearnings of a mother for her child, ^ — 
all that friendship of man or woman may inspire 
in the soul, do not represent a tithe of what a man 
can feel or suffer when he realises the love of God. 
But it requires the clear vision of one in whom 
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all worldly desires have been extinguished, to 
appreciate and realise this great love. Chaitanya 
Deva, became completely lost in his own devotion 
to God. The poetry that welled up round him 
^rom those who witnessed the superb sight of his 
be lutiful love ecstacy, has enriched our literature 
beyond measure in the matchless padas of the 
Vaisnava poets which will remain as an invaluable 
treasure to us for ages to come. 


All honour to thee, O Navadwipa, — the glory 
of Bengal ’ Th(‘ historic city is now crumbling 
to decay. Its splendour is now a tale of by-gone 
ages. Rut Navadwipa will remain sacred to 
Hindus forever. Its very dust proclaims a history 
which holds us under a spell. For ages it has 
held a torch that has illuminated Bengal and in the 
15th century a heavenly light appeared on its 
horizon which, moon-like, developed into a glorious 
luminary; verily was Chaitanya Deva ‘ Nava- 
dvvIpa-Chandra ^ or the moon of Navadwipa, as he is 
popularly called. 

In speaking of the glories of Navadwipa 1 am 
not referring to the fact that it was the last scat of 
the Hindu kings of Gauda. In later times it 
became a far-famed seat of learning. Its great 
school of Logic, founded by Vasu Deva Sarva- 
bhauma, and brought to perfection by Raghunath 
^iramani, drew pupils from all parts of India. 
The new system of Logic called Navya Nyaya which 
supplemented the old system of Gautama, indicates 
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the keenness of the Bengali intellect. The subtlety 
with which the Navya Nyaya has been worked 
out, gives it a unique character and in the brilliant 
mode of its exposition, it may be considered 
as a land-mark of progress in human thought, 
and an achievement of which every Indian 
may be justly proud. 1"his school of Logic at 
Navadwipa drew pupils from Benares, the Panjab, 
PoonS and all the other recognised centres of 
Sanskrit learning, so that by the early i6th 
century the Tolas or Sanskrit schools of Nava- 
dvvipa, had become the metropolis of learning in 
India. Narahari Chakervarty, author of Bhakti- 
ratnakara gives a topography of Navadwipa of 
this period, from which we see that the area of 
the city was sixteen square miles at the time. It 
included within this area the following among 
other wards * — AtSpur, Simulis, Majitagrgm, V§- 
manpukhuria, Hat-danga, Ratupur, Vidyanagara, 
Belpukhuria, Cliampahat, Mangachi, Rahupur, 
Minapur, Gandhavanik Para, Malakara Para, ^§n- 
khari Para and Tanti Para. Vrindavan Das, author 
of Chaitanya Bhagbata, thus describes the flourish- 
ing condition of Navadwipa 

‘‘ *It is impossible to describe the glories of 
Navadwipa. Hundreds of thousands of people 
bathe there in the Ganges every day. Various 
races of people dwell in the city whose num- 
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bers may be counted by lacs. There are hundreds 
of scholars in it by the grace of Sarasvati 
(the goddess of learning). There are many 
professors who are fond of displaying their learn- 
ing. Even a boy there, will challenge a veteran 
professor to an intellectual discussion. People 
from various countries flock to the Tols of Nava- 
dwlpa, and when they have finished their studies 
there, their education becomes complete.’' 

But what was this Navya Nyaya of Bengal ? 
'Fhose who have read the system of Logic founded 
by Gautama, know that its basis is a spiritual 
philosophy. But this Navya Nyaya of Bengal has 
nothing to do with religion. It is a secular system 
of purely intellectual reasoning. In the latter days 
of Buddhism, faith in God, as I have said, had 
become nearly extinct amongst some of the 
scholarly Mahayanists, and the creed become almost 
identical with scepticism in popular estimation. 
Human mind in this country after long ages of 
scepticism and mystic Tantrik rites, — confounded 
and stupefied by the supernatural feats of ‘siddhas’ 
wanted to extricate itself from the mazy ways 
of an old and rotten institution and panted for 
light and for love of God. The horrors of Tgn- 
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trikism are thus described by Narahari Chakra- 
varty in his Narottam Vilas * 

" Who can count their crimes The blood of 
goals and buffaloes stain each house Many of 
them hold in one hand the heads of men severed 
from the body and in another a sword and dance 
in frightful ecstacy. If any body falls in their 
way, he is sure to meet with death at their hands. 
There is no way to avoid the frightful doom — not 
even if he be a Brahmin. All of them are ad- 
dicted to meat and wine and are lost to all sense 
of sexual morality.” 

V rinds vana Dssa’s Chaitanya HhSgabata also 
shews the spirit of the times.f 

“The people are wealthy by the grace of 
Lak9ml (goddess of wealth). But they spend their 
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times in vain worldly pursuits. Their religious 
observances consist of singing songs in praise of 
Chandi sometimes for whole nights together. 
There are some who take pride in worshipping 
Manasa Devi Immense money they spend for 
making images of gods. They also spend money 
foolishly tor the marriages of their sons and 
daughters. 1'hus do they spend their lives. Even 
scholarly professors do not interpret the sacred 
books in the light ol faith.’' 

'riiis was the state of things in which the 
l^auranik Renaissance took its birth, and en- 
gaged in its struggle to give to the people b(‘tter 
ideals and a purer taith , but while the Brahmins did 
a truly noble work on these lines, their power gra- 
dually became oppressive. The rules of caste 
became more and more stringent as Kulinism was 
stereotyped. While better ideals in religion were 
upheld by the Brahmins, the gap between man 
and man was widened by caste-restrictions I'he 
lower strata of society groaned under the auto- 
cracy of the higher, who shut the portals of learn - 
mg against the interior classes. They were also 
debarred from having any access to a higher life, 
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and the religion of the new school, became the 
monopoly of the Brahmins as if it were a commo- 
dity of the market-place. 

The human mind in Bengal, as 1 have already 
said, was ready for a great faith The people 
were unconsciously waiting for a democratic move- 
ment oi reaction against the school of religious 
monopoly. They desired to be taught that an 
intricate system ot rigid monastic rites is not 
needed for the attainment of salvation. A simple- 
life, with the name of God on the lips, holy absti- 
nence, and a pure faith, are better than all that 
was ever said by school-men. To say this in a 
society ridden by the Brahmin as Sinduavada — the 
sailor by the Old Man of the Sea — in a society 
where theological dogmas ruled over ignorant men 
with iron sway, menacing those who dared any 
opposition, would obviously require a unique 
personality. That Bengal had the strength of 
producing not only the great man who was 
needed, but also the society that could recognise 
and appreciate him, is fully seen in the life ol 
Chaitanya Deva. who was born in i486 A.D, 

As the Vai.snava literature to be dealt with in 
tliis chapter was inspired throughout by admira- 
tion for Chaitanya Deva, and bore the stamp of 
his influence in all its various departments, I shall 
here give an account of his life at some length. 

tl. The Life and Teachings Of Chaitanya Deva« 

Chaitanya Deva was born at MinSpur in Nava- 
dwipa ill i486. This Mifiapur has now been trans* 
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formed into Mayapur by the orthodox Vaishavas 
who can not bring themselves to call Chaitanya 
Deva’s birth place by a Mahammadan name. It 
was in the evening of the 7th day of the month 
of Phalgun (i8th of February) when the full moon 
had just emerged from the shadow of an eclipse 
and the air was resounding with cries of ‘Krisna’ 
‘Krisna’ ‘O Lord’ ‘O Lord^ as is wont of Hindus 
on an occasion like this, that the birth of the 
devotee who was to preach the Krisna-cult all his 
life, took place. 

Chaitanya Deva’s ancestors were inhabitants of 
Jajpur in Orissa who owing to the oppression of 
Raja Bhramarbara, had settled in the village of 
Dhaka-Daksina in Sylhet. Jagannath Migra the 
father had come to Navadwipa to complete his 
education and there married ^achl Devi a daughter 
of Nila m vara Chakravarty originally an inhabitant 
of Sylhet, who was now settled in Navadwipa. 
Jagannath Mi^ra and this ^achi Devi had eight 
daughters and two sons. The daughters all died 
in infancy. The elder son was Vi^varupa and the 
younger Vi^vambhara. They called him, however, 
by the pet name Nimai because he had been born 
in a shed under a Nimba-tree. This Nimai after- 
wards became famous a.s Chaitanya Deva. 

The eldest son Vifvarupa was about to be 
married when he was only sixteen. On the night 
previous to the date fixed for his marriage the 
boy whose ascetic tendencies, had been already 
marked, left home and took the vow of a Sannyssin. 

His parents rose in the morning with hearts 
full of joy at the prospect of celebrating Vi^va- 
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rupa’s marriage. But what a disappointment 
when they found that the bird had flown ^ They 
received information that he had turned Sannyasin 
and renounced the world for ever In what cave 
of the mountains, in what holy shrine or in what 
recess of the forests where the Indian Pine and 
I'ir trees raise their he^ads to touch the skies, the 
young Sannyasin roamed for the rest of his life 
has remained a mystery up to now. I'he parents 
were struck dumb with sorrow, and there remained 
to them their Nemai alone — the last ray of light to 
dispel the gloom of their house. 

Jagannath Mi^'ra a man of strong character 
^ Tears/ ^ ^ spiritual bent of mind, bore this mis- 

fortune patiently , but ^achl Devi watched over 
Nemai with an anxious mother’s care, always afraid 
lest he also would leave home and throw her into 
depths of misery. At last this fear became a 
mania with her “ Since study makes a man realist' 
the transitorincss of the world, let not my Nemai 
be sent to school. I would much prefer that ht' 
should remain at home and be a dunce.’’ Thus 
did ^achi Devi argue with her husband. 

But the lad was as yet only live years old. This 
was the age when Hindu parents sent their boys 
to school. Jagannath Mi^ra, however, could not 
do so with Nemai owing to ^achl Devi's objections. 

A wild Nemai grew up a wild boy. He mixed with 

boy. the bad boys of the village and carried on little 
depredations in the neighbouring houses and or- 
chards in their company. The pious Brahmins after 
their bath, used to close their eyes in prayerful 
attitude before small figures of gods on the 
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banks of the Ganges. The little thief would come 
stealthily along, and carry away their images. 
Sometimes when a Brahmin’s chadar was left on 
the banks while he bathed, Nimai would take it 
away and conceal it under a bush for the sake of 
fun. The little girls that came to bathe in the 
Ganges were teased and subjected to his wild 
pranks. He would collect the thorny seeds of 
Okra-plants and throw them on their flowing hair. 
Once a little girl complained to ^achl Devi that 
Nimai had threatened to marry her. The little 
fellow was six years old at the time. At times 
Nimai would step in among unclean and refuse 
things which a Brahmin would not touch. His 
parents would find him there, and gently ad- 
monish him for his conduct. His reply surprised 
them with the wisdom it disclosed. ‘^You do not 
allow me to study/’ said he, ‘‘how I am to know 
what is clean or unclean. Nothing is either clean 
or unclean in my eyes, all things are alike to me.” 
His words “ are fraught 

with the deepest truths of Vedantic philosophy. 
They strike the key-note of their speaker’s subse- 
quent work in demolishing orthodox traditions 
about the sacredness of particular objects. No- 
thing indeed could be holy or unholy in the eyes of 
Chaitanya, who had in subsequent years reached the 
stage of when one looks upon all objects 

without prejudice for or against. 

But this mischief-making imp could not be 
tolerated any longer, inspite of his sage-like 
sayings, and the gentle folk of the neighbourhood 
went in a body to Jagannath Mi^ra to complain to 
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him against his boy and insist on his putting him 
to school without delay. Ganga Das was the 
name of the teacher to whose care he was entrust- 
ed. Nimai began to read in this pundit’s tol. 
He learnt the alphabet within a short time and 
commenced reading Sanskrit Grammar. 

‘^He does not leave his book for a moment,” 
says Vrindavan Das, his biographer,* ^‘whilc bathing 
or dining or going to bed, his mind wanders over 
the pages of his books. The rules he reads he 
quickly masters, and in discussions amongst stu- 
dents he beats every rival. He wrote a commentary 
on Sanskrit Grammar himself with patient appli- 
cation.” 

Yet Sanskrit Grammar was the subject least 
suited to a student who possessed an emotional 
nature like that of Nimai. Ardent in spirit, and 
eccentric in temper as he was, he applied himself, 
with his whole soul, to whatever fell in his way, and 
study kept him engaged day and night in this early 
youth. Rut he was not a quiet and good-natured 
boy. As long as he remained engaged in his 
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studies, he restrained himself. During recreation- 
hours, he gave free scope to his eccentricities. 

Murari Gupta, an aged scholar, highly esteemed 
for his character and learning, and a Vaidya, or 
physician, by caste, was passing by, one day, when 
young Nimai met and accosted him with smiling face. 
“Will you, sir,” said he, “kindly clear up some diffi- 
culties of mine in grammar.” The veteran scholar 
liked the child for his handsome appearance and 
for his talent. He proceeded to explain the passa- 
ges required, but Nimai had not approached him 
in the spirit of a bona-fide student. He wanted 
to puzzle the old scholar. In the discussion, that 
followed, Murari was completely beaten, and young 
Nimai triumphantly made some very impertinent 
remarks. t ^‘You are a Vaidya. Why should you read 
Sanskrit Grammar at all? It is a very difficult 
thing to master this science. It is not like books 
that teach how to prescribe medicine for cough, 
biles and indigestion.^^ 

Not only in ^Sanskrit Grammar but in Logic 
too he shewed particular proficiency. Gadadhara, 
a great scholar in Logic, was once challenged by 
him to a free discussion on several knotty problems 
in that Science, and had to admit that he was no 
match for Nimai. 
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The people of Navadwipa loved the young 
scholar. He was so handsome, so brilliant, and so 
affectionate of disposition, yet withal so wild. 
The people of Western Bengal have always felt a 
delight in ridiculing the peculiar accents of the men 
of Eastern Bengal. Among the youths of Navadwipa, 
Chaitanya Deva was the foremost in ridiculing 
these people for this defect. The people of Sylhet 
were specially marked out by Nimai for his jokes. 
He teased them till they became enraged. One of 
them with angry looks asked him, — You sir, can 
you say to which country you belong ? Is it not a 
fact that your father and mother were born in 
Sylhet ?” — This was quite true, for his parents had 
come from Sylhet, a remote place in Eastern Bengal, 
and settled at Navadwipa, But fair argument 
was not the object of Nimai bent on provoking 
them to anger ; and angry they became till one 
pursued him with a club, and another went to the 
Kaji to lodge a complaint against him. 

Nimai set up a Tol or Sanskrit School himself 
at the age of twenty. His reputation as a scholar 
was already well-established and pupils flocked 
from all quarters to receive instruction from him. 
His mode of teaching and his treatment of scholars 
soon made him very popular amongst them. 

About this time, there came to Navadwipa, a 
renowned scholar named Kecava Kazmin. In the 
middle ages when learning was the chief object of 
admiration with the middle classes, and hundreds 
of scholars were taught in various centres of 
Sanskrit learning all over India, any one who ac- 
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made it the mission of his life to travel to the 
various seats of learning, challenging scholars to 
free controversy. If he could win his laurels in 
this competition, he naturally enjoyed great esteem 
in the country and the scholars who were vanqui- 
shed acknowledged the fact of their defeat in an 
open letter presented to him. This letter was 
called or letter of victory. 

Ke9ava Ka^mirl after having vanquished 
the scholars of the rest of India had come to Nava- 
dwlpa, then the most important seat of Sanskrit 
learning in the country. There were veteran scho- 
lars at Navadwipa about this time ; old Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, the first authority in Logic in India ; 
Raghu Nandan Bhattacharyya whose jurispru- 
dence up till now governs Hindu society in Bengal ; 
and Raghu Nath ^iromanl whose grand work, 
Chintamani Didhiti, a commentary on the Tattva 
Chintamoniby Ganges Upadhaya is a monument of 
scholarship, and excelled the treatise it commented 
on, were all living. These were the intellectual 
giants of their period. But they were scholarly re- 
cluses who for many years had scarcely mixed with 
men. The people of Navadwipa, however, were 
proud of the scholarship of young Nimai, who was 
always eager to enter into controversy with others. 
They brought the veteran Kegava to Nimai who 
received him cordially on the bank of the Ganges, 
where his Tola was situated. 

Nimai asked Ke9ava Ka^miri, himself, a reputed 
poet, to describe the Ganges as it flowed past in an 
extempore poem. A few moments passed, and 
like a noble stream, rich and rhythmical flow cf 
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verses fell from the lips of the old scholar to the 
wonder of the pupils of the Tol, and he surprised 
the audience by the brilliance of his metaphors and 
the sublimity and beauty of his ideas. Nimai 
noted the poem in his memory. His assailant, after 
delivering it, looked round in haughty pride, and 
said to Nimai, ^^You have learned Grammar only, I 
hear, and have no knowledge of Rhetoric. It is not 
in your power to appreciate or judge of the beauty 
of my poem.^^ 

Nimai however shewed no want of patience, 
nor displayed any sign of being disturbed by the 
remark. He praised the poetry but gently pointed 
out that there were some serious errors of 
Rhetoric in it. In the first line he had used the 
word signifying ^iva while the word 

really meant Lord of the wife of ^iva. This fallacy 
was called In the word in the 

next line there was the fallacy of in the 

word the fallacy of Thus 

he pointed out fallacies too numerous to be 
mentioned and as he went on, the natural brilli- 
ance of his speech and the light that emanated 
from his eyes shewed that he was endowed with 
special gifts of genius. The veteran scholar was 
dumb-struck and retired with a broken heart. Thus 
the glory of Navadwipa was saved. All felt that 
day that young NimSi was an extraordinary man, 
and the reputation of his Tol spread far and wide. 

But he always scoffed at religion. Old saint- 
like men, who delighted in him for his wonderful 
gifts and could not help loving him for his pleasing 
disDOsition. were oained to find that he was a 
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godless young man, sceptical in his views and con- 
duct. I^vara Puri, a learned saint, — a very old and 
highly esteemed man of Kumarhatta, — frequently 
called on him and advised him on religious matters, 
explaining and illustrating how faith could be ob- 
tained — faith that cleanses the soul and lifts man to 
the rank of the gods. He quoted chapter and verse 
from various works to prove what he argued. 
But Nimai would suddenly interrupt him, finding 
a grammatical flaw in his quotations and stop him 
by some such remarks as “ Surely, sir, the verb 
that you use is not of the Attanipadi class ’’’ The 
saint was much saddened by the failure of his 
attempts to reform the young sceptic. But the 
eccentricities of Nimai had a limit when he grew 
into manhood; he stoically avoided any contact 
with women. 

Though he outwardly feigned scepticism, a deep 
religious faith was in fact ingrained in his nature, 
^rldhara and Gadadhara, two respectable Brahmins 
were known for the piety of their characters. He 
ridiculed them frequently, but if a single day 
passed without his meeting them, his whole soul 
yearned for their company, and he felt that to him 
the oft-ridiculed I^vara Puri was as a god. His mind 
was as clear as the autumnal sky, and his tempera- 
ment like the tender sweet-scented ^ephalika flower 
that diffuses its fragrance in the morning air. It 
silently attracted all who came in contact with him 
by its inherent love ; his ardent nature, which would 
not brook any restraint and seemed so often to run 
wild, had in it a secret spring of magnetism which 
facinated, even while it startled. It flowed like a 
noble fountain pleasing all by its playfulness, — a 
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little dashing and abrupt in its course, yet never- 
theless lovely and joyous, it indicated the presence 
of elements in his character which were destined 
to leap over the walls of orthodoxy and carry the 
world with him, by the innate force of pure and 
lofty natural instincts. 

In the meantime Jagannath Migra had died and 
Nimai had married. His wife was Lak^ml Devi 
who had herself elected Nimai as her lord express^ 
ing a wish to her mother to marry the young 
scholar. 

Nimai was now settled in life. His homestead 
consisted of five large and beautiful houses on the 
banks of the Ganges. He lived a simple life devo- 
ted to his studies. The death of his father weighed 
on him and he contemplated a journey with a view 
to restoring his peace of mind. He accordingly 
visited Eastern Bengal making a tour through the 
several centres of Sanskrit learning that then exist- 
ed in that part of the province. His commentaries 
on grammar were taught in the tols there and his 
name was widely known. He met with a cordial 
reception everywhere, and is said to have stayed 
at Kotalipara in the District of Faridpur for some- 
time. Having received honours and rewards from 
his admirers, he set out again for Navadwipa after 
a few months. Returning home, he caught sight of 
Navadwipa, in the distance girdled by the Ganges, 
with its temples rising above the tops of the green 
trees. The place had a peculiar attraction for 
him, and he hastened to meet his mother and 
wife. His friends ^ridhara and Gadadhara met 
him half way, with open arms, and in his height 
of joy he mimicked the accents of the East Bengal 
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people and the ring of his merry laughter resound- 
ed once more through tlie air as he came near his 
home. His companions left him and he went to 
his home in haste and threw himself at the feet of 
his mother, who began to weep as she saw her 
dear son come back. 

Her tears were inexplicable to him, for he had 
expected glad looks and blessings from his 
mother on his return home. He, soon, however, dis- 
covered with sorrow that his wife Laksml Devi 
had died of snake-bite. The merry and joyous 
young scholar collected himself in a moment and 
betraying no oiiLwai d signs of grief, sweetly dis- 
coursed on the incvitableness of the course of na- 
ture, and tried to console his mother. A month or 
two passed, but the poor woman was always sor- 
rowful ; she insisted on his marrying again and 
Nimai to please his mother married Visnupriya, 
daughter of Sanatan, a famous scholar of Nadia. 

He was only twenty-one at the time. His 
mother seemed to be once more happy, but there 
came a change over the spirit of her son. A deep 
feeling seemed to weigh upon his soul and his mirth 
was gone ; he shewed signs of a deeper nature 
growing in him. He asked his mother’s permission 
to go to Gaya to offer Pinda or offerings of food 
and water at the feet of Vi§au there, by which 
the spirit of a deceased person is freed from sins 
and his passage to heaven is insured. When 
Nimai wanted permission to go to Gaya to offer 
Pinda for the spirit of his father, ^achi Devi could 
not withhold it though she longed to keep her son 
at her side, ministering to her own comfort, old and 
feeble as she now was. 
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Nimai started for Gaya ; his companions were 
gay, but he was sad. An emotion passf*d over him 
which brought tears to his eyes and he yearned for 
better company. Near Kum§r Hatta he halted, 
and wanted to have a sight of l^vara Purl, the 
saint whom he had so often ridiculed. As he came 
to KumSr Hatta, he said, ‘‘It is heaven to me — this 
native land of I^vara Puri.” The saint was dining 
whei) Nimai arrived at his place. He partook of 
the food which the veteran Vai§nava was taking 
and wept for joy ; he said, “Dearer than my own 
soul, — than anything that I possess, than my life 
itself, you are to me, O venerable sir, for you 
are a true servant of God.” As he said this, 
tears began to flow from both his eyes, and he 
clasped the feet of l^vara Puri. The old man 
appeared as a god to him and he said again 
and again, “Blessed am I that I have seen such a 
holy man.” Indeed Igvara Puri’s devotion to God 
was such that he was admittedly the head of tlie 
Vaisnava community at that time. 

Nimai set out for Gaya ; his life, his conversa- 
tion and ways became altogether changed. He 
would speak but few words, and left Kumar Hatta 
as in a trance. While leaving, he took a handful of 
dust from the place and tied it in a corner of his 
cloth and said, “This is the dust of the place where 
lyvara Purl was born. It is sacred, — it is dearer to 
me than all that I have, nay than life itself.” He 
stood there absorbed in a reverie and seemed to 
see nothing around. 

Indeed a higher life was calling him. The 
portals of heaven seemed to open before him. 
His companions thought that there was something 
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wrong with his head ; they tried to divert his mind 
to worldly matters by merry conversation ; for a 
time he joined tliem and was even jovial and gay. 

They came to Gaya, and the great temple came 
in view with its crowd of pilgrims that flocked and 
pressed one another. At the sight of the temple 
he again grew pensive. This was the temple of 
Visnu, the great God of the Hindu Trinity. Visnu, 
while conquering the demon Gayasura, had placed 
his feet on the demon’s head and this foot-print 
was changed to stone. Nimai stood with offerings 
before the lotus feet, as they were called. 

The Pandas sang in Sanskrit — “These feet, O 
Pilgrims, lead to heaven, — take ye refuge in 
them ! These feet were adored by Vah, the King 
who went into the nether worlds; from these feet 
flows the sacred stream of the Ganges. The 
great yogis in their mystic vision desire to catch a 
glimpse of these feet ; their glory is sung by the 
God ^iva and rendered into divine music by the 
sage Narada. They lead to Heaven, these feet of 
God; — there is no other way for man’s salvation.” 
Nimai appeared to be listening, but in fact he heard 
nothing of the song. He added the tribute of 
tears to those of constant shower of flowers that 
were offered at the lotus-feet by the pilgrims, 
and fell straightway into a trance. His companions 
attended him carefully and he was soon restored 
to consciousness. When he came back to his 
senses, tears were still flowing down his cheeks 
and he wept and said, “Leave me, my friends, 
leave me, I am no longer fit for the world. Let me 
go to the Vrinda groves to find out Krisna, my Lord 
and the Lord of the Universe.” 
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Nimai was brought home by his companions 
more or less unconscious. ‘‘Where, O, where is my 
God?^^ he cried with tears flowing night and day. 
When he came home they found him a changed man. 
“I have seen a wonderful spectacle at Gaya ; and I 
shall relate it to you,^^ — he said to Gadadhara and 
^rldhara. But while attempting to tell of it, his 
voice became choked with emotion and he fell 
senseless into the arms of his friends. It was of 
the God-vision that he wanted to speak, but he 
could not, being overpowered by his feelings. 

Poor ^achi Devi, what was she to do with a son 
in such a condition ! Physicians were called in, 
but Nirnai told them that he had no malady to 
be cured by medicines. The Highest had appear- 
ed to him and he could think of nothing else. 
Strange it was, he said, that living in His kingdom 
they did not feel His presence and His great love, 
and again tears fell from his eyes and over-powered 
him. 

The pupils of his Tol flocked round their be- 
loved teacher, but he told them that he could not teach 
them anything of earth. He spoke of God’s love 
and wept. His mother ^achi Devi sent Visnupriya 
the youthful wife, to him, thinking that a sight of 
her would divert his mind, but Nimai did not even 
look at her. “Where is my Lord, my Kri§na!” — 
he cried, and read verses from sacred books and 
wept. 

But this over-flow of feeling was not all ; — he 
went to the banks of the Ganges ; the scene of 
his juvinile freaks, now witnessed acts which 
shewed him to be completely changed. He would 
carry the burdens of old and sickly people for them, 
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sometimes he would wash the clotlies of otliers and 
perform acts of menial service, which as a 
Brahmin he should not have done ; and if people 
objected to being served by him, he would say 
“forbear, Friends! Do not, I beg of you, prevent 
me ! While I serve you, I see God. These little 
acts are holy to me.’^ 

Sometimes he would chant the name of God 
for hours together, and as he sang, his eyes would 
become full of tears. The whole dav loiiij he 
would recite and sing the name of Kri^na in pro- 
found devotion, till the people of Navadwipa could 
no longer resist his iiilluence When he spoke of 
God and his relation to man, they thronged in 
thousands to hear him. He preached, for instance 
of love. “What”, he said, “is love? Is it that 
attraction by which man and woman are drawn to 
one another? I say it is not so. Only when in 
your eyes man and woman appear the same and 
sex loses all it charms, only then can true 
love come” — and again, “Be like a tree. The 
tree gives shade even to him uho cuts its boughs. 
It asks no water of any one, though it be withering 
away for want of it. Rain and storm and the 
burning rays of the sun it suffers, but gives sweet- 
scented flowers and delicious fruits to others. 
Patiently serve others even as a tree and let 
this be your motto.” The words that fell from 
his lips appeared inspired ; they went to the 
hearts of the men and women who thronged 
to hear him. But he invariably finished speak- 
ing, chanting the name of Kri§na, — the music 
of which with its deep pathos made all weep 
for the love of God, Multitudes were attracted 
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from all quarters ; for the news spread on all 
hands that a God-man had come into their 
midst. By this time the sage Nityananda, who 
was then a young man, had come and joined Nimsi. 
They became the centre of a circle of men who 
lived holy lives, did act of charity, and recited 
and chanted the name of God, night and day, till 
songs of great poetic beauty were composed. Their 
music, consisted of songs accompanied by the 
Khol, Karatal and RamyingS, and for whole nights 
the music would go on, with Nimai in the centre of 
the party, sometimes in a state of unconsciousness, 
and at otliers, singing enthusiastically with the rest, 
while his face beamed with a strange God-vision. 

The Bhattacharyyas, the great scholars of Nava- 
dwlpa, opposed this movement. Nimai had broken 
the trammels of caste. He boldly declared, “Though 
one is a Chandal fParia) he is superior to all 
Brahmins, if he is pious and has love for God.^^ 

If any one says, “Thou O Kri^na art my life,’^ 
he will embrace him, no matter to what caste he 
may belong. Nothing indeed was holy or unholy 
in his eyes — even as he had said in his boyhood. 
“If any one takes food,'' he said, “from the same 
plate with a Doma (sweeper), he becomes pre- 
eminently entitled by that act of mercy for obtain- 
ing the favour of god. I( a Muchi (cobbler) prays to 
God with true devotion, a hundred times do I offer 
salutes at his feet.”* In a society where the Brahmin 
was held as a God, and a Doma as worse than a dog, 
these sayings from the lips of a Brahmin sounded 
strangely bold. The company of men, drawn 

* For authorities in regard to the above quotations, see my 
Banga-BhAsA-o-Sahitya, pp. 284 — 89. 
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together by his teachings and by his wonderful de- 
votion, consisted of people from all ranks of society. 
They mixed freely and distinction of caste was 
no barrier to them. The Bhattscharyyas who re- 
presented the orthodox community harassed him 
by all means that lay in their power. ‘‘Look at 
these men**, they said, ‘Sve cannot sleep at night 
for their screamings. This uproar that they create is 
cerlainly no prayer to God.*' They applied 
to the Kazi (Mahammadan Magistrate) to issue 
a rule prohibiting the inarch of the Sahklrtana- 
Party, as his procession was called, through the 
town. The Kazi did so. That day in the evening 
Nimlii with his followers, who now numbered 
hundreds of men, made a grand procession and led 
it to the very door of the Kazi, who though at first 
very much enraged at this breach of orders, yet 
felt a desire to see the procession. When he came 
down, a strange spectacle met his eyes. Hundreds 
of men with flags and musical instruments were 
chanting the name of God in chorus, and in the 
midst of them, like a vision of heaven, young and 
beautifull Nimai stood God-like, — his face beaming 
with superhuman light and eyes like two stars, 
floating in a fountain of tears. He heeded not any 
earthly obstruction and wa-» evidently lifted into 
divine ecstacy. The Kazi said, he was delighted to 
see the procession. 

Two great rogues of the Brahmin caste — Jagai 
and Madhai, who belonged to the Police staff of 
the Kazi, dead-drunk with wine and accustomed 
to all manner of vice, resolved to assult Nimai and 
Nityananda and once as the two leaders were 
passing along the streets, Jagai threw a brick at 
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Nityananda who was hurt on the fore-head which 
bled profusely. But Nityananda sang the name 
of God and only said to his assailant “Strike me 
again if you like, but sing the name of Kri§ria.” 
His face became so full of tenderness that the rogues 
repented, and became reformed from that hour. 
So great was the attraction of the personality of 
Nimai that sometimes for a whole night the Sankir- 
tana party sang round him without minding the 
passing of the night and when it came to an end, 
they would wondcringly look at the sun thinking 
that he had appeared too soon. 
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But Nimai felt that there was a strong party in 
Navadwipa who were not slow to calumnite him 
everywhere. He thought that as a householder, 
his teachings might not commend themselves to 
all classes and therefore determined to renounce the 
world, turn a SanyasTn and preach the Love of God 
all over India. This news came as a disaster to his 
followers, amongst whom were the veteran scholar 
Murari Gupta, the young and gifted Gadhadar Das, 
the poet Narahari Da^^ of ^rikhanda, the singer 
and poet Vasu Ghose with Nityananda and the 
venerable Adaitacaryya of ^antipur at their head. 


And be- passed his lips, and all who 

comes one knew his character felt that he was inexorable. He 
left Navadwip in the month of March in 1509 A.D. 
and passed through the usual ceremonies required for 
the Sanyasi’ns vow. The Guru or the religious 
preceptor elected by him for the occasion was 
Bharatl of Katwa. Nimai thus cut off all the 
ties of world, threw away his sacred thread and 
shaved his head- He was given the name of 
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Kri9na Chaitanya a^ a Sanyasin and has ever since 
been called Chaitanya 01 Chaitanya Deva. He went 
to Orissa, where he met Vasu Deva Safbabhauma, 
the greatest Indian scholar of the period. Vasu Deva 
was already advanced in years. He took Chaitanya 
to task for turning a Sanyasin when only a young 
man, as he had no right to do. Chaitanya said in 
reply ‘‘O my venerable sir, do not call me by such 
a high epithet as that of a Sanyasin The Love of God 
has driven me mad and I have thrown away my sacred 
thread and shaved my head for this. Bless me sir 
that my mind may be ever devoted to him.^^ Vasu 
Deva was explaining the Gita, but Chaitanya inter- 
preted it in a new light. The veteran scholar was 
struck by the new ideas, by the flow of sentiment 
and by the remarkable intellect of the young 
Sanyasin. When after three continuous nights 
Chaitanya had finished his exposition, Vasu Deva 
felt that he was in the presence of a superhuman 
man, endowed with poetical and spiritual gift, the 
like of which he had never before seen. From that 
time he became a humble disciple of Chaitanya 
Deva. Pratapa Rudra the King of Orissa, who 
was dreaded by the Pathans and was known as a 
powerful prince of India at the time, became his 
next disciple, and his prime minister Rama Ray, 
deeply versed in Sanskrit lore and an eminent 
poet avowed his faith in Chaitanya Deva and was 
so much devoted to him that he constantly sought 
the company of the great master in subsequent times. 

From Orissa with the blacksmith Govinda as 
his single companion, though hundreds had wanted 
to follow” him, the young Sany&sin started for and 
travelled over the whole of southera India. 
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He left Navadwipa in 1509 ; from there he came 
to Katwa in Burdwan. He crossed the Damodara 
and stayed in the house of one Ka^i Mi^ra for a 
day; from there he went to Hazipur and thence 
His tour, to Midnapur where Ke^ava Ssmanta, a rich man, 
scolded him for taking the vow of a Sanyasin 
when he was so young ; from Midnapur he went to 
Narayangad and thence to Vate^varam ; he crossed 
the Suvarna Rekha and reached Hariharpur and 
next moved toNilgada; crossing the Vaitarani he 
visited the temples of Gopinath, Saksigopal and 
Nimraja on the banks of the Mahanadi; he next 
came to Atharanala whence he saw the flag of the 
Jagannath temple and was lifted into an ecstacy. 
He stayed at Purl for three months. 

In April, (7th Vaigak) 1510, he started again 
with his one follower Govinda for southern India. 
He came to the Godavari and met Rama Ray ; 
thence he proceeded to Trimanda (modern Trimal- 
gada in Hydrabad) and converted Dhundi Rama 
Tirtha to his faith ; from Trimanda he carne to 
Sidhavate^vara (modern Sidhavate^varam ; between 
Cadappa and the river Punna) where a rich young 
man named Tirtharam came to tempt him in a 
vulgar manner, and himself became a convert to 
his faith. He then crossed a forest extending over 
twenty miles called MunnS (on the river Munna 
in the Madras Presidency) ; from Munna he moved 
to Venkata (a city near Tripadi in the Madras 
Presidency) ; he next visited a forest known as the 
‘Vagula woods' and converted PanthaBhil a notori- 
ous robber ; there he passed three days and nights 
without food chanting the name of God. Thence 

1 At nr» • _ _ _t? XT / _ .l 
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forty miles to the North-west of Madras) he next 
visited the temple of Panna Narasimha, and arrived 
atVi?nu Kanchi (modern Kanjivaram). From there 
he visited two shrines Kalatirtha and Sandhi 
Tirlha; then he passed onto Chaipalli (modern 
Trichina Palli); he next went to Nagar (about 145 
miles to the east of Trichina Palli and situated on the 
sea-coast). P'rom Nagar he went to Tanjore (about 14 
miles to the south of Nagar) ; he crossed the mount 
Chandhalu there and passed on to Padmakota (about 
25 miles to the south of Tanjore) and thence to 
Tripatra (about twenty-five miles to the south); 
there he crossed a forest extending over 300 miles, 
in 15 days ; he next came to Ranga Dhama (Sri 
Rarhgam) and visited the temple of Nrisirhha; from 
there he went to Ramanath and thence to Rame^var ; 
henext travelled through a forestcalled Madhikavana 
and crossing the river Tamraparni reached Kanya 
Kumari on the sea-coast ; from there he proceeded to 
Trivafikoo (moden Trivancore). This place is des- 
cribed as being surrounded by hills. The King 
Rudrapati who reigned there at the time received 
Chaitanya Deva cordially ; from Trivancore he pro- 
ceeded to Poya?ai (modern Panani) and thence to 
Matsatirtha ^nd Kachar, crossed the rivers Bhadra 
and Naga-Panchapadi and came to Chitole (modern 
Chital Durgh, (on the northern boundary of Mysore) ; 
from Chital to Chandipur and thence to Gurjari (near 
Hydrabad) and thence to Porna (modern Poona) ; 
from Porna he moved to Pattana and thence to 
Jajuri. Here he preached God’s love to the 
unfortunate women — the Muraries. From Jajuri he 
went to the woods called Choranandivan where he 
met a famous bandit named Naroji who became a 
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coavert and followed hial. He crossed the fiver 
Mula and reached Nfisika.; thence to Trimvak 
and Daman ; he crossed the Tapti and reached 
Varoch (modern Broach) ; from Varoch he came to 
Varada where Naroji died; He visited Ahammada- 
bad and crossed the river ^uvramati; he met 
two of his Bengali countrymen Govinda Charan 
and Ramananda, from Kulinagiam; he went to 
Ghoga where a prostitute named Varamukhi, beauti- 
ful and wealthy, became a convert, cut off her hair 
and took the vow of a nun. He next visited 
Somnath in November 1510, reached Dwaraka 
from where he marched to Dohadanagar and 
thence to Amjhora, Kooksi, Mandura, Deoghar. 
Thence he proceeded to Chandipur, from where he 
went to Roypur, Vidyanagar and Ratnapur ; from 
the last place he crossed the Mahanadi and rea- 
ched ^varnagad, thence to Sambalpur, Dfispal and 
to Allalnath ; he reached Puri on the 3rd of Magh, 
(January, 1511). Thus his travelling on foot from 
Puri and back took one year eight months and 
twenty six days, and he travelled nearly 4000 miles 
within this time. During his travels he spent many 
days without any food. Whatever alms were brought 
to him by Govinda he would partake of only in 
very small quantities. Like a mad man his body lay 
covered with dust ; he chanted the name of Kri^na 
with tears in his eyes as he moved from place to 
place. Some of the scholars at Tungabhadra, Chandi- 
pur and at other places challenged him to a discussion 
on religious topics. He would not, however, enter 
into any controversy with them. He said that he 
was an illiterate man. He was ready to write out- 
letters of victory in favour of his assailants. Rut 
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when he was into a discussion, inspite of 

himself, he would deal wonderfully with the ques- 
tions at issue, and none was a match for him. 
He concluded his discussion always with that 
display of emotion and trust in God which gave 
him the look of a heavenly being ; — his eyes swam 
with tears, as he sang the name of Krisna in deep 
musical tones, which sounded, say those who heard 
him, like temple bells. Here is a description given 
of him by his servant Govinda/’ — 

* His influence over people w^as wonderful, he 
could move them as he liked, by his preachings. 
Sometimes he w^ould speak in the Tamil language, 
(which he had acquired during his travels), at others 
in pure Sanskrit.” 

At Gurjari after explaining to the people their 
duty to men and their relation to God. — 

t “ He cried aloud ‘O God ! O my Krisna’! and the 
place seemed to turn into heaven, a pleasant breeze 
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blew and the villagers came in groups till a crowd 
was formed. The fragrance of the lotus emanated 
from his person and charmed every one. Chaitanya 
lost consciousness of the world and chanted 'O 
Krisna, O my God.’ All eyes were fixed on him 
and his eyes shed incessant tears. Maharattas 
of noble family came there, and stood statue-like 
hearing him recite the name of God. Behind them 
1 saw hundreds of women with the end of their 
^adi wiping away the falling tears, moved as they 
were by the pathos of Chaitanya thus calling upon 
God. Innumerable Sanyasins of the ^aiva and 
^akta sects, stood there with folded hands and 
listened to the chanting with closed eyes.” 

The end In Chaitanya came back to Puri in 1511. Thence he 
1534 . went to Vrindavan and spent there the following six 
years, after which he returned to Puri and stayed 
for 18 years. His earthly career came to an end 
on the afternoon of a Sunday, being the 7th day 
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of the waxing moon in the month of Asada (July) 
on Sunday at about 3 p. M. (1534 A. D.). He was 
48 years and 4 months old at the time. 

His wonderful emotion and tenderness display 
however only one phase of tlie character of Chaitanya 
Deva. He was an ascetic of the truest type, 
and was always keenly alive to the holiness of the 
ascetic’s vow. If any one amongst his companions 
showed the least worldliness, he was unsparing in his 
treatment of him. He used to sleep on the bare 
floor of the Puri temple and when Jagadananda 
once brought a pillow for him, he indignantly 
said “ Bring me a couch, Jagadananda, if you desire 
me to taste the comforts of this world. Don^t 
you know that I am an ascetic, that as such I ought 
to sleep on the bare earth and that luxury is incon- 
sistent with my vows.” One of his followers 
Chota Hari Das accosted a beautiful woman named 
Madhabi in a tender manner. Chaitanya Deva 
said He has taken the ascetic’s vow and still 
follows after women. I will not look at him again.” 
He never again allowed Chota Hari Das to come 
into his presence and the man is said to have died 
of a broken heart. Sanatan a rich man, who be- 
came his disciple came to meet him wearing a 
blanket which he had purchased for Rs. 3. It was 
the cold season and the bare body of Chaitanya 
Dev and of his followers were exposed to the 
shivering cold but they looked contented and joyful 
inspite of it. Chaitanya Deva talked with Sanatan 
but kept his eyes fixed on his blanket. The look 
was too much for Sanatan who escaped it by giving 
the blanket to a beggar and then joined the order 
of the ascetics, Govinda Das offered half his 
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portion of a' haritaki to Chaitanya Deva after his 
dinner,' and kept the other half for the next day. 
On seeing the other half, the next day he enquired 
of Govinda Das where he got it. The latter replied 
that it was the remnant of the day before ; “ Would 
you store up things for the morrow like a worldly 
man ? You cannot then be admitted into the order 
of the ascetics.” He was made to retire to his 
home for this act. A bottle of perfumes was 
presented by an admirer in Puri. It was broken 
on the spot by his order and the perfume allowed 
to soak into earth. The ascetics were required to 
clean a temple one day at Puri. It was observed 
that the dust carried away by Chaitanya Deva 
were larger than those of the servants employed 
at the same task. 

There is yet another side of his character 
which requires prominent notice and which inspired 
the Vai^nava poets with new ideals in theirlove- 
poems. The vision of God was always before him. 
It was Krisna^s lovely complexion that he found 
painted in the newly formed clouds —and it was 
Kri^na^s divine flute that he heard in the songs of 
birds. When conversing with learned scholars 
and the devotees of the type Of Ram Ray, he 
would explain the meaning of this love ; this 
was a concrete way of thinking of the universal 
spirit-— the great soul attracting the lesser souls as 
the sun attracts the planets. Even in the Vedas 
we find a Risi praying to God that He may come 
id him ais a husband comes to his .wif^. This idea 
was taken up and ^developed: ill tho faith of the 
Vai^^vas God, according to them, is the Lord 
of loye,.; 'Thb C%ita^y?.:,^xplainted with many 
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learned quotations from Sanskrit works on theo^ 
logy. But when the God-vision possessed him, 
he yielded to the fine frenzy of a poet and a lover. 

Whenever he would see the Kadamva flower 
blooming into beauty, freshened by the rains, 
he would fall into a trance, remembering that it 
was the favourite of Krisna ; when the clouds ap- 
peared on the clear horizon, with the crown of the 
rain-bow hxed above, his eyes would not move 
from the lovely sight and he shed profuse tears, 
stretching out his arms heaven-wards and calling 
on his beloved Krisna to come to him. Wherever 
he saw a shady grove of flowering trees, he took 
it for the Vrinda groves where Krisna sported : and 
wherever he saw a river flow before him, he heard 
in it, the soft mumers of the river Jumna, associated 
with Krisna. It was a beautiful sight to see him 
in fits of ecstacy. The Tamal tree with its dark- 
blue foliage created an illusion in him and he ran 
to embrace it, — there with tears in his eyes he 
would chant hymns and quote verses on love. He 
had the highest poetical vision vouchsafed only 
to those who are endowed with the power to realise 
the presence of that primeval Poet whose creation 
of fancy this world is. If a great Emperor all 
unexpectedly calls at the lowly cottage of his 
poorest subject, what tribute can be offer to the 
monarch except the gratitude of his whole soul 
expiessed in tears ’ Even so it was the case with 
Chaitanya ; he saw the God-vision and became 
completely lost in it ; his life was a course of thanks- 
giving, tears, hymns and praises offerd to God. ^ 

Yet this divine man never neglected the society 
he lived in. He allowed the Mahammadans to ^^1.**^* 
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enter his order ; he cared not for caste or creed ; he 
reorganised society and formed a new order in 
which merit and not birth was the mark of supe- 
riority. In this new order, Gangs Narayan Chaker- 
varty — a renowned Bralimin scholar, openly took 
the dust of the feet of Narottam — a ^odra^ and 
acknowledged him as his spiritual preceptor and 
many others did similar things — violating openly all 
caste-prejudices. 

People took Chaitanya as an incarnation of God, 
and his image is now worshipped by the Vai§inavas 
of Bengal and Orissa He was always unsparing 
however during his life time, in his condemnation 
of such attempts to deify him. Ram Ray th(^ 
Prime Minister of Pratap Rudra of Orissa, 
asked him why he was so cautious in his conduct. 

all know you to be god in human flesh, you 
may act as you like ; why observe, so many res- 
traints?’’ — he said. Chaitanya replied in firm tones 

am a man and I have taken the ascetic’s vow. 
In body, in mind, in speech, and in all my dealings 
I must be spotless. As in a white cloth a dark 
spot becomes conspicious, so a trifling fault in 
ari ascetic’s character, is prominent in the eyes of 
men. He is shunned like the pitcher of milk with 
a drop of wine in it.” Vasu Deva Sarbabhoum, 
the veteran scholar, with folded palms bowed down 
to him on his return from Southern India, and said 
^‘1 know you, O Lord! to be God on earth” 
Chaitanya indignantly answered ‘*Sir ! why do you 
talk nonsense ? Speak on other subjects.” bo in 
Chandipur when lyvar Bharati prayed to him as to 
a God, he was offended. In the historic garden of 
Sribas’ house at Navaclwlp, the party assembled, 
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instead of singing and reciting the name of God, 
one day sang. ‘‘Praises to you O Chaitanya’' — and 
when Chaitanya heard it, he stopped the singing, 
and asked the party to retire for the night. Such 
instances are numerous in his several biographies. 

But when in one of his trances he would lose 
all consciousness of the outer-world and picture- 
like or like a figure sculptured in fine clay, would 
lean on the shoulders of a comrade, his eyes over 
flowing with unconscious tears — wide-open yet not 
cognizant of this phenomenal world — a celestial joy 
beaming out of his countenance that spoke of the soul 
enjoying divine communion within, he was some- 
times heard to murmur “I am He.'’ The mystic 
words were cought by his followers who based 
their faith on them. Rut when reminded of this 
on return of his consciousness, he denied all 
knowledge of such unholy utterance, cried for 
forgiveness in remorse and said that he was a great 
sinner. The fact of this utterance coming from 
his lips during occasional fits of unconsciousness 
is related in Chaitanya Bhagbata and other works 
which were written many years after Chaitanya 
Deva had pased away, and we all know how fertile 
is the Indian soil for the growth of wild stories 
about saintly characters whom, it is to the advan- 
tage of their followers to deify. In the contem- 
porary records left by Govinda Das, whom we con- 
sider to be one of the most authentic biographers 
of Chaitanya, no reference is made to any such 
utterances, though he describes Chaitanya Deva'^ 
ecstacies more often that any other biographer. It 
is for such omissions and for the rational view of 
the matters which he took, that orthodox Vai§navas 
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do not give credence to Govinda Karmakar^s 
accounts, whereas for these very reasons his work 
has an historical value and deserves the highest 
esteem. 

But whether an incarnation or not, — whether 
he did or did not cure leprosy and blindness ascri- 
bed to him by the later biographers, we verily 
believe that he was a god-man vouchsafed to 
Bengal in order to raise her out of the stupor of 
ignorance into which she had sunk for ages. He 
embodied in him.!>edf the perfection of that spirit 
of faith and love which this country aspired to 
reacli, rising out of the extremely sceptial opinions 
of latter-day Buddhism. In him we hnd the faith that 
belongs to the age of the F^aurahic Renaissance 
in fully developed from and in this respect he may 
be said to have been its greatest exponent. But 
he was far removed from the all pervading spirit 
of PaurShic Renaissance in disowning tlie Brahmin, 
as the unquestionable head of society, electing in 
his place those endowed with spirituality and high 
character as naturally fit to rule irrespective of 
their birth. 


111. Vaisnava biographies. 

Before the advent of Chaitanya Deva, there 
had been no biographical literature in Bengal. 
The songs in praise of the Pal Kings are monos- 
trous fables and are as remote from history 
as any fiction ; the facts gleaned from them are 
the result of the scrutinizing researches of 
scholars by which fables are interpreted in the 
fight of history. During the PaurShik Revivaf, 
following the Buddhistic period, people likt^d to 
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hear stories related about their gods and about 
the mythological characters of pre-historic times as 
narrated in the Puranas. The scholars were ins- 
pired by the ideals set up in classical works and 
altogether lost light of the living men and women 
of the human world. But Chaitanya Deva^s holy 
life and his pure devotion threw ^astras and 
theological works into the back ground ; 
the Puranas came to occupy only a secondary 
place with his follo\\ers, and living examples of 
faith came to the fore-front. The Brahmins with 
Manu’s jurisprudence, Yajnvalkya's laws and tin' 
caste-stories created by the Brahmavaivartha 
PurSna, lost their authority with the Vaisnavas, 
and in the new order ^Qddras, the lowest of the 
four original castes, often occupied equal rank 
with Brahmins. The Vaisnavas of Bengal like 
the Buddhist ^ramans were held in as much res- 
pect as the Brahmins, though they were recruited 
like the ^ramans from all castes The social order 
was completely upset; the follow'ers of Chaitanya 
Deva often showed a fanatical disregard for caste- 
prejudices. A person in Hindu society cannot, 
according to rule, partake of cooked food at the 
hands of one who belongs to an inferior caste. In 
Chaitanya Charitamrita, we find one of Chaitanya’s 
disciples named Kali DSs who belonged to one of the 
hightest castes in society, making it the mission 
of Ins life to partake of refuse food left on the 
plates of Pariahs, Dorns, and Chandsls, and it is 
written that when Chaitanya Deva heard of this 
he was pleased. At a time when caste-rules held 
people in their iron grip, such fanaticism was neces- 
sary, in order to open the e}es of men to the truth, 
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^yamananda, Narottama Das and Raghunath 
Das were held in the hightest esteem by the 
Vai?nava community ; nay, many good Brahmins 
acknowledged them as their spiritual heads, though 
they belonged to inferior castes. 

Narahari Chakravarti, a Brahmin author, 
wrote a life of Narottam, a ^Qdra, with feelings 
verging on worship. Such a thing had been in- 
conceivable with the orthodox community of the 
period and yet became too true, shewing that a 
new life had dawned in this land, awakening men to 
a right appreciation of the value ot character and 
spirituality amongst men in preference to caste- 
honour. Narahari, (he Brahmin, often declared 
himself eager to take the dust of the feet of 
Narottam, a ^udra. 

' The biographical literature of the Vai§tiavas 
is as varied as it is rich, and it gives us a graphic 
account of the history of Bengal society in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

(a) Kadchi or notes by Qovinda Das. 

Let us first begin with the biography of 
Chaitanya Deva by his servant Govinda Karmak^r, 
who accompanied him during his travels in the 
DeccSn. It is not a biography properly so called, 
the book is called Kadchs or notes. He says, — 
“ I got down notes of his doings very privately — 
privately, because Chaitanya Deva would not like 
that his companions should take notes of the in- 
cidents of his life. He would not tolerate any act 
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in his immediate follower — from worldly cosidera- 
tions — and much less any for the glorification of his 
own personality. 

Govinda Das was a blacksmith by caste. “ I 
used,” he writes, “ to make weapons, ladles and 
tongs; my mother’s name is Madhavi ; my wife 
^a^lmukhi quarrelled with me and called me an 
illiterate fool. Feeling greatly, insulted 1 left 
home one morning.”* 

It was in the year 1508 that Govinda Das, in- 
dignant at his wife’s conduct, left Kanchannagar, — 
his native village in Burdwan. He heard on the 
way that a great saint had appeared in Navadvvipa 
and conceived a strong desire to see him ; he came 
to Navadwipa at noon time, and met Chaitanva 
Deva in the company of his friends, bathing in the 
Ganges. The sight charmed him, he writes :t — 

“ With him there was an ascetic (Nityananda) 
whose face seemed to be lit up with true spiritual 
lire. Next there came Advaita Gosvami; never 
have I seen a face so full of wisdom ; his beard 
and hair were hoary with age, giving him a vener- 
able look ; his flowing beard fell below his brea.st. 
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* * * I looked at the Lord (Chaitanya). 

rhe very sight was wonderful to me. I cannot 
describe the feelings that came upon me. A thrill 
of joy passed through me ; and my hair stood on 
end for joy like the spikes of the Kadamva flower. I 
stood lost in wonder and delight. I was spell-bound 
and transfixed to the spot; my limb trembled and 
I perspired till my garments were wet. What I 
lelt I cannot exactly describe — I wished I could 
wash the dear feet of the Lord with my tears.” 

He prayed to Chaitanya to be admitted as a 
servant in his household which permi-^sion was at 
once accorded. Govinda Das describes his new 
home and its inmates thus 

There ar(‘ live large and beautiful houses 
standing on the banks of the Ganges, ^acl Devi 
(mother of Chaitanya) is short in stature and of 
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quiet and unassuming appearance. She is always 
making enquiries about her son. Vi^^upriyfi Devi 
is the wife of our Lord, and is always busy in 
ministering to his comforts. Humble in spirit, of 
a shy and retiring nature, she speaks very gently.” 

No meat, no fish could enter their home, as 
indeed is the case in all true Vai^nava families. 
All food prepared in the house was first offered to 
Krisna, and then the inmates of the house partook 
of it as prasad. Various kinds of vegetables 
and preparations of milk were used in Chaitanya 
Deva’s house, and Govinda Das relished them 
exceedingly. He writes* ; — 

“There were sweet vegetable-roots, fruits, 
thickened milk, butter, cream and excellent pre-* 
parations of herbs, vegetable soup, gruel, puddings 
and various sorts of sweetmeats, ^achl Devi cooks 
delicious food which is first offered to Kri?aa and 
then distributed amongst the members of the 
household. I, the prince of gluttons, became a 
willing servant in the house.” 
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But Chaitanya's mind was not on earthly 
matters. “ His mind is lost in love for Kri?na ; 
his eyes overflow with tears.” “ If any one cries 
‘Oh ! Krif^a, Oh ! my soul’ Chaitanya immediately 
runs to embrace him.”* 

After Govinda Das had stayed a litttle more 
than a year in the house, Chaitanya expressed his 
wish to renounce the world, and become an ascetic. 
He thus described his missiont : — 

“ I shall have my head shaven, cast off the 
sacred thread, and wander as a Sannyasi from 
house to house, preaching the love of Krisna. 
Youngmen, children, old men, wordly men and even 
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the Pariahs will stand round me charmed with the 
name of God. The very boys and girls will cry 
Oh ! Kri^na ! ” The infidels and the Aghorapanthis 
(a vicious class of Tantrikas) will be drawn by the 
charm of Kri?aa^s name. Thge fla of his name 
will wave on high, piercing the very skies. Kings 
and poor men alike will feel the irresistible charm 
of His name. If I do not renounce my home, how 
can sinners be saved ? My heart feels deep pangs 
for the sinners of the world, and for those who are 
stung by the world’s woes.^^ 

Govinda Das describes minutely all that hap- 
pened to Chaitanya on his way from Purl to the 
Deccan, and thence to Guzerat and back to Puri. 

In Siddhavategvaram occurred the tempting of 
Chaitanya, to which I referred in a previous chapter. 

Govinda Das describes the incident thus* : — 

“ There came a rich man of the name of Tirtha- Tlrtharam 
rama, with two harlots, to try Chaitanya and sec 
if he should prove a mere pretender. Of the two 
women, one was called Satyav^i and the other 
Lak?mivai. They began to speak of many 
things before Chaitanya. Being instructed by 
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the rich man, they tried to tempt him in various 
ways and Tirtharama thought, the ascetic wdll 
surely be wrecked this time. Satyavai adopted 
coquettish manners, and sat smiling near Chaitanya. 
She partially uncovered herself displaying her 
charms. Chaitanya addressed her saying ‘ Oh ! 
Mother,’ Satya was frightened at this address, and 
Lak9mi’s fears were apparent on her face. Chaitanya 
was not in the least affected by their presence. 
Satya fell at his feet in remorse. Chaitanya said 
^ Oh ! Mother, why do you make me a sinner by 
falling at my feet?’ He could say no more. His 
matted locks hung loose — covered over with dust. 
The ecstasy of love passed over him and he began 
to tremble for joy ; everything of this world seemed 
to pass away from his sight He became unconsci- 
ous in the presence of Satyavai and Laksmivai, and 
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danced in the very ecstasy of love crying out ‘ Oh ’ 
Krisna^ Oh ! Krisna.’ He was like one under a spell, 
and his eyes overflowed with tears of joy. His outer 
robes fell from his body, and thus uncovered he stood 
breathing deeply Sometimes he fell to the ground 
unconscious of the hurt he received from the thorns. 
His rosary were unstrung. His body was reduced 
to a skeleton by much fasting and it bled being 
torn by the thorns. Charmed with the name of 
Kri§aa, he danced in ecstasy of heavenly joy. A 
strange light shot forth from his person. The 
rich man was lost in admiration at this sight. He 
tell at his feet, but Chaitanya was unconscious. 
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With arms lifted towards heaven he danced on. 
He took Satyavai by the arm and told her to call 
on the name of Kri^na. All were charmed at the 
sight. He lay unconscious of the physical world, 
his mind fixed on Kri$na, — his head drooped on 
one side, and saliva flowed from his lips — his body 
was covered with dust — eyes were shut yet still 
shedding tears. The Buddhists who were on the 
spot, deeply moved by the sight, cried ‘Oh ^ Krisna. 
Oh ! Kri9na\ and as Chaitanya heard the 
name of God from the mouth of these sceptics, 
tears— incessant tears streamed forth from his eyes. 
Tirtharama was deeply affected at the sight. He said 
‘Oh ! sinner and faithless man that I am, be gra- 
cious Oh ! Lord, and show me how I may obtain 
God's mercy Chaitanya embraced Tirtharama 
and said ‘You are really a virtuous soul, Oh ! 
Tirtharama, I feel myself hallowed by your 
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touch.^ And again and again he said Tirtharama, 
you have won the love of God.’ Tirtharama fell 
at his feet and wept. When remorse came to him, 
and with that a spirit of resignation, Chaitanya 
embraced him and raised him by his arms. He 
said ‘Cast away all earthly wealth like a straw, 
and then only you will have true love for God. Cast 
off your fine apparel and jewels ; — by renouncing 
these transitory riches you will secure permanent 
riches. This body of yours, covered with skin, 
will rot and perish in a few years ; and when your 
soul has departed, it will be reduced to ashes or 
eaten by worms or turned into clods of earth. 
There is nothing in the world, my friend, in which 
to glory save only devotion to God. Know all 
earthly things to be fleeting; renounce them and 
correct yourself of your habits of luxury. I cannot 
say how God’s grace can be obtained. God 
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Himself carries His grace to the soul of man. It is 
not in my power to say more than this. The 
whole world bears unfailing testimony to divine 
grace. What other proof will a wise man require to 
bring conviction to him ? Nothing is gained by 
fruitless discussion. To one whose soul yearns for 
divine love, God himself comes and inspires him 
with faith.'^ 

These and other teachings moved Tirtharama 
so much that he took the ascetic’s vow and he began 
to chant the name of Krisna day and night. “ His 
infidel friends came and pitied the condition of 
Tirtharfima, and said To, Tirtharama is ruined. 

The account of how Naroji and Bhilapantha, 
two great robbers, were reformed, and how Vara- 
mukhl, an exceedingly beautiful woman of Guzerat, 
left her evil ways by the influence of Chaitanya 
Deva, are vividly described by Govinda Das. 

The frenzy of divine love seen in Chaitanya 
Deva had attractions which could not be resisted 
by any feeling soul. Wherever the young ascetic 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspitc of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow' with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Purl, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said “ My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in gredt joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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spread quickly all ovxt the country, and Govinda 
Das gives an interesting and animated description 
of how the musicians Laksman and Valaram Dhs 
who sounded the horn called Ram ^inga in the 
procession, together with Giri Puri, Narayan Tirtha 
and other great scholars speedily appeared on the 
scene to pay their respects to their beloved master. 
Raja Pratap Rudra used to visit the procession 
(‘very day and wdien Chaitanya marched with it, 
the King followa^d him on foot, with the humility 
and respects of a disciple. On the 3 rd of Magha 
Chaitanya came back to Puri, and Govinda Das 
finishes his diary here. 

A wa^rd is now necessary about Govinda Dfis 
and his literary powers. Shortly alter he had left 
home in a lit of anger he met again with his wife. 
Chaitanya Deva came to Buiahvan on liis way to 
Puri, Govinda being with him , and here the inter- 
view took place. 

* Knowing somehow or other that 1 had come 
to Burdwan, she hastened to meet me Tears were 
flowing from her eyes, while she fell at my feet 
saying ‘ O come back and let us go home together 
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For a slight fault of mine you have renounced 
home ; what provision will you make for me — 
your poor and devoted servant^ Where am 1 to 
go, and who will give me charity ? 1 cannot tell 

what fate is reserved for me ^ I'o support a 
cursed life, now I must go and beg.’ Hearing these' 
words I hung down my head and said to myself 
‘^O God, O God.” Since God’s name makes 
the heart pure and raises it above all earthly 
attachments I took refuge in His name.” Chaitanya 
heard all that my wife had said and sweetly talked 
with her on the aims of the spiritual life. Hearing 
his words she was vt'ry sorrowful. She said no- 
thing but began to weep bitterly, — looking round 
helplessly. Chiitanya tried to soothe her with 
religious advice, but she hid her face in hin* 
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s5di and wept even more bitterly. Seeing her 
in this condition, Chaitanya became full of com- 
passion and said turning towards me : — “ You need 
not go with me, Govinda, I shall take another 
servant ; you had better go home with your 
wife.^^ 

But how could poor Govinda leave the company 
of that divine man whose attraction had proved 
too strong for the princely Raghunath and 
Narattam, for Sanatan and Rupa, the ministers 
of the court of the Emperor of Gour, who had all 
left their vast worldly possessions, and joined the 
order of the Sannyasins for the great love they bore 
to the master? In fact he who makes us under- 
stand our relation to God, the only true relation- 
ship worth caring for, wields an irresistible 
power over us. When a prophet or a seer causes 
us to see the highest truth, this phenomenal world, 

. — the fleeting and the perishable passes out of 
our sight and He becomes more real to us than any 
object of the senses. So it was with Govinda and 
,t»^others. When Chaitanya expressed his desire to 
leave Govinda at Burdwan : — 
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* clasped his feet in deep anguish of heart 
and washed them with tears, but Chaitanya turned 
away and left me/^ 

Govinda could not, however, stay at Burdwan. 
He hastened to overtake Chaitanya Deva dismis- 
sing a number of friends, who had in the meantime 
assembled there to dissuade him from his resolve 
to renounce home as a Sannyasin. The devotion of 
Chaitanya’s followers was wonderful. In the last 
page of the Kadcha Govinda writes that he was 
entrusted by Chaitanya Deva while at Puri to 
carry a letter from him, to Advaitacharyya at 
^antipur. This meant his absence from Puri for a 
few days. But when entrusted with this task . — 
t “ Hearing this, tears started to my eyes, for I could 
not bear separation from the Lord.^^ Vasu Deva 
Sarvabhauma — the veteran scholar, had once said 
t “ If a thunder bolt falls on my head or if my son 
dies, even that is bearable, but I cannot bear to 
hear Chaitanya abused.’' — The great love in which 
Chaitanya Deva was held in Bengal continues even 
now among her people, not to speak of his more 
special followers — the Vaisnavas who believe him to 
be God himself. Even now in the village homes 
of Bengal parents clasp their little children to 
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their breasts and give them such tender names as 
^ Gour Chandra/ * Navadvipa Chandra/ ‘ Nadevasi/ 

‘ Nagarvasi — all indicating Chaitanya Deva or 
Navadvipa his birth place, hallowed in their eyes 
by his associations. In Tippera, close to the 
Ranir Dighi, there is a locality inhal)itcd by the 
Malis or sweepers — a very low caste in Hindu society. 
I lived close to this neighbourhood for about eight 
years and scarcely a night passed that I did not 
hear these people sing in chorus for hours together, 
songs in praise of Chaitanya Come, if you 
would see the god-man w!io docs not believe in 
caste '' was the burden of one of these familiar 
songs Not only in Tip[)cra but everywhere in 
Bengal, people of tiie low castes show an unusual 
enthusiasm in singing songs in praise of the great 
Brahmin who proclaimed the equality of all men 
in our society. 

Govinda Das’ writings are simple and unassum- 
ing. The deep spirituality of his mind lends a 
charm to his descriptions of nature. In speaking 
of the Nilgiri hills he compares them to a great 
yogi lost in divine contemplation. He describes 
the sea near Kanyskumari in tlic following few 
lines : — 

*^‘We crossed Tamraparni and Chaitanya felt 
a desire to see the sea. We heard the roar of its 
waves from a distance. There is no mountain, no 
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forest, no land, — no sound but that of the sea 
moaning incessantly * No word can express it but 
it looked so grand ’ There is no object that meets 
the eye, yet it is so impressive ’ One who has a 
sinless heart can alone appreciate the grandeur of 
the sea.’' 

Govinda's writings are free from narrow and 
orthodox views on religion. Chaitanya Deva visited 
the temple of ^iva, of ^akti, of Ganapati and of 
Surja. Wherever and under whatever form or 
name, God was worshipped, Chaitanya Dtwa took 
that as the emblem of the Lord of his heart , it 
acted as a sign to remind him of One whom he 
loved supremely. The feeling that burnt like holy 
incense in the temple of his heart was nourished 
by all that he saw, and in his enlightened and 
spiritual view, gioss forms and superstitious ideas 
were translated into the edifying truths of [)ure 
faith. 

It is in the descriptions of Govinda Das in the 
above strain that we find how the piophets and seers 
of India rejected nothing in the faith of the people 
however gross it might apparently seem. They 
always interpreted the thing worshipped in the high- 
est light of faith and thus bridged over the gap bet- 
ween Fetichism and Vedantism. The lower classes in 
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Vrindsvan 
Das, born 
1507 A.D. 


^rlbSsa’s 

angina. 


all parts of the world are bound to be superstitious, 
but in Hinduism the gross forms of worship are 
always in touch with the superior light of pure 
faith and thus without disturbing the faith of 
the illiterate, Hinduism makes its vast religious 
system a homogeneous whole in which the lowest 
represents merely a step in the ladder that reaches 
the highest. This catholic trait in the character of 
Chaitanya Deva is deliberately omitted or ignored 
by many of his subsequent biographers, who want- 
ed to represent him as the leader and upholder of 
their own party, — the god of a special class of 
men and not the prophet for all that he was 
undoubtedly 

(b) Chaitanya Bh§gabata by Vrindavan Das. 

After Govinda Das’s account of the few 
years of Cliaitanya^s life, the next biographical 
work about the great Vaisnava prophet was written 
by Vrindavan Das born in 1507 A.^). He was 
a grandson of ^rinivas, whose brother ^rivasa’s 
devotion to Chaitanya Deva is well known to the 
Vaisnava community. The spacious lawn before 
^rivasa’s house was the favourite haunt of the 
Sankirtan parties led by Chaitanya Deva ; many a 
night from the rise of the evening star on the western 
horizon till the appearance of the sun, the deep 
chanting of God’s name was heard accompanied 
with the unceasing sounds of khol and kartal in 
this historic ^angina' of ^rivasa, but Vrindavan 
Das was only two years old when Chaitanya Deva 
left Navadwipa for good. The biographer regrets 
in many passages of his work that he had not had 
the good fortune of seeing Chaitanya Deva. 
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Vrindavan Das^s Chaitanya Bhagavata is one 
of the standard works on his life and commands 
great influence amongst the Vai^navas^ it contains 
about 25000 lines and is written throughout in the Bhagabata, 
metre called tlie Payar Chhanda. Vrindavan Das 
represents the views of the orthodox Vaisnavas 
and takes great pains to establish Chaitanya as an 
incarnation of Vi^nu. He resents tlie opposition 
to such views by the unbelieving non-Vaisnava 
CQjnmunities with a freedom of language that tran- Attacks 

scends all limits of decency. Outside the orthodox non- 

. Vaisnavas, 

Vaisnava society none will appreciate his rude and 

overbearing remarks about those who would not 

accept Nityananda, the friend of Chaitanya Deva 

and a Vai§nava apostle, as an incarnation of 

Valarama. 

But Vrindavan Das shows considerable powers Valuable 
as a historian. We feel a greater interest in the 
incidental description of the contemporary events 
that he gives than in his delineation of the subject 
of his memoir. He describes Chaitanya Deva^s 
life in tlie light of the Bhagabata which gives an 
account of ^ri Krisna’s life. Yet the Krisna of 
Vrindavan, ivlathura and Kuruk^etra is as different 
from Chaitanya of Navadvipa as ever were any 
two characters in history. Vrindavan Das in his 
zeal to prove the identity of the two personalities 
hopelessly confounds both. It is, as 1 have said, 
in the incidental description of contemporary 
events that he shows the hand of a competent 
historian, and the biography greatly interests us 
when we study the minor facts related in it. It is 
also an invaluable source of information regarding 
the lives of many of Chaitanya Deva’s followers. 


59 
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He begins his work with a reference to the great 
Vaisuava scholars and worthies who lived at 
ya’s^coS- Navadwipa immediately before Chaitanya Deva's 

'♦^mpora- birth and also to the condition of that city at the 

ties* 

time. We have already quoted a passage from 
these accounts on page 410. 

Some of these great Vai§navas had been born 
in Navadwipa; others in Chittagong, Radha, 
Orissa and Sylhet. They were born in different 
places, but they had all met there. As the Lord 
(Chaitanya) would be born there, they were drawn 
to the place, ^rivssa and ^ri Rama, the scholars, 
^ri Chandra ^ekhara Deva highly esteemed every- 
where, Murari Gupta — the healer of all earthly 
maladies (belonging to the physician caste) — these 
eminent Vai§navas were born in Sylhet. Pundarika 
Vidyavinoda of pearless learning, Chaitanya 
Vallabha Datta and Vasu Deva Datta, were born 
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in Chittagong. Hari Das was born at Buchan in 
Western Bengal. In the village EkChaka (Burdwan) 
was born the great apostle NitySnanda. All of theno 
had met in Navadwipa.’^ 

These men in subsequent times obtained 
celebrity for their great faith. They were like 
torches that had only required the touch of Chai- 
tanya Deva to kindle them. 

After describing the glories of Navadwipa, its 
,paraphernalia of educational institutions, and the 
customs, and avocations of its residents and how 
they spent v\hole nights in singing songs in praise 
of Yogi Pal, Gopi Pal, Mahi Pal and other kings of 
the Pal dynasty, Vnndavan Das goes on to say : — 
*“They sometimes sing songs in honour of 
Manasa Devi and keep up whole nights. There are 
many others who worship Vafuli with presents, 
others who offer meat and wine for sacrificial pur- 
poses. Music, dances, songs are always going on 

Chaitanya Bhagabata. 
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in the place and there is noise and bustle on all sides 
and men are without faith in Krisha. Religious 
teachings are thrown away on them. They do not 
care to take the name of Krisfia. They are al- 
ways vaunting their caste and their learning/^ 

Chaitati- ^ quote the passage in which Chaitanya Deva’s 

ya’s visit visit to Gaya is described. 

to Gays. ^ 

* “ The son of ^achi Devi (Chaitanya) entered 
Gaya, the holiest shrine in India. He came to 
Brahmakunda and bathed in it ; he paid his respect 
to the departed spirit of Ids father in a fitting 
manner, and being admitted to the ^akraveda he 
hastened to see the lotus feet of Visnu. The 
Brahmins stood around the feet ; heaps of gar- 
lands of flowers were offered there ; — sweet scents, 
flowers, incense and clothes were offered at the 
feet, so numerous that no one could keep record of 
them. The priests, clothed in holy attire, were 
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describing the glories of the Divine Feet. ^ These 
Feet that Ye see here’ they said ‘ the god ^iva has 
placed on his breast and called himself blessed 
thereby. The goddess Laksmi’s whole soul rests 
in the lotus feet of the Lord, — the king Vali took 
them on his head and was reconciled to his lot in the 
nether world. To one who contemplates the feet 
of Visnu for a moment, Death loses all his horror. 
The great Yogies jn their highest vision catch but 
a glimpse of these feet. O how fortunate arc ye 
who see with your eyes this holy spectacle — the 
feet of Visnu from which sprang the Ganges, which 
rest on the head of Ananta, the thousand headed 
serpent, and which are worshipped by Laksmi. For- 
tunate are ye to have a sight of these feet 
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He became overpowered with feelings of 
joy which could not be concealed, and he trembled 
in a sort of ecstasy,— the incessant streams of 
the Ganges, as it were, flowed from his eyes/’ 

Igv^ra Puri had by this time come to Gaya, 
eager for Chaiianya's company, and met him on 
the threshhold of the Gaya temple. As Chaitanya 
saw him he bowed to him in deep reverence and 
said * Blessed is my journey to Gaya for I have 
seen you. If offering Pinda can secure heaven to 
my dead father, surely the sight of a saint like your- 
self is a hundred times better. You are better 
than all shrines, Revered Sir, for the sight of 
you cleanses the soul. Save me from this sea of 
the world > I resign my body and soul to your care. 
Kindly teach me how I may take refuge at the lotus 
feet of Vishu.” 

He was again in a trance and when he recover- 
ed his senses he recited Sanskrit verses and said 
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^ ‘ O Krisna, O my father, O Lord of my soul, 
whither hast Thou gone and left me,^ and he fell 
on tiie bare ground and his handsome person was 
besmeared with dust. 


(c) Chaitanya Manual by Jayananda. 


The next biographical account of Chaitanya 
Deva that we come across, was written by 
Jayananda. Jayananda was born in 1513 A. D 
He belonged to a family, from which sprang 
Raghunandan, the law-giver of Bengal of the i6th 
century. Jayananda’s father Subuddhi Mi^'ra, was 
a noted personality of the Vaisnava community, 
about whom frequent references are found in 
Govinda Davs’s kadcha, Vaisnavacl^aradarpana, 
Charitamrita and other works. Jayananda when 
a child saw Chaitanya in the house of his grand- 
father. He was commonly called by the pet name 
of Guia. It is said that Chaitanya took some 
interest in the boy and gave him the Sanskritic 
name of Jayananda, by which he was latterly 
known. 


Jayananda, 

born 

1513 A.D. 


There are certain historical points, in which The new 

Jayananda differs from other writers, and from the broifght to 

traditions current in the country. It is generally light by 

I r 1 T 1 Ti )r • him# 

believed that Chaitanya s father Jagannath Mi^ra 

was originally an inhabitant of Dhakadak^ina in 

Sylhet. But Jayananda refers to Jayanagar in 

Sylhet as the native village of Jagannath Mi^'ra. 

The Mahomedan devotee, who obtained a great 

celebrity in the Vai9nava community under the 

name of Hari Das, by his staunch devotion to 
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Chaitanya Deva and by accepting his faith, is 
generally believed to have been born in Budana, 
but according to Jayananda, Hari Das was born in 
the village Bhatakalagachi on the bank of the river 
Svarna. We come to know from Jayananda^s 
Chaitanya Mangala that Chaitanya Deva^s ances- 
tors came to Bengal from Jajpur in Orissa. 

The The history of how Chaitanya Deva passed 

aw1fy*of away is a mystery ; it is not related either in the 

^*Deva!^* Chaitanya Bhagabata or in the Chaitanya Charita- 
mrita— the two great authoritative works on 
ChaitAnya^s life. It is said that devout Vaisnavas 
felt such pain in describing the story, that many of 
them scrupulously avoided narrating it in their bio- 
graphies. It is true that once Chaitanya fell into a 
trance at the sight of the moon reflected in the sea 
as he^ witnessed it from the Orissa coasts — the scene 
reminded him of Krisna and he leapt into the ocean 
in an unconscious condition ; but it is also related 
that he was shortly after rescued by a fisherman and 
* carefully tended, till restored to consciousness. 
This fact in his life is well known. The more 
advanced members of our community, finding no 
other clue as to how he parsed away, have lately 
started a theory that Chaitanya Deva was at this 
time lost in the waters and never again found. 
But the old records distinctly relate how he was 
saved by a fisherman ; so to assert in the teeth of 
this evidence that he met with his death in the sea 
is certainly unwarranted and no historian can credit 
it. Our country-sides are full of fables, relating 
to the m*anner in which he finally disappeared ; 
it is said that he embraced the %ure of Gopinath 
(Kri?na) made of Nimba wood and worshipped in 
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a temple at Puri, and that there he suddenly van- 
ished. The priests of the temple declare that 
Chaitanya Deva^s corporal frame, which was not 
of gross matter, was lost in Gopinath’s figure ; they 
point to a golden mark in the image, asserting 
that that it has been there, ever since the time 
when Chaitanya Deva disappeared. A similar 
story is related by the priests of the Puri temple, 
who associate the disappearance of the devotee 
with the figure of Jagannatha. As the biographers 
of Chaitanya Deva are generally silent on the 
point, fables like these could pass current in the 
Vai^nava community and they have been long be- 
lieved by the people. 

Jayananda’s Chaitanya-Mangala, which has 
been recently unearthed in the shape of some old 
manuscript-copies of the work by Babu Nogendra 
Nath Vasu, gives a version of Chaitanya’s passing 
away from the earth in a manner which we 
may accept as historically true. It is told by 
our author that in the month of Asada (July) 
Chaitanya Deva, while leading a Sankirtana party 
in procession, fell into a trance and as he proceed- 
ed leaning on a companion, his eyes streaming 
with tears, and his hands up-lifted to heaven, with 
a smile which made his face divinely radiant, he 
was hurt in the foot by a brick, of which he was 
totally unconscious at the time. On coming to 
himself he felt illness with great pain in the foot 
and said to his companions, that after two days 
he would die. He caught fever that day, which 
increased and on Sunday the 7 th day of the wax- 
ing moon, in the month of July i534» about 
3 p.M. he left his mortal frame. 


An his- 
torical 
account. 
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This we find in JaySnanda’s Chaitanya-Mafigala. 
From an account given by Lochana Das in his 
life of Chaitanya — a subsequent work, we are led 
to surmise that his body was immediately removed 
to the temple of Jagannath in Puri and the priests 
made a grave for it in the floor of the temple. 
They closed the doors of the temple against all 
visitors, — Chaitanya s immediate followers not ex- 
cepted, while they were placing the body in it and 
repairing the floor after burial. The passing away 
of Chaitanya Deva was thus made a mystery by the 
Pandas, who now earn money from the credulous 
pilgrims by relating romantic stories about his 
disappearance and by pointing to the golden mark 
in the figure of Gopinath, which, they describe as 
the mark of the passage by which Chaitanya Deva 
melted into the figure of that god. 

JaySnanda's Chaitanya-Mahgala discloses some 
other facts of the history of Bengal. It is related 
in it, that Hossain Shah, the Emperor of Gour 
(1494 — 1525) heard of a prophecy in the land 
that the Brahmins of Navadwipa would subvert 
the Moslem power, establish a Hindu kingdom and 
occupy Gour. The prophecy was widely current 
and the Emperor was alarmed by it. Here is the 
passage describing the steps that he adopted to 
avert the evil. 

* By the Emperor’s orders the Brahmins were 
deprived of tl^eir caste or killed. Whenever a 
conch was sounded in a house, the Emperor’s 
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soldiers proceeded towards it at once and killed the 
inmates there and looted all property. If one was 
found wearing a tilak on the forehead or the sacred 
thread he was bound hand and foot. The temples 
were destroyed and shrines were desecrated. The 
Tulsi plants and the A9vattha trees (sacred 
amongst Hindus) were up-rooted by hundreds. 
Bathing in the Ganges was prohibited. The citizens 
of Navadwip became alarmed for their lives. The 
Mahomedans made the village of Pirulys near 
Navadwipa, their station and were determined to 
extirpate the Brahmins of Navadwipa. A false 
report had reached the Emperor of Gour that the 
Brahmins of Navadwipa would oust the Maho- 
medans from the country ; it was written in their 
sacred books and the citizens of Navadwipa were 
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all expert archers. The Emperor believed in this 
prophecy and he ordered a general devastation 
of Navadwipa. Vasudeva Sarvabhouma, son of 
Vi^arada, with his family, removed to Orissa, leav- 
ing Bengal. The king of Utkala was then the 
illustrious Prataprudra, famous for his valour 
in war. He worshipped the great scholar of 
Navadwipa, presenting him with a golden throne. 
The brother of Sarvabhouma was Vidyavachaspati, 
who remained in Gour and their father Vi^arada 
proceeded to Benares, where he settled.” 

It is further related that the Emperor was after- 
wards convinced that the Brahmins of Navadwipa 
were innocent. He became remorseful and not only 
stopped all oppression but ordered the Hindu 
temples that were damaged, to be repaired. From 
this time forward he was kind towards the 
Hindus. We have got references also in Chaitanya- 
charitamrita to Hossain Shah^s oppression of 
the Hindus of Navadwipa and other places in the 
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earlier part of his reign. But the Brahmin families 
whose caste was polluted by being forced to take 
water from the hands of the Mahomedans stationed 
in the village of Pirulya, lost their status in Hindu 
society, and after more than four hundred years, 
the Tagore families of Calcutta, who represent 
a class of Pirulya Brahmins, as they have been since 
called, have to a considerable extent regained 
their social position. 

JaySnanda gives a list of authors who had 
written accounts of Chaitanya Deva’s life before 
him, amongst which the works of Pararngnanda- 
puri, Gopal Basu and Gouri Das, mentioned by 
him, have not yet been recovered. We find it 
also mentioned in his work that Govinda a 

black-smith by caste, followed Chaitanya Dcva 
in his travels in Southern India. 

(d) Chaitanya Charitamrita by Krisna Das. 

By far the greatest of the biographers of 
Chaitanya Deva, — one who by his pure and lofty 
character, by his unique scholarship and no less 
by his hoary old age commanded the greatest 
respect of the Vaisnava community of the period, 
was Krisna Das Kaviraj of Jhamatpur in Burdwan. 
Born in 1517 of a poor Vaidya family, he was 
inured to hardships from his earliest childhood. 
His father Bhagiratha used to earn a small pittance 
by following the avocation which belonged to his 
caste viz. that of a physician. At his death Krigna 
Das was only 6 years old. He had a brother ^yama 
Das, 2 years his junior. Their mother Sunanda could 
find no way to maintain herself and her two 
children. But an end soon came to her care and 
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anxieties ; the hand of death took her away, only 
a few months after she had become a widow and the 
poor children were placed in charge of his relatives. 
Kri^na Das was not much cared for and he grew 
up to be a lad of i6, not running wild as such 
boys are likely to become, but sober and quiet — 
a prey to melancholia and occasional gloom caused 
by the bereavements he had suffered which weighed 
upon his soul. A follower of the saint NitySnanda 
— Minaketana R§m D§s by name, paid a visit to 
Jhamatpur at this time. His preachings produced 
a deep effect upon Kfisna Das who now yearned for 
the religious life. Ram Das was however treated 
to ridicule by Syam Das, the younger brother of 
our author who took the matter sorely to heart. 

Mlnaketan had gone away, but the disappoint- 
ment caused in Kri^na Das's mind by his brother\s 
onduct, together with the impressions of a holy 
life left on him by the devout Vai^^ava, made him 
give up the idea of following any wordly pursuits. 
It is said that at this time Nityananda appeared to 
him in a dream and advised him to go to the Vrinda 
groves and pass his life there. The dream became 
a real force with him and he could not resist the com- 
mand. He walked about 800 miles on foot begging 
alms for his subsistence and arrived at Vrindavana, 
where the purity of his life and his high character 
even as a boy interested the six distinguished 
Gosvamis, the appostles of the Vai§nava faith of 
that time, who volunteered to take care of the young 
man^s education. 

The beauty of the Vrinda groves, the scenes of 
which are rendered ever sacred by their association 
with Krifijia, added to the austere lives of the apostles, 
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Rup, SanStan, Jiba, Gopal Bhatta and the two 
Raghunaths and their great learning, all combined to 
make lasting impressions on Krisna Das. He be- 
came a ready and willing disciple of the six 
Gosvamis and advanced rapidly in his studies. 
Within a few years, he had became a profound 
Sanskrit scholar and had written two works of 
gr(‘at merit in that language. His Govindalila- 
mfita is a master-piece of poetry, and his annota- 
tions of Kri§na Karnamrita attest his great erudition 
He wrote some small books in Bengali, mamely — 
Advait Sutra Kadchs, Svarupvarnana and Ragmayi 
Kana and in all of these Bengali treatises occur oc- 
casional prose-passages which may be taken — with 
the exception of those in the ^unya PurSn of the 9th 
century, as some of the earliest specimens of Bengali 
prose. It is worthwhile perhaps to point out that 
even the biographical notes of Govinda Das were 
written in poetry. When even arithmetic was 
composed in rhyme, how could biography be 
prose ? 

A religious celibate and student all his life, 
practising the austerities of a Sannyasin, — he had 
readied the age of 79 when a change came over 
him. He had never cared for earthly fame or glory, 
— his aim had been only to acquire sound scholar- 
ship in the theological lore of the Vai?aavas, 
and as an unassuming soul to quit his mortal 
frame in due time and quietly pass into the 
heaven of his Kri?na from the sacred banks 
of the Jumna. But a herculean task came upon 
him in his old age unsolicited and he could not 
avoid it. 
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The Chaitanya Bhagabat of Brindavana Das 
used to be read in Brindavana by the holy men 
of the place every evening, and they felt that the 
last portion of Chaitanya’s life was not described 
in the work with that completeness which the 
Vaisnava community required in a recognised bio- 
graphy. One evening when Kri^na Das sat in his 
cottage counting the beads of his rosary — old and 
infirm as he was and suffering from the various 
diseases which age brings on, a deputation of the 
Vai^navas of the place, consisting of Govinda 
Gosvami, Jadavacharyya Gosvami, Bhugarbha Gos- 
vami, Chaitanya Das, Kumudananda Chakravarti, 
Kri$na Das Chakravarti, ^ivananda Chakravarti 
and of others, waited on the old scholar requesting 
him to undertake to write a life of Chaitanya Deva. 
The hoary headed Krisna Das pleaded his age and 
weakness, but they insisted on his undertaking the 
work. At this moment the priest of the temple of 
Govindaji came to him and presented him with an 
Ade9amalaya — a garland of flowers — a sign of divine 
command, from the temple, and the request made 
by the deputation became by this act of the priest 
inviolable as a religious injunction. Krisna Das 
had no other alternative than to take up the work. 
He was helped by the materials given him by 
^ri Das, Loknath Gosvami, Gopal Bhatta and 
Raghu Nath Das. Besides this he received impor- 
tant help from the scholarly notes on Chaitanya 's 
life by Murari Gupta and Svarupa Damodar and 
from Chaitanya Bhagabat by Brindaban Das, and 
Chaitanya Chandrodaya by Kavi Karnapur. But 
from these materials we can scarcely gain any 
irlpn of the vast erudition and extraordinarv nanis 
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w^Ith which he assimilated and shaped all that came 
into his hands. I give in the foot notes the names 
of the Sanskrit works* to which reference is made 
in the celebrated pages of Chaitanya Charita- 
mrita (lit., the nectar of the life of Chaitanya), 
as his great work is called. It is a monument of 
industry and scholarship and of the devotional 
features that characterise Vai^navism. Up to now 
no other Bengali work of such patient and varied 
scholarship has been produced. But the language 
of the book displays an uncouth admixture of the 
dialect of lower Bengal with that of the upper 
Provinces. The author had long left his native 
land, and his own language had grown to be a 
curious medley of Hindi and Bengali. His pro- 
found scholarship in Sanskrit besides made him 
import high sounding Sanskrit words into the 
mixed language used in his work, and a student 
of Bengali must admit that such importation did 
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not add any beauty or grace to his style. Words 

and which 

display a peculiar formation of Sanskrit Samfisas, 
together with a sprinkling of Hindi words such as 
3.nd ni and even of Urdu and 
JJsrfsrl, all combined to make the work an omnium 
gatherum of heterogenous elements, which is 
far from being the graceful and elegant Bengali 
for which some of the Vais^ava works are noted. 
The author was no skilled hand in writing Bengali, 
but this does not detract, in any considerable 
degree from the unique merit which his work 
possesses and for which it has found a distinguished 
and a permanent place in the literature of the 
Bengali Vaisnavas. 

32. Brihannaradiya Parana. 53. Vedanta Dar9an. 

33. Brahma Samhita. 54. Bhakti Lahari. 

34. Brahma Vaivarta Puran 55. Bharati, 

35. Vaisnava Tosini. 56. Bhagabata Sandarva, 

36. Bhagabata Gita. 57 Mahabharata. 

37,. Bhakti Rasamrita Sindhu. 58. Kritalakamandara Stotra. 

38 Bhakti Sandrva. 59. Rupa Gosvami Kadca. 

39. Bhabartha DipUca. 60. Stavamala. 

40. Bhagabata Purana. 

41. Malamasa Tattva 

42. Manu Samhita. 

43. Jamuna Caryya Vrata 

44. Ramayana. 

45. Laghu Bhagabatamrita. 

46. Lalita Madhava, 

47. Cva9vata Tantra. 

48. Svarupa Gosvami Kadca. 

49. Sahitya Darpana. 

50. Samksep Bhagabatamrita. 

51. Hari Bhakti Vilas. 

52. Hari Bhakti Sukhodaya. 
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Chaitanya Charitamrita contains 15050 slokas 
or couplets’^ and is divided into three main Khan* 
das or cantos, — the Adi, the Madhya and the Antya 
Khanda. The first khanda contains 2500 slokas, 
the second 6050, and the third 6500. The poem 
discusses the views of the Vai^navas on religion 
learnedly, with profuse quotations from Sanskrit 
texts. The doctrines of Chaitanya Deva are ex- 
plained elaborately and one unacquainted with the 
discourses of the six Schools of Indian Philosophy 
cannot follow the great Bengali work properly. There 
are very few Bengalis within our knowledge who 
can interpret the scholarly expositions of the author 
aright. With the lay Vaisnavas however the 
great attraction of the book lies in its delineation of 
Chaitanya’s last days. The slokas that he recited, 
his religious ecstasies displaying the highest poetic 
flights, — which at times made him appear like a 
madman and at others like a heavenly spirit, and 
not unoften as a great scholar whose sparkling 
discourses were listened to with rapt attention by 
the multitude — all have been graphically described 
in this masterly work of Kri^ijia Dss KavirSj. The 
last portion of Chaitanya’s life as told by Kri§na 
Das shows how God-vision became more and ' more 
frequent with hin till the emaciated bbdy'tould 
bear these trances no longer, — ^how the sight of a 
flower, a ripple on the sea, a tree, or a cloud would 
throw him into a rapture, and he would shed tears of 
joy seeing God in them, and stand unconscious 
with his hands uplifted towards heaven for hours 
together, — how the songs of Jayadeva sung by a 
Vai^^ava maiden in the Purl temple, made him run 
like a madman, his feet pierced by thorns and 
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dropping blood, and how in an unconscious state he 
was carried to his home by his followers. Some- 
times for a whole night he would sing the songs of 
Jayadeva, Vidyapati and Chandidas explaining as he 
sang —the relation of the soul to God referred to 
in these songs. Thoughts of the matter-of-fact world 
scarcely occurred to him. He had not visited his 
poor mother ^achi Devi and his devoted wife 
Vifnupriya ever since he took the Sannyasin^s vow 
and had never visited his dear mother-land of 
Navadwipa. The people of that place came to Puri 
frequently to have a sight of one whom they named 
Navadwip Chandra or the moon of Navadwipa. He 
would occasionally send messages to his bereaved 
mother, saying that he was well, and that she 
should not feel any anxiety on his account. In 
the last year of his life he sent the following 
message : — 

* O mother, at a time when I should have 
[Hinistered to your comforts, I took the vow of a 
Sannyasin, I turned mad and committed a great 
sin ; pray forgive me, for I am your child and am 
always bound to obey you.'^ 

But this was only a fleeting idea. The God- 
vision came upon him again and he fell into a 
trance immediately after delivering the message. 
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I quote below a &mall passage from Chaitanya 
Charitamfita in which the author points out the 
distinction between the love of God and earthly 
passions. 

Kama — earthly passion (lit. desire) and Prema 
(love) are two different things. One is pure gold 
and the other — iron. When a man seeks an object 
for the satisfaction of his own desire, he is said to 
be prompted by Kama, but one inspired by a desire 
to fulfil the will of God, acts under Prema or love. 
Kama makes a man seek his own pleasure but 
Prema makes him do things in which God, delights. 
The idea of satisfying people by pandering to 
their wishes the ministering to the 

passions that have their origin in one's own body 
( C?? ), the fulfilling of the commands enjoined 

in the vedas ( C^ff vi ), wordly pursuits ( ), feel- 
ings of shame, of physical pleasure and of personal 
gratification, — attention to inviolable custom and 
attachment for one’s kith and kin — all these should 
be given up, and God alone should be adored. 
Friends and relations will be against such a man, 
but he should forsake all for the sake of God. 
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When one has attained this stage, a true devotion 
for God may be said to have sprung up in him 
his life becomes like a white cloth without stain. 
So the difference between Kama and Prema is 
great, Kama or desire is darkness impenetrable, 
which does not allow us to see beyond self and 
Prema (love) is the glorious sun which illuminates 
the truths of the whole universe.” 

In describing Chaitanya Deva^s visit to Vrinda- 
van the scholarly author displays poetic emotion. 
He writes 

* ** On seeing Chaitanya, the very trees and 
^”5 vSt creepers of the Vrinda groves burst into blossom 
VM tears of joy in the dews that fell from 

their leaves. Their boughs gently touched the feet 
of Chaitanya with their tribute of flowers and fruits, 
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and looked as if they welcomed a friend with gifts. 
Chaitanya in an ecstasy of love embraced each 
tree and creeper and by the silent prayers of his 
soul dedicated the flowers and fruits to Kri§na.” 

On completing his work in 1615 after nine 
years of unremitting toil, Krisna Das writes : — 

* It is foolish to assert that I am writing this 
book by my own power ; my body is like an inert 
log ; I am old, decrepit, blind and deaf ; my hand 
trembles as I write, and I have no power to hold 
to my own ideas ; I am suffering from various 
diseases, and can not move or sit properly.” 

He was 97 years old at the time. The MS. 
however was ready and along with other works of 
the six Gosvamis was sent to Bengal for circula- 
tion. The MSS. were being carried in a bullock 
cart and ^rinivas— one of the latter day Vaisnava- 
worthies — was in charge of this, under escort of 
several armed men from Vrindavan. When after 
some days, they reached Vanavisnupur in the 
district of Bankura, they met a man who made 
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enquiries as to what was being carried in the cart. 
The guard said ‘^it was treasure*^; for indeed in 
their eyes these valuable works were a treasure. 
The news was carried to Raja Vir Hamvira of 
Vanavi^nupur by the spy as the enquirer was. The 
Raja had a strong party of robbers under him 
who carried on depredations in the neighbouring 
countries. In the night they beat the guards, and 
looted the cart and disappeared. 

^rinivas, in whose charge the valuable MSS. 
were, sorely dismayed at this event, instantly sent 
a messenger to Vrindavan with the news. No 
copies of the MSS. were left there, and this meant 
the loss of the labours of the renowned scholars of 
so many years. The death of Kri^na Das is thus 
described in a work named Vivarta Vilas : — 

*‘n"he news reached Raghunathand Kri?na Das 
and both of them fell to the ground and began to 
lament aloud. Old and infirm Kri§na Das could 
not stand the shock ; he could not rise from the 
ground and while in this condition passed away 
in great sorrow.” 

The work was subsequently recovered, however, 
and now enjoys the highest popularity in the 
Vai9nava community. Pity that its learned author 
met so tragic a death, in his despair of its being 
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ever recovered. The high esteem, in which the 
book is held by the Vai^navas is evidenced by the 
following remarks of the late veteran Vai?nava 
Pandit Haradhan Dutta Bhaktinidhi of Vadanganj 
(Dist. Hugh). 

^The day I consider as wasted, in which I 
have not read a chapter of this book.* 

Referring to the author’s unfortunate death, the 
Pandit writes ; — 

“ I can not relate the story of Kri^na Dasa’s 
death. One ought not to write about anything so 
sad. If I attempt to do so, my heart breaks.” 

(e) Chaitatiya Mahgala by Lochan DSs. 

We shall here touch upon another biography of 
Chaitanya Deva which also enjoys a great popu- 
larity. It is the Chaitanya Mangal by Trilochan 
Das commonly known as Lochan Das. Lochan Dgsborn 
Das was born in 1523 A.D. at Kogram, a village 1523 A.D. 
30 miles to the north of Burdwan and 10 miles 
from Guskhara, a station on the East Indian 
Railway. He was a Vaidya by caste. His father’s 
name was Kamalakar Das. Narahari Das of ^ri- 
khanda, one of the most noted followers and friends 
of Chaitanya, was the religious preceptor of Lochan 
Das. In the brief autobiographical account he 
gives of himself in his Chaitanya Mangal and also 
in another work named Durlabha Sar, he writes : — 

* On both my father’s and mother’s side I was 
the only male child. My maternal grandfather was 
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without any male heir, and I had no brother. 
Wherever I happened to stay I was treated with 
great indulgence. In fact I was almost spoiled, 
None could succeed in giving me lessons. Thanks 
be to my maternal grandfather Puru§ottama 
Gupta, a man of high character who gave me sound 
thrashings and at last succeeded in teaching me the 
alphabet/^ 

Lochan Das^s Chaitanya Mangal has half the 
bulk of Vrindavan Das^s Chaitanya Bhagavata. It 
does not claim the authority of a reliable biography. 
The Vai^navas love the work because Lochan was 
a fine poet ; his work is more a creation of 
fancy than an historically accredited account of 
Chaitanya’s life. There are professional parties of 
singers who sing the whole of Chaitanya Mangal 
and people delight in its high flown poetry. I quote 
a passage below from this book. The author is 
describing a conversation of Chaitanya Deva with 
his wife Vi?nu Priya on the eve of his turning 
Sannyasin. It is doubtful if the stoical character of 
Chaitanya is consistent with the feelings attributed 
to him in the passage but it does credit to our 
author as a piece of emotional poetry. 
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Near Chaitanya^s feet sat Visau Priya sighing Visnupriya 
deeply and looking at him with tearful eyes. She ^^tanya?** 
placed the dear feet of her lord on her breast and 
bound them in a loving embrace with her arms that 
were like gentle creepers She wept till her sadi was 
wet with her tears. Chaitanya awoke with a start 
and asked ^ Why should you be weeping beloved ? 

Tell me the reason.^ He fondly touched her chin 
with his right hand and with sweet words asked 
her again and again the cause of her sorrow. Vi§nu 
Priya did not reply, but continued weeping in a 
manner that would rend the heart to behold. Her 
mind was burning with anguish and her body lay 
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inert while her eyes shed tears. She held his feet with 
her hands and silently wept in spite of the questions 
of her lord. Chaitanya, who knew the tender ways 
of love, wiped her eyes with the edge of his dhuti 
and began to speak kind and sweet words to her 
—words which would make even a stone to blossom, 
and which naturally appealed to an emotional nature. 
As Chaitanya Deva seemed so solicitious, Vi^nu 
Priya with her face beautiful like the moon, said 
softly in a voice choked with tears ‘ 0 Lord of my 
soul, place your dear hand on my head and say if it 
is true that you will become a Sannyasin. When I 
hear of it, my heart is likely to break for pain. I 
shall enter the fire, O my Lord, if the report is true. 
This my life, my youth, my dress, my ornaments — 
all I prize for your sake. If you forsake me why 
should I bear this wretched life ! My heart burns as 
with a firy poison when I hear this report. Who is 
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there, O Lord, so fortunate as I ! I have a husband 
like you. I have cherished the dear hope that this 
youth of mine should be spent in your service. Ah, 
miserable am I now ! The thing that pains me most 
is to think how you must travel on foot. Through 
the depth of the forest and along thorny paths, who 
will accompany you? Your beautiful feet are tender 
as the ^irisa flower which I fear to touch lest I 
should cause you pain ; how will they traverse the 
hard ground, amongst the thorns of the forests 
and whither will you go, O Lord? Fora slight 
exertion, your face, which is like the moon, 
perspires ; how will you wander as a Sannyasin 
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exposing yourself to the sun and the rain of the 
hot weather, both of which are quite unbearable ? I 
do not prize anything above these dear feet ; where 
will you leave me and in whose care? You will 
forsake home to be a Sannyasin ; it is my wretched 
self that forms that chief bondage of your home, from 
which you wish to free yourself. No need, O Lord, 
to forsake home for me. For your least happiness, I 
would gladly put an end to my life with poison, 
so that you might stay at home and be happy 
there. 

Lochan Das died in 1589 at the age of sixty- 
six. Besides Chaitanya Mahgal he had written a 
Bengali work named Durlabhasar, and composed a 
number of very elegant songs. In the village of 
Kankda near Kogram ^^Lochan's native village) the 
MS. of Chaitanya Mahgal in the handwriting of 
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Lochan Das is still preserved in the house of onej 
Ram Krisna ChakraVarti who is a professional 
singer of Chaitanya Mahgal. 

(f) Brief accounts of Vaisnava devotees. 

There are numert)us other works in which the 
incidents of Chaitanya Deva’s life are described. 
It should be stated here that notices of Sanskrit 
books, such as Chaitanya Chandrodaya by Kavi 
Karnapur, Kadcha by Murari Gupta and other 
works dealing with the life of Chaitanya Deva do 
not fall within the scope of the present treatise. 

Besides Chaitanya Deva, but inseparately asso- 
ciated with him, were Nityanandaand Advaitachar- 
yya two great recognised apostles of the Vaisnava 
faith of whom we have already spoken. Nityananda 
was born at Ekchaka in 1473 A.D.and Advaitachar- 
yya was a grandson of Narasinha, the primeminister 
of Raja Gane^a. This Raja is said to have killed the 
Mahomedan Emperor, and gained the throne of 
Gauda for himself by the counsel of his prime- 
minister. Advaita’s father, KuvAr Pandit was 
originally an inhabitant of Sylhet and had latterly 
settled at ^antipur. Advaitacharyya was born in 
1434, and lived to a hoary old age till 1557. 

Accounts pf Nityananda are to be found in almost 
all the biographical works of the Vai?navas. His 
grandfather’s name was Sundara Malla, his father’s 
name HaraiOjha. This apostle had two wives — Ba- 
sudha and Jahnavi — two sisters ; they were daughters 
of Suryya Das Sarkel, an inhabitant of ^aligram 
near Amvikanagar in the district of Burdwan. The 
Vaisnava singers are never weary of singing songs 
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in praise of Nityananda. In one, which is very 
familiar, we have the following two lines which 
embody briefly the main traits of his character. 

* Without anger without pride, and ever 
content, — he moves about the city.^^ 

The name of AdvaitSchsryya was Kamalakar 
Chakra varti — Advaitacliaryya being his title, which 
indicates that he was a sound scholar in the 
Vedanta Philosophy. We find this line about him 
in the Kadcha by Govinda Das : — 

t “ — Avery handsome person. His flowing hair 
and beard are grey with age. His long beard falls 
down to the breast.^^ 

Advaita married Sita Devi, a lady famous for 
her great piety. We have secured the following 
works on his life. 

(1) The early life of Advaitacharyya or the 
^alya Lila Sutra by Kri^na Das of Louda in Sylhet. 
The author was a contemporary of Advaitacharyya. 

(2) Advait Mangal by ^yam Das. This work 
vas written about a century after Advaitacharyya's 
leath. 
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(3) Advait Praka9a by I^an Nagar (born 
in 1492 A.D.) Advait Praka^'a was completed by 
him in his seventieth year, in the year 1561. The 
book contains 5,500 lines. 

(4) Advait Mangal by Hari Charan Dss. This 
book was written immediately after the death of 
AdvaitScharyya by the author, who was a disciple 
of the apostle. It is a voluminous book contain- 
ing 23 chapters. 

(5) Advait Vilas by Narahari Das. This work 
was written in the latter part of the 17th century. 

The line of princely ascetics has not yet been 
broken in India. Ages after the great Buddha had 
left his father’s palace at Kapilavastu, Raja Gopi- 
chand of Bengal in the 12th centuiy took the as- 
cetic^s bowl in hand and renounced his capital 
where his two beautiful queens Aduna and Paduna 
bemoaned their lot. Raja Gopichandra a great 
Prince and the handsomest young man of his age, — 
heeded not the enjoyments of life, but wandered 
through forests and dales exposing himself to 
unheard-of hardships, for the sake of religion. The 
situation involved a certain pathos the memory of 
which is still preserved in poems, to be found in 
all parts of India. When the monarch returned 
home still an ascetic after twelve years, the 
beggar’s bowl still in his hand and unrecognised 
even by his devoted queens, they set on a bulldog 
to drive out one who appeared as an intruder into 
the palace, but the bulldog instantly recognised his 
old master, and falling at his feet began to wag his 
tail and lick them fondly ; the royal elephant was 
sent to trample him under foot, but the elephant 
bent its head and moved his proboscies in fond joy 
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at meeting the king. The queens now believed 
that it was Gopichand, the king, who had returned. 
All this we find in Manik Chandra Rajar gan about 
which we have written in an earlier chapter. 

With the advent of Chaitanya Deva and under 
the noble example of his asceticism, princes and 
rich men came forward to undergo sacrifices 
for the sake of religion. All ranks of society 
came to realise the vanity of human wishes, the 
transitoriness of life and the glorious power of 
faith. We find many prominent instances of 
princely ascetics, among whom we may name Narot- 
tama Das, son and heir of Raja Krisna Chandra 
Dutta of ^rikheturi, who left his vast wealth and his 
palace, when only a lad of sixteen and walked on foot 
to Vrindavan. He lived there a life of piety and devo- 
tion which lights up the sky of the Vai§nava com- 
munity immediately after the halo of Chaitanya 
Deva's personality has passed away from it. Narot- 
tam^s life is described by Narahari Chakravarti, in 
his famous work Narottam Vilas. Though only a 
Kayastha by birth, his influence was so great that 
many good Brahmins like Ganga Narayan Chakra- 
varty became his willing disciple^^, and acknow- 
ledged him as their spiritual l^ead An interesting 
incident is described about him in the Narottama 
Vilas. The Raja of Pakvapalli was approached 
by the orthodox Brahmin community with an 
application, that Narottama, the Prince of Kheturi, 
who had turned Sannyasin, was breaking caste by 
taking Brahmins as his disciples while he himself was 
a ^udra. They requested the Raja to inflict a se- 
vere punishment on Narottama for this impertinence. 
The Raja sent a message to Narottama, asking him 
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how it was that a man of such piety as he was 
reputed to be, could violate the injunctions of the 
^astras. Narottama sent a reply to the effect that 
there was notliing in the ^astras, rightly interpreted, 
to uphold or support the views of the Brahmins 
and that he was willing to hold a public discussion 
with those who entertained the contrary opinion. If 
his arguments failed and he was convinced of his error 
he would accept the orthodox view of matters and 
regulate his life accordingly. The Raja of Pakvapalli 
marched with a host of scholars to meet Narottama, 
and in the meantime Ganganarayan Chakravarti, 
his disciple, and Ram Chandra Kaviraj his friend, 
contrived a device ; one disguised himself as a 
potter, and the other as a seller of betels ; they 
opened small shops on the road along which the 
Raja was to pass. His men came to purchase 
betels and pitchers from the shops and they spoke 
to them in Sanskrit. This amazed the servants and 
they carried word to the Raja that potters and betel- 
sellers spoke in Sanskrit in that part of the 
country. The news interested the Pandits, who im- 
mediately went to the spot, and being accosted in 
Sanskrit, were led into a controversial discussion 
in which the Raj5s staff of Pandits, who had 
brought a cartful of Mss. to prove their point, were 
completely beaten. They afterwards came to know 
that one was a disciple and the other a friend of 
Narottama. Their arguments, however, produced so 
great an impression op the Raja and his scholars 
that they became disciples of Narottama then and 
there* Narottama, though belonging to the Kayastha 
caste was called Thakur, a title generally applied 
in Bengal to Brahmins only* 
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Another princely ascetic of this age was Raghu 
n§th. Accounts of his life are to be found more or 
*^dIs biographical works of the Vai§navas. 

1498 A-D. Raghunath Dgs was the only son of Gobardhan 
Das of Satgson and was born in 1498 A.D. His 
father’s income from landed property amounted to 
20 lakhs of Rupees a year, out of which he had to 
pay 12 lakhs as revenue to the Mohammedan 
Government. The heir-apparent to a property 
yielding 8 lakhs of rupees a year in those days was 
no ordinary man, and Raghunath was naturally 
brought up in the midst of pomp and luxury, and in 
a style befitting his high rank. While he was yet a 
boy, Haridas, the veteran Vaisfiava devotee and 
follower of Chaitanya, paid a visit to Satgaon and 
as young Raghunath saw the great saint, the vision 
of a higher life passed before him. The impres- 
sion made on his mind was so great that he 
^ conceived an abhorrence for wealth and earthly 
glory even at that early age. While in this state of 
mind a further change came over his spirit on 
meeting Chaitanya at ^antipur — his eyes overflow- 
ing with tears of joy and a divine ecstasy moving 
his beautiful frame as he spoke of the love of God 
before thousands of men and women assembled 
there to hear him. Raghunath felt as if the portals 
of Heaven had been flung open to him and it was 
then that the world finally lost its charms for him. 
His parents ’wer6 ' alarmed to find in the boy a 
growing tendency towards Sannyas and found a 
very beautiful bride for him. Besides, they, imposed 
great restrictions on his habits and movements ; 
but nothing availed. Raghunath’s mind was fixed 
on the feet of Chaitanya, and night and day he 
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thought how best he could break the fetters that 
bound him to the world and join the great master. 
He studied religious books with great devotion and 
spent five years in a sort of spiritual agony which 
made him pale and emaciated, — it was the struggle 
of the bird m the cage that pants for the free air. 
By this time Chaitanya had again come to ^antipur. 
People flocked from all parts of Bengal to have a 
sight of the great devotee who was already recog- 
nised in many circles as an incarnation of Visiiu. 
Raghunath in deep distress threw himself at the feet 
of his parents and besought them with tearful eyes 
to grant him leave to see the god-like man. He 
said that he would die of grief if permission were 
withheld. They could not resist his pathetic appeal 
and with a strong escort sent him to ^antipur. 

1 here the boy lay at the feet of Chaitanya, unable 
to utter a word sighing and sobbing like a maiden 
in love. Chaitanya’s attitude towards him was 
severe even to rudeness. He admonished the young 
man for his resolution to renounce the world 
prematurely. “ Go back home,” he said ; “ for you 
have duties to do where the Lord has placed you, 
and it would be a sin to avoid them , be not too 
much attached to the worldly life, but consider 
yourself as serving the will of the Lord, and if in 
course of time there comes to you a fitness to 
renounce the world by His grace, there will be no 
tension or strain in your efforts to attain that end. 
It will then be a perfectly natural and easy matter, 
as when the fruit is ripe, it falls to the ground of 
itself.” 

Raghunath obeyed the great master and came 

back to his fathers palace. For a few years he 
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lived like an ordinary man doing the duties of 
domestic life — pursuing his studies with zeal, 
apparently contented in spirit. But it was to him 
a course of preparation for final renunciation — for 
joining that great family of saintly men, who leaving 
the narrow environment of the domestic life had 
elected the good of the world to be their principal 
aim in life. When barely twenty, his mind was 
finally fixed, and he began to show a restless desire 
to leave home which again caused great anxiety to 
his parents. Raghunath at this stage of his life 
slept in the outer courtyard, and could by no means 
be persuaded to visit his wife. Nityananda, the 
most revered of the Vai§nava devotees next to 
Chaitanya, paid a visit to Panihati at this time 
and thither Raghunath went to see him. After 
this meeting his restlessness and yearning increas- 
ed tenfold. 

His mother proposed to secure him, by binding 
him hand and foot with rope so that he might not 
move from the palace. Gobardhan Das, his father, 
replied — “ Great riches, a peerless wife and all the 
glories of the earth could not bind him, and do you 
think a rope can do so ? — Such a suggestion is 
very foolish.^'* Yet the guards and sentinels kept 
watch over him. It was the story of Buddha 
over again. He made his escape one night and 
walked all the distance to Puri to meet Chaitanya. 

It took him I2 days to reach that place. The 


I ” 
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hardships of the journey were great, as he went 
barefooted, living on fruit and on the scanty 
food that chance brought him and resigning 
himself absolutely to the will of the Lord. 

Chaitanya saw in the face of the young Sannyasi 
that his renunciation was complete and embraced 
him in an ecstasy of joy. 

The hardships undergone by Raghunath while 
practising life-long asceticism have scarcely a 
parallel in history. He used to sleep 4 dandas (or 
a little more than an hour and a half) by day and 
night, — took a handful of refuse rice — the maha” 
prasad that used to be thrown away in the com- 
pound — only once a day and lived upon it. He wore 
rags and slept under the sky. His father occasional- 
ly sent large sums of money to his friends at Puri 
to minister to his comfort but he did not allow a 
single cowri to be spent on that account. This 
ascetic, whose whole life was one of austerities and 
holy contemplation, was cheerful and gay in spirit, 
and his piety was so great that though a Kayastha 
by birth he was rekconed as one of the six Gosvamis, 
whose words carry authority and precedence in the 
Vai^nava code compiled for the regulation of that 
community. The other five Gosvgmis were of 
course Brahmins. He wrote 29 works in Sanskrit 
and composed many ballads besides — the theme of 
which was either Gauranga Dev or the love of 
Radha for Kri^na. 

Rupa and 
Sanitan. 


Next may be mentioned Rupa and Sana tan, the 
two brothers who were Ministers of the Court of 
Hosen Saha. They were immensely rich, and pos- 
sessed of great adrninistrative powers, which were 
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recognised by the Emperor, who trusted them with 
important functions. But they felt the irresistible 
attraction of Chaitanya Deva^s personality, and 
renounced the court and their homes with all 
their sweet bonds, took the vows of Sannyasins, 
and joined Chaitanya Deva. Rupa and Sanatana 
trace their descent from Vipra Ray, a R§ja of 
Karngt. They were required by Chaitanya Deva 
to pass their lives in Vrindavan, conducting religi- 
ous studies and practising the austerities of the 
religious life. We find descriptions of their 

great scholarship and piety and of the austirities 
they practised, incidentally in many biographi- 
cal works of the Vaishavas — chiefly in the first 
chapter of the Bhaktiratnakar by Narahari Chakra- 
varti. They wrote in Sanskrit , so their works 
do not fall within the scope of our subject. The 
> Sanskrit works written by Rupa, Sana tan and 
their nephew Jiva Gosvami form by far the best 
portion of the Sanskrit literature belonging to the 
Bengali Vaisnavas.* 

Sanatan was born in 1484 A.D. and died in 
1558. Rupa was born in 1490 and died in 1563. 


* Sanatan wrote annotations on Haribhaktivilas which he 
called ‘The Dik Pradar^ani ’ His learned commentary on the 
tenth chapter of Crimatbhagavat is called ‘ The Vaisnava Tosini.’ 
Besides this he wrote Bhagavatamrita in two parts, and a Sans- 
krit poem called Lilastava. Rupa Gosvami wrote (i) The Ham- 
saduta (2) Uddhava Sande^a (3) Krishna fanmatithi (4) Ganodde9a 
Dipika (5) Stavamala ( 6 ) Vidagdha Madhava (7) Lalita Madhava 
(8) Danakeli Kaumadi, (9) Ananda Mahodadhr (10) Bhaktirasa- 
mnta Sindhu (ii, Ujjvala Nilamoni (12) Prayukta Khyata Chan- 
drika (13) Mathura mahima, (14) Padyavali (15) Raghu Bhaga- 
vatamrita '16) Govinda Virudavali and other works jiva Gosvami 
is the author of Harinamamnta Vyakaran, Sutramalika, Krisnar- 
cona Dipika, Gopal Virudavali, Madhava Mahotsava, Sankalpa 
Vnksa, Bhavartha Siksa Champu, and a good many other works 
on miscellaneous subjects. A full account of these is to be found 
in Bhaktiratnakar, 
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Of the other great Vaisfiava devotees ^rlnivasa 
Achgryya, who was only a boy when Chaitanya 
Deva passed away, deserves prominent notice. He 
was as on of Gangadhara Chakravarti, an inhabitant 
of the village of Chakhandi on the Ganges. His 
mother Lakgmi Priya came from Jajigram. In the 
early part of his life ^rinivasa was noted for his 
hand-some appearance, for his great devotion and 
for his scholarship. It is said that Chaitanya Deva 
prophesied his advent. One incident in his life 
interests us greatly. We have already stated that 
^rlnivasa was placed in charge of the valuable Mss. 
written by the great Vaishava devotees who lived 
at Vrindavan, and which were sent to Bengal for 
circulation. We have also stated how the works 
were looted en route by the robbers employed by 
Vira Hamvira, Raja of Vana Vi§nupur. 

The loss of the precious Mss. written through 
years of unremitting toil by the great Vai?nava 
worthies in Vrindavan, and of which no copy was 
left with the authors, filled ^rlnivasa^s mind with an 
overwhelming grief and well it might, for we have 
already related how the news of this loss proved 
fatal to old Krisna Dasa Kaviraj. A vigourous 
search was carried on throughout the whole night. 
But it gave him no clue whatsoever to trace the lost 
possessions. When the day dawned, pale and 
exhausted ^rlnivasa thought that before he left 
the place he should apply to Raja Vira Hamvira 
for help, since the robbery had been perpetrated in 
his dominions. This prince, as I have already said, 
had in his employment a set of robbers who carried 
on depredations secretly under his instructions and 
w'ho had done to the Vai^havas ,what seemed to be 

64 
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an irreparable mischief. In the morning ^rlnivasa 
asked for an interview and was immediately admit- 
ted into the Court. The Court Pandit was explain- 
ing the Bhagavata, — the great work of the Vaisnavas, 
to the Raja and his suite, when ^rlnivasa entered 
the hall. He was attired in the yellow robes of an 
ascetic, the sacred garland of Tulasi hung round 
his neck, and his handsome face, radiant with intelli- 
gence and spirituality, at once made an impression 
on the Raja and his people. They bowed down 
knowing him to be a Brahmin and saint and asked 
him what made him seek an interview with the 
Raja, ^rlnivasa replied — ‘^As the Bhagavata is being 
read I shall not interrupt you. Only let the reading ol 
the holy book be finished, and then I shall proceed 
to tell what I have to say.’' He kept standing in 
the hall patiently in the attitude of prayer and 
would not sit down while Bhagavata was being 
read ; nor did he betray the emotion that troubled 
his soul while listening to the recitation of ^lokas with 
true devotion. His piety was to be seen on his 
face. When the reading was over, the Court Pandit 
Vyasacharyya said to him Revered sir, you seem 
to be a devout Vai?nava. If it is not disagreeable 
to you, will you kindly read and explain some 
passages from this text for our enlightenment. 
He quietly responded to the call, and sitting in the 
midst of the assembly made a short speech on the 
spirit of the Bhagavata. His mind was already full 
of sadness and with his sonorous voice ringing 
with feeling, he delivered his disquisition on the 
great work, showing a masterly grasp of the subject 
and a power of oratory which seemed to their 
really wonderful. The whole Court was moved at the 
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words which fell from his lips — his voice almost 
choked wdth devotional sentiment ; they wept and 
saw through their tears the saintly man who seemed 
as a god to them. Even Vira Hamvira, though a 
notorious dacoit in the guise of a Raja, could not 
resist the tender appeal, and every one present, 
including the Court Pandit himself, fell at ^rinivasa^s 
feet and asked to be made his disciple. The Raja 
and his people were thus converted to the Vaisnava 
faith on the spot and ^rlnivasa was acknowledged 
their spiritual head. In the evening ^rlnivasa 
sought the Raja again, and told him, with voice 
choked with tears, that unless the Mss. looted within 
his territory, were recovered, he could not think of 
continuing to live ; the works of the Gosvamis he 
held dearer than his own life ; the blame of the great 
loss would be upon him, as he was in charge of the 
manuscripts, and this thought alone was sufficient 
to make his life miserable. The Raja was taken 
aback by this story. He fell at the feet of ^rJnivasa 
and with tears of remorse, craved a thousand par- 
dons, confessing that he had himself been at the root 
of this great crime. He now had the Mss. brought 
from his treasury, and ^rlnivasa was delighted to 
see them again. Alas for poor Kri9ha Das Kaviraj, 
he had died of a broken heart for a loss which 
was so soon to be repaired, in so strange a manner ! 
Raja Vira Hamvira, filled with remorse for his act 
placed his whole property at the disposal of the 
Vaishavas, and himself lived as a poor servant of 
the great masters. We have several beautiful 
songs in Bengali about Kri§ha and Rsdha which 
were composed by the Raja and quoted by Narahari 
Das in his Bhaktiratnakara. 
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But we cannot say that ^rlnivasa remained the 
same spiritual man after taking a Raja as his 
disciple. He married two wives, enjoyed the vast 
property presented to him by the Raja, and lived 
a life of comfort totally inconsistent with asce- 
tism. In the Premavilasa by Nityananda we find 
the following account of ^rlnivasa. Monohar Das, 
a native of Vanavisnupur, was relating the inci- 
dents of ^rlnivasa^s life to Gopal Bhatta, one of 
the six great Vaisnava masters, and a follower of 
Chaitanya. Manohar Das said : — 

My native village is 24 miles from Visnupur. 

I live within the jurisdiction of Raja Vira Hamvira. 
Wc are all happy under his rule. The Raja is a 
disciple and a true servant of ^rinivasa Acharyya. 
His courtiers are all good men. We have Vyasa- 
charyya amongst them, ^rinivasa Acharyya lives in 
the town. The Raja has presented him with 
several villages and other properties. Acharyya 
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Prabhu (^rlnivasa) married in April last/\ Manohara • 
then went on to say many things in praise of 
^rlnivssa. But Gopala Bhatta remained silent for 
sometime, and at last said again and again ^Oh, he is 
lost, Oh, he is lost 

In the Vai§hava community there were still 
pious men whose lives were pure gold without any 
alloy of worldliness, — men who shunned filthy 
lucre and all the other attactions of the world, 
remaining true to God for evermore. 

We shall here notice briefly some other Vais- other 

hava devotees, whose lives are included in the Vaishava 

devotees. 

biographical literature of the Vaisnavas. 

I. Hari Das — a Mahomedan. Bacause of 
his accepting the Vai§hava faith under Chaitanya 
Deva’s influence he was carried by the orders of a nari ugg, 
Mahomedan Magistrate to 22 different public 
places in each of which he was mercilessly whip- 
ped till they thought he was dead. He did not 
disown his faith inspite of this persecution. Hari 
Das survived this fierce punishment and was not 
again molested but the wily Magistrate had recourse 
to a stratagem. Seated in a small hut Hari Das 
used to pray to God and recite His name for the 
whole night. A beautiful young woman dressed 
in the finest apparel was privately employed to 
tempt him. She called on him in the evening, 
where the devotee sat all alone absorved in prayer 
and said to him with smiles, that she desired to be 
his companion ; having been attracted by his pious 
life, she felt a great admiration for him, and would 
be glad to be allowed the opportunity of talking with 
him for a while freely to her hearts^ content. The 
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devotee said he would fulfil all she might want of 
him after saying his prayers. Then, for the whole 
night, he sat motionless as a statue, praying, and 
chanting softly the name of God. Nor had the 
woman again the courage to speak or disturb the 
course of his devotion ; and when the day dawned, 
and crowds of people assembled there, she had to 
depart. The nextdayshe again sought an opportunity 
to lead the saint into conversation, and was again 
disappointed in the same way. But when the third 
day passed in the same way, the example of this 
great life and its living faith could not be resisted, 
and she had her head shaved, and became a Vai?- 
hava convert, abandoning all her evil ways. Hari 
Das was born in Budhan in RadhaDega and died at 
Puri in 1534 shortly after Chaitanya Deva had 
passed away. 

2. ^yamananda belonged to the Satgopa caste. 
His father was Krisna Mandal and his mother Durika. 
^yamananda is known by different names such 
as ^ Kri§na Das,' ‘ Dukhi ' and ‘ Dukhinl.' Many 
of the songs on Radha and Kri§na which he 
composed appeared under the last of his names 
in the Padakalpataru and Padakalpalatika. ^yama- 
nanda’s worthy disciple Rasika Murari carried the 
work of propagating the Vai§nava faith to Urissa, 
and a full description of the manner in which 
this work was conducted, will be found in a work 
called Rasika Mangal by Gopi Vallabha Das. The 
Maharaja of Maurbhanja and other chiefs of Urissa 
who profess the Vai$nava faith, acknowledge the 
descendants of Rasika Murari as their spiritual 
directors. 
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Accounts of the lives of (i) Gadadhara (i486 — 
1514 A. D.), son of Madhava Mi^ra, (2) of Uddharana 
Datta born in 1481 A.D., (3) of Lokanatha Das 
Gosvami (4) and of Gopal Bhatta one of the six 
Vaisnava Gosvamis, son of Benkata Bhatta, are to 
be found amongst others in many of these biogra- 
phical works. 

We here give a short note on several important 
works of biography written by the Vaisnavas in 
the latter part of the i6th and in the earlier pait of 
the 17th century. 

By far the greatest of the biographical works, 
next to that of Chaitanya^s life by Krisha Dgs 
Kaviraj is the Bhaktiratnakar by Narahari Chakra- 
varti. He was a disciple of the celebrated Vigva 
Nath Chakravarti, whose commentary on the 
Bhagavata is authoritative amongst Vaiahavas in the 
interpretation of their sacred scriptures. Bhakti- 
ratnakar is one of the most voluminous works that 
we have in old Bengali literature. It is divided 
into 15 chapters. I give here an index of its 
contents. 

Chap. I. — An account of the ancestors of Jiva 
Gosvami ; a description of the works written by 
the great Vai?nava masters , an account of 
^rlnivasa Acharyya. 

Chap. II. — An account of Chaitanya Das, 
father of ^rinivasa. 

Chaps. Ill and IV. — Accounts of the travels of 
^rlnivasa to Puri and to Vrindavana. 

Chap. V. — On rhetoric interpreted in the light 
of Vaisnava Theology. 


Gadadhara, 
Uddharana 
Datta and 
others. 


Bhakti 

Ratnakar. 


An index of 
contents. 
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Narottama- 

vil&sa. 


Chap. VI. — Incidents from the lives of Narot- 
tama, ^rlnivasa and Raghava Pandit, while they 
resided at Vrindgvan ; accounts of ^rinivfisa's 
being put in charge of the MSS. of the works 
written by the Vai^nava masters, and despatched 
to Bengal. 

Chap. VII — The looting of the MSS. by dacoits 
employed by Vira Hamvira, Raja of Vanavisnupur 
and conversion of the Raja to the Vai 9 nava faith. 

Chap. VIII. — An account of Rama Chandra 
Kaviraj and his initiation as a disciple of ^rlnivas. 

Chap. IX. — An account of the great Vai^hava 
festivals held at Kanchagadia and ^rikheturi. 

Chaps. X and XI. — An account of Jahnavl Devi, 
wife of Nityananda and her pilgrimages. 

Chap. XH. — An account of ^rinivasa marrying 
second time. 

Chaps. XIII and XIV. — Description of religious 
testivities at Verakuli. 

Chap. XV. — Propagation of the Vai^nava faith 
by ^yamananda in Urissa. 

Narahari Chakravarti’s second book called 
Narottamvilasa (life of Narottama), though compara- 
tively small in size shows a decided improvement 
on the Bhaktiratnakara both in style and in its 
arrangement of materials. Narottamvilasa is divid- 
ed into 12 chapters. 

Narahari was a great scholar in Sanskrit, and 
the above two works, though written in Bengali, 
are full of learned references and quotations from 
the Sanskrit. In the Bliaktiratnakara we find refer- 
ences to the following amongst other Sanskrit 
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works — Baraha Parana, Padya Parana, Adi Parana, 
Vrahmanda Parana, Skanda Parana, Saura Parana, 
^rimat Bhagavata, Laghu Tosini, Govinda Viruda"" 
valr, Gourganodde^a Dipika, Sadhana Dipika, 
Nava Padma, Gopal Champa, Lagha Bhagavata, 
Chaitanya Chandrodaya Nataka, Vrajavilasa, Bhatti 
Kavya, Bhaktiratnamrita Sindlni, Krsina Charita by 
Murari Gupta, Ujjval Nilamani, Govarddhana^'raya, 
Haribhaktivilasa, Stavamala, Sangita Madhava, 
Vaisfiavatosini, ^yamananda pataka, Mathura 
Khanda. 


Premavilasa by Nityananda Das This is also 
a voluminous work divided into 20 cantos It was 
written during the early part of the 17th century. 
Nityananda^s father Atma Rama Das belonged to a 
Vaidya family of ^rikhanda. The work under 
notice mainly treats of the lives of ^rinivasa and 
^yamananda. 

Karnamrita by Jadunandana Da'=^. The author 
was a disciple of ^rimati Hemalata Devi, a 
daughter of ^rinivasa. Karnamrita gives a full 
account of ^rinivasa Acharyya’s life together with 
a short account of the lives of his disciples. The 
work was written in 1607 A.D 

Vartigi ^iksa by Purusotlama Siddhanta Vagina. 
This book, w^hile giving an account of Chaitanya’s 
renunciation, mainly deals with the life of 
Varh^i Das Thakura, one of Chaitanyas compa- 
nions. It w^as written in 1716 A. D. 

Rasika Mahgala or the Life of Rasikananda by 
Gopivallabha Das. Rasikananda was the son of 
Raja Achyutananda and w^as born in 1590 A. D. 
He was one of the greatest disciples of ^yama- 
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nanda and took a zealous interest in the propagation 
of the Vai^hava-cult in Orissa. The author was a 
contemporary of the subject of his memoir. This 
work is important, as it throws light on the history 
of Orissa of that period. It describes how Raja 
Vaidyanath Bhanja (of Mayur Bhanja) was con- 
verted to the Vai^hava faith and also gives an 
account of the great Vai^nava festivals that took 
place in the villages of Verakuli and Alamaganja in 
the district of Midnapur. 

Mana Santo?iniby Jagajivana Mi^ra. The author 
was a descendant, by another line, of Upendra Mi^ra, 
an ancestor of Chaitanya Deva. The work gives 
a description of Chaitanya^s travels in Sylhet and 
other parts of Eastern Bengal. 

Besides these works we have come across a 
Chaitanya Charita by Chudsmani Das, Nimai 
Sanyasa by ^ankara Bhatta, Sita Charita by 
Lokanatha Das, Mahaprasada Vaibhava, Chaitanya 
ganodde^a, Vai?navachara Darpana and other works 
which describe incidents in the lives of Vai^nava 
worthies. 

We shall here briefly notice some of the works 
which are of a more or less theological character, 
in which the principles of Vai?i^avism are ex- 
plained as it found favour in Bengal. On page 46 
we mentioned a number of books written by the 
Sahajiya Vai^navas. I give below a list of other 
works on Vai$ftava theology. Most of the impor- 
tant theological works of the Vai^havas are writ- 
ten in Sanskrit. So they do not fall within the scope 
of my subject. The books mentioned below, writ- 
ten in Bengali, are generally small treatises and 
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their composition covers a period of 3o^> years from 
after the time Chaitanya Deva till the middle of 
the 1 8th Century. 

1. Bhaktirasatmika by Akinchana Das 

2. Gopibhaktirasa gita by Achyuta Das 

The book contains 2,100 couplets. 

3. Rasa ^udharnava by Ananda Das 

4. Atmatattva Jigmasa 

5. Pasanda Dalana 

6. Chamatkara Chandrika 

7. Gurutattva 

8. Prema Bhaktisara by Gaur Das Vasu 

9. Golokvarnana by Gopala Bhatta. 

10 Harinmama Kavacha by Gopi Kri^na. It 
contains 158 couplets. 

11. Siddhisara by Gopinath Das (18 couplets). 

12. Nigama Grantha by Govinda Das 

13. Preniabhakti Chandrika by Narottama Das. 

The writer is one of the great Vaisnava 
masters about whom we have already 
written in some detail. The work 
under notice, though small in size, 
enjoys a great popularity with the 
Vai?havas and is permeated by a 
devotional spirit. 

14. Ragamayi Kana by Nityananda Das. 

15. Upasana Patala by Prema Das. 

16. Mana9iksa by Prema nanda. 

17. Astottara ^atanama by Dvija Hari Das* 
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i8. Vai^navabhidhana by Valarama Das, 
ig. Hata Vandana by Valarama Das. 

20. Premavilasa by Jugala Kigora Das 

21. Rasakalpa taltvasara by Radha Mohana 

Das. 

22. Chaitanya Tattvasara by Rama Gopala Das. 

23. Siddhanta Chandrika by Rama Chandra 

Das. 

24. Srfiarana Darpana by Rama Chandra Das. 

25. Krivayogasara by Anantarama Datta. The 

author was born at Sahapur on the 
Meghna. His father’s name was 
Raghunatha Datta The book con- 
tains 4000 couplets 


26. Kriayogasara by Rame^vara Das. 


27. 
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37. Prema Davanala by Narasirhlia Das, 

38. Gokula Mangala by Bhaktirama Das. 

39. Radiia Vilasa by BhavanI Dasa. 

40. Ekadayi Mahatma by Mahidhara Das. 
41* Krisha Lilamfita by Valarama Das. 
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V. The Padas or Songa of the Vaisnavaa. 

The lyrics of the Vaifnava poets, known as 
Padas, form by far the most impoitant and most 
interesting page in the history of Vaishava literature. 

These Padas are divided into several groups. 
They all relate events and incidents in the life 
of Kri^ha in Vrindavana. The pastoral scenes, 
and gatherings of shepherd-boys, the playful ways 
of Krisna in his home, — the manner in which he 
baffled king Karhsa’s attempts to kill him, by 
destroying his great demons, who were one by 
one deputed to kill him, — his love for Radha, the 
princess, and his final departure from Vrindavana 
and arrival at Mathura, where he overthrows and 
kills Karhsa — have all been fully described in the 
Bhagabata, to which we have already referred on 
page 220. A short account of Krisha’s life at 
Vrindavana and Mathura will enable our readers to 
enter into the spirit of the songs of the Vaishava 
poets. 

Karhsa, King of Mathura, had achieved notoriety 
by oppressing his people. It was then vouchsafed 
by Vi§hu to the goddess of Earth, who groaned 
under the king’s oppressions, that He would Himself 
be incarnated in the flesh as a son of Daivaki, 
sister of Karhsa, with the object of destroying the 
ruthless monarch, who with his emissaries was 
devastating the earth. The message of the coming 
divine incarnation spread throughout heaven and 
caused great joy amongst the gods, so that Karhsa 
also heard of it. For Narada, the heavenly sage, 
came to him and said that the eighth child of 
Daivaki, his sister, would be that incarnation of 
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Vi^nu, whose first mission would to be to kill him 
and then destroy other oppressors of the world. 

The prophecy alarmed Kamsa who immediately 
put Daivaki and her husband Vfisudeva in prison 
and ordered that all children born to her should be 
killed ; for his ministers advised him that the 
prophecy of Narada was ambiguous in its meaning 
as it was not clear what was meant by the eighth 
child ; — supposing that Daivaki should have twelve 
children, then counting from the last, the fourth 
according to ordinary calculation would be the 
eighth. As the question of the King’s life or death 
hung on the correct solution, nothing ought to be 
left dubious and all the children of Daivaki should 
unsparingly be killed, thus completely remov- 
ing all chance of danger. One by one seven 
children were born to poor Daivaki in prison 
and they were all killed by Kamsa. Ultimate- 
ly Vi^hu came as the eighth child. He was born 
in the middle of the eighth night of the waning 
moon and as Vasudeva looked upon him, he 
saw the baby surrounded by a halo of light and 
possessed of other signs from which he knew 
him to be no other than Vi^fiu himself; he was 
naturally eager to save the divine child from the 
hands of the oppressor, and marched with him to 
the gates of the prison. The gate-keepers, at his 
approach, fell into a deep sleep, and the gates 
which were under strong lock and key, softly 
opened of themselves making a passage for the 
child. The anxious father came to the Jumnft 
whose dark waters rolled before him, with their 
foaming waves, and the night was so dark that he 
despaired of crossing it. But at this mome/nt a 
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jackal passed through the waters, showing that 
here there was a ford across the river and Vasudeva 
followed the steps of the jackal, and found land 
again under his feet. He crossed the Jumna and 
meanwhile the thousand-headed snake, Vasuki, 
raised his hoods aloft and protected the father and 
the child. Vasudeva went to Vfindavana where, 
according to the prophecy he had heard that night, 
a child was born to Nanda Gho^a, the prince of the 
gopas, or milkmen, who inhabited the district. In 
obedience to the prophecy he passed into the birth- 
room the doors having yielded to his touch, placed 
his baby by the side of the sleeping Ya^oda, queen of 
Nanda Ghosa, and taking her baby with him, return- 
ed to the prison. In the morning Kamsa heard of 
the birth of Daivakl^s eighth child and found to his 
surprise that it was a girl. He however, took the 
little thing into his hands and tried to dash its 
brains out against the stones. But this baby was 
an incarnation of the goddess Bhagabatl. Just as 
he was throwing her against the stones she slipped 
from his hand and assuming her own appearance 
as a goddess rose to the sky, saying : ^ One 

who will kill you is growing up in Vrindavana/ 

The goddess disappeared and Karhsa had no sleep 

by day or night. He constantly thought who this Kamsa kills 

child might be, till he saw appartions of his des- bori?chtld" 

troyer even in trees and walls, and sent emissaries 

throughout the land to kill every little child that 

was born. The groan of mothers rose to the sky ; 

the earth trembled to her centre and black winds 

began to blow all over the country. 

Then some one said to him that little Krisna, 
hisu future destroyer, was growing up in the house 
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of Nanda Gho^a, prince of Vrindavana and he sent 
Putana, the deinon>-nnr>^e, to kill the child. Putana 
was killed, and then» as I have said in a previous 
chapter, in my remarks on the Bhagabata, one by 
one Karhsa's emissaries, Tfinabarta, Baka, Ke^i 
and others were killed in the course of similar 
missions and the King's anxiety grew in an alarming 
degree. Last of all he sent AkrQra, a devout 
Vai§nava, who would know whether it was indeed 
Visnu who was incarnated as Krisna, ordering 
him to bring Krisna to attend the Dhanuryajna or 
bow-sacrifice that he was holding at Mathura. 
Nanda Ghosa, a feudatory chieftain under Kamsa, 
could not disobey his command. And Kri§na and 
Valarama, his cousin, were taken to Mathura, where 
the former killed Karhsa in the open court. 

This is briefly the story of the Bhagabata ; but 
the Vaisnava poets do not lay any stress on such 
manifestations of the glory or of Krisna. 

They scarcely touch on any of the points, here 
mentioned, in their accounts of Krisna. 

They describe his games and pastimes at home 
where his mother Ya^oda, while punishing him for 
misconduct, weeps for remorse. She would not 
allow him to go to the fields with other boys to graze 
the cattle, for fear of Karhsa’s emissaris ; and every 
morning the shepherds would come to her and beg her 
to send Kri§ha with them for the day. The Gostha 
or songs of the pastoral sports detail how Ya9ods 
at first refuses the shepherds but at last yields to 
their entreaties coupled with Krisna's own request 
to be allowed to go to the meadow how the 
shepherd boys blow their horns and the cows follow 
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them with frolicsome leaps ; — how Kri^fta plucks 
flowers and fruits and distributes them amongst the 
boys and how they play together, sometimes 
mimicking the cries of birds. — dancing with pea- 
cocks, — trying to skip over their own shadows 
and sometimes pursuing monkeys through the 
boughs of trees ; at such a moment appears Trina- 
barta or some other demon while Kri^ha leaves his 
comrades, and though only a boy; manifests him- 
self In all his glory, and then destroying the demon 
re-joins his companions in triumph. So the boys, 
forsaken by Kri^ha, feel that they are helpless. 

They know him to be their friend and playmate but 

he is also a mystery to them. They cannot realise 

his greatness but his personality is dearer to them 

than life. In many dangers it is he who protects 

them in a way unintelligible to them. The lake 

Kaliya was poisoned by the great snake Kah ; The lake 

some of the shepherds go there, drink the water Kfillya. 

and die by poison ; Krisha is informed of it ; he comes 

swiftly to the lake, restores the children to life and 

enters the lake himself, disappearing in its waters ; 

he wrestles with the great snake for a long time and 

in the meantime the shepherd-boys having lost 

Kri^na, the friend of their souls, stand statue-like on 

the bank of the lake with tearful eyes. Who will now 

kill Kaiiisa^s emissaries for them ? Who will now 

protect them from Indra, the God of clouds, who has 

already tried to destroy the Vfinda groves by 

sending floods ? Who will protect the cattle when 

a demon like Baka comes down to devour them ? 

The apple of their eyes, their protector, play- 
fellow and constant companion, their friend and 
philosopher, their ever-beloved Kri9na has now 
66 
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disappeared in the waters of the poisonous lake 
Ksliya, and they cry out, in song : 

* ‘*0, let us all go, let us go to mother Ya^oda, 
and tell her — O mother, the jewel of your heart 
is lost by us in the waters of Kaliya. The moon of 
the Vrinda groves has set on yonder lake ! The 
Vrinda groves are now void and all the world is void 
to us and what is now left that we should care to 
live for 

At this juncture comes Radha like a mad woman 
stricken with fear, — with her hair dishevelled ; she 
goes to throw herself into the waters of Kaliya, — 
when lo ! the great serpent Kaliya raises its hood 
aloft, — two mermaids on two sides singing the 
praises of Kri?ha and on the hood of the serpent, 
from which a rich diamond sparkles like the sun, 
stands Kri^ha playing on his flute. The picture 
of this scene w^hich is called kaliya damana^ is to be 
found in all the artists^ shops in Bengal. The boys 
are as if restored to life by the sight. All these 
incidents are the subjects of song in the ^go^tha^ ; 
and the Vai§nava padas describing these pastoral 
scenes tenderly appeal to the heart and claim a 
tribute of tears from their readers. 
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Then comes the Deva go§tha. Here the boys 
describe a superb scene that they have witnessed 
in the Vrinda groves, — while they come as usual in 
the morning to solicit Ya9oda’s permission to take 
her dear son to the woods. They say mother, 
believe not your Kri§ha to be a common child. We 
cannot conceive of his greatness. He is our 
comrade and friend, but he is no ordinary mortal. 
Resplendent beings, with halo of light round their 
heads, appear in the forest , O mother, we never 
knew that such beings lived in Vrind§van§. A 
woman of superhuman beauty romes riding on a 
lion to the forest every day and taking our Kri^te 
in her arms gives him sweet cream and butter to eat. 
But Kri§ha distributes those amongst us ! They 
are so sweet, so sweet ’ O mother, though you are a 
queen, you have nothing so delicious Thus the 
boys unconsciously indicate that the Goddess Bhaga- 
vati comes amongst them to meet Visnu who is incar- 
nated as Krisna. They continue Then comes, O 
mother, a host of other beings. We know them 
not. Never in VrindS groves, have we seen such 
men ! One of them rides on a buffalo (Yama, king of 
death), another a peacock (the warrior god Karti- 
keya) and athird, resplendent with a crown from 
which diamonds shoot forth their light like suns^ 
comes riding on a huge white elephant (Indra riding 
on the elephant Airfivata) and then comes another 
being with four faces, radiant as fire, counting the 
beads of his rosary (Brahma, the creator). They 
all come to our Kri?na and if he looks at them 
with kindliness, they feel as if they are blessed, 
their eyes become tearful with joy ; they dare not 
approach him too closely, they hold him in so great 
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a reverence. But last comes a beggar riding on a 
bull. He puts on a tattered tiger^s skin and from 
his matted locks flows a stream. He is covered 
with dust and serpents hiss from his head. As 
he sees Krisna he dances for joy and Kri§na 
becomes all impatience to meet him. He clasps 
the beggar in his arms and locks him in a close 
embrace saying ‘O Lord, you are immaculate, un- 
approachably pure and a true Yogi. I gave you 
the golden palace of Kailasa and appointed Kuvera, 
the god of wealth as your store-keeper ; but you 
live in funeral grounds on scanty food, and 
have not been moved from the stern ascetic life. 
You are above all the gods, O Lord. O Lord, I wor- 
ship you.' Saying this our Kri§na falls at bis feet. 
But the beggar washes his feet with the water that 
flows from his matted locks and says again and 
again ‘ I am blessed, I am blessed.’ This refers to 
an interview of Krisna with ^iva. The waters 
from his locks are the holy streams of the 
Ganges. 

These songs all possess a deep spiritual signifi- 
cance. Through the legends of gods and goddesses 
they touch the finer chords of our emotions, and 
teach that wealth, fame and worldly ties are as 
nothing when God calls us to Him. The devotion 
of the shepherds of the Vrinda groves to Kri§na 
has no grain of earthliness in it. Beyond the 
pale of palaces, of the world’s splendour and luxury, 
the Vrinda groves are situated, under a clear 
sky and the simple-minded shepherds, by dint 
of their sincere devotion alone acquire the spirit of 
resignation to him which theologists and monastic 
pedants, with all their learning, cannot realise. 
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Then comes the Uttara-go§tha or return home of 
the shepherds. The mother is anxious. The 
shades of evening cover the Vrinda groves ; — the 
last ray of light disappears from the western horizon 
and the poor Ya^oda is restless. She goes into 
her appartments to learn the time and comes out 
looking wistfully towards the woods Afraid of 
Kamsa's emissaries or of other accidents befalling 
her beloved Krisha, she describes to her companion 
and relative Rohini her anxious fears. She knows 
that her voice will not be heard, yet calls aloud 
^ Kri§na, Krisna, Kri^na and when her anguish 
is at its deepest, lo ! the horn sounds, or the lowing 
of the cows is heard, and she runs out to meet her son. 
Krisha, with sportive steps amongst his gay com- 
panions with the crown of peacock feathers bent 
a little to the left and the garland of forest flowers 
hanging round his neck, — his face marked with 
beautiful alaka and tilaka ^ — comes running to the 
embrace of his doting mother. This is the Uttara 
go?tha. 

But these incidents also, comparatively speaking, 
form a very minor portion of tlie literature of the 
padas, the greater part of them being devoted to 
Krisha^s amours with Radhg. 

R§dha is the daughter of the king Vrisa Bhanu. 
When she was born she did not open her eyes, 
and people thought she was blind. Amongst 
others Kri§ha as a boy went to see the new-born 
child. But when he stood beside her, she opened 
her eyes, so that before seeing anything of the 
world she might see him — the lord of the universe, 
unto whom she was pledged in love from birth. In 
due time she was married to Ayana Gho^a. 
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Vifakhs, one of her maids, now showed her a 
picture of Kri$ha. The moment she saw it, she 
felt a strange emotion, she yearned to see him 
First love, in the flesh. There under the shade of a Kadaniva 
tree with the crown made of peacock feathers bent 
a little to the left, and adorned with the flowers of 
the forest, stood the young shepherd-god flute in 
hand; the flute sang ‘ Radha, Fiadha,’ and on the 
moment she fell in love. Her maids did not know 
what had wakened in her heart. She would go 
and come out of her room a hundred times in an 
hour without cause, look wistfully towards the 
kadamva tree, and sigh deeply. Sometimes she 
would quietly sit like a statue and rise suddenly with 
a start. Her garments hung loosely on her, her 
necklace fell to the ground she cared not for it. 
The maids thought she was possessed by ghosts. 
One evening she softly related to them her story. 

It was as if the dark blue sky had taken a human 
sliape, — the rainbow on the top had assumed the 
beauty of the crown of peacock’s feathers and the 
woods and forests had given their floral tribute to 
adorn his person. His flute called constantly 
‘ Radha, Radha ’ and she could not control herself. 
She took little food or fasted altogether and looked 
like a Yogini with her yellow cloth, and fixed her 
gaze on the clouds, with which she held communion 
with uplifted hands. 

The emotions of Kri§ha were no less fervent. 
The spikes of the champaka flowers, drenched 
with the rain, blossomed and he was remind- 
ed of Radha at the sight. He could not look 
towards Vfi^a Bhanu^s palace for his tears ; day 
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and night he took his flute in his hand and sang 

' Radha, Radha.' 

Then comes the meeting. She stealthily walks 
along the forest-path to meet him. A dark colour- 
ed sadi hides her in the dark night ; like a creeper 
with line foliage and gay flowers or like a streak of 
lightning formed in human shape she goes — caring 
not for caste — fearing not the slanderous tongues 
of the wicked or the reprimands of her elderly 
relations, — offering herself body and soul to his 
service. She comes to him as a martyr for love, 
and joins him in the bowers of the Vrinda 
groves ; and from that time forward every night 
the maids prepare a bower of flowers and there 
Krisna and Radha meet. There are many man- 
teuvres and devices adopted by the lovers for these 
meetings and the scandal has by this time spread. 
Radha said she would mind no consequence. If 
the world will not look at her face, well and good. 
She will repeat the name of Krisna day and night 
and the joy derived from that would make up for 
all her sufferings. ^Take my bracelets away, O 
maids, the service of Kri§na will adorn my hands, 
and I want no other ornaments for them ; — take 
away my necklace of purest pearls, the thought 
of Krisna is the ornament of my breast ,* I want 
no other for it ; the praise of Kri?na will adorn 
my ears, no need of earrings for them. The ground 
trodden by Kri§na's feet is dear to me, cover my 
body, O, maidens, with the sacred dust of that 
ground ! Oh I shall turn a Yogini for love. My 
infamy is known, — you fear it,-but 1 glory in it ; I 
glory in all that the love of Krisna may bring 
to me !’ 


The 
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The story 
of the 
pearl-plant 


We have already spoken of how Kri^ha goes 
in the disguise of a physician knowing Rsdha to 
be ill and on the pretext of feeling her pulse 
touches her hand, and is overjoyed. He sees her 
in the guise of a holy nun, and blesses her, before 
all present, while with side-long glances conveys 
to her secretly his deep love. Many similar devices 
are described. One day, Subala, one of the friends 
and companions of Krisha dressed as a girl, went 
to Radha privately and told her that Kri§na was 
reminded of her at the sight of a champaka flower 
and it being day time he was not able to see her, 
and a fit of unconsciousness had came over him. 
On hearing this she immediately exchanged clothes 
with Subala and looking like a pretty shepherd-boy, 
with the shepherd’s crook in her hand, went to the 
pastoral grove leaving Subala in the house, dis- 
guised as a girl. There she saw Krisna lying on 
the earth unconscious and took him in her arms. 
At her touch his senses came back to him ; but 
without looking at her he said O Subala, tell me 
where is my Radha, the soul of my soul ?’' Radha 
said Look at me, I am your devoted servant. 
You do not recognise me !” and Krisha in raptures 
held her to his breast. 

But Radha is a princess. Occasionally an idea 
of her own position in contrast with that of a 
village-shepherd is not unnatural in her. One day 
the shepherds thought, if the cows were adorned 
with necklaces of pearls, how grand they would 
look ! They applied to Kri§ha, who, sent Sudama, 
a fellow-shepherd, to Radha, asking her for a pearl. 
One pearl would be enough, he said. He would 
sow it in the ground and by his power create pearl- 
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plants. The princess sat in the company of her 
maidens, and told Sudama in reply — “ Foolish 
shepherd, know that pearls ^row in sea-shells 
atid they are precious things. They are not like the 
forest-flowers that you pluck every day in the Vrinda- 
groves. The idea is worthy only ol a shepherd. 
You want to adorn cows with necklaces of pearls , 
no monarch could be so lavish as to entertain such 
a wild fancy, tio back to your Krisna and say 
that the dew of heaven falls into the sea -shells 
under the influence of the constellation Svati, a 
rare happening, and is formed into pearls, and 
that fisher^ risk their lives to bring them from the 
bottom of the sea. It is not as easy to get a pearl 
as to ^ kadamva ora champaka flower” 

7'he maids also jeered at Sudama who stood 
silent, much mortified at being ridiculed in this 
manner The crown of flowers fell from his head, 
his crook fell from his hand; insulted and disap- 
pointed he returned to Krisfia and related the 
story of the treatment he had received from 
Radha and her maids. Kri?na heard it; a sense of 
shame suffused his face, and he was pensive for 
some time, then he said, ‘‘Very well, my friends * 1 
shall obtain a pearl by some means or other. Please 
wait here a moment for me.” He ran to his mother 
and begged for a pearl. Ya^oda said, “ Foolish boy, 
what would you do with a pearl ?” But Krisna would 
not leave her without one. He was refused and with 
tears in his eyes was about to return, when Ya^oda’s 
heart melted in affection . — “ After all a pearl is of 
no value compared with my Krifna. I cannot see 
him sad.'^ She called him to her and from her 
earring gave the brightest pearl that she had. 

67 
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Forthwith he ran to his companions and sowed 
the pearl. Lo, the plants grew and in a few 
moments they were rich with their precious burden. 
The bank of the Jumna — its groves and bowers — 
all looked as if they were set on fire, — the pearls 
reflecting the light of the sun. The shepherds 
plucked them as fast as they could, made necklaces 
of them, put them round their own necks in pro- 
fusion and hung them on the cows. In the mean- 
time a maid of Radha had come to the Jumna to fetch 
water, when her eyes were dazzled by, the wonderful 
scene. She hid herself behind a tree, and stealthily 
saw all that the shepherds did with the pearls. 
She hastened home and reported the matter to 
Radha, who now felt remorse for her conduct. She 
sent one of her maids to sound Kri^na as to how 
he would treat her. But the shepherds sent her 
away with rough words. Radha herself hastened 
in the evening to the spot : but the pearl-groves 
had disappeared and she saw a strange city looking 
like a second heaven on the banks of the Jumna. 
There were celestial maidens with golden rods in 
hand guarding the gate of the city, and each maiden 
was as beautiful as herself and decorated with 
jewels and ornaments such as no earthly princess 
wore. She asked one of them if she knew where 
her Krisna was. The damsel replied in contempt, — 
‘ What ! You want Krisha ! You could never reach 
his palace, it is the highest in heaven. You will pass 
many a city like this before you reach his palace; 
but the guards will not allow you to enter.” And 
poor Radha in deep anguish of heart passed on 
from palace to palace, — all displaying wonderful 
wealth, their spires and domes resplendent with 
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diamonds, and reaching ujj to the starry regions, — • 
heavenly damsels of beauty superior to any she 
could claim, rudely preventing her passage and when 
she asked about Kri^ha, saying “ How foolish for a 
mad woman to think of reaching the highest heaven, 
the Vaikuntha of Kri?ha There in the starry 
night when the dews were falling and the champaka 
was diffusing its fragrance, — the soft murmurs of 
the Jumna were heard from a distance, — in that 
dark night illuminated by the diamonds on the 
walls of the palaces and the stars of the sky, the 
unfortunate wanderer moved from gate to gate 
with pale face crying ‘O Krisna', and as the 
gate keepers treated her with contempt and even 
rudeness, — her eyes became full of tears and she 
suddenly fell on her knees and with clasped palms 
prayed, — “O Lord of my Soul, O Lord of the 
Universe, O Kri§ha, I am a poor woman, foolish to 
the extreme and full of frailties and sins. Pardon 
me, O Lord, pardon me. I cannot live without 
thee. I die here And she drooped low even 
as a flower droops when the rains fall upon it, 
and in deep resignation she sat closing her eyes 
dazzled with the glories before her. ‘How weak 
am I ! How poor and cursed ’ ’ She cried. 

‘ But forsake me not, O Lord of the Universe, I 
am but a poor and ignorant milk-maid,’' and when 
she opened her eyes, the palaces had all gone and 
she saw her own Kri?ha, — the shepherd-boy 
standing before her, flute in hand, and taking her 
gently by the arm, saying “ Radha, my soul, the joy 
of my life, where have you been so long ?'’ and she 
clasped his feet with her hands and for her choked 
voice could not say where she had been. God does 
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not come to the proud but yields to love. This is 
the meaning to be found in this story. * 

There are innumerable songs describing similar 
incidents in this love-story. The last is the Mathur, — 
the most pathetic ot all. Kamsa sends AkrOra to 
The Vnnda-groves to bring Kri§na. A chariot comes 
MSthuraor shepherds stand speechless, 

statue-like and with choked voices, they cannot 
even say ‘ don’t go/ Ya^oda lies unconscious in her 
frantic agony of heart. Nanda hides his eyes and 
groans in a corner of his palace, and the milk-maids 
with Radha at their head go to throw themselves 
under the wheels of the chariot to destroy their miser- 
able lives; for unbearable will their life in Vrinda- 
vana be when Knsha has gone away. The birds Quka 
and Sari sit mute, not singing their accustomed merry 
tunes. The cows look wistfully towards the far 
bank of the Jumna where Mathura is situated. The 
^e^scfted” longer hum round the blooming flowers, 

by Krisfia. the groves of Vrinda look like a picture of 
desolation where the shepherds and the maids, 
remain plunged in sorrow after the chariot has 
moved away. Kri^ha kills Kamsa and is restored 
to Vasudeva and Daivaki, but poor Nanda and 
Ya^oda are blinded with weeping. 

Radha with her maids seek the Vrinda groves ; 
it is a mad and fruitless search ; she asl^s the 
jessamine, the lotus and the kiinda flower if they 

Ridha Can tell her the whereabouts of Kri§na ; she stands 

forsaken , . , ^ 

by Krisfia. lost in a trance, and then runs on again, — the 
thorns pierce her feet, she does not care ; the 

* This story is related in the Bengali poem Muktalatavali 
written about 120 years ago. 
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maids say ‘ do not run in that way, the thorns will 
pierce your feet, the snakes may bite ; the place 
abounds with them.' Radha says ‘ when I 
fell in love with a shepherd, I knew I would have to 
wander through forests full of thorns. So 1 brought 
thorns from the woods and placing them in my 
courtyard, I learnt to waltc on them. I guarded 
myself against snakes by learning charms with the 
same object ; so I fear them not.’ She comes to 
the pleasant bowers — there her senses leave her 
completely. Her gaze is transfixed to the clouds 
overtopped with a rainbow ; she mistakes them 
for Kri§ha and addresses them,* O go not away ! 
Wait but for a moment, thou friend of my soul, 
leave me not thus. One should not forsake her 
who cannot live without him. If you stay not 
here, go wherever you will ; but wait only one 
moment. If you are resolved to go away, tears 
cannot check you, I know, and tears cannot 
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produce love. If my life goes out for this, let it go. 
Who can avoid fate I Alas, dear friend, who can 
detain the unwilling heart by mere importunities !” 

“ But bear with me for one word more. Our 
feelings were mutually sincere. But you are indif- 
ferent to me now. The result of this will be, that 
our love which was pure as gold will be misunder- 
stood ; others will blame the love that killed 
the milk-maids. Stand there a moment, if you will 
not come near, wait only there where you are, and 
see how I die of love.” 

All this Radha addressed to the clouds mistaking 
them for Kri§ha. At this stage she swoons and 
Vrinda the maid comes. She uses various methods 
to bring her mistress to her senses, but she fails. 
Her maids cry aloud, ‘Radha is dead.’ With 
thin cotton placed near her nostrils they feel that 
there is still a little breath left. She is carried to 
the ^yamakunda, and they plunge her body into the 
holy waters — a usage followed by Hindus at the 
moment of death and called the Antarjali, and the 
maidens whisper in her ear ' O Krisna, O Kri§fia, ’ — 
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for the dying soul must hear the name of God. 

On hearing Kri^na’s name she slowly revives and 
looks helplessly around ; weak and feeble she can- 
not speak. Vrinda says ‘At the first infatuation 
of love Kri^na gave a bond to Radha that he 
would be her slave all his life. She now wants back 
this bond assuring the maids that she will go to 
Mathura with it and bring him back bound in chains 
as a runaway slave. Radha, though dying for love, 
cannot hear any one abuse Krisna. She speaks 
her foolish fears in gentle whispers to Vrinda* ‘ Oh, 
do not bind him, do not speak rude words to him. 

If you say a rude word, his lovely face will grow 
pale, my heart breaks at the very thought of it.^ 

But Radha and Kri§na are no historical person- Tliesplri* 
alities with enlightened Vai?navas. Krisna Kamala 
the poet says of Kri§nat “ When the God-vision R5dh§- 

becomes clear in the soul the devotee expresses it les^end. 

by the allegory of Kri§na's coming to the Vrinda- 
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groves. When the vision fades away, he considers 
Krisna to have gone to Mathura Dg^arathf, 
another poet of the old school, says * '‘If you O 
Krifna, come to my heart, it will be sacred as the 
Vrinda groves My devotion to you will be ex- 
pressed in the symbol of Radha ; my desire to 
reach the final emancipation will be as Vrinda the 
milkmaid. My bodv will be the palace of Nanda 
Ghosa and my love for you will be Ja^oda herself. 
Bear, O Lord, the load of my sins as once you 
did the mount Govardhana and destroy my six 
passions, which are like the six emissaries of 
Karhsa/^ The whole matter is thus spiritualised. 
Chaitanya Deva said t As a young man yearns 
for his beloved, even so the soul yearns for 
God ; it is for want of a better object of compa- 
rison that the Vaisnavas worship the Lord under 
this form.^' 
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A person who yearns for God should not care for 
home, for fame, or for any earthly consideration ; he 
must renounce all. This idea is best expressed by 
the allegory of Radha and Krisfia ; for a woman, 
peculiarly situated as she is in Hindu society, cannot 
contract love with a stranger without risking all 
that is near and dear to her. The spirit of mar- 
tyrdom in this love is kindred to that for which 
the soul of a true devotee is always ready. Per- 
secutions and all manner of earthly evils must 
come upon him as a matter of course and the world 
will call such a man, a knave, a maniac and what 
not ; but he must stick to his faith inspite of 
all misfortune. Hence this symbol was adopted 
by the Vaishavas to express their unflinching 
devotion and self-sacrifice for religion. 


The personality of Chaitanya Deva gave a 
new form to this poetic literature. If one reads 
carefully a number of Vai^nava padas from such 
collections as the Padakalpalatika, Padakalpataru, 
and Padasamudra together with some of the biogra- 
phies of Chaitanya Deva, they will be struck with the 
fact, that nearly all the emotions ascribed to Radha 
are taken from those of Chaitanya Deva. The rap- 
turous feelings on his seeing the clouds described 
in his biographies are attributed to Radha in the 
padas. His fine frenzy lends charms to the similar 
mental states ascribed to her, and the sight of a 
kadamva flower, of the river Jumna, of the 
Vrinda groves, lifts both into a state of rapture. 
One who is not an adept in Chaitanya literature 
will be charmed while reading the padas by the 
liigh poetical flights reached in the description of 
Radha's love for Kri^na, and will not easily suspect 
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that in the accounts of this love they are perusing 
the story of Chaitanya’s realisation. In fact there 
are innumerable songs in this literature which echo 
the sentiments of Chaitanya Deva, and there is in 
this respect a difference between the love songs 
of Rsdha and Krisna of the pre-Chaitanya period 
and those that followed him. The allegory be- 
comes complete and beautiful in the latter as they 
bear the stamp of this influence, and the com- 
pilers of the collections of these songs have clearly 
indicated this by giving as a prologue to each 
chapter a song describing the emotions of Chai- 
tanya Deva by Vasu Ghosa, Narahari or other 
poets who personally witnessed them. Such a 
The Qoura- prologue is called the Goura Chandrika or prelimi- 
Chandrika. nary verses in praise of Chaitanya ; the songs 
that follow are true to the spirit of the emotions of 
Chaitanya though the love of Radha and Krisna is 
apparently the subject of them. For instance, in the 
Purvaraga or dawn of^love, we have several Goura 
Chandrikas to indicate the subsequent spirit of the 
songs. One Gour Chandrika runs thus To-day 
I saw the moon of Navadwipa (Chaitanya) , 
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resting his cheek upon his hand he sits brooding 
quietly — lost in thought ; he goes and comes 
without intention ; as he wanders towards the 
woods where the flowers bloom, his eyes, 
large as full blown lotuses, seem to float in tears. 
They betray great emotions A strange glad- 
ness takes possession of him and Radhamohana (the 
poet) can not enter into its meaning.'’ After a 
prologue of this sort the compiler gives many 
passages of love between Radha and Krisha. The 
first runs as follows She (Radha) comes out 
of her house a hundred times , her mind is agitated , 
she looks wistfully to the shade of the kadamva 
trees; Oh, why has Radha become so? She cares 
not for infamy, nor for the scoldings of the elderly 
women of her house. Has some spirit possessed 
her? Her loose garments she does not care to 
adjust, she sits quietly and rises with a sudden 
start ; her ornaments fall carelessly from her 
person.” 

The difference between the songs written before 
and after Chaitanya Deva is well marked ; for in- 
stance, in a song on Abhis^ra or the stealthy visit 
of Radha to Krisna by night, we find Jayadeva, the 
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Sanskrit poet of the 12th century writing.* “ The 
sounding nupura of your feet you must leave behind, 
for they will jingle; you should come to lovers bower 
putting on a dark-coloured sadl.’^ In the night 
she would have to go stealthily ; so the poet re- 
commends a dark s§di to conceal her from the view 
of others and also to leave her nupura lest they 
should draw the attention of others by their jingling 
sounds. This is a very natural piece of advice to 
one who wants to meet her lover secretly ; but 
let us read a love song on Abhisara by a subsequent 
poet who wrote after Chaitanya Deva Her nupura 
called bankaraja sounds pleasantly and her brace- 
lets make a merry jingling sound. She is sur- 
rounded by her maidens ; — the high sounding 
musical instruments, the Dampha and the Ravaba 
are heard from a distance and a thin music flows on 
like waves of love.” This seems quite unsuited 
to a song on Abhissra where secrecy must be the 
watchword. But the poet who wrote it had in 
his mind the processions of the sankirtan parties 
led by Chaitanya Deva where the Damphuy the 
Ravaba and other musical instruments sounded 
their high notes and where the party marched, 
literally carried on by waves of love. 

These associations and references, however 
anomalous they may appear at times, as marring 
the natural beauty of a description, do in fact 
nothing of the sort but lend a charm to it ; — they 
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only remind one of the spiritual significance of 
these songs without affecting the poetry. The 
song referred to is highly poetical inspite of what 
might appear as its anomalies. I give below the 
full text.* ‘‘Towards the cool shade of the Vrinda 
groves Radha goes to meet Kri?na. Her face is 
as beautiful as a newly risen moon, the sandal- 
marks adorn her lovely cheeks, a mark of kasturi 
is on her forehead , behind her hang her beautiful 
braids adorned by a golden jhapa with silken 
pendants and a lovely pearl brightens her nose. 
The bracelets and the nupura called Bankaraja 
make a merry jingle as she walks ; her maids 
surround her and the high notes of Dampha 
and Ravaba are heard. As she goes, cupid flies 
away terror-struck, and the sweet scents from her 
person attract the bees, who mistake her foot- 
prints for lotuses and maddened with the perfumes 
fall to the ground in the hope of drinking honey, 
and only kiss the foot prints. The beauty of her 
person far excels that of a golden creeper or the 
lightning flash — it shows the utmost skill the 
creator had in command; gracefully she walks as a 
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royal swan ; her arms rest on the shoulders of her 
maids. Poet Ananta Das says they arrived at the 
bowers to the delight of Kri§ha.^^ The kasturi 
mark, or tilak, is a holy sign referred to in the above 
song, and this is another feature that reminds us of 
the spiritual significance of the song. The foot- 
prints bear the light red mark ol the alia dye and 
hence they are mistaken for lotuses. So without in- 
juring the poetic beauty of the description or intro- 
ducinganything to jar on the ear of the unsuspecting 
lay reader, the songs are fraught with a deep re- 
ligious significance which true Vai§havas only are 
privileged to enjoy. The references are so clear 
that to those versed in Chaitanya literature, Radha 
the princess portrayed in the songs will pass away 
and the personality of a handsome Brahmin youth 
maddened by God’s love, bewailing his separation 
from Kri§na and holding communion in a trance 
with the clouds of heaven, the trees of the woods, 
and the waves of the Jumna as though they were 
real friends who could tell him of the God he 
sought for, will appear as the only reality investing 
the songs with the significance and beauty of a 
higher plane. 
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The love literature of the Vaisnavas is a unique 
treasure. It displays the nicest classification of 
emotions and all conceivable forms of tender 
feelings. The Purvaraga or the dawn of love is 
divided into subheads such as — 

etc. Then comes 

511 ^, 

C533l^^f53f, C’tli 

and many more. In Bhaktiratnakara we have 
360 different kinds of the finer emotions of a lover's 
heart minutely classified. Each of these groups 
has hundreds of songs attached to it by way of 
illustration and has, besides, the usual prologues or 
Goura Chandrika which the poets have called 
or lending permanent interest to the 
songs, suggesting spiritual associations. 

It is a curious literature. It deals with human 
passions mainly of the most platonic sort and has 
always a door open heavenw'ards. While perusing 
the accounts of love between man and w^oman 
in all its varied forms, the reader will every now 
and then find himself breathing a higher atmos- 
phere ; it is as though he comes to the junction of 
a river with the sea ; — looking back, he aees a 
stream that comes through delightful landscapes, 
through groves and bowers that resound with 
human voices, — but looking forward he finds the 
endless sea that cuts off at the coast all connection 
with the human world and stretches on beneath 
the foaming waves till it loses itself in heaven. 

There is yet another account of Kri?na's life 
which the Vaisnava poets have taken pains to des- 
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The 

Prabhasa. 


cribe ; it is the scene of Prabhasa. Kri^fia who was 
a shepherd boy has killed Kamsa and is now the 
king of Mathura ; no more the crown of peacock 
feathers on his head, but a diadem sparkling with 
the richest jewels, — no more the rod Pachanbari in 
his hand to drive the cattle, but the sceptre to rule, — 
and no more playing the flute to madden poor Radha 
but playing with the fate of millions of his subjects. 
The Vrindavana scenes are forgotten. He has found 
his parents, Vasudeva and Daiv^akl; and cares 
not to hear that Nanda and Ya^oda have grown 
blind with weeping for him. The shepherd boys 
no longer tend the cattle on the banks of the 
Jumna as in Kri§na^s time — they cannot bear the 
sight of the Vrinda groves. Radha’s body is carried 
into the waters of the Jumna and her maids know 
that in a few moments all will be over with her. 
At this time, the Dhanuryayna or sacrifice of the 
bow is held in Mathura in the field of Prabhasa 
by Krisha. All the world is invited to attend 
it, but he does not invite the people of the 
Vrinda groves. Nanda and Ya^oda hear of the 
sacrifice and so do the shepherds. Uninvited 
they go, for they cannot bear separation from him 
any longer. The gate-keepers prevent them from 
having an interview with the king. Ya^oda im- 
portunes them at every gate to be allowed to have 
a sight of her dear Kri9na, but the gate-keepers 
take her to be a mad woman and will not allow her 
to pass into the Royal presence. Struck with grief 
Ya^oda falls to the ground sighing in a manner 
which rends the heart to behold. Suddenly in the 
great hall Kri^na with the Svruka — the golden sacri- 
ficial cup — reciting mantras falters in his speech; 
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suddenly a tear starts to his eyes and he clasps 
his brother Valararna to his bieast saying O tell 
me, Brother, where is my unfortunate mother, where 
are my comrades of the Vrind§ groves and where 
is my Radha? Away with my royal robes and 
kingdom ; — wliere are the scenes of our boyhood — 
the dear Jumna and its bowers?’' The whole 
scene changes — from the grandeur of a royal palace 
to the groves of Vrinda. 

The reason why he did not invite the people 
of Vrindavana is that he held them as his own, 
and it would be dishonouring the sacred relation- 
ship to send the formal letter of invitation due 
only to those who are more or less distant. 

Of the Pada kartas (lit. masters of songs) that 
followed Vidyapati and Chandidas, the greatest 
by unanimous consent of ail parties is GovindaDas. 
We find accounts of this poet’s life in Bhaktiratna- 
kara, Narottamavilasa, Saravali, Anuragavalll, and 
Rhaktamsla. He was a son of Chiranjiva Sen, an 
illustrious companion of Chaitanya Deva and was a 
grandson, on his mother’s side, of Damodara who 
was a great Sanskrit poet and scholar of ^rl- 
khanda at the time. Chiranjiva left his village 
home at Kumaranagara and settled at ^rikhanda 
where he had married. But the ^akta element 
there was powerful and showed open hostility 
towards the Vai^navas. The result was that 
Govinda Das had to leave ^rikhanda in his old 
age and settle at the village of Telia Vudhuri on 
the Pudma. 

Govinda Das belonged to the Vaidya or the 
physician caste. His elder brother Rama Chandra 
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Brajabull. 


His padas. 


Kaviraja was a famous scholar and a friend of 
Narottama Thakura. It is ‘^aid that Govinda Das 
formerly belonged to the Qakta sect, but having 
recovered from a serious attack of dysentery at 
the age of forty through the help of a devout Vaig- 
nava, he adopted that faith and became a disciple 
of the famous ^rinivasa Acharyya. 

His songs on Radha and Krigha are held in 
great appreciation by the people. They are written 
in that sweet mixed dialect which is called the 
Brajabuli. Bengali by eliminating the Prakrita 
elements, and adopting the more rigid forms of 
Sanskrit has lost some of its natural mellifluousness 
but in Brajabuli we find a preponderance of 
Prakrita words together with a sprinkling of 
Maithili which contributes greatly to the softness 
of the mixed tongue Brajabuli is not the spoken 
dialect of any province ; yet it is not at all an 
artificial dialect. The choice Piakrita vvoids to be 
found in old Bengali together with some of the 
soft-sounding Maithil words are combined in Braja- 
buli in an artistic manner. And the curious medley 
has been made singularly sweet and pleasing to 
the ear by the Vaignavas in the padas. And Govinda- 
das particularly, who imitates Vidyapati in his 
songs, is a perfect master of this mixed language. 
His songs which are only next to those of Chandi- 
das and Vidyapati in poetic merit are quite un- 
matched for their sweetness of language and show 
a wealth of rhythmical expression which brings him 
into the first rank of early Bengali poets. 

In the last years of his life we find the poet 
occupied in making a collection of his songs at 
Vudhuri. 
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close retirement he was occupied in making 
a compilation of his precious songs with a glad- 
some heart.” 

Govinda Das’s padas were sung during his 
life-time by Gokuladas and ^ridas, two brothers 
— inhabitants of Kanchs Gadiya, who enjoyed a 
great reputation in the Vaisnava community as 
singers, and it is related in Narottama-vilasa that 
Vira Bhadra Gosvami and Jiva Gosvami, two great 
apostles of the Vai?nava faith, delighted in his songs 
and being full of admiration for the poet 
embraced him as a mark of their satisfaction 
when his padas were sung before them by the two 
gifted brothers. 

Besides his Bengali padas, Govindaas wrote 
two Sanskrit works of great poetic beauty vis , 
Sangita Madhava and Karnamrita. 

Govinda Das was born at ^rikhanda in] 1537 
A.D. and died at Telia Vudhuri in 1612 A.D. 

I give below two padas by Govinda Das. 
Radha feels that she cannot bear life forsaken 
by Krisna. She says . — 

t ” Let my body after death be reduced to the 
earth of those paths which will be touched by the 

* “ I 

5^5? 11” 

Bhaktiratnakara, Chap. XIV. 

t “ ’IM I 

?t«fl 51^ ’IT® II 

c’n ’irarn? I 

^Tf’i II 
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beautiful feet of Kri§na. Let it be melted into 
the water of the tank where Krisfia bathes. When 
1 shall have expired, let my spirit live as the 
lustre of the mirror in which Krisna sees his face. 
O, let it be turned into a gentle breeze for the fan 
with which he cools himself. Wherever Krisha 
moves like a new-born cloud, may I become the 
sky behind, to form the back-ground of his beauti- 
ful form.^^ 

* He for whose sake the reproofs of the elders 
and the slanderous tongues of the wicked were 
nothing to me ; — he for whom I loved all the ills of 
life as if they were good fortune, — and for whom I 
broke my sacred maidenhood, foregoing the law 
observed by wedded wives, — sttange, passing 
strange it is, that he wants to forsake me * 
How hard is this to believe ! He who would leave 
his palace of •pearls in expectation of meeting me 
and pass the whole night on thorny briers looking 
wistfully towards my path and he for whom timid 
damsel that I am, 1 would walk on dark nights so 

c^i 'on I 

5i4( c^tt m II 

'C. 

CTI ’IT'® I 

'51^ 41^ II 

C^®1 I 
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lost in love that if a venomous snake had coiled 
round my feet, I should have considered it as nupura 
to adorn them, — says Govinda Das, it is not 
possible lor him to forget this great love.” 

Next to Govinda Das we may name Jnana Das 
and Valar^ma Das. Jnana Das was born at 
Kandra, in the district of Birbhum and Valarama 
Das belonged to the Vaidya caste and was an inhabi- 
tant of ^rikhanda His father was one Atmarama 
Das. Both Jnana Das and Valarama Das imitated 
the style of Chandidas in their songs as (jovinda- 
das did that of Vidyapati and the two poets were 
contemporary with Govinda Das. One of the 
most important festivals of the Vaisnavas that was 
ever held in Bengal was the Mahotsava ceremony 
of ^rikhcturi. Narottama Das who had renounced 
the world and embraced the vow of Sanyasin was the 
heir to the ^adi of Kheturi, the deceased Raja, 
Krisha Chandra Datta being his father. As however 
he did not accept the Raj, but made a gilt of it 
to his cousin Santosa Datta, the latter out of gra- 
titude and admiration for the Vai^nava worthy 
called in all membeis of the Vaishava community 
to ^rikheturi at a Mahotsava ceremony held by 
him with great eclat in 1504 A.D. The ceremony 
was a grand success and was in fact an historic 


( f^f»r csitfa II 

^*1 C >11 11” 

Padakalpataru, second chap. 1624th Pada. 
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Jadufian- 
dana Das 
born 15 37. 


event in Vai^hava society having been graphically 
described by many writers, chiefly by Narahari 
Chakravarti who in his Narottama Vilasa gives an 
elaborate list of the important members of the 
Vai^nava community who attended it. Govinda- 
dss, Jhana Das, Valarama Das were all there and 
Vrindavana Das, the famous author of Chaitanya 
Bhagavata, was at the time a hoary-headed old 
man, described as ^venerable and learned^ who 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the cere- 
mony. We also find Vasanta Roy there — the 
clever poet who revised Vidyapati's poems and 
changed his Maithili to elegant Brajabuli in which 
we find his poems in the Bengali collections of 
the present day. The Mahotsava ceremony at 
^rJkheturi is indeed a landmark in the history of 
the Vaisnavas and a sort of light-house discovering 
to our vie\^ a whole panorama of scenes in which 
the illustrious Vaisnavas of the early i6th century, 
wdiose names are so familiar to us by their wTitings, 
played an important part. Besides, the history of 
social manners and customs and ways of life of 
the Vai§havas of that period have been faithfully 
recorded in the accounts of this festival. 

About the other Padakartas w^e jot down the 
following notes : — 

Jadunandana Das, born in 1537 A.D. He wrote 
an historical work called Kariignanda in 1607 at the 
command of ^rlmati Hemalata, daughter of 
^rlnivas Acharyya. He was 70 years old when 
he wrote the above work. Jadunandana, besides, 
tarnslated Govindalilamfita by Krifha Das Kaviraj 
and Vidagdha Madhaba, a drama by Rupa Gosvami 
from Sanskrit into Bengali metrical verse. 
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Jadunandana Chakravarti wrote, Radha Kri^na 
Lilakadamva, a Bengali poem containing 6000 
couplets. He was a disciple of Gadadhara Das. 

Prema Das, (the Vai^nava name adopted by Puru- 
sottama Siddhanta Vagina) was horn in Kulia in 
Navadwipa. He wrote the Vam^i ^iks§, already 
noticed on page 513, in 1712 A.D and translated 
Chditanya Chandrodaya, a Sanskrit drama by 
Kavikari;iapura into Bengali verse. 

Gourl Das, a highly respected personage of the 
Vaisnava community and a contemporary of Chai- 
tanya Deva. It is said that the latter presented 
Gouri Das with a Gita copied by himself and also 
an oar with which he rowed his small pleasure- 
boat on the Ganges. Gourl made an image of 
Chaitanya Deva in Nimba wood when the latter 
was on the eve of taking Sanyasin’s vows. This 
historic image is still worshipped at Ambikanagara 
in Kalns. 

Narahari Sarkara (1487-1540) of ^rlkhanda — a 
friend and follower of Chaitanya Deva. Chaitanya 
Deva is said to have exclaimed when in a trance 
in a village of southern India “ O Narahari, dear 
as my life, where art thou now ? Recite Kri?na’s 
name once more and I will embrace thee.’^ * 
Narahari belonged to the Vaidya caste. His father’s 
name was Narayana. He wrote many padas in 
praise of Chaitanya. 


* “ -stM I 

1” 

Govinda Das’s Kadcha. 


Jadunan* 
dana Chak- 
ravarti. 
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Vasu 

Rama- 

nanda. 


Raya 

Rama- 

nanda. 


Vasu Ramananda — a grandson of Malsdhara 
Vasu who translated the Bhagavata into Bengali. 
Ramananda was a contemporary of Chaitanya Deva. 

Raya Ramananda — the illustrious Prime Minis- 
ter of King Prataprudra of Orissa and author of 
the Sanskrit drama, Jagannatha Vallabha which 
Chaitanya delighted to read Ramananda Ray 
was a great friend and follower of Chaitanya. He 
has left some Bengali padas of singular beauty ; 
the following one finds a place in Chaitanya 
Cliaritamrita and has a deep spiritual meaning 
which must be explained in the light of Vaishava 
philosophy. 

* I. “At first love dawned (on my heart) by a 
glance of his eye. 

2. It went on growing and knew no stop. 

3. When Cupid entered our souls, forgetful 
we became that he was a man and 1 a woman. 

4. O maidens, ask him, how could he have 
forgot all this story now ! 

5. Nor had we, in this love, waited for a secret 
agent or any third party. In this union Cupid was 
our guide.” The idea contained in the 3rd stanza is 
mvstic. 

* “ at’f c'S9i I 

c»ii in m 511% 1 
^ wtfir i 

<4 c»i call 1 

ttcii »tf*r « 

m c’tT^’T ^ Hi c^nsraf '«r!*T 1 

^.1 I” 
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Rama Ray died in 1584 A.D. 

Narahari Chakravarti — author of Narottamavilasa 
and Bliaktiratnakara — the celebrated biographical 
and historical works already mentioned, wrote a large 
number of padas under the name of Ghana ^yama 
Das. There is also another Ghana ^yama — a 
padakarta^ son of Divya Sinha and grandson of 
Govindadas, the illustrious poet. 

Rama GopalaDas — the author of Rasakalpavalli 
(written in 1643 A.D.) wrote many padas of ex- 
quisite beauty and his son Pitamvara Das author of 
Rasamunjari contributed a good number of padas 
to Vaishava collections. 

Jagadananda, a Vaidya by caste. He was a 
descendant of Mukunda, one of the contemporaries 
of Chaitanya. They were originally residents of 
^rlkhanda, but afterwards settled at the village of 
Yophalai in the district of Burdwan. Jagadananda 
cared only for sweet words in his/^^^.y. We have 
come across some of the drafts of his composition 
in his own handwriting which show that he was far 
from being a born poet ; he acquired the power 
of writing poetry by mastering the vocabulary of 
sweet sounding words, as a school-boy acquires 
a knowledge of Geography by noting the places 
in his memory. One of the draft shows that he 
made himself busy to find out the synonyms of 
words to be used in his songs. On the other page 
of the said draft he scribbled doggerels with the 
words on his list ; he cared for nothing else than to 
create a pleasant jingle with them. He writes a 
line and then cuts it through and repeats the 
process several times, all the while evidently 
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^achl 

Nandana, 


Paramec- 
vari Dis. 


Jadunitha 

Achiryya. 


turning over the other page with the object of draw- 
ing upon the vocabulary which seems to be the 
only source of his inspiration ; thus correcting 
words continually with the help derived from it, 
he lights upon highly ornate expressions and com- 
poses a couplet in which rhythm is done to a 
fault, such couplets we find in the Padakalpataru 
and we cannot help enjoying the humour of the 
hcrculian efforts put forth to give them the shape 
in which they are finally presented to us. They 
hardly convey any sense through the jingle of words 
whit h it was the primary object of the poet to create. 
Jagadananda died in 1704 at Yophalai where a mela 
is held every year to commemorate his death. A 
collection of his padas with a learned preface was 
published not long ago by the late Babu Kali Das 
Nath of Calcutta 

Vaifx;'! Vadana, son of Chhakadi Chattopadhyaya. 
Varh^I Vadan was born in the village of P&tuli 
in 1498 A D. 

Rama Chandra — a grandson of Varh9l Vadana. 
He settled at the village of Radhanagara. He mig- 
rated from Patuli to Radhanagara on the Pudma. 
Born in 1534 A D. died in 1584 A.D. 

^achi Nandana — brother of Rama Chandra. 
Besides padas he wrote a poem called the Gouranga 
Vijaya. 

Parame^vari Das. We find a mention of this 
Padakarta in connection with the Mahotsava cere- 
mony at Kheturi which he attended in 1504 A D. 

Jadunatha Acharyya — son of Ratnagarva Acaryya 
a friend and follower of Chaitanya Deva, The 
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family which originally resided at Sylhet migrated 
to Navadvipa during Chaitanya Deva’s life-time. 

Prasada Das — a native of Vishupur in the district 
of Bankura. fie had the title of Kavipati. 

Uddhava Das — a friend of Vaisnava Das who 
compiled the celebrated Padakalpalaru — an in- 
habitant of Tena Vaidyapura 

Ka<lha Vallabha Das, — son of Sudhakar Mandal 
of Kanchagadia and the compiler of a Bengali tran- 
sldtlon of Vilapa Kusumanjali by Ragim Nath 
Goswami. 

Ray ^ekhara or ^a^i ^ekhara — an inhabitant 
of the village of Parana in the district of Burdvvan. 
He lived early in the i8th century. 

Paramananda Sen — a gteat Sanskrit poet who 
aRo wrote padas in Bengali. He was born in 1524. 
He is more commonly known by his title Kavi- 
karnapura. He wrote his celebrated Chaitanya 
Chandrodaya Nataka in 1572 a.d 

Vasudeva Ghosa, Madhava Ghose and Govinda- 
nanda Ghose, three brothers and contemporaries of 
Chaitanya Deva. All of them composed padas in 
Bengali. They were originally inhabitants of 
Kumarhatta, but finally settled at Navadvipa They 
belonged to the Kayastha caste. Vasu Ghosa's 
padas in praise of Chaitanya are the best of their 
kind and they generally form the Gour Chandrika 
or prelude to the, songs of Radha and Kri^na in all 
collection of Vai§hava padas. The present Maharaja 
of Dinajpur is descended from Vasu Gho^a through 
one of his daughters. 
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Champati Ray — a famous Padakarta. We find 
the following line about him in the Sanskrit notes 
affixed to the Padamrita Samudra by Radha mohan 
Thakura. 

There lived in Southern India a great follower 
of Chaitanya by the name of Champati. He is this 
famous Padakarta.^^ 

Daivakinandana, a contemporary of Chaitanya 
Deva and author of Vai?nava Vandana. 

Narasinha Deva — Raja of Pakva Palli whose 
efforts to vanquish Narottama Thakur in a contro- 
versial discussion culminated in complete failure 
and his own acceptance of the creed of the Vai^ha- 
vds. The Raja wrote several padas of great beauty. 

Raja Vir Hamvira of Vi?hupur to whom a re- 
ference has already been made, composed many 
padas some of which we find in the Bhaktiratnakara 
by Narahari Chakravarti. 

Madhavl — a sister of ^ikhi Mahiti and a con- 
temporary of Chaitanya wrote under the name 
of Madhavi Das. She was renowned for her piety 
and purity of life. 

This is, briefly, an account of only a few of the 
great masters of songs who followed Chaitanya Deva. 
A brief notice of some more Padakartas is to be 
found in my Bengali work ‘ Vangabha9a 0 Sahitya/ 
in the Bengali Encyclopaedia — the Vi^va Ko§a and 
in the collection of songs in praise of Chaitanya 


Padamfita Samudra. 
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Deva edited by the late Babu Jagatbandhu Bhadra 
and published by the Vangiya Sahitya Pari9at, 
Calcutta. I give below a list of the Padakartas 
whose padas I have been able to collect up to the 
present with the number of padas they composed 


NAME. 

Ananta Das 

NUMBER NAME. NUMBER 

OK PADAS. OF PADAS. 

47 Ananta Acharyya 2 

Akvar ali 

I 

Atmarama Das 

9 

Ananda Das 

3 

Bhupati Nath 

7 

Bhuvana Das 

2 

Chandi Das 

960 

Chandra ^ekhara 

3 

Champati Thakur 

13 

Chudamani Das 

I 

Chaitanya Das 

15 

^ankara Das 

4 

Qachinandana Das 

3 

^afl ^ekhara 

3 

^yama Chanda Das 

I 

^yama Das 

3 

^yainananda 

7 

^iva Ray 

X 

^ivaram Das 

25 

^ivananda 

4 

^iva Sahachari 

I 

^ivai Das 

7 

^rlnivasa 

3 

^rinivasacharyya 

2 

^ekhera Ray 

176 

Dalapati 

I 

Dina Gho^e 

I 

Dlnahlna Das 

3 

Dukhi Kri$ha Das 

4 

Dukhini 

2 

Daivakinandana Das 

4 

Dharama Das 

3 

Gatigovinda 

I 

Gadadhara 

3 

Giridhara 

I 

Gupta Das 

I 

Gokulananda 

I 

Gokula Das 

I 

Gopala Das 

6 

Gopala Bhatta 

2 

Gopikanta 

f 

Gopiramana 

I 

Govardhana Das 

17 

Govinda Das 

458 

Govinda Ghosa 

12 

Gourmohona 

2 

Goura Das 

2 

Gour Sundara 

3 

Gouri Das 

2 

Ghanarama Das 

14 

Ghana ^yama Das 

35 

Hari Das 

7 

Hari Vallabha 

4 


A list of the 
Pada« 
kartas. 
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NAMF NUMBER 

OF PADAS. 


Harekri^ha Das 

2 

Jagadananda Das 

5 

Jagamohona Das 

2 

J liana Das 

194 

Kavira 

I 

Kamarali 

I 

Kanu Das 

14 

Kalikigore 

179 

Krisha Das 

22 

Kri§ha Prasad 

5 

Lochana Das 

30 

Madhu Sudana 

5 

Manohara Das 

6 

Madhava Das 

65 

Madhavi Das 

17 

Murari Gupta 

5 

Mohona Das 

27 

Natavara 

1 

Nanda (Dvija) 

I 

Narasinha Das 

i 

Narottama Das 

61 

Nava Chandra Das 

2 

Nasir Mamud 

I 

Nrisinha Deva 

4 

Paramananda Das 

12 

Phakir Havir 

I 

Raghu Natha 

3 

Rasamayi DasI 

I 

Rama Kanta 

I 

Rama Das 

2 

Rama Ray 

I 

Raja Sinha Bhupati 

4 


NAME NUMBER 


OF PADAS. 

Hareiama D§s 2 

Jagannatha Dss 9 

Jaykri§na Das i 

Jiianahari Das 2 

Kaviranjana 9 

Kanai Das . 4 

Kamadeva i 

Kri?na Kanta Das 29 

Krisha Pramoda 2 

Laksmi Kanta Das i 

Mathura Das i 

Mahe(;a Vasu i 

Madhava Gho§a 9 

Madhavacharyya 5 

Madhu 3 

Murari Das i 

Mohani Das^ 4 

Nandana Das i 

Nayanananda Das 22 

Narahari Das 22 

Nava Kanta Das i 

Naranarayan Bhupati i 
Nripati Sinha i 

Parame^wara Das i 

Pitamvara Das o 

Phatana i 

Rasamaya Das 2 

Rasika Das 3 

Rama Chandra Das 6 

Rami 2 

Radha Mohona 175 
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NAME. NUMBER 

OF PADAS. 

NAME. 

NUMBER 

OF PADAS. 

Radha Vallabha 

29 

Radha Madhava 

I 

Ramananda 

IS 

Ramananda Das 

I 

Ramananda Vasu 

9 

Rupanarayan 

3 

Sadananda 

I 

Salavega 

I 

Sinha Bhupati 

7 

Sundara Das 

2 

Suvala 

I 

Sekha Jalal 

1 

Sekh Rliik 

I 

Sekh Lai 

I 

Saiyad Martuja 

I 

Tiilasi Das 

I 

Uddliava Das 

1 10 

Vala Deva 

I 

Valarama Das 

131 

Valai Das 

3 

Vallabha Das 

26 

Vaih^l Vadana 

3^ 

Vasanta Ray 

33 

Vasudeva Ghosa 

134 

Vijayananda Das 

I 

Vidyapati 

800 

Vindu Das 

4 

Vipra Das 

6 

Vipra Dasa Ghosa 

161 

Vi^'vambhara Das 

2 

Vira Chandra Kar 

I 

Vira Narayana 

2 

Vira Vallabha Das 

I 

Vira Ham vira 

2 

Vai^nava Das 

27 

Vfindavana Das 

30 

Vrajananda 

I 

Yadunandana 

95 

Yadu Natha Das 

17 

Yadupati 

I 

Ya^oraja Khan 

I 

Yadavendra 

3 


Next to Vidyapati and Chandl Das, the following 
pada-kartas enjoy precedence for their poetical 
excellence and delineation of tender emotions. 


Govinda Das. 
Jnana Das. 
Valarama Das. 
Ray ^ekhara. 
Ghana (^yama. 
6. Rai Vasanta. 


7. Ananta Das. • 

8. Yadu Nandana Das. 

9. VamgiVadana. 

10. Vasu Ghosa. 

11. Narahari. 


This pada literature is a mine of poetry. It 
breathes freedom from the rigid style of the old 
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The padas 
breathe a 
spirit of 
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The advan- 
tages of 
adopting 
Brajabuli. 


The pada- 
kartas pre- 
fer Prakri- 
ta forms. 


writers who were always aiming at classical figures 
of speech. Here we find classical figures only 
occasionally, but more often the poets hit upon 
common-place objects and translate them into apt 
and happy similes. The style of the best amongst 
the pada karfas is free from all slavish imitation of 
Sanskrit models and is full of appropriate homely 
words and happy turns of expression taken from 
common life which discovers the innate strength 
of our language. By adopting the Braja Buli, 
the pada kartas not only made their language a 
fitter vehicle of tender thought, but gave scope for 
contributions to this literature by poets out-side 
Bengal. Hence it is that we find the songs of 
Champatipati, a poet of southern India and of 
Madhavi and Rama Rai, who belonged to Orissa, 
collected in Bengali compilation of songs. These 
poets found it easier to adopt Brajabuli than 
Bengali, as the former had in it a profuse ad- 
mixture of Hindi which people of all parts of 
India spoke and understood. 

In an earlier chapter of our history we have 
noticed that rustic songs such as Mgnik Chandra 
Rajar were full of common place words taken 
from life. The writers of these songs could not use 
Sanskritic expressions simply because they were 
illiterate ; but the pada literature of the Vai 9 havas 
abounds, as 1 have already said, in loose Prakrita 
forms — not as a result of ignorance of Sanskrit, 
for these poets were almost all Sanskrit scholars, 
but because they had a finer power of perception 
as compared with the poets of the Sanskritic 
school and knew better than they, that the poetic 
vision must be supplied from life and not from 
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classical studies alone. They drew richly, more- 
over, from the living fountain of love that was 
before them — in the ecstasies of Chaitanya’s divine 
love. 

As in style of composition, so in their descrip- 
tions of social life, the same spiiit of freedom 
dominates. In the poetic literature of the Hindus, 
the fidelity of woman h£is always formed the loftiest 
theme and has naturally supplied the highest 
poetic inspiration. ButVai§nava literature glories 
in Radha who breaks the sacred ties of domestic 
life and walks in the unrestrained path of freedom 
from all social bondage. How could a society so 
rigidly fastidious in point of woman’s honour ad- 
mire Radha and allow her such an elevated 
place in their literature ? The answer is a very 
simple one Radha, as has been already said, is a 
religious symbol — a typification of the free wor- 
ship offered by the human soul to God In Bengali 
songs the spiritual significance of this svmbol has 
been made apparent by associations with Chaitanya 
J3eva — Radhs having been lepresented in them 
as the very spirit of God-realisation manifested 
by the great devotee. 

Besides, viewed in a spiritual light, domestic 
relationship has been given a greatly elevated 
place in the literature of the Vaisnavas. In the 
parent, in the child, in the friend ai\d in all 
around us, it is the same benign hand that the 
Vaisnavas mark, offering love and unsolicited 
service to us Domestic ties are therefore sacred 
to them. Their literature is a history of this all- 
sacrificing disinterested love. 
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Nothing in return is its motto. The flower 
that defuses its sweet scent does not want any 
return, nor do the rays of the sun that warm you, 
nor the air which you breathe — without which you 
cannot live for a moment, and all this represents 
the sort of love which a real lover must have 
for the world. Those who want return in love and 
consider it a marketable commodity arc not privi- 
leged to have access into the pada literature of 
the Vaisnavas, When poor Radha was dying — 
being forsaken by Krisha, she tells Vrinda Say no 
cruel words to him. His face beautiful as the 
moon will turn pale, if you use rude words. My 
heart breaks at the thought of it.” Yet no one 
could be more cruel than was Krisha to Radha ! 
Tl)is may be denominated mere sentimentalism and 
be unacceptable to the materialistic mind. But the 
Vaiijhavas aspire to pr.irlising nn absolutely resign- 
ed love in life, whi( h has unnumbered woes to 
poison it unless we see < r\ thing in the spirit of 
such love. 

Of the' collections of padas by the Vai^hava- 
masters the most bulky is reported to be Pada- 
samudra, compiled by Manohara Das in the middle 
of the 1 6th century. It is said to contain 15000 
padas. This vast collection has not yet seen the 
light and the only manuscript-copy of the work of 
which we have heard, was with the late Haradhana 
Bhaktinidhi of Vadanganja in the district of Hughli. 
He used to send me songs copied from the work now 
and them, but since hisdeatli I have not been able to 
trace the Ms. The next collection Padamrita- 
Samudra was made by Radha Mohona Thakur 
grandson of ^rinivas ’Acharyja towards the en( 
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of the i6th century. The learned compiler affixed 
Sanskrit annotations to the Bengali padas in his 
collection thereby showing great scholarship. The 
annotations are named as the Mahabhavanusari- 
tika. There are many smaller collections some 
of which enjoy great popularity, such as Padakalpa- 
latika by Goura Mohana Das, Gita Chintamahi, by 
Hari Vallabha, Gita Chandrodaya by Narahari 
Ciiakravarti, Pada Chintamanimala by Prasfida Das, 
Rasamanjari by Pitamvara Das, Lils Samudra, 
Padarnavasar§vali, Gita Kalpalatika and other 
works by unknown compilers. 

But we have not yet named the collection which 
is the best of them all, and deservedly enjoyes the 
greatest popularity. It is Padakalpataru by Vais- 
hava Das. Vai§nava Das, lit. servant of the 
Vaishavas, is the title which the compiler adopted 
in token of humility. His name was Gakulfinanda 
Sen and he was a Vaidya by caste. He was an 
inhabitant of Teha Vaidyapura in the district of 
Burdwan and he compiled his work early in the 
1 8th century. 

It would be difficult to recover Padasaniudra 
which is by far the greatest collection of the Vais- 
nava songs. Of the rest Padamptasamudra by 
Radha Mohon Thakur is a much smaller collection 
than Padakalpataru ; but the compiler has inserted 
in it more than 400 padas composed by himself 
vvhice is too large a number to find place in the 
collection if we consider their poetic excellence. 
In the larger collection by Vaisnava Das we find 
only 27 padas of his own and these he was bound 
to insert as preliminary padas in honour of the 
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great Vai§nava masters. Pada Chintamani though 
a very small collection is a singularly line one 
containing 351 padas. The only defect of this 
work lies in the anxiety of the compiler to select 
padas which please the ear in preference to those 
which appeal to the heart. 

The Padakalpataru is a collection of 3,101 
padas and is divided into four ^akh§s or Chapters. 
The first chapter contains ii pallavas or sub- 
chapters. The number of padas in them is 265. 
The second chapter has 24 pallavas with 351 padas. 
'Fhe third has 31 pallavas with 965 padas and the 
fourth chapter 36 pallavas and with 1520 padas. The 
classification is made in the order in which emo- 
tions grow and develop in the? heart. The subtlety 
and fineness of this classification will interest the 
student of Psychology Thougli the compiler has 
followed the rules of rhetoric in the classification 
of the songs, the songs themselves are not directed 
by rhetoric, but come from the heart of the 
poets direct and appeal to the heart of the readers. 

In the preliminary account given by Vaisnava 
Das in his Padakalpataru we find the following 
lines . — 

* In the line of ^rinivSs Acharyya was born 
Radha Mohana Thakur. Who can describe the noble 
qualities that he possessed. He was a second 
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incarnation of ^irnivSs Acharyya and his heart 
was the true home of love for Chaitanya. R§dha 
Mohana Thakur compiled a collection of padas 
known as Padamritasanuidra (a song-ocean of 
nector) I used to sing the padas from that work 
and was greatly interested in them. I travelled in 
various countries and collected other padas includ- 
ing those found in the Fadamritasamudra in my 
work. He was my model and I compiled my book 
after his work and named it Padakalpataru. ’’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

o 

Chaitanya Deva himself was not the organiser 
of the Vaisnava community that afterwards sprang 
up in Bengal. In fact it was not his mission to 
make codes and regulations for the guidance 
of a small community. He spoke for all men, 
lived for all men, and lost in tlie love of God as he 
was, he was not at all actuated by any desire of a 
secular kind, to establish a community and claim 
the glory of being its founder. But a great idea — 
the idea of equality and freedom — was put into a 
stereotyped and orthodox society. The Chandals 
and the Parias felt that they were no heriditary 
bondsmen ; — the ^udras felt that the Brahmins were 
not the only souls privileged to interpret the truths 
of religion. Freeing themselves from the iron grip 
of Brahmanic rule and the trammels of monastic 
codes, the people of all castes gave quick response 
to the call from the new order that was being 
formed. In the Buddhistic age fallen women and 
men who had lost their caste, flocked to the sanctuary 
of the viharas and shaving their heads as a sign of 
penitence became monks and nuns. On the re- 
vival of Hinduism the portals of society were 
closed against this class of people and they had 
no locus standi in the land of their birth, after the 
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fall of the Buddhistic monasteries. These men and 
women heard of the great idea of universal love 
preached by the Vaisnavas who had raised the 
flag of equality for all men and they quickly res- 
ponded to the call. Chaitanya Deva lived at Puri 
for the last 18 years of his life, and all this time 
he dwelt on man’s relation to God and showed the 
power and beauty of the Divine grace, by his 
own life and example. In Khardah and ^antipur, 
however, Nityananda and Advaitachaiyya initiated 
a great movement for organising the Vaisnava 
community on a new basis. The place is still 
pointed out at Khardah where 1200 Nadas or 
shaven men and 1300 Nadies or shaven women — 
the Buddhist Bhik^us and Bhik?unies came to the 
great Vaisnava apostle Nityananda and surrendered 
themselves to him. He took them into his new 
order. So glad were these people at being admit- 
ted to the new order, that they have since held a 
mela at Khardah every year in commemoration of 
the event. Nityananda is justly called patita 
pavana or “ a friend of the fallen ” owdng to his 
sympathetic attitude towards the out-castes. The 
fallen women of Hindu society also, against whom 
it has always closed its gate wdth iron bars, found 
a place in the Vai§nava community. Widow 
marriage is allowed amongst the lay Vaisnavas, 
who override all considerations of caste ; in fact 
it is forbidden to ask a Vaisnava to what caste he 
had belonged before he accepted the Vaisnava faith. 
With what indignation the Hindu society looked 
upon this movement maybe seen from the following 
slokas in Tantraratnakar. Vatuka Bhairava asked 
Ganadeva if the great demon Tripurasura killed by 
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^iva was altogether annihilated or still lived in the 
form of a spirit, Ganadeva answered. 

*^‘The great demon Tripurgsura being killed by 
^iva reduced himself into three parts in great rage, 
and devised many plans for the overthrow of 
the ^aiva religion, and for misguiding the people 
and taking vengence on the followers of ^iva. 
The first part appeared in the womb of ^achl 
Devi and came into the world as Chaitanya ; 
the second part was incarnated in Nityananda 
who wcilded a great power and the third 
as Advaita. Assuming these three forms this 
lord of the demons came to earth in the Kali Yuga 
and deluded the world by teaching effeminacy.” — 
effeminacy because Chaitanya Deva did not re- 
cognise such cruel rites in religion as human or 
animal sacrifices, but taught that one should know 
his sins and in a truly penitent spirit approach his 
God with tears ’ The Vai$havas abstained from 
fish and meat altogether and from all intoxicating 
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drugs and liquors ; they were thus effeminate in 
the eyes of those who drank wine, took gSnjS, ate 
all kinds of meat and were followers of kapahks — 
those dreadful people who could perpetrate the 
most heinous crimes without a blush. 

The lay Vaisnavas as a retort composed slokas 
to prove that Cliaitanya was Visnu incarnated in 
the flesh and interpolated them in the manuscripts of 
the Vamana Purafia, the Vayu Piuaha, the Naradiya 
Purana, the Bhovisya Puraha, the Matsya Purina, the 
Vi§hu Jamala, the Garuda Purana, the Visfiu Purafia, 
the Kurma Puraha, the Devi Puraha, the Skanda 
Puiaha, the Valmiki Puraha, the Nfisinha Puiaha, 
and in the Mahabharata. These slokas signify In 
the form of a prophecy that God will be incarnated 
in Chaitanya Deva in kali yj4va 

The activity with which the Vai?havas proceed- 
ed with their task of reforming society was re- 
markable. There is no sphere of Bengali life 
which does not bear the stamp of their influence. 
At early dawn in the winter-months every village 
ill Bengal resounds with the kirtans of a class of 
Vai^havas called the Vairagies who visit every 
house, from the hut of the rustic to the palace 
of the Raja, calling upon all to rise from their 
bed and offer thanks to God, as another day 
his dawned. Am ingst the Tipras, a hill-tribe 
living in the hills of Tippera, who speak broken 
Bengali, I found in circulation such learned Vais- 
nava woiks as the Chaitanya Charitamrita and the 
Chaitanya Bhagavata. Many of these rben wear 
tilak marks like the Vaisnavas, and the Manipurians 
are all zealous followers of the creed of. Chaitanya 
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Deva. The people of Orissa are more devoted 
followers of Cliaitanya Deva than even the Ben- 
galees. The Vai^navas were anxious to do away 
with the pride of caste altogether. The Pada- 
kartfis and other authors amongst the Vai?havas 
have adopted the title of Dss or servant in the place 
of their family surnames as a mark of humility. 
This word Das in the orthodox society of Bengal is 
exclusively used by castes inferior to the Brahmins. 
But in the Vaisnava literature all good Brahmins, 
not to speak of the inferior castes, delight in calling 
themselves ‘Das* and thereby eliminate the titles 
indicating their family status; this has often made it 
exceedingly difficult for us to find out to what caste 
or family a certain author amongst the Vasinavas 
belonged. 

The whole of the old Bengali literature sub- 
sequent to Chaitanya Deva bears the mark of the 
influence of the Vaisfiavas. The original Ramayana 
by Krittivas is lost, but from fragmentary manus- 
cripts of the i6th century that liave come to hand, 
we may surmise that the poet conformed to the 
original epic of Valmiki though he considerably 
abridged it ; the interpolating hands of later writers 
are, however, distinctly traceable in the subsequent 
manuscripts and in the modernised version of the 
work which is found in the market. In this book 
we find the Rak?asas or demons metamorphosed 
into saints and Vai§navas. In the whole range of 
our literature we can scarcely find a more curious 
matter than this transformation by Vai 9 nava poets 
of tht- Rsksasas of the Pfimayana. In the original 
epic of Valmiki they are great warriors,— fighting 
to the last on the baitle-field with unflinching 
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heroism. But in the modern editions of Krittivasa^s 
RamSyana we frequently meet a great Rak^asa 
on the battle field will) the spirit of a devout 
Vaij?nava; he sees in RSma an incarnation of 
God, and when such a feeling dominates in his 
mind the battle field is naturally transformed 
into a pulpit and sermons and hymns become 
the order of the day. Viravahu a Rak?asa, son 
of Ravana has come to fight with Rama in the 
battle field. Here is the description : — * “ From the 
back of the elephant Viravahu beholds Rama. 
His human form with dark blue complexion — 
the colour that we find in a fresh tuft of grass — 
is simply a mask to conceal his divinity. His locks 
hang in beautiful curls and his forehead is large. 
His demeanour is quiet and he is kind to all. The 
marks of (flag), (ihunder-bolt), and of 
(hook) — indicative of divine power — are 

distinct in his person. The bow in his hand is of 
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wonderful structure, and in all parts of his body 
are visible the marks of the great God Visnu. On 
seeing these signs Viravahu was convinced tliat 
Rama was Visnu himself; he threw away the bow 
from his hand and coming down from liis elephant 
prostrated himself with closed palms before Rama 
and said in great humility, ‘I am a poor being, 
O Lord, have mt rcy on me. All praise be to thee 
O Rama — the refuge of the world. Thou that art 
truthful and master of thy passions^ — an incarna- 
tion of Vi§hu, to thee 1 m.ike my obeisance. Thou 
art the fiist principle of the universe and in thee 
rests the phenomenal world. The Gods of the 
Trinity form a part of thee. The Vedas Sama, Rika, 
Yaju and Atharva have all originated from thee, 
O Lord. It is not in my power to desciibe thy 
infinite attributes.’^ 

Tarani Sen, another R§k?asa warrior comes 
with the tilak marks and Rama’s name stamped all 
over his body like a true Vai§nava; and even the 
great Ravana addressed Rama, his foe, with closed 
palms,* ‘‘ I have committed endless sins ; pardon me, 
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0 Lord.’’ 'Fhis may look odd, but one thing ought 
to be borne in mind in order to understand the 
situation. Faith in the incarnation of God was 
the dominant idea of that age in Bengal. If it 
were po'^sible for us to realise the psychological 
condition of a soul wlio fervently believed that the* 
p.Tson before him was God himself, — God who 
created the universe — the all merciful divinity in 
human flesh b(^foie him — what else could he do than 
sing his praises in devout worship as Viravahu or 
Tarani Sen did. In Bengal the peoples’ mind at 
the' time was full of the God-man Chaiianya who 
had passed away like a heavenly vision. Jag§i, 
MaJliai, Bhilapaiitha, and Narop, great moral 
wrecks who oald not resist the sp di ot hi^ faith 
and became converts to tht‘ creed of love, — gave 
shape to the character of the Kaksasas of the 
Ra nayaha and the old mythology revived by a new 
touch of living histoiy. The infidels figured as 
demons, and the battle-field was tiansformed into 
the scene of their reformation. The great person- 
ality of Chaitanya with his overflowing faith in 
God figured as the incarnation of Visiiu and 
modelled the Rama of old Valmiki in a new shape. 
Thus the material of the epic was curiously recast to 
form a new page ot history, and all the incongruities 
and oddities which may strike us, become clear 
when we understand why the Ramayana in this garb 
attracted the people of Bengal, — the change being 
form a battle-field to the Sankritana ground, from 
animosity to love, from fiction toTeality. 

In the songs of Uma which form a part of ^akta 
literature, we find one poet* describing her as 
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going to gostha or the meadows to tend the cows. 
This feature is evidently attributed to her in imita- 
tion of Krisna's gostha ; the tender sentiments 
of Ya^ods are not unoften attributed to Menaka, 
mother of Urns in the literature of the ^aktas. 

We find the ^iva of the Vedas transformed into 
an altogether different God in the Puranas. New 
features were added to his character which belong- 
ed to Buddha and thus he was represented in a 
light which satisfied the requirements of a particular 
period when Buddhistic idt-as predominated. This 
process of continually remoilelling the gods in ac- 
cordance wdth the demands of paiticular epochs of 
Indian religious history, continues up to the present 
day, and it is this genius of the people of Bengal for 
giving a shape to the hoary gods of the Hindu- 
pantheon suitable to the tastes of the times, that 
keeps up a perennial flow of inspiration derived 
from the particular form of religion that may be 
prevalent at the time, ^iva himself takes on the 
Vai^nava stamp in some of the songs composed 
in his honour after the advent of Chaitanya Deva. 
We quote a song below to illustrate this ; — 

* “ ^iva losing all consciousness by taking drugs, 
dances in the company of ghosts. His horn 
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sweetly sounds the name of Krisna. *Dhustura 
flowers adorn his ears; and his eyes have a mad 
look from taking Dhustura drug ; his robe of tiger- 
skin is falling off from him/' 

This dance of ^iva is quite distinct from the 
destructive dance of the Rudra Deva of the Vedas. 
The dancing described in this song reminds us 
rather of the dance of Chaitanya Deva in his 
spiritual ecstasy. The look of madness, the 
repeating of Krisna^s name, the loose robes, — the 
company of low-caste people who joined in his 
processions, as represented by the ghosts of ^iva, 
all significantly point to the Vai^nava influence, 
without which this dance of Qivr becomes mean- 
ingless ; it is a dance in spiritual ecstasy and 
should not be confounded with the dance of the 
. destroyer of the universe that ^iva originally was. 
Qiva^s love for drugs in this song symbolises the 
excess of emotion verging on madness which 
characterizes the Vaishava dance in a Sankirtana 
party. 

Thus we see that Vaisnavism influenced the 
socif ty of Bengal in all Its different sections ; 
neither ^aktas nor ^aivas couhl resist that influ- 
ence. The prevailing creeds strengthened them- 
s-^lves by assimilation of the attractive features of 
their more successful rival, such as has gone on 
from the beginning in Hindu society. 

During the Pauranic renaissance Bengali litera- 
ture had not yet reached the stage when scholars 
couM undertake writing in that language without 
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some sort of apology The activities of those 
who translated Sanskrit works into Bengali were 
employed in diverse channels, and works of great 
literary merit and scholarly patience had been 
already pioduced in our tongue ; but in the vast 
literature belonging to the Painanic Renaissance 
we scarcely come across one work in which its 
author does not refer to a command from a god 
to undertake a work in Bengali — communicated 
to him in a dream, — as if the stigma of such a 
humble undet taking would be removed by attri- 
buting it to divine inspiration The authors of 
Dharma Mangala specially are fond of describing 
such dreams. In one of these the god Dharma is 
said not only to have directed its author to under- 
take a Bengali poem in his honour but to have 
condescended so far as to supply him with the ink, 
pen and paper for the purpose. The authors seem 
to have been always in great apprehension of 
what people might say of their adoption of the 
popular dialect for writing books ; and in their 
dreams, we feel this throbbing pulse of fear, and 
an anxiety to prove to their honest, god-fearing 
and credulous countrymen that they had only acted 
under heavenly commands, which they were bound 
to obey. 

Vaishava literature is free from such preten- 
sions. No writer amongst the Vai^navas refers 
to dreams. Bengali language was no patois to 
them. The language in which Chaitanya spoke, — 
in which in yet earlier times Chandidas had 
written, was sacred in their eyes. Some of the 
Vai?nava works in Bengali such as the Padamrita- 
samudra by ^rinivas Ach^ryya and Chaitanya 
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Charitamfita by Kri^fta Das Kaviraja have appended 
to them scholarly Sanskrit annotations, and Nara- 
hari Chakravarti in his Bhaktiratnakara quotes 
Bengali verses from the works of the preceding 
writers as authority. Bengali was thus raised to 
the same literary status by tiie Vai^navas as the 
Pali language was by the Buddhists, and no apology 
is put forward by renowned Sanskrit scholars such 
as Kri^fia Das Kaviraja, and Narahari Chakravarti, 
for adopting Bengali as their vehicle in conveying 
the loftiest thoughts on Vedanta Philosophy and 
other serious subjects. 

Bengal was during this period the scene of 
animated disputes between ^aktas and Vai§havas. 
The Vaishavas would not name the Java flower 
because it was the favourite of Kali, the goddess 
of the Qaktas. They called it od. The word Kali, 
which also means ink, they would not use as it was 
the name of the goddess ; they coined the word 
sahai to signify ink. The ^aktas, on the other 
hand, would vilify the Vaishavas by all means 
that lay in their power. Narottama Vilas has a 
passage describing how the ^aktas went to the 
Kali's temple and prayed that she might kill the 
followers of Chaitanya Deva that very night.^ 
When the great Narottama Das died, a body of 
^aktas followed his bier clapping and hissing as a 
sign of their contempt for the illustrious dead. 
Here is a satirical poem written by a ^akta poet 
about the followers of Chaitanya Deva. 

What a set of evil doers has God created in 
these fools of pretenders who call themselves 
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the followers of Chaitanya ! They say * O tongue, 
take the name of Chaitanya * and this is their 
prayer. When they name Nityananda they roll 
in the dust to signify their devotion. In the name 
of Chaitanya they call upon 36 castes to dine 
in the same place ; and the pariah, the washerman, 
the oilman and the kotal, all sit down cheerfully 
to dinner without observing any distinction of 
castes. They cannot bear to see a Vela leaf or a 
yava flower, the every sight throws them into hyste- 
rical fits. If they hear the word Kgli uttered by 
any one they shut their ears with their hands. 
They pay one rupee and four annas to a Vai^hava 
priest and marry a widow with children ; and in 
their community a Mahomedan enjoys precedence 
in regard to caste being regarded as kulin ! Their 
prayer is ^ Praise be to Kri?na, ^rinivas, Vidyapati 
and Nitai Das ^ and they all have the conceit of 
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being profound scholars. Some of them very 
learnedly agree that the shrine of Vadarika is good 
for nothing; it is worth a kachu (A^um Colocasid)^ 

The above satire levels itself at three points of 
Vai§navism with which the orthodox community 
was particularly disgusted ; the first is the upsetting 
of the rules of caste, the second is remarriage of 
widows in the lower ranks of the Vaisnavas ; the 
third is their utter disregard for gastric ordinances, 
and disownment of the sanctity of shrines. 

The Vaisnava singers took the country by 
surprise by their composition of the Manoharsahi ^h?tunl 
tune. For pathetic chant of tender sentiments 
and for cadence and soul-stirring effects, the 
Manoharsahi tune is without its rival in the Indian 
musical system. As in their ways and views of 
life the Vai§navas broke down the conventions of 
ages and displayed originality and freedom, so 
in thier kirtana songs they rejected the time- 
honoured musical tunes and modes which were so 
greatly favoured by the leading singers of fashion- 
able society, and introduced a new tune — the 
Manoharsahi — full of strange modulations, which 
sounds like a cry from the depths of the soul and 
appeals to the heart by its tender wail, bringing 
tears to the eyes of the hearers often without 
words. This is the tune adopted in the Vai§nava 
kirtanas where the singers^ voice set at naught the 
hard and fast rules of the stereotyped six Ragas 
and thirty six Raginies of Indian music and flowed 

v£i<F 

From a poem by Da?arathL 
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The 

Klrtaniyh 
and his 
party. 


into new forms. It delights the ear and overflows 
the heart with soft emotions — like the tender wail 
of the soul of woman uttered in song and expressed 
in heavenly pathos. The kirtaniya or head- 
singer stands in the midst of his party and describes, 
for instance, the Mathur or the story of Kri?ha 
deserting Vrindavana; his voice trembles as a 
creeper trembles in the breeze, and he paints in 
words set to music how the trees of the Vrinda 
groves looked as if they wept, being wet with 
dews ; how being unable to follow Kri§ha, as 
their roots were fixed to the soil, they moved 
with their boughs in the direction of Mathura ; how 
the cows, stood dumb as if they were painted on 
the air with tears flowing from their eyes, and did 
not graze ; — how the murmurs of the Jumna 
sounded like a deep anthem that rent the heart. 
The shepherd-god left for ever the Vrinda groves, 
reducing it to a scene of desolation and making 
his loves and games a tragedy of the deepest 
woe. When the master-singer sings, the musicians 
of his party stop playing, and other singers 
wait for the direction of their leader which 
is often intimated by a wave of the hand ; even 
the sweet violin stops when the master-singer 
alone holds the audience spell-bound and captivates 
their souls by singing the padas of the old masters. 
When a particular stage is arrived at he gives a 
signal and his party catches the last line of the 
song and resumes the music. Thus the master- 
singer with intervals of music in chorus resumes 
the thread of his tale, stage by stage, and brings to 
completion the whole episode of a story from the 
Bhagavata. 
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In a work called Chaitanya Chandrodaya 
Kaumudi written by Prema Das about the year 
1715 A.D., it is related that king Pratgpa Rudra of 
Orissa was very much moved by the kirtana songs 
sung by the sankirtana party of Chaitanya Deva. 
In reply to a question put by that monarch, Gopi 
Nath Acharyya told him that kirtana songs origin- 
ated with Chaitanya Deva. 

We are not, however, prepared to accept this 
statement as true. Long before Chaitanya Deva, 
in the Court of King Laksmaha Sen, some favourite 
tunes of Bengali kirtana were adopted for singing 
the songs of the poet Jaya Deva, and latterly the 
songs of Chandi Das and Vidyapati began to be 
sung in some of the best modes of Manohara Sahi 
kirtana. These poets had preceded Chaitanya 
Deva by nearly a hundred years. 

But the Bengali kirtana songs and some of the 
popular tunes in which they are sung, were, we 
believe, of an yet earlier origin. They were started 
by the singers of the glories of king Mahipal in the 
loth century and contributed to by the Buddhist 
Mahayanists who had already developed the 
Bhakti-cult. Mahamahopadhyaya HaraPrasada^astri 
says on this head “ The songs of Mahipal have 
already been spoken of. Buddhist songs in Bengal 
became the fashion of the day. This was, I believe, 
the begining of kirtana songs. Kri^hacharyya or 
Kahna wrote his celebrated Dohas, his songs and 
commentaries about this period. There were 
several writers of Dohas and Saliajiya sect of 
Buddhism used to sing Buddhist songs in Bengali 
throughout the country. Lui, Kukkuri, Birna, 
Can^ari, Caitela, BhGsukru, Kahna, Dombi, Mohinta, 
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Saraha, Dheguna, Santi, Bhade, Tandaka, Ranta, 
Kankana, Jayananda, Dhamma and Savara sang 
kirtana songs to the willing ears of Bengali 
peasants and Bengali artisans.^^* 

Though we would thus admit the priority of the 
claims of the Buddhists regarding the invention of 
some of the tunes of kirtana songs, yet there is no 
doubt that these were restricted to a very narrow 
circle of men. The popularity and development 
of kirtana in all its charming forms, especially in 
the composition of the Manohara Sahi tune, belong- 
ed undoubtedly to the Vai$havas. Manohara Sahi 
rapidly attained a luxuriant growth under the 
fostering attention paid to it by the followers of 
Chaitanya Deva. So we need not wonder that in 
the popular notion the credit of oiiginating kirtana 
is ascribed to them. 

We shall here proceed to give a brief history of 
kirtana in Bengal. 

There are four kinds of kirtana* i. Gadana- 
Hati 2. Reheti. 3. Mandarani, 4. Manohara Sahi. 

The names are taken from those of the places 
in which particular kirtanas originated and flourish- 
ed. Gadana Hat is in the district of Maldah, 
Reneti in Midnapur, Mandaran in Katak and 
Manohara Sahi is a Perganna in the district of 
Burdwan. 

Manohara Sahi was created by a clever com- 
bination of the different tunes of the three other 
kinds of kirtana ; it was therefore a later growth. 
The composition produced a singular melody and 


* Preface to Ram Charita by Sandhyakara Nandi p. 12, 
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thus Manohara Sahi quickly surpassed the rest and 
caught the popular fancy. The four recognised 
centres of Manohara Sahi kirtana are the villages 
Kandra and Teora, in Burdvvan, Manadala in 
Birbhum, and Tena in Mursidabad. It is believed 
that a musician named Ganga Narfiyah Chakravarti, 
a Vaisnava of Teora, invented the Manohara Sahi 
by a skilful manipulation of the different tunes in 
which kirtana songs were sung at his time and 
that latterly Mangala Thakur, a disciple of Chaitanya 
Deva’s companion Gadadhara contributed to its 
development and generally improved it. 

Here is a list of some of the celebrated singers 
of Manaharsahi kirtana (from the 15th century 
down to our own times). 


I. Ganga Narayan Chakravarti an 

3. Vadana Chand Thakura ^ 

3. Chandra Shekhera Thakura / 

4. Shamananda Thakura ( 

5. Pulina Chanda Thakura t 

6 Hari Lala Thakura I 

7. Vamshi Das Thakura ) 

8. Nimai Chakravarti 

9. Hara Dhana Das 1 

10. Dina Doyal Das j 

1 1. Ramananda Mitra ■) 

12. Rasik Lai Mitra ) 

13. Vanamali Thakura 

14. Krishna Kanta Das 

15. Damudar Kundu 

16. Krishna Han Hazra 

17. Krishna Doyal Chandra ) 

18. Rama Banerjea ) 

19. Mahananda Mazumder ) 

20. Swarupa Lai Thakura 

21. Viswarupa Goswami 

22. Gopal Das — This singer intro - 

duced the fashion now in 


inhabitant of Teora (Burdwan) 


of Kandra (Burdwan). 

. of Payer (Birbhum). 
of Mereta (Burdwan). 

of Mayna Dal (Birbhum). 

of Kandra (Burdwan). 
of Panch Thupi (Muridabad). 
. of Kandi (Mursidabad). 

of Panthuli (Mursidabad). 

of Sinhari (Mursidabad). 

of Sati (Mursidabad). 
of Soanipur (Mursidabad). 


vogue of adding easy Bengali 
verses to explain the deeper 
meaning of the Vaisnava 
songs, especially those in 
Brajabuli which is hard for 
the people to understand. 
The additions are called 
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Akkara (lit. alphabet) in the 
popular language, and Gopal 
Das wa« known as “ Akharia 
Gopal ” for this innovation of Batipur (Mursidabad). 


23. Gopal Chakravarti 

24. Gopi Babaji 

25. Nitai Das 

26. Nanda Das 

27. Anuragi Das 

28. Sujan Mallik 

29 Krishna Kishore Sarkar 
30. Rusik Das (living) son 
Anuragi Das (No. 27) 
Sudha Krishna Mitra (living) 


31. 

32. 


Das 


Pandit Adwait 
(living) 

33. Siva Kirtaniya (living) 


...of Paraj (Mursidabad). 

..of Kota (Mursidabad). 

. of Tantipara (Birbhum). 

,,,of Maro (Birbhum). 

.. of Dakhinkhanda Mursidabad. 
.. Viranpur (Mursidabad). 

. Kenchotali (Nadia), 
of 

... of Dakhinkanda Mursidabad. 
of Maisa Dal (Birbhum). 


Babaji 

... Kasimbazar. 

... of Kushthia (Nadia). 


Of the living kirtaniyas three are admittedly 
superior to the rest. Their names in order of 
merit may be thus put. I. Pandit Adwaita Das 
Babaji of Kasimbazar. II. ^ivu Kirtaniya of 
Ku^thia. III. Rasika Das of Dakhinkhanda 
(Mursidabad). 

I heard three years ago the kirtana songs of Qivu 
kirtaniya, one of the three great singers mentioned 
above. He sang one of those celestial songs which 
are inspired by deep love. Qivu himself was over- 
powered with emotion when he described Mathur ; 
his voice with its tender modulations and inimitable 
wail touched the heart of the audience, as his own 
heart was touched. We beard the songs in the house 
of Mr. G. N. Tagore, Calcutta, but the audience felt 
themselves to be in the Vrinda groves all the while, 
whither ^ivu had translated them, by calling up a 
perfect vision of the deserted scenes of the shrine. 

The kirtana songs were once a madness in 
Bengal, and even now they carry great favour with 
a certain section of our community. The singers 
are generally acquainted with scholarly Vaifnava 
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works. They commit to memory most of the 
padas of the Vaisnava-masters and it is the people 
of this class who have been supplying the noblest 
ideas of self-sacrificing love to rural Bengal for 
more than 350 years. 

In a previous chapter I referred to the kathakas 
or professional narrators of stories. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the great influence which they 
wield over the masses. They narrate stories in 
the vernacular, from the Bhagavata, the Ramgyana, 
and the Mahabha rata and intersperse their narration 
with songs which heighten the effect of their des- 
cription. The deep religious ideas which underlie 
the stories are discussed at intervals by the kathaka 
and no one can be successful in this profession un- 
less he is endowed with oratory, a sweet voice, and 
the power of raising tender emotions in the mind 
of his audience. We can trace the custom of such 
narration as early as ti)e times of the Ramayato ; 
it may be even earlier ; we find Valmiki who 
lived many thousand years ago refer to a class 
of people whose avocation it was to narrate stories 
(See Ayodhya kanda, Chap, 69.) ; but the manner in 
which the modern kathakas deliver stories with 
the object of imparting religious instructions and 
inspiring devotional sentiments in Bengal is derived 
from the Vaishavas. There are formulae which every 
kathaka has to get by heart, — set passages describ- 
ing not only ^iva, Lak^mi, VifAu, Kri§na, and 
other deities, but also describing a town, a battlefield, 
morning, noon and night and many other subjects 
which incidentally occur in the course of the 
narration of a story. These set passages are com- 
posed in Sanskritic Bengali with a remarkable 
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kathakas. 
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jingle of consonances the effect of which is quite 
extraordinary. I quote here some of these 
passages. 


Description of a dark night. 

* It is the depth of night ; — an impenetrable 
darkness pervades all objects, — the lily droops, and 
the fragrance of the kumuda flower delights us, — the 
sound of beetles rise from the earth , — the birds 
are silent for a time and a network of stars is 
spread over the firmament. The woman who 
secretly goes to meet her lover is awe-struck in 
this thick darkness, and, losing her way, stops at 
every step and proceeds with difficulty ; in the deep 
shade of the forest move the tiger, the bear and 
other ferocious animals in search of prey. At 
such quarter of the night, the cries of the jackals 
break the slumbers of lovers who wake for a 
moment to listen, and again fall asleep in each 
other\s arms.” 


* “ ni? *r(^i 
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The descriptions are often highly poetic, and 
produce almost a pictorial effect on the mind. 
Thus in the description of noon* The buffaloes 
and bears dipping themselves in a pool doze with 
half-closed eyes ” or in that of a cloudy day ; — t 
“ The eastern sky is radiant with the bow of Indra, 
(the rainbow), it appears as if the god himself 
comes riding on his elephant — the clouds, and 
twanging his great bow. A shooting light dazzles 
the eye as his thunder falls, the storm roars and 
the terrible sound frightens the traveller, — the birds 
in great alarm flock around the trees and raise a 
confused chatter” and in similar descriptions pictures 
of Indian scenes with which we are all familiar are 
instantly recalled to the mind. 

But the descriptions of gods by far excel the 
rest and possess a peculiar charm with the Hindus. 
The words are so cleverly strung together as to 
create visions of sublimity and beauty by asso- 
ciation. 

I have a book of formulae supplied to me by a 
kathaka, in which I find set passages on the follow- 
ing subjects. 

* “ f^’Ti ” 

’ll? #^5 
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I. A city. 2. Noon day. 3. Morning. 

4. Night. 5. A cloudy day. 6. Woman’s 

beauty. 7. The sage Narada. 8. Vi§nu. g. Rama 
10 Lak^mana. n. ^iva. 12. Kali. 13. Sarasvatl. 

14. Laksmi. 15. A forest. 16. War. 17. Bhagavati. 

Curiously enough these set passages though 
written in a highly artistic and poetic style are in 
prose and they are sung as if they were songs. 
The effect is not at all marred by the prose-forms 
in which they are couched. Being set to a chant, 
they sound highly poetic and do not at all jar on 
the ear. 

I shall here attempt at giving a short history of 
some of the most illustrious kathakas. 

We have not been able to gather much infor- 
mation on this head. We, however, know that Rama 
Dhana ^iromahi was one of those princes amongst 
kathakas who could move the audience as they 
liked, so much so that occasionally enormous 
amounts of money were paid as gifts to him by 
rich parties who became spell-bound, as it were, by 
the power of his brilliant oration. He was an in- 
habitant of the village Sonamukhi in the district 
of Burdwan. He lived about 150 years ago. Gada- 
dhar ^iromani was his worthy contemporary and 
was an inhabitant of Govardafiga. Dharanl 
Kathaka, a nephew of Rama Dhana ^iromahi, 
wielded an extraordinary influence over the 
masses, and especially over the women-folk of 
Bengal, half a century ago. It is said that he was 
so extraordinarily gifted, that from tragic tales 
which drew forth profuse tears from the audience, 
he could suddenly pass on to satire and comic 
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subjects making the whole house burst into peals 
of laughter before the tears had dried in their eyes. 
Kri^fia Mohana ^iromani of Kodalis in 24-Per- 
gannas was his great rival. Another kathaka of great 
renown who lived about this time was ^ridhara 
Pathaka who contributed a large number of songs 
to the literature of Kathakata. 

To-day Ksetra Natha Chudamani of Bagbazar, 
enjoys the esteem and admiration of a large sec- 
tion of the Hindu community of Bengal. As a 
story-teller there is no kathaka now living that 
can approach him. His songs and highly poetic 
descriptions call up vivid pictures before the mind. 
Krisna-kathaka of Shampukur is a person of 
superior scholarship but as narrator of story he 
stands below Ksetra Chudamani. 

The kathakas of the old school were scholars, 
poets, and finished singers. The effect which 
their narration produced was wonderful. Born 
story-tellers as they were, their oration was 
coupled with power of music, the effect of all 
which was heightened by their command over 
language and their great scholarship. All this 
made them the most popular figures in Bengali- 
society and it is impossible to describe the hold 
which they had upon the women of our country. 
When their day’s work was done, they would 
hasten in the evenings to hear the stories narra- 
ted by kathakas at the house of some one who was 
generally a man of means and of religious tem- 
perament. The stories inspired the minds of 
women by instances of the lofty sacrifice that Hindu 
wives have made for the sake of virtue, chastity 
and faith. In the case of great and illustrious 
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kathakas noticed above, they paid little heed to the 
stereotyped passages in their description. They 
composed songs extempore and sang them accord- 
ing to the requirements of their story. 

As I have said, it was the Vai?navas to whom 
the kathas or stories owe the elegant form in 
which we at present find them. The Vaisnava 
goswamies or priests have up to the present day 
the monopoly of this profession. I shall here 
briefly narrate a story told by the Vaisnava kathakas 
to show the kind of moral and spiritual instruction 
which it is the aim of the kathakas to imprint on 
the minds of their audience which chiefly consist 
of the women-folk 

The story of Dhara and Orona. 

Pariksita asked what were the meritorious 
Dhara acts performed by Ya^oda, the mother of Kri?na 
and Drona. which the Lord of the universe condescended 
to become her son. 

^uka Deva said in answer . — 

At one time ^ivaand Vi^nu wanted to test the 
devotional feeling of their followers on the earth. 
Durga, the wife of ^iva, accompanied them. 

They came down on the earth in disguise : — 
Vi§hu as a young man apparently very poor, ^iva 
as an old man bending under the burden of four- 
score years, and Durga as an old woman stricken 
with age and disease. 

They came to a village where a certain ^regthi 
(merchant) was known for his great faith in the 
^aiva religion. He was a money-lender and had 
amassed immense wealth by this avocation. It was, 
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noonday when no Hindu, however poor, would turn 
a guest away from his door if he wanted food. 
Visfiu entered the house when the money-lender 
was negotiating with a customer as to the percent- 
age of interest on a certain loan. The god applied to 
him for help saying that his father and mother both 
old and decrepit, were stricken with hunger, and 
wanted shelter and food at his house for the day. 
The ^resthi looked at him, and, without replying, 
went on talking on his business, till it was high 
time for dinner and he rose to leave Visfiu now 
again asked him if he could give three persons food 
and shelter for the day. The ^resthi did not deign 
to give any reply even to this, but as he passed 
into the inner appartments, dismissing all his men, 
he replied briefly saying that it was now high time 
to worship ^iva, before which he never tasted 
any food, — so it was a sin on his part to detain 
him by requests of a secular nature. Vi§nu came 
back to ^iva and related the story to him and to 
Durg§, and they were both greatly mortified at 
this conduct of one whom they had believed to be 
a pious man and their devout follower. 

Vi^nu now led them to the western extremity of 
that village ; it was afternoon, a dense wood lay 
before them, the trees of which glistened with the 
light of the western horizen ; the champaka and 
at act flowers peeped through small vistas, lying 
hidden in the shade of large acvatha and cimula 
trees which abounded there. There they espied a 
small hut, a straw-roofed mud-hovel, very neat 
and pleasant to look upon, lying in a sort of woody 
covert, — ^unwilling as it were from shyness to show 
itself to men, 
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A damsel 
of sixteen. 


Vi9nu led them on to the hut, — through a 
jungly path wreathed with flowering plants 
that could not all have grown there naturally ; 
some tender hand must have tended them as ap- 
peared from the wet ground underneath proving 
the care with which they were watered. As they 
came to the door of the hut they saw a damsel of 
sixteen eyeing them with a look of curiosity. She 
was poorly dressed in a single sadi not long enough 
to cover her decently. Her profuse black hair fell 
in luxuriant curls down her back ; she was beautiful 
as a goddess, with timid eyes and a countenance 
the purity of which was like that one finds in a 
jessamine flower when it first opes its petals. She 
had a vermillion-mark on her forehead and a piece 
of thread was tied round her left wrist, both indi- 
cative of the sacred vows of wifehood. She came 
and though of a shy and quiet nature she was 
free from that excess of coyness which generally 
marks the Hindu wife. She asked in a soft mur- 
muring tone as to what the young man wanted. 
Vi^nu said what he had said to the ^re^thi ; he 
wanted food and shelter for three persons for the 
day. The woman replied “ My husband has gone 
out to beg alms and will return presently , in the 
meantime kindly wait here,” “But where can we 
stop? You have a single hut and no seats, no 
articles even of every-day use. What have you to 
offer for our comfort, fatigued and worn out as we 
all are, specially my old parents ?” She showed a 
great anxiety to please and said, “ O sirs, if at this 
late hour .of the day, you go away from my doors 
without tasting any food, all my virtue will be lost. 

I am poor, but I crave your indulgence ; pray wait 
here, my husband will be back quickly^\ 
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She had no metal plate or any other article 
of every-day use. The leaves of cala trees gather- 
ed from the wood served as plate for the poor 
husband and wife, and they also made cups of 
those leaves for drinking water. Vi?ftu and the 
other two deities sat down in the hut and the old 
people looked exhausted and fatigued, unable to 
speak as if their last hour had come. Vi^hu said 
Look madam ! my parents will shortly die as 
appear from thier condition. You are a very poor 
woman ; if death occurs in this hut, it will put you 
to great inconvenience and trouble ; allow us to 
depart, I will carry them on my shoulders and seek 
another place.” The damsel softly said ^‘Dear sirs, 
stay here, it would be a greater sin to send away 
dying men from my house. What may befall me 
I don^t care; but my present duty I cannot avoid ; 
the rest is in the hands of one who owns this 
house.” Asked Vi?nu in wonder ; ‘‘You said it was 
your husband who lived with you here ; what 
other owner of the house is there ?” She replied 
“ My husband has told me that Vifnu, the Lord of 
the universe, is the owner of this house, as indeed 
he is of everything we see. We are here to carry 
out the wishes of the master and have no idea of 
our own happiness or misery.” Vi9nu said ‘ Have 
you not up till now taken any food ? It is a late 
hour.^ She replied : ‘ My husband has gone to beg 
for alms, he will bring what Providence may grant. 

I shall cook the food and offer it to Vi?nu first ; 
then we shall reserve a portion for any guest that 
may visit our house, and what remains my husband 
will partake of and I shall eat what may be left in 
his plate.” “So late an hour in the day and no 
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To the 
grocer’s 
shop* 


food ! Don^t you feel hungry She only smiled 
sweetly at the query without saying anything. 
It was nearly evening and the husband had not 
yet returned. Vi^nu seemed to grow impatient 
and said that by detaining them in the place 
she was practically starving his dying parents 
to death. At these words the eyes of the damsel 
grew tearful ; with the leaves of cala trees formed 
into a sort of cup she brought a little water for 
them and poured it on their parched lips and looked 
at them with such an affectionate tenderness as 
seemed to soothe their very hearts and would have 
had a healing effect on them if they had really been 
what they seemed to be. Vi^hu said It is evening 
now, I can stay no longer. I must go away with 
my parents.*^ She fell at the feet of Vi^nu and 
said Brahmin, my vow of serving guests is going 
to be broken ; if you would kindly help me to be 
true to it, wait a moment ; not far off is the shop 
of the grain-seller ; I will go to it though I never 
did so before, and will come presently back with 
articles of food. I am sure the grocer knows my 
husband and will give me credit.’ She went to 
the shop through mazy paths, through briers aiid 
flowers, like a silvan goddess. Her curling hair fell 
down to her waist ; she wore no ornaments save 
a rosary round her arms, but her youthful charms 
did not want any artificial help; they fascinated 
the eyes that looked upon her ; she was innocent 
and full of piety and did not know the wicked 
ways of the world. When she arrived at the shop, 
the grocer was struck with her beauty, all the people 
assembled there felt the charm of her presence, 
and the man asked her what \t was that she wanted, 
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She said My name is Dhara ; my husband is 
the ascetic Brshmin who comes to your shop to 
purchase food every day/^ You mean to say that 
you are the wife of Dronathat poor pious Brahmin. 

I never saw you before, nor knew that you were so 
beautiful.^ Dhara said I have guests at my house. 

If you kindly help me by giving me grain on credit, 
with ghee and fuel, my husband will pay the bill. I 
have no money.” ^ 0 yes, you have much with you 
to pay me. I hope you will not deprive me of 
what you have,^ — said the grocer in a low tone. 

Dhara — a sincere soul — who knew no sin wonder- 
ingly said, ” What have I got to repay you with ?” 

Promise that you will pay me what you 
have,” added the man in a soft tone. In her 
eagerness to serve her guests, the innocent and 
pure-hearted Dhara gave the promise. The shop- 
keeper dismissed his other customers and gave 
a sufficient quantity of food-grains, ghee and 
fuel for the three guests and put them into a 
basket. He said, Now is your time to pay before 
you leave.” Dhara rejoined that she did not know 
what she had to pay and wonderingly asked him to 
tell it. The wicked man said, “ 1 want only a touch 
of your rising breasts.” Dhara stood silent for a 
moment, thinking of the promise she had given, 
which was inviolable. All of a sudden she seized 
a sharp knife that lay in a corner and with that The 
cut her breasts off and bleeding profusely present- 
ed them to the shopkeeper, who swooned at the 
sight. She now lifted the basket of food on her 
head bleeding all the way and came to her hut. 

Vi?hu came out and was horror-struck at the sight. 

The disguised deities all hastened to the door, and 
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asked what had occurred to cause that heart-rending 
sight. She said, ‘‘ Revered guests, prepare your food 
and help a poor woman to be true to her vows. I 
have prayed to Vifhu night and day that my vows of 
purity and unswerving truth to God and man might 
be preserved all through my life, and I am glad that 
even at the cost of life I am able to be true to 
them” Vi^fiu knew what the matter was, and 
Durga suddenly assumed her heavenly form vield- 
ing the celestial trident, her head resplendant with 
a halo of light, and was about to proceed to kill 
the wicked man, but ^iva stopped her. Vi^ftu 
said, *‘You are bleeding to death for the sake of 
your guests. Take my blessings. In your next life 
you will be called Yagoda and I shall incarnate 
myself as Kri?fta and suck the breasts which you 
did not really present to that wicked man, but to 
God as offering for the sake of truth.” ^iva, who 
had by this time assumed his divine form, looking 
like a mount of silver — with his matted locks 
through which the stream of the Ganges flowed, said, 
And I shall protect the Vrinda groves when 
Kri^ha will be incarnated there.” Said Durga I 
shall be Yogamaya, the presiding deity of Gakula 
where Kri^Aa will play the shepherd-boy and 
preserve the milkmen and their cattle.” And they 
all said, “ Blessed be thou, for thou hast lived a 
pure life and known how to die for truth and for 
services of men. 


Such are sOitne of the stories related by kathakas 
which, with their songs and interpretation of Sans- 
krit texts produce a wonderful effect on the masses. 
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As I have said before, a story like that of Dhara 
and Drona ordinarily takes five hours in narrating ; 
I have given only the gist of it. It is impossible 
for me to give any idea of the effect produced by 
working it up into detail as the kathakas do. 

The kathakas invariably begin with a prelimi- 
nary invocation of Kri?na. The text from the 
Bhagavata on which they base this is poetical. 
They begin thus : — ^ Where Kri^ha's name is uttered 
the place becomes sacred. All the shrines of the 
world, — the Naimisaranya, Prayaga, Benares, and 
Gaya meet at that place ; the sacred streams of the 
Ganges, the Kaveri, the Kri^ha, the Tapti, and the 
Godavari flow at that place where Krisna^s name 
is recited,* This is a poetical way of expressing 
the idea of the Vai^havas that a simple prayer is 
more efficacious than visiting all shrines, and that 
if God is worshipped in the soul, the sacredness 
of all earthly shrines attends it in the act. 

The influence of Vai^navism materially helped 
the spread of education amongst the masses. We 
often find people of the lower ranks of society re- 
puted for scholarship, ^yamananda belonged to the 
Satgopa or farming caste. But he was a great scholar 
in Sanskrit Grammar. The social life depicted in 
the old Bengali poems of this period shows that 
learning was no longer confined to the Brahmins. 
Mukundaram*s account of the merchant ^ripati 
who is said to have taken a delight in Sanskrit 
poetry and drama and his description of the 
education given to his son ^rimanta who in his 
early years read Bharavi, Magha, Kumar Sambhava 
and other masterpieces of Sanskrit poetry show 
that Sanskrit learning was no longer the monopoly 
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of the Brahmins. In the toh established by 
Vai?havas, pupils from all ranks of society had free 
access. In an account of the education given to 
Dhanapati in his boyhood we find that though he 
belonged to the Bania caste, he had already learned 
to talk in Sanskrit and was well acquainted with 
the Devanagri characters. In the descriptions 
given by Mukundarama who vividly pourtrays every 
detail of social life in Bengal in the i6th century, 
we find the women of the lower castes re- 
ceiving a fair education, not to speak of those who 
belonged to the higher castes. Khullana read the 
forged letter produced by Lahana and expressed 
her disbelief in its genuineness as it was not in 
the handwriting of her husband. 

Bengali in the i6th century, outside the pale 
of the Vai^nava community, was mainly read by 
the people of the lower ranks of society. A large 
portion of old Bengali manuscripts written in the 
16th, 17th and i8th centuries were recovered by me 
from the houses of the people of the lowest castes. 
The bhadraloks or the gentlemanly classes were 
generally interested in Sanskrit manuscripts. But 
I have found old Bengali manuscripts, preserved 
with almost religious care by the illiterate 
rustic people, — handed down to them by their 
ancestors. This proves that their ancestors could 
read and write Bengali though owing to the deca- 
dence of Vai^nava influence, one of the aims 
of which was to enlighten the masses, these people 
had sunk into ignorance once again. Many of the 
Mss. brought to light by me were written by people 
of lower castes. Some of the writers seem to have 
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been expert in the art of caligraphy. I name below 
some of the writers of this class who wrote parti- 
cularly elegant hands. 

1. Harivarhsa copied by Bhagyavanta Dhubi 
(washerman) in 1783 A. D. 

2. Naisada copied by Cri Majhee Kait fa low 
sudra) in 1749 A. D. 

3. Devajani Upakhyana by Ganga Das Sen 
copied by Rama Narayan Gope (a milkman) in 
1747 A. D. 

4. Kriya Yoga Sara copied by Kali Charan 
Gope (a milkman) in 1740 A. D. 

5. Dandi Parva by Raja Narayaft Datta 
copied by ^rirama Prasada Dei (a low sudra) in 
1785 A. D. 

In the houses of Vaifftava scholars, however, 
we find such Bengali works as the Chaitanya 
Charitamj-ita, Chaitanya Bhagavata, and Padakalpa- 
taru carefully preserved side by side with classical 
Sanskrit works. In their eyes Bengali works 
dealing with Vaisftavism were not, as I have said, 
a whit less important than the most sacred 
theological books in Sanskrit. 

Bengali in the Vai?nava period was subject to thel 
influence of Hindi and this I have already mentioned 
on page 387. Many of the great masters of the 
Vai?hava faith lived in Vrindfivana and there was 
a constant exchange of ideas between the people 
of that place and those of Bengal. This circum- 
stance explains why we find such a large number 
of Hindi words imported into the Bengali writings 
of the Vai?fiavas. The PadakartSs held Vidyapati’s 
songs in great admiration and as a result many 
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of them imitated the Maithil forms in their padas 
and the Brajabuli of the Vaifnava -songs is a result 
of this imitation. Thirdly in their attempts to 
propagate the creed of Vai^Aavism all over India, 
the Vaifnavas came in contact with the different 
races of India speaking different languages. Hindi 
had already grown to be the langua franca of all 
India united under the suzerain power of the 
Moslem Emperor of Delhi. Those who had the 
propaganda of their faith to carry to all Indians 
could not help taking recourse to the most con*» 
venient vehicle already available for approaching 
them. The Vai^navas imported a large number of 
Hindi words into their works to make them intel- 
ligible to the people of all parts of India. 

Owing to these causes the works written 
by a large number of Vai^Aavas are more or less 
influenced by Hindi, and instances of 
’W?’, etc., 

are numerous in all Vai?ftava writings, not to speak 
of Brajabuli which is a thoroughly Hindi-ized form 
of Bengali. 

The signs of the case-endings that we meet with 
in the works mentioned in this chapter, show varied 
forms and are very much like what we have dealt 
with in foregoing chapters. The growing tendency 
to use the suffix in the place of ’l^, ’Pf, 
and other words, formerly used to denote the plural 
number, often coupled with a pleonastic % as in 
B^Wlfif^. etc., — found in Narottomavilfts 

and other works-^indicates the development of the 
form fipf which now makes the case-ending in 
Bengali that denotes the plural number. 
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The metres used by the Vaisnava-masters, 
though rich in their forms, do not conform to the 
stereotyped ways of early metrical styles called 
Payara and Tripadi chhandas which were carried to 
perfection by writers with a rigid classical taste. 

In the Manik Chandra Rajar and other writings 
of the Buddhistic period, we find the Pyajara chha?ida 
to be far from being restricted to 14 letters as it 
latterly became ; the latitude taken by the earliest 
writers in sometimes dragging the lines to a tiresome 
length, and not unoften shortening them to abrupt 
and halting rhymes, were the result of ignorance 
and uncultured taste. In the Vaisnava writings, 
however, we find a freedom from the rigidness of 
classical models — not to be mistaken for the in- 
artistic and unrestrained excesses of the vulgar, but 
which is prompted by a superior poetic faculty, con- 
scious of its art, making light of restrictions, though 
keenly alive to the natural rhythm of metre and 
expression. In the following lines the poet over- 
rides Payara chhanda sportively and shows that by 
freeing himself from the trammels of a stereotyped 
metre, he makes the lines more rhythmical and 
artistic. 

snr ii” 

“Praise be to Jaya Deva, the brightest jewel of 
the princes of poetry ; praise be to Vidyapati, a 
store-house of elegant sentiments, and praise be to 
Chandldas, the highest pinnacle of delicate feeling, 

— who is peerless in the world.” 

The poet who wrote these lines was well-versed .j. 
in the Sanskrit classics, as the very expressions he 

76 
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uses, prove ; yet he uses which is not the 

right wordj^it should have been ^5^^. The poet 
knew this quite well, but took the poetic licence of 
using it, for the purpose of making this word rhyme 
more elegantly with ift^ of the previous line. Here 
lies the difference between Vaifftava writers and 
those who are the exponents of the Paurfiftic Re- 
naissance in Bengali. These insisted on the Sans- 
kritic rules without compromise, whereas the 
Vai^ftava poets, often the better Sanskrit scholars 
of the two, would follow their own keen perception 
of happy expression and brook no rules laid down 
by scholars and purists. As in the Payfira chhanda 
so also in our familiar Tripadi^ they introduced 
innovations, yielding to the perception of elegance 
so natural with them. In the latter chhanda the 
first half of a line generally rhymes with the other 
^If and the second line rhymes with the fourth ; 
but here are some verses in the Tripadi by a Vai?- 
ftava poet, in which one half of the fir^t line does 
not rhyme with the other, and yet the elegance of 
the metre does not at all suffer. 

i 

« f*n:^ nff i 

^ 5^51, '5^5? m ii” 

(He wears cloths of a yellow tint because they 
are like me in colour, and as the flute that he 
carries in his hand, sings my name, he holds it 
dearer than his life. Whenever he comes across 
a colour or a scent that remind him of me, he 
moves forward like a mad man with his arms out- 
stretched.) 
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Various metres were invented by the Vaiflihavas 
which please the ear, though they do not conform 
to the style already adopted in Bengali composition. 
Here is an example of long and short lines rhyming 
with each other and producing a singularly happy 
effect by their deviation from ordinary metre 

“ I 

^ ’ICip 11 

I 

^<r » 

<ff*f C%T? I 
^ '«*! ’fT?r » 

^Tm?r 11 

cn I 

ft 

C^tl, • 

?ltc»r ’Jt’l 

(The lovely Radha, steeped in sweet emotions, 
sports with Kri^ha. She puts sweet betels into his 
mouth and kisses him. She puts her arms about 
him in the delight of her heart. They praise 
each other with sweetest words and play together 
on the same flute. Some of the maidens whisper 
softly *‘how charmed is Kri^na by his lady's touch !” 
Others snatch away his flute by force. Kri§na is 
lost in the pleasure wrought by the company of 
the milk-maids.) 


I crive below a list of obsolete words, with their 

7 .... obsolete 

meaning from the works dealt with in this chapter. words and 

their 

^ — to prove : to cure. meaning. 

— authority and power. 

— to tear. 
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— number. 

— without. 

— one who has an ascetic temper of mind. 

— presence. 

— humble solicitations. 

^ WIT— to clean. 

— materials. 

—highly honoured, of an angry temperament 
— to originate from. 

— visible. 

— consciousness of the outer world, 
to be fit. 

— to wipe away: that which is thrown away 
as of no value. 

CPgl — a fervour of devotional feelings. 

— to cut jokes. 

— to a particular direction. 

— emotional. 

— conduct. 

'23 — ordinary, 

ft^fit^—sorry. 

— anxious. 

— great (as 

— flourishing condition. 

to bite. 

— to provoke. 

— where. 

— to accept as a disciple : to admit as a 
kindred. 

— one expert in caligraphy ; One who 
interprets the padas by simple words 
of his own, while singing kirtana 
songs. 

— to sign by hand. 
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^^[—small (as f5^). 

chaff. 

— to rebuke. 

— to have oneself shaved, 
red. 

— mad. 

— to turn away. 

— to wander about. 

C^^1— love 

— affection. 

— anxious. 

rumour. 

— mad. 

— to make signs. 

— completed. 

- wife. 

— finish. 

— a female sympathiser. 

— solicitude. 

— to move with a rod. 

— an ear-ornament. 

— a frog. 

C^t^l — a garden. 

— to shampoo : to serve. 

'©fe' — lips. 

— (from the dark spot on the moon. 

During the Vai§nava-period two persons, en- 
vious of the great esteem in which Chaitanya was 
held, declared themselves to be incarnations of 
Vi?hu and tried to practise deception on credulous 
rustics. Both of them lived 400 years ago, and we 
find them mentioned in the Chaitanya Bhagavata 
and other works with great contempt. One was a 
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Brahmin, — a native of Eastern Bengal; his name 
was Madhaba and Kavindra was his title ; Kavindra 
literally means a prince of poetsi but the Vai^havas 
called him Kapindra or a prince of monkies. The 
other one who was also a Brahmin belonged to 
Western Bengal ; his name is not given, 

but his family title was MalHk. This man called 
himself an incarnation of Vi^hu and the Vaishavas 
gave him the title of Fox. Both in Bhakti Ratnakara 
and in Chaitanya Bhagavata we find many con- 
temptuous epithets bestowed on these two men. 
We have besides seen a number of Sanskrit verses 
in which some details are given about them. 

The Vai 9 nava community gradually grew larger. 
Lay men recruited from the lowest castes formed 
the largest portion of this community. Fallen 
women and Pariahs swelled its ranks and the result 
wa» that the allegory of Radha and Kri^fia was 
made an excuse for the practice of many immorali- 
ties. Chaitanya Deva did not himself organise this 
community, as I have said ; those, who did so, kept 
up its purity during their life-time ; but it gradually 
sank into ignorance and corruption. Not only 
Chaitanya Deva but all his companions aJso were 
deified and the catholicity of views that had charac- 
terised them became a thing of the past. People 
came forward to prove that Haridgs (a Mahomedan) 
was realy a Brahmin as if none but a Brahmin 
could be accepted as a leader even in Vai^hava 
society. The Vaidya and Kayastha leaders of that 
society who once counted Brahmin disciples by 
hundreds gradually lost much of the esteem in 
which they bad been held, because of their having 
belonged to castes lower than that of the Brahmins, 
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and at the present day there is no Kfiyastha 
wami or priest in the Vai^nava community, who 
can claim a Brahmin disciple. The only caste next 
to the Brahmins that still claims Brahmin disciples, 
is the Vaidya, and the descendents of Narahari 
Sarkar of Qrikhanda have a considerable following 
of Brahmin disciples up till now, though their 
number has greatly fallen off. Thus do we find 
Hindu society to be almost proof against any 
attempt to break down the Brahminical caste- 
system. Hindu society has often been seen to 
yield for a time to the inspired efforts of a great 
genius to level all ranks, but, as often, it has been 
found to reassert itself when the new order, after 
its brief hey-day of glory, gradually succumbs to the 
power of older institutions, Buddhism, Vai^havism 
and even Biahmaism, all of which began with an 
ideal of all-embracing love seem each in turn to 
have lost its hold upon the masses gradually. 
There is an inherent power in the social organisa- 
tion of Hinduism, — the power to draw from all faiths 
and nourish itself on the best elements of other 
creeds. Each religion, that comes in contact with 
it, prevails so long as a genius acts in its support, 
but when such inspired help is gone, it finds that 
its strongest points have all passed over to the 
other-side leaving it incapable of coping with the 
resources of the older institution. But though 
much of the influence of Vaifnavism has been lost 
in course of time yet it retains a considerable hold 
upon the masses. Widow-marriage and a disregard 
of the hard and fast rules laid down in the Hindu 
fftstras characterise the lay Vai^fiava community, 
and the Vaisfiavas still preach the doctrines of 
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their faith with great earnestness in backward 
villages. The whole atmosphere of Bengal 
resounds at the present day with songs, recitations 
and the tales told by the kathakas and the kirtan^ 
wallas who belong to that community. These influ- 
ences also invigorate Hindu society as a vvholCj by 
awakening its spiritual consciousness and it is no 
longer at war with the daughter-creed. 

From the incidental descriptions found in 
various old Bengali works we find that during the 
Hindu period not only the merchant-class, but even 
rustic folk, enjoyed great material prosperity. In 
Manik Chandra Rajar gan we find that even the 
children of villagers used to play with golden balls 
^t&l) and that even a maid-servant would not 
touch a cotton sari, but wore silk. An ordinary 
rperchant’s dinner was not complete without fifty 
different dishes with the rice, besides a number of 
preparations of sweets. The tradition of fifty 
different dishes is still familiar in every respectable 
Hindu household and old ladies may even now be 
found who know the art of preparing them. The 
Vai?havas, as I have said, never touched meat or 
fish, but in the preparation of vegetables and sweets 
they were past masters. Lists of the delicious 
dishes prepared by them are to be found in Chai- 
tanya Charitamrita ( Madhya khanda, 3rd and 
15th chapters,) in 2498th pada of the Padakalpataru, 
and in Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangala and other 
works. Details of the preparation of meat and 
vegetable curries with fish, are to be found in 
Daker Vachana, Kavika^ikafia Chandi, and in nearly 
all works of Dharmamaijgala. 
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We have also descriptions of gold plate being 
profusely used by rich men. They used to sleep on 
couches made of pure gold, and when they would 
sit on these they would rest their feet on silver 
foot-stools. In the old stories and folk-lore we 
find references to such fine cloth that when exposed 
to the dew on the grass, it could scarcely be 
seen. The Meghadurhbura sadi, made of an ex- 
ceedingly fine stuff, was a passion with women of 
the upper classes. 


This is only one side of the picture. In Maho- 
medan times the condition of the lower classes 
seems to have been deplorable. No description ol 
distress and want can he more pathetic than the 
account which Phullara gives of herself, For want 
of a cup, liquid food had to be stored up in a hole 
dug in the earth, and often a day and a night were 
passed without any food. The poor were not in- 
frequently subjected to capricious treatment from 
the rich. Many of the large tanks which were 
dug in Bengal at the time, seem to have been the 
work of forced labour. The custom of employing 
men by force without wages, which was called 
was very prevalent. Living was re- 
markably cheap and wants were few. Now-a-days 
no rustic in Bengal, however poor he may be, can 
help spending less than Rs. loo for a marriage 
ceremony. There is a list of the expenditure in- 
curred on that account by a poor man, 300 years 
ago. 


The cheap 
living and 
poverty. 


Marriage 

expense. 


Two dhadas or cloths Price 
for the bridegroom ... 3 pies , 

Betels ... ... I cowri (less than a pie) 

Catechu ... i „ „ 

77 
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Lime ... ... ^ Cowri (less than a pie) 

KhunS (a cotton sfidi for 

the bride) ... 4^ cowries (a little more 

than 2 pies) 

Total ... 13 cowries (a little more 
than half an anna). 

This list we find in Chandikavya by Madhav- 
acharyya, written in 1579 A.D. Of course the value 
of articles in our present day has greatly increased, 
but yet the items mentioned in this list would not 
cost more than Rs. 5 even now, and comparing this 
with the lavish expenditure now-a-days incurred 
even by rustic-folk in marriage, we must admit that 
the economical Hindu of yore has imbibed extra- 
vagant ideas about living, with which they were 
once perfectly unfamiliar, and, from the standpoint 
of the Hindus, expensive living is no indication of 
^civilisation. At the marriage of Chaitanya a 
second time, Buddhimanta Khan, who managed the 
ceremony, said* Brothers, hear me, in this affair 
there will be none of that stinginess which charac- 
terises most of the ceremonies of the Brahmins. 
We shall do things in such a manner that people 
may say it is the marriage of a prince.'’ Yet the 
matter was one of the simplest kind. wSandal per- 
fumes and betels, with garlands of flowers, were 
freely distributed. There was no dinner ; no 

* “ '5T^ I 

sitt II 

Chaitanya Bhagavata. 
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nautch ; no illumination ; no dowry. It is related 
in the Chaitanya Bhsgavata that this distribution of 
sandal-perfume, betels, etc., cost an amount of 
money out of which five ordinary marriages could 
have been celebrated ! Yet the expenses calculated 
by the present value of money could hardly have 
exceeded Rs. 50. Compared with the present ex- 
penditure on marriages this was insignificant. For 
now-a-days no gentleman in Bengal can manage 
a marriage for less than Rs. 500 and a marriage 
of a pompous description must cost fifty times this 
amount. But I doubt if the present state of things 
mean any improvement in the material condition 
of the people ; it should rather be taken as the 
result of extravagant ideas about style of living and 
display which are threatening to prove disastrous 
to us. 

The merchant-classes, occupying an inferior 
position in society inspite of their great wealth in 
Bengal, were lavish in expenditure on the occasion 
of marriage and other festivals in those days. The 
description of the marriage of Lak^mlndra with 
Vehula in ManasSr Bhasan discloses a pomp and 
grandeur which far exceed anything of the kind 
found in the modern festivities of our rich people. 
The profuse display of jewellery, of gold and silver 
plate, the noble procession of elephants and horses 
all glittering with gold-saddles and ensigns, and 
the rich dowries carried by thousands of men, 
valuable diadems sparkling from the turbans of the 
gay companions of the bridegroom, and rich illumi- 
nation — all indicate the vast resources that were at 
the command of the merchants of that period. But 
this idea of pomp and extravagance in living was 
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not the liighest ideal of Hindu society. The mer- 
chants, as has been already said, ranked low in the 
social scale inspite of their great riches, and the 
poor pious Brahmins were the true leaders of 
society. The people wanted to follow the Brah- 
mins in their utter disregard of all materialistic 
considerations and in their devotion to God. 

Vai§havas were generally frugal in their living, 
riie Mahotsava of the Vai?havas was the only 
ceremony in which they would sometimes spend 
all the money they had accumulated, by their life- 
long labour. It is a noble ceremony the like of which 
is not found outside the pale of India and which 
had its origin probably in the Buddhistic idea of 
all-embracing charity. As in other institutions of the 
Vai^havas, so also in this they probably imitated the 
Buddhists. Sometimes for a whole month a man 
of ordinary means kept his gates open to the poor 
and hundreds of them came from all parts of the 
country, — poor, famished, half-starved people who 
had their fill sitting there in long rows without any 
distinction of caste or creed. It is never a rich din- 
ner, the fare being always exceedingly simple. But 
it is not for a limited number of invited people , — it is 
foi all — all who are driven to it by hunger. It may 
be called a feast for the uninvited, — for those whom 
no one calls and all would turn away, who have no 
status in society and who in their torn rags are 
generally unwelcome visitors , the owner of the 
house who holds the Mahotsava ceremony himself 
serves as far as practicable tiie beggars, who 
flock daily to his house in thousands. No invi- 
tation is issued, but the tidings of the Mahotsava 
ceremony spreads far and wide, and countless men 
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and women resort to the place and receive 
a warm and cordial treatment at the hands of the 
host who figures on this occasion as a friend of 
the friendless, sometimes offering all that he has to 
the destitute and the needy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE POST-CHAITANYA LITERATURE. 

I. (a) The Court of R§]i Krlsna Chandra of Nadia. — 
Vitiated classical taste and word-painting. 

(b) AISol — The MahSmedan poet who heralded the 
new age. His life and a review of his works. 

(c) The Story of Vidya-Sundara. 

(d) Early poets of the Vidya-Sundara-poems. 
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poet of the 18th century. Prinarima Chakra- 
varti. 

11 (a) The Court of Raji Rajavallabha of Raja Nagara 
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Ananda Mayl Devi, 

(b) The poets of the school of Bharata Chandra. 

III. Poetry of rural Bengal. 

(a) The Kavlwalas and their songs — Raghu, the 
Cobbler — Haru Thakur — Rama Vasu and 
others. The Portugese Kavi walla Mr. Antony. 

(b) Religious Songs. 

(c) Rama Prasftda Sen and poets of his school. 

IV. The Jitras or popular theatres. 

V. The three great poets with whom the age 
closed-~Dasarathl— Ramanidhi Gupta— l^wara 
Chandra Gupta. 

VI. The folk-literature of Bengal. 


1. (a) The Court of RSJi Krlsna Chandra of Nadia.— 
Vitiated Classical taste and word-painting. 

A new era was dawning in our literature. 
Society after a great movement sinks into callous- 
ness. A great- idea passes away ; and in the age 
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that follows the spasmodic efforts of common men 
to reach the high ideal expressed in some great 
historic character slowly spend themselves. Lesser 
men arise who pose as leaders of society, scoffing 
at all that constitutes greatness ; and custom and 
convention — two hoary-headed monsters — once more 
clasp the people in their iron grip. This is an age 
when craft and ingenuity find favour instead of 
open-hearted sincerity ; when moral courage, 
character, manliness and strength of conviction fall 
into disfavour and worldly manoeuvres of all sorts 
pass for high qualities and are praised as indicating 
wisdom. 

In the literature of such an age, we miss that 
genial flow of noble ideas — that freedom of thought 
and freshness of natural instincts which characterise 
great epochs in a nation^s life, and in their place 
we find the poets struggling to furnish long and 
wearisome details about a small point till it is 
worn thread-bare by its very ingenuity; a small idea 
is over-coloured and followed in frivolous niceties 
on the lines of a vitiated classical taste till it becomes 
almost grotesque or absurd. 

Such an age came upon the society of Bengal 
and its influence is stamped on the literature of the 
1 8th century. This was an age when Mahamedan 
power had just decayed. Robbers and bandits over- 
ran the country ; and knavery of all sorts was prac- 
tised in the courts of the Rajas. The school set up 
by Aurangeb in politics became the model for his 
chiefs to follow in their own courts. Conspiracies, 
plots and counterplots amongst brothers and 
relations who wanted to elbow down and kill one 
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another to gain the gadi, were events of every-day- 
occurrence in the courts of Indian noblemen. Raja 
Kriafta Chandra of Navadwip by a stratagem which 
was highly praised, deprived his own uncle of his 
rightful ownership of the gadi of Kri.snagar. Krisha 
Chandra’s son ^ambhu Chandra played a similar 
dodge and tried to usurp the possessions of his 
father, by spreading a false report of his death. 
The Raja was thus going to be paid in his own 
coin. His agent at Agradwip in Burdwan by an 
equally unscrupulous action ousted the rightful owner 
out of the possession of that place and gained it 
for his own master. In the Courts of Serajuddulah, 
the Nabab, plots of a far more important character 
were being formed fraught with consequences which 
were to change the history of the whole of India. 
It was not an age conspicuous for its appreciation 
high ideas or of noble sentiments. “ Raja Krisha 
Chandra was hostile to the followers of Chaitanya.”*^. 
He frustrated the efforts of Raja Rajavallava who had 
to obtain sanction of the Pundits of Bengal 
,0 the remarriage of Hindu widows of tender ages. 
Ytt Krisha Chandra was the most important man 
Df the period in the Hindu Society of Bengal. Hi$ 
Court had gathered round it some of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars of the country. He appreciated 
merit, patronised literature, and encouraged art. 
The far-famed clay-models of Kri^hagar and the 
iine cotton-industry of ^antipur owe their perfec- 
Jon to the patronage of the Raja. The Raja was 
riendly to the English and it was he who first put 
the idea of overthrowing Serajuddulah by the help 


* Khltl^a Vaihfibali CharlU P. 29 . 
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of the English into the head of Mirzafar and other 
influential men engaged in conspiracy against the 
Nowab. Krisna Chandra was himself a scholar of 
no mean order. He could discuss knotty problems 
of logic witli Hari Rama Tarka Sidhanta and in 
theology he was a match for the far-famed Ra ma- 
il anda Vacha§pati. He wns well-versed in the 
doctrines of the six schools of Hindu philosophy, 
and made endowment of lands to the great expo- 
nents of that learning of the period — ^iva Rama 
Vachaspati and Vireywara Nyaya Panchanana. He 
could compose extempore verses in Sanskrit and 
competed personally in public with Vane^^wara 
Vidyalankara — the famous Sanskrit poet of his court. 

Besides all these Raja Krisna Chandra was the The great 
great patron of Bengali literature of the i8th ^Bengali.* 
century. 


Poetry under such patronage became the crea- 
tion of schoolmen and courtiers. It no longer 
aimed at offering its tribute to God but tried to 
please the fancy of a Raja , the poets found the 
gates of the palace open to receive them and cared 
not if the doors of heaven were shut. For models 
of Bengali court-poetry, we shall quote here a 
passage translated from the Naisadha Charita — a 
Sanskrit poem held in great admiration by the 
scholars of the period. 
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“ How shall I describe, O, King, the profuse 
hair on Damayanti^s head 1 They compare it to the 
hair of a chamari (a species of deer). But it is 
foolish to compare Damayanti’s hair to what that 
animal hides behind him as a mark of shame. They 
sav her eyes are as beautiful as those of the 
78 
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gazelle. But it is as a sign of his disappointment 
and defeat that the gazelle kicks the ground with 
his hoofs. God took the quintessence of the moon 
and made Damayanti’s face. So a hole was made 
on the moon’s surface and they call it a spot. 
The lotuses have all fled into the watery forts 
being struck by the beauty of Damayanti’s face. 
Before God had created Damayanti, he exercised 
himself in the art of creating feminine beauty by his 
creation of all other women, so that he might give 
perfection to that single form of Damayanti ; and 
when the ideal was reached in her, the subsequent 
forms were created only to establish the superiority 
of Damayanti over the rest.” 

Not only the Naisadha Charita, but Da^akumfira 
Charita, Har^a Charita and other Sanskrit works 
admired in this period, abound wdth passages like 
the above, and these served as models to the Ben- 
gali writers who were under the immediate influence 
of the courts, and they themselves began to regale 
Of^"" niceties which now seem so absurd to us. 
The Persian poems which were favoured in this 
age, also contain long drawn-out similes verging 
on the ridiculous, and the noblemen and scholars, 
who prided themselves on a vain-glorious pedantry, 
encouraged our poets to introduce similar artifi- 
cial compositions into Bengali. Here are a few 
short passages translated from a favourite Persian 
work of the period. 

“ Her black hair was like a net to catch the 
wise.” ^‘The lustre of her nails kept the hearts of 
all men fixed on them. They were like so many 
rising moons”. ”Her waist was slender as a single 
hair or rather half of it.” — Zelekhfi. 
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Slenderness of the waist was held to be a point 
of feminine beauty, hence absurdities passed for 
niceties and were admired as poetic skill ! 

The literature that sprang up under the patron- 
age of courts was thus vitiated by their influence. 
Not only in the style of writing but in its subject- 
matter also, it showed the control of those evil stars 
that held sway over the literary horizon of Bengal 
at this time. The romantic conceptions of Persian 
tales are often singularly unpleasing to the Bengali 
mind ; especially does this remark apply to those 
kutnis or serving women, who acted as agents in 
matters of illicit passion. Yet these women figure 
prominently in the literature of this period. Here 
is an extract, translated from Zelekha, a Persian 
poem, in which a kutni is vaunting her powers 
before the heroine of the tale. The Bengali poets 
were trying their level best to import such characters 
into their poems. 

“ Who is it that has tampered with your heart ? 
Tell me why it is that your face beautiful as a flower 
has grown pale and yellowish. Why are you 
waning day by day like the moon ? 1 am afraid 

you have fallen in love. Tell me who is that person. 
If he be the very moon whose abode is in tiie sky, 
I will make him come down to the earth as a 
slave to your wishes. If he be a spirit of the 
mountains, 1 know such charms that he would be 
put into a phial and brought to you. If he be 
merely a man, take my word, I shall make him a 
bond-slave to you. He will be made to minister 
to your wishes in every matter and you need not 
care to please him by offering him your services/* 
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These kutnis are numerous in Persian tales. 
They are not of the class of DurvaU, the maid- 
servant described in the Chandi Kav)as dealt with 
by us in a previous chapter. The latter are knaves 
who repay the kindness shown to them by creating 
disunion amongst the members of a family to serve 
their own seUish ends and by robbing their masters 
as much as they can, when entrusted with market- 
ing. Durvals bears a family-likeness to Manthara 
of the Ramayana, though placed in different situa- 
tions, and these women should not be confounded 
with the of the Mahomedan stories, they 

are not accessories to immoral purposes. The dutis 
perform a quite different function in the Vaisnava 
poems where love is spiritualised. 

Indeed the Hindu poets had hitherto taken 
particular care to keep scenes of illicit love out 
of their poems. But the kutni now became a very 
common thing in our literature, especially in the 
poems of Vidya-Sundara. A very striking instance 
of such women as figuring in the poetry of the age 
is found in the character of Hira malini in 
Bharata Chandra’s Annada Mangala — the most 
popular Bengali poem of the day. 

Thus in the style of poetry as well as in its spirit, 
the court literature of Bengal presents a striking 
difference to the earlier Bengali works. The 
style and the spirit both became depraved — the 
former by a vain-glorious pedantry which made 
descriptions grotesque by their over-drawn niceties, 
the serious often passing into the burlesque — and 
the latter by scurrilous obscenities grosser than any- 
thing in Sterne, Smollett or Wycherley and by the 
introduction of characters like those of Hira malini 
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and Vidu Brahmini — accessories to illicit love 
of the most revolting type. The descriptions of 
men and women are often marred by overcolouring 
like those of the beards of Hudibras described by 
Butler in a well known lengthy passage. 

But a literary epoch cannot be wholly without 
its redeeming features. There must be some really 
meritorious points by which it can attiact and make 
people its votaries, i econciling them even to its vices. 
In this age, a rigid classical taste gave a unique 
finish to the Bengali style and enriched it with the 
variety of Sanskrit metres that so powerfully appeal 
to the ear Bharata Chandra Rsy, the court poet 
of Raja Kri^ha Chandra, stands alone in the field 
of our old literature as a word-painter. No poet 
before him contributed so much to our wealth of 
expression or had such success in importing ele- 
gance to our Sanskritic metres. The poet here, 
like a true Indian artizan, applied himself patiently 
to the sphere of decorative art. He hunted for and 
found choicest expressions and strung them into 
the most elegant metres and carried the whole 
school of Bengali poets after him maddened by the 
zeal to imitate his style. The heart had been 
feasted to .satiety on the emotions contained in the 
Vaishava literature, the ear now wanted to be 
pleased. High sentiments expressed in rich poetry 
had abounded in the literature of the Vaishavas ; 
enough of such. The scholars would have a brief 
day of their own. They would show feats of clever 
expression, pedantry and wealth of words strung 
together with masterly skill. The people were 
drawn by this novelty. After the strain of a high- 
strung idealistic spirituality, they were glad to revel 
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in grossly sensual ideas They descended from 
heaven to have a little taste of the mundane 
pleasures. The Sanskrit vocabulary and Sanskrit 
works of rhetoric became the chief sources of 
poetic inspiration ; yet the period, by a strange 
irony of fate, was ushered in by one who was not 
a Hindu, as it would be natural to expect, but a 
Mabomedan. A Mahomedati writer arose with a 
mastery of the Sanskrit tongue, the like of which 
we rarely find among Hindu poets in the Bengali 
literature. He was Syed Alaol, translator of 
Syed Alaol. Padmavata a Hindi poem written by Mir Mahammad 
in 1521 A.D. 

(b) Aliol—the Mahammedan poet who heralded the 
new age— His life and a review of Ills works. 

Alaol was the son of a minister of Samser 
Kutub, the Nawab of Jalalpur (in the district of 
Faridpur). When a youngman, he undertook a sea- 
voyage in the company of his father. The crew 
were attacked by Portuguese pirates, known in the 
country as Hermadas (from Armada). We have a 
line in the Chandi Kavya by Mukunda Rama des- 
cribing the great fear in which sailors held these 
Hermadas. “ Night and day the merchant plied his 
oars in fear of being overtaken by the Hermadas'^"^ 
The father of Alaol was killed in a hand-to-hand 
His father marauders and our poet narrowly 

ia killed, escaped a similar fate, and fled to Aiacan 
where Magana Thakur, the Moslem Prime minister 
of the ruling Chief of the place, received him hospi- 

* “ ^15 m 1 ” 

Kavi Ka^kana Chandi, 
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tably, being pleased with the great scholar- 
ship of the youngman. He resided at this place 
for many years and when he was verging on forty, 
he was ordered by Magana Thakur to translate 
the Hindi poem Padmavat into Bengali and he did 
so to please his patron and master. Some years 
passed in this high and agreeable company, and our 
poet seems to have tasted during this time the sweets 
of life after the woes that had befallen him in the 
early part of his career. He was again ordered by 
Msgana Thakur to translate a Persian work named 
Saiful Mulluk and Badiujjamal into Bengali. 
But he had now declined ‘ in the vale of years* and 
when a few chapters of this book were written, 
Magana Thakur, the poet’s friend and patron, met 
with an unexpected death, and Alaol in great dis- 
appointment left the half-finished poem and retired 
into a life of rest. But it was yet reserved for him 
to be subjected to further vicissitudes in life; and 
greater sorrows than those hitherto experienced 
were still in store for him. Suja, brother of Aurang- 
zeb, had come to Aracgn about this period and a fight 
ensued between the unfortunate prince and the ArS- 
can Chief, — the former being completely defeated. 
A wicked man named Mirza gave evidence against 
Alaol, to satisfy a private grudge implicating him 
as a party to Suja's action against the Chief of 
Aracan. Alaol was thrown into prison, where he 
spent a few years, subjected to all sorts of cruel 
treat^ment. He was, however, released and spent 
9 years of his life in close retirement, Syed Musa, 
a rich nobleman of Aracan, took some interest in 
the poet during these evil days and at his request 
he completed his translation of Saifulmulluk and 
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Badiujjamal. Also! had grown old by this time 
and had lost his wonted spirit — the spring of all 
his noble poetry. In the last part of this 
translation we miss his characteristic genial flow 
and sweetness of expression. Besides the above 
two works he wrote sequels to the stories of Lora 
Chandrani and Sati Maina —poems written by 
Doulat Kazi in Bengali. The latter works were 
undertaken by our poet at the command of Sola- 
man, another minister of the Aracan Chief. At the re- 
quest of an influential man of the court named Syed 
Mahamed Khan, Alaol translated the Persian poem 
Ha^paikar by Nizami Gaznavi. Besides these, 
Algol wrote several poems on Radha and Kri^na, 
some of which display exquisite poetic touches. 
Algol was born about the year 1618 ; was thrown 
into prison in 1658 ; and being released lived to a 
good old age, till the close of the 17th century. 

It will be seen that Algol the poet worked 
manly in the field of translation, and the chief 
work of his Muse on which his fame rests — the 
Padmgvati — is only, as we have said, the Bengali 
translation of a Hindi poem. But Algol’s transla- 
tion is not only free but is also marked by great 
originality, a-nd though conforming in the main to 
the tale of the Hindi bard, is an improvement upon 
it in many respects. 

The Padmgv&ti is written in a high flown 
Sanskritic Bengiali. Algol is the first of the poets 
who aimed at word-painting and at that finished 
Sanskritic expression which is the forte of the 
Bengali literature of the i8th century. In fact 
Algol, though, generally speaking, inferior to Bligrata 
Chandra, because he lacks the ^‘elegant genius^' 
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of the latter, eclipses nearly all the other poets of 
Bengal in his profuse use of Sanskritic terms. For 
a Moslem writer to have the credit of importing the 
largest number of Sanskritic words into a Bengali 
poem and thus heralding an age of classical revival, 
is no small achievement, and we are bound to 
admit that none of the Hindu poets of the age in 
which he lived, was in this respect, a match for 
him. 

Alaol has given descriptions of the religious cere- 
monies of the Hindus, their customs and manners 
with an accuracy and minuteness which strike us as 
wonderful, coming as they do fiom the pen of a 
Mahomed an writer. He has given a classification 
of feminine emotions in all their subtlest forms as 
found in the Sanskrit books of rhetoric, in the por- 
traiture of such characters as Vasakasajja, Khanditg, 
Kalahantarits, and Vipralavdha. He has represent- 
ed the ten different stages of separation from a 
lover closely following the rules 

laid down in Sahityadarpana and in Pingala’s works 
on rhetoric. He has discoursed on medicine in a 
manner which would do credit to a physician versed 
in the Aurvedic lore. He has, besides, shown a 
knowledge of the movements of the planets and 
their influence on human fortune worthy of an 
expert astrologer. In his accounts of the little 
rituals connected with the religious ceremonies of 
the Hindus such as the Pra^astha Vandana, he dis- 
plays a mastery of detail which could only have 
been expected from an experienced priest. He has, 
besides, described the rules of long and short vowels, 
the principles etc. by which the various 

Sanskrit metres are governed, and quoted Sanskrit 
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couplets like a Pandit, to serve as texts for the 
theological matter introduced ih his bobk. The 
Moslem poet is profuse in his eulogies of ^iva t*he 
Hindu God, and all through the work writes in the 
spirit and strain of a devout Hindu. Curiously 
enough his work has been preserved in Chittagong 
by Mahomedan readers. The manuscripts of Padma- 
vati hitherto obtained, all belong to the border-lands 
of Aracan in the back-woods of Chittagong, copied ih 
Persian characters and preserved by the rural 
Mahomedan folk of those localities. No Hindu 
has ever yet cared to read them. This goes to 
prove how far the taste of the Mahomedan’s was 
imbued with Hindu culture. This book, that we 
should have thought, could be interesting only to 
readers, on account of its lengthy disquisi- 
on theology and Sansknt rhetoric, has beeh 
strangely preserved, ever since Aurungjeb\s time, 
by Moslems, for whom it could apparently have rio 
attraction, hay to whom it might even seem posi- 
tively repellent. Prom the time of Magana Thakura 
the Mahomedan minister, till the time of Shaik 
Hamidulla of Chittagong who published it in 1893 — 
covering a period 0^ nearly 250 years, this book was 
copied, read, and admired by the Mahom^dans of 
Chittagong exclusively. What surprises us most 
is the interest taken by the rustic folk In its high- 
flown Sanskritic Bengali. The Province of Chitta- 
gong must Have been once a nucleus of Sahskrit- 
learriing to have disseminated so deep a liking for 
the classic tongue of the Hindus ^rtiong the lovi^est 
strata of society; and specially ambngst Mahomed- 
aiis who might have Bbeh expected to haVe the 
least aptitude for this. 
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The poem Padmavati deals with a well-known 
epispde in Indian history. The Emperor Alsuddin 
of Delhi had heard qf the wonderful beaut)^ of 
Padmavati, queen qf the RajS of Chitore, and 
demanded her for his harem. Bhim Sen, the Raja, 
.who is called Ratnasen in the Bengali poem, treated 
this request wilh the contempt which it deserved, 
and the result was that for twelve years the 
Emperor laid siege to Chitore. Bhima Sen was 
eventually defeated, and his queen sought death on 
the funeral pyre, — true to the traditions pf Rajput 
women. This story had formed the subject of a 
poem by Mir Mahomed in Hindi which contains 
about 10,000 lines. The Bengali Padmavati by 
Alaol has about 10,500 lines. 

I have said that the classic taste, which made the 
Bengali poets of the i8th century revel in exag- 
gerated and high flown imageries, was indicated 
in the work of this Mahomedan poet, to such a 
considerable extent, that he may be said to have 
heralded the new epoch. Alaol rang the bell of 
the new age and the sound was caught by a host of 
other poets among&t whom Bharata Chandra was 
the most prominent. I shall here quote some 
passages from AlaoFs Padmavati to show how his 
description owns kinship with those found in the 
Sanskrit and Persian poems already referred to by 
us, as also with the high sounding flourishes of style 
which characterise the Bengali poems that followed 
the age of Alaol. 

The light that beams in the face of Padmavati 
puts to shame the light reflected from a golden mirror. 
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One curious fact with regard to the face is that 
two lotuses are confined in the disc of the moon 
(her face.) The sun who finds his friends so confined 
by his enemy, came to the rescue, in the shape of 
the vermilion mark on the forehead. I'he god of 
love, in aid of the sun, held the bow of her cye- 
btows, and aimed his shafts, which were the glances 
of her eyes. The only regret is that these friends 
though so near weVe not allowed to see each other.” 

The lotuses are her two eyes. The sun accord- 
ing to the poetic tradition of Sanskrit rhetoric 
is a lover of the lotus. The moon 
is unfriendly towards tlie lotus according to a 
similar tradition. The lotus blooms in the day- 
time and fades in the evening — a circumstance 
which caused the acceptance of this idea by the 
poets. 

For pages and pages one may follow descrip- 
tions on this line. The ingenuity of such composi- 
tions, greatly favoured, as they were, by the scholars 
of a particular epoch, show the artificial taste of 
the age — the absurdities that passed for intellectual 
feats and the grotesque and the uncouth that were 
accepted as beautiful. 
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But Alaol’s poems often reach a high degree of 
excellence from the wealth of their Sanskritic ex- 
pressions. It is to be regretted that the excellence 
of their style, and the effect produced by the jingle 
of classic words and associations suggested by 
them, are not such as can be conveyed in 
translation. The author frequently imitates the 
style of the great song-masters of Bengal with 
a happy effect. The following passage reminds us 
of some well-known lines from the Sanskrit Gita- 
Govinda by Jayadeva. 

In the spring season the bridegroom revels in 
the joyous company of his bride. They are like 
two moons, shedding, as it were, ambrosia in the 
lovely smiles on their softly curving lips. The 
flowers are in full bloom, and*from the floral bowers 
the cuckoo cooes pleasantly in the company of its 
mate , the bees hum delightfully ; the cool Malaya 
breeze charged with the scents of flowers, softly 
touches the bridegroom heiglitening the charm 
of the sweet words of his lady-love. The acvatha 
tree, the prince of the forest, displays its wealth of 
new leaves, the tamala stands obliquely and the 
mango-creepers are rich with fresh foliage and 
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l4i4ebted 

to earlier 
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tendrils. The hearts of the youthful pair are glad- 
some. They are decked with the wreaths of the 
ranganj mallika and the malati flowers.’* 

Alas, the beauty of metre and of choice Sans- 
krit words that characterise this passage is but 
ill-conveyed in the above translation. 

The line “bM 

is evidently inspired by Vidyapati’s 

nwfS and the lines 

beginning with C^^ 

breathe the sentiments of Chandi Das in bis well- 
known passage opened by the line 

The description ot the seasons is full of de- 
licate sentiments and calls up familiar scenes by 
suggestive lines. During the rains the lovers sit 
j|p at night in merry talk and if there be a sound 
, of thunder she is startled, and throws herself into 
the arms of her lover — an unexpected surprise to 
him.” 
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There are many pretty lines in the poem re- 
calling scenes of domestic affection and of the 
dlilicate associations of love. 

The preliminary lines in praise of God are full 
o^ sincerity and devotion. He created life to 
manifest Himself in love, and death to show that 
He is also the terrible. Sweet scents of flowers He 
created to indicate heaven and evil odours to warn 
men of the filth of hell. As a sign of His high 
favour, He created sweet things, delicious to the 
taste, and the bitter and pungent, to indicate His 
wrath. He secretly hid the honey in the flowers 
and by creating the bees He brought it to the 
knowledge of the world. He created all in the 
twinkling of ati eye, and the great firhiament creat- 
ed by Him stands without the support of pillars. 
The sun and the moon He created, and also created 
the night and the day. The winter and the summer 
He created, and the heat, the rays of the sun arid 
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the clouds which He lined with lightning. He 
pervades the universe — both revealed and unre- 
vealed. The virtuous and the saintly know Him, 
but the vicious know Him not.^’ 

In this hymn Alaol follows more or less the 
Hindi original of Mir Mahomed. 

But though in the main story Alaol follows a 
style on the line of the Sanskrit classics and shows 
a wonderfully close acquaintance with the manners, 
customs and religious life of the Hindus, yet 
reading between the lines one may discover the 
vein of a Mahomedan poet by the non-Hindu 
elements to be found in his work, though couched 
beneath a highly Sanskritised form of Bengali. 
A certain extravagance of imagination reminds 
us, at every stage, of the excesses of fancy 
which characterise Arabic and Persian tales. 
Raja Ratna Sen heard of the beauty of 
Padmavati, and even before he saw her, fell into a 
fit of violent love ; renounced the world as an 
ascetic, and wandered through the forests. And 
“with him 1600 princes turned ascetic. The 
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princess was sad, and the message of her sorrow 
was carried by the bird cuka* The poet describes 
the mission of the bird and the effect which his 
flight produced on the objects that he came in con- 
tact with. 

The message of her sorrow was carried by 
the bird through the sky, and the clouds became 
dark, in an excess of grief. A spark of this sorrow 
touched the disc of the moon and created a spot 
on its surface. The wings of the bird drooped 
under his burden of sorrow and they looked like 
lightning. The bird passed over the sea and its 
waters, in their deep woe, became saline. 

These excesses of fancy, which should not be 
confounded with the play of poetic imagination, 
make the passages such gibberish as children may 
be heard amusing themselves with in their folk-lore. 

Ratnasen’s wrestling-feats and skill in riding, 
which have been graphically described in the poem, 
have many points which remind us of the feats 
exhibited by modern circus troupes. They give us 
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a complete idea of the manly sports and pastimes 
that found favour during the Mahomedan period, 
though the description is not altogetlier free from 
exaggeration. 

AlaoFs Padmavati has little interest as a story. 
The characters are not delineated with skill, and 
the conception of the plot does not show any great 
mastery of the poet over his incidents. Its main 
charm rests on those stray glimpses of poetic 
elegances and high classical refinement, with 
which the book abounds, and no less on the great 
erudition of the poet, indicated in many noble 
passages. We appreciate the truth of what Alaol 
says of himself in the preliminary chapter of 
Badiujjamah 


At the order (of Magana Thakur) I wrote 
Padmavati ; therein I showed the utmost powers 
that my intelligence possessed.” 


Anothei^^ 
poem by 
Aiaol. 


Though greatly inferior to Padmavati in poetic 
merit, the Saifulmulluk and Badiujjamal of this 
poet contains occasional passages of much 
beauty. The preliminary hymn to God is quite 
a match for that which we found in Padmavati. 
t” Where would be the glory of light, if it were not 
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placed side by side with darkness ! If the wicked 
were not in the world, who would know the value 
of a saintly life ! The salt water of the sea makes 
us appreciate more the boon of sweet fresh water. 
If there were no misers, we could not give our 
tribute of praise to liberal minds. The true and 
the false represent but two sides of a picture. Don’t 
you Algol, care to listen to the praise or blame 
of this world. The little stock that you have in 
your own heart, give freely to the world, without 
feeling ashamed of it."’ 

In the preliminary account of Padm§vati Alaol 
says that Magana Thakur, the prime minister 
of the Chief of Aracan, had employed him to 
translate the Hindi poem into Bengali, — high-flown 
Sanskritic Bengali, — because the people of Aracan 
did not understand Hindi but understood Bengali. 
This leads us to the conclusion that the popular 
literature not only of Assam but also of the border- 
lands of Aracan used to be written in Bengali, a 
circumstance confirmed by the other fact to which 
we have already drawn attention, vi^. that it was 
the low class Mahomedan population of these 
places who have preserved these poems for about 
250 years. 

The faults and merits of Padmavati are charac- 
teristic of the literary works of the period that 
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The stjle follows. The Sanskritic style used by Algol was 
*taste.^ greatly improved by BhSrat Chandra. The descrip- 
tions of the school that follows abound with niceties 
which mystify the reader, as in the case of Padmgvati. 
In Bharat Chandra, the great master of the age, we 
only find these niceties somew’hat curtailed, and 
absurdities often reclaimed, by a sweet jingle of 
words, which please the ear, like the warblings of 
birds — without conveying to us any clear sense or 
meaning. 

The moral tone became more and more vitiated ; 
and Bharat Chandra, had he lived in this age, when 
poets are not allowed to revel in the unrestrained 
language of sensualism and the grosser passions, 
could not have given us his masterpiece the Vidya- 
Sundara, The literature of Bengal in the i8th cen- 
tury was pitched in the key of a high-strung classic 
teste ; yet it bore no mark of any master hand, that 
could shape circumstances and give them life. The 
works of the period are nevertheless full of spark- 
ling passages and delicate sentiment, and they 
display above all a unique treasure of choice expres- 
sions which has greatly enriched our literature. 

The poets had betaken themselves to the pain- 
ter’s art. They did not aim at inspiring life ; they 
wanted to give finish to the form. They busied 
themselves with colouring, till some of the pictures 
they drew became blurred by their very efforts to 
embellish them. For was not the natural that 
engaged their poetic powers, but the artificial and 
which pandered to the vitiated taste 
of mere scholars. From the time of Algol the tone 
gradually degenerated ; — the good sensej)the sound 
principles, and the domestic instincts that aimed at 
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purity were lost. There was a violent return to 
the senses. Sensualism of the grossest kind — unres- 
trained and vulgar sensualism, redeemed only by fine 
literary touches and embellished by choice meta- 
phors — pervades a considerable portion of the litera- 
ture of this age. The poets in their strenuous 
attempts to depict vulgar scenes cared only to 
produce effects by their rhythmical pomp ; and when 
one reads such passages he thinks more of the 
metre and of the niceties of expression than of the 
wicked and immoral spirit that they breathe. Hence 
the lawless tone loses much of its force and the 
scenes themselves appear as harmless as painted 
devils. Poetry sank to the level of mere painting, 
as I have said, and to that of a merely decorative 
type, — painting in which skilled and ornate designs 
are worked up with inexhaustible patience by gifted 
hands like those we find in the caves of Elephanta. 

: 0 : 

The Story of VIdya Sundara. 

The story of Vidyasundara finds a promi- 
nent place in the works which are called Annada 
Mangala or Kalika Mangala. Annada, Kali and 
Chandi are all names of the same goddess though 
their forms are different. These poems therefore are 
written in honour of a deity. The religious element 
however, is introduced by way of apology. It was 
not the custom of the old Bengali poets who rose 
with the revival of Hinduism to write on a subject 
which had no touch with religion ; and the religious 
garb of the story is thus accounted for. Grossest 
matter however is introduced into these works, 
though bearing a holy name. Those who have 
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seen the sculptural figures in bas relief on the 
walls of the Puri and Kanaraka temples will not 
be astonished to find a religious work associated 
with these scenes of vulgar sensualism which 
are to be found in Vidyasundara — a poem 
forming part of the religious work Annada 
Mangala, 

Sundara, son of Raja Guna Sindhu of Kanchi 
(Kanjivaram) hears a report of the remarkable 
beauty of the Princess Vidya, daughter of Raj§ 
Vira Simha of Burdwan. Vidya was not only a 
peerless beauty, but her scholarship was so great 
that she had sent a challenge all over India offering 
her hand to the person who would defeat her in 
scholarship. The challenge was accepted by many 
distinguished princes who flocked to the Burdwan 
palace, but they were all defeated by the princess 
whose scholarly discourses in various branches of 
learning completely out*witted them. 

Sundaia, without taking permission of his royal 
father, w'ent alone incognito and riding a noble 
horse reached the capital of Raja Vira Siihha. A 
large Bakula grove spread its shadow in the pre- 
cincts of the city and the fragrance of its flower was 
carried on all sides by the pleasant evening breeze, 
when Sundara alighted from his horse, and sat in 
the grove, not knowing where to seek shelter for 
the night. At that moment a rather elderly 
woman whose charms were not altogether lost by 
years, — a courtezan and a coquette, happened to 
come there to gatherflowers, — forHira was a flower- 
woman whose duty it was to make wreaths and 
garlands for the ladies of the Raja’s house at early 
dawn every day. She was charmed with the hand- 
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some appearance of the Prince and offered to lodge 
him for the night and as long as he might wish to 
do so, if he wanted to put up at her place. He called 
her aunt, and though she was not pleased with the 
prince for calling her so, as in her heart of hearts 
she entertained the hope of being flattered with a 
little attention from him, yet she showed him every 
hospitality at her house *, but when she asked him 
who he was and what his mission was at Burdwan 
she could elicit no satisfactory reply. The Prince 
said he was a youngman who had taken a fancy to 
travel in various lands for the sake of pleasure. 

The eveiung passed in pleasant conversation, 
and in the night the flower-woman began to wreathe 
her floral store into garlands ; and placed them in a 
beautiful basket, and Sundar asked her what she 
would do with them. She said that the garland would 
be presented to Princess Vidya at early dawn, a task 
which it was her duty to perform every morning by 
appointment from the queen. The Prince was very 
much delighted to find in Hira a woman who had ac- 
cess to the Princess. He asked her many questions 
about the beauty of Vidya and Hira following the 
close lines of classical metaphor and a highly or- 
nate style, as dictated by the Sanskrit rules of 
rhetoric, drew an over-coloured sketch of the 
Princess which had the effect of greatly heightening 
the desire of the Prince for an interview with the 
far-famed beauty. He made a request to Hira to 
allow him to weave a garland of flowers for Vidya 
to be presented to her next morning ; of course he 
did not mean that it was to be offered in his name ; 
as usual she would give it to the Princess -the 
garland was to be woven by him — this was all that 
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he wanted. Hirg did not see any harm in this and 
Sundar, who was an expert in the art of preparing 
floral wreaths applied his whole heart to the work 
and prepared a garland with remarkable skill ; — the 
petals of the flowers were so arranged as to form 
characters by which he conveyed his love to the 
lady in a beautiful Sanskrit sloka. 

Hira had to sit up till a late hour of the night, 
as much time was taken by Sundar in artistically 
preparing the garland ; so she was late in' arriving 
at the palace the next morning, and Vidya reproved 
her for her delay threatening that she would bring 
her conduct to the notice of the King. Hira said 
that it had taken her a long time to weave one 
special garland for her, and that the Princess should 
pardon her for this first fault. Where is the 
Deautiful garland of which you speak She said ; 
and as Hira handed the thing to her she felt the 
dawn of love in her heart as she read the name of 
the Prince, and the message conveyed to her by 
the exquisitely artistic arrangement of the flowers. 
It was as though reading an elegant poem ; the 
garland rich in design, perfect in execution and 
containing the sweet message of love, charmed her 
heart and she importuned Hira, asking her to tell 
her who it was that had made it. Hira at first tried 
to maintain her position by declaring that she her- 
self had done so ; but the Princess laughed at all 
attempts on her part to establish this point by 
oaths and long speeches, and she was afterwards 
obliged to confess the whole truth to Vidya who, on 
hearing it, could not disguise her feeling from the 
flower-woman and wanted to have a sight of the 
gifted youngman. 
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The inner apartments of a Rajahs house are 
eternally shut against all out-siders ; but through the 
shutters of her window, Vidya saw Sundara, who was 
brought by Hira to a convenient place that they 
might have a sight of each other. It should be stated 
here that Vidya’s learned discussion with those 
who courted her hand were always, following the 
custom of Hindus in such cases, managed behind 
the screen with the help of interpreters and in 
no case was a prince allowed to have even a peep 
at her. 

They saw each other and fell in love. How 
could an interview be effected ? It was im- 
possible to attempt anything like it on the face of 
the guards —those eunuchs who kept a strict and 
vigilant watch at the palace gate. Sundara disguis- 
ed himself as a Sannyasin, wore matted locks and 
a false beard and covered his face with ashes and 
saw Raja Vira Sinha. To the surprise of the Raja 
and his courtiers he declared his desire to enter 
into a scholarly discussion with Vidya, and, if he 
succeeded in winning the game, to take her for his 
wife. A strange story from the lips of an ascetic ! 
Such a challenge would only be entitled to credence 
and approval if a prince were the suitor. But as 
Vidya had promised that any man was welcome to 
accept the ciiallenge irrespective of age and social 
status, the false Sadhu insisted on being ushered 
behind the screen to have a discourse with her in 
various branches of learning and win her for his 
bride. The maids of Vidya humourously asked her to 
match her powers with his and if she should prove 
the weaker of the two, to court the lot of an 
ascetic^s w’ife and wonder with him bare-footed, 
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visiting shrines like Benares, Gayfi and Pray&g ! 
But Vidya whose mind was full of the handsome 
prince would not allow the Sannyasin to approach 
her, and put off the date for doing so to an indefi- 
nite time on some pretext or other. 

Both the prince and the princess were longing 
for an interview. Hira was taken into their con- 
fidence, but she was afraid of the guards who 
would tear her to pieces if they had a scent of 
her having a share in the business. 

Prince Sundara felt that life was unbearable 
without an interview with Vidya. He fasted and 
worshipped Kali with true devotion, who granted 
him a charmed rod wherewith the prince worked 
out a subterranean passage from the room in which 
he lodged, leading through a mazy tunnel to Vidya^s 
room in the palace. 

The maids of Vidya were taken into her con- 
fidence and they all promised secrecy. One night 
when the starry sky, with its grey linings of clouds 
looked beautiful, causing sweet emotions to grow 
in young hearts.— Vidya felt a great longing to 
meet the prince. 'I he maids attending on her 
suddenly saw that a deep cavity had been made 
inside the room, through which a turban sparkling 
with diamonds rose before their bewildered gaze, 
and shortly after there appeared a human form, 
the handsomest that had ever met their eyes — 
Sundara was smiling in tntimph and looking to 
Vidya assured her that it was all through the grace 
of Kali that he had at last succeeded in making 
an Underground passage leading to her apartments. 
Thu maids felt reassured at this words ; but Vidya 
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said to them that though she could excuse the 
thief and the intruder, it was not possible to break 
her promise ; unless and until he could defeat 
her in scholarship there was absolutely no hope for 
him. Sundara readily accepted the challenge and 
there followed a discussion in Kavya, Nyaya, 
Dharma^astra, Philosophy and all other subjects 
of human knowledge. At every turn Vidya was 
brought to bay by the intellectual acumen and 
profound scholarship of the prince and when so 
vanquished, she had a smile for him, which, 
coupled with the glances that they stole at each 
others face, invested her defeat on the field 
with a sense of conquest over the heart of her 
antagonist and lover. Vidya now acknowledged 
that she was defeated and that she saw no ob- 
jection to her being united to him in marriage, 
true to her promise. Among the various systems 
of marriage of the Hindus there is the Gandkarva 
vibaha or marriage in secret which makes the 
vows sacred and legal by mutual election of the 
bridegroom and the bride. No priest or third party 
is required to minister to the ceremony, — the only 
condition required to bring this marriage to a con- 
summation is to exchange garlands of flowers worn 
by each other. Vidya in great delight took off 
the floral garland from her neck and offered it to 
Sundara and Sundara did the same to her. So the 
marriage was completed. The poets say that 
Kamdeva or the God ot love, unseen by others, 
discharged the priestly function in this ceremony. 
The marriage parties consisted of six seasons 
headed by the spring and tinkling sounds of the 
ornaments,— the napura^ the bracelets, the kankana 
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worn by maids, sounded the musical notes to con- 
summate the event. 

Thus Vidya and Sundara met every night. The 
maids connived, and nothing was known about the 
marriage by the Raja or his queen. Even in day- 
time they met, for Vidya had a compartment in 
the palace all reserved for herself, and her parents 
visited her only occasionally, and when they did so 
they generally sent previous informations of their 
visit. Chapter after chapter is devoted by Bharata 
Chandra to describing the marioevres of the husband 
and wife to give pleasure to each other by surprise- 
visits and by every form of play imaginable in 
which the young couple indulged to their heart’s 
content. RajS Vlra Sinha continued now and then 
to send information to his daughter about the 
ascetic till waiting as suitor for her hand, but Vidya 
would not listen to it. She declared that she would 
lead the holy life of a nun and had despaired of 
marriage as no prince could yet defeat her in 
scholarship. The ascetic, as I have said, was no 
other than Sundara himself, who passed his days 
in the city in the gaib of an ascetic, with the object 
of avoiding attention as he was ostensibly without 
any occupation. The prince and the princess in 
the meantime both insisted whenever they met 
Hira, the flower woman, on her helping them to 
have an interview with each other, and the poor 
woman was at her wit’s end to devise some plan 
for their doing so. She was completely ignorant 
of the affair that was going on subrosa. 

The maids of Vidya were alarmed to find that 
the princess was enceinte so that the fact of her 
marriage could not be longer concealed from 
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her royal parents. In great dismay they discus- 
sed among themselves what was to be done at 
this crisis. It was settled that the matter should 
be brought to the notice of the queen ; for the 
disclosure of the circumstances through other 
sources, which was inevitable, would expose them 
to the lisk of losing theii lives, as they would be 
implicdted in a share of the guilt. They would not 
disclose Sundara's name but would bring the 
matter itself to the queen’s notice — a course to 
which Vidya had reluctantly to give her consent, as 
there was no other alternative. 

The queen heard of it ; she visited the princess, and 
after vainly attempting to extort the right infor- 
mation from her and rebuking her as best as she 
could, asked the maids to disclose the name of the 
person who was so bold as to violate the sanctity 
of the royal zenana ; but they washed their hands 
clean of all knowledge about any one and main- 
tained a determined silence, in answer to all en- 
quires on this point. In a great rage the queen 
approached the Raja, who was taking his afternoon 
nap at the time ; the maids in attendance were 
waiting with chamars and fans — standing silently 
like painted figures by his bed-side. The queen 
in a violent paroxysm of anger flew into the royal 
apartments and the tinkling sound of her napura 
awoke the king who was surprised to find her in 
such a condition. 

She related the story to the Raja, declaring 
him tofbe quite unfit to hold the sceptre since such 
a thing could happen in his own palace. The 
police staff was worthless, if they allowed a thief 
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to enter the royal zenana and perpetrate such a 
heinous crime under the king’s nose, what safety 
was there for the life and property of the poor 
people living in his dominion ? 

The Rajs convened his court immediately. The 
chief officer of police came trembling before the 
enraged chief, and Vira Sinha after relating the story 
said, “ You base-born fellow, there will be one 
grave dug into which you and your children will 
be thrown if you cannot detect the thief.” The 
officer with folded palms asked for seven days to 
make an enquiry and find out the thief. The RajS 
granted him the time saying, if on the expiry of 
seven days, the thief should not be brought to his 
presence, the officer would lose his head and his 
children would all be killed. 

The police officer commenced operations of a 
thorough inspection of the palace. Vidya was 
made to leave her apartment, and the police 
people flocked to see through what passage a thief 
might enter the house inspite ot such a strong 
body of guards. It took them no time to discover 
the hole — the passage made by Sundara. They 
entered the hole but came back feeling as if 
the vaults of hell were open, — there was no 
passage of light or air, the gloom that pervaded 
it over awed them and choked them. Tl)e bravest 
of them repeated his attempts several times and 
as many times came back apprehending the ap- 
proach of a venomous snake or some devil. 
Dhumaketu, the Inspector, pronounced it to be a 
hole made by a serpent and Yamaketu, another 
officer of the staff, said that u must have been 
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made by some black spirit. Whatever it might be, 
they were unanimous in their opinion that in all 
probability that was the passage used by the thief. 
They all sat round the hole and contemplated the 
best method of carrying on a sifting investigation 
as to where it could lead. They thought of exca- 
vating the whole ground covered by it, but that 
course would require such an extensive operation 
through the hard ground-floor of the palace that 
seven days might not suffice for finishing the work. 
Kalaketu, a police officer, said : — ‘‘ Brethren, let us 
wait here in the disguise of maids ; the thief may 
come of himself to visit the princess.^^ 

This idea was accepted by all. They brought 
various dresses and ornaments from the Rajahs 
theatrical stock. One of them who had a charming 
face put on the dress similar to that of Vidya and 
twelve officers disguised themselves as twelve 
maids decorating themselves with great skill in- 
order to practise the deception successfully. 
Thirteen men belonging to the police staff had 
thus stationed themselves in the' apartments of 
Vidya. Sona Raya and Rup Raya, the chief officers, 
sat at the main gates leading to the palace. There 
were 28 minor gates and as many police Inspectors 
guarded them with a vigilant watch. One of the 
old women belonging to the family of a police 
Inspector, who used to wear a red coloured sadi 
and a garland of java flowers round her neck, 
visited every house on some pretext or other, and 
employed her maidens on a similar mission, making 
enquiries of the women-folk of the town to get a 
clue to trace the thief. A thorough search was 
made of the incoming and outgoing boats and all 
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arrivals and departures were subjected to a most 
careful search. 

Vidya could find no possible way to send in- 
formation to Sundara, as her apartments were 
occupied by officers of the detective department. 
The police were trying to detect a thief, that was 
all that the people knew; no inkling as to a guilty 
connection with the royal zenana was obtained by 
any outsider, and Sundara had no thought of all 
this investigations having been aimed at the detec- 
tion of his crime. 

As usual dressed in his best attire, — scented 
with atar extracted from the rose and jessamine, 
with his turban and apparel sparkling with diamonds 
— his head full of lovers reveries, Sundara entered 
the subterranean passage in the evening and ap- 
peared at the other end of the hole. The police 
officers looked at each other and smiled. Sundara 
could not recognise them in the dim light which 
the police had purposely kept in the apartments. 
He sat smiling by the side of one who wore Vidya^s 
dress and attemped the gay amours with her to 
which he was accustomed ; but the false lady hid 
her face behind the veil and would not show any 
sign of reciprocating his warm sentiments, — at 
which he feared she was angry with him for some 
unknown cause. The prince looked helplessly around, 
and asked the maids to intervene in his behalf to 
make his lady-love as kind to him as she had ever 
been. The maids responded to his call and all 
at once seized him — his lady-love also was not 
slow in joining her maids in according him the 
reception which a thief deserved at the hands of 
the police. 
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In the meantime some of the officers groped 
in the darkness of the subterranean passage, at- 
tempting to discover the residence of the arch- 
thief whose daring and ingenuity was so great 
as to have outwitted the whole staff of guards. 
They were no longer afraid of the devil dwelling 
in the cell, nor of snakes, since they had seen the 
thief entering Vidya’s apartments through it with 
his fine apparel, nothing soiled by the dirt of the 
cell. Tliey had to go a long way before they saw 
the region of the sun and the moon, and it so 
happened that the first light they saw, discovered 
to their eyes a charming bunglow which was 
familiar to them all, as forming part of the house of 
Hira the flower-woman. The faded beauty, whose 
face showed a strange combination of wrinkles and 
loveliness, was dragged out of her room and be: 
laboured for giving shelter to a thief and helping 
him to dig a passage under the earth. Hira swore 
by all that was holy to her, — by her father^s name — 
by the name of Raja Vira Sinha and by the head 
of Sona Ray, the chief officer of the police, that 
all was a mystery to her and that she knew no- 
thing of such developments in her house and in the 
palace. Dhumaketu remarked : — “ How could the 
thief have the knowledge of Vidya’s apartments, 
if you did not draw a map for him, you old hag 
They bound her in chains and drove her like an 
animal to the palace. 

Raja Vira Sinha sat on his throne to pronounce 
his judgment on the daring thief who appeared 
to him to be a remarkable man, and whose per- 
formance sounded like a romance. Sundara was 
brought before him bound in chains ; the courtiers 
8g 


The flower* 
woman in 
the trap. 
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The preva- 
rications of 
5undara 
before the 
RiiS. 


felt the influence of the charm of his personality. 
He appeared perfectly indifferent to his fate, 
and with a stately demeanour approached the 
throne. He was more handsome than all the 
princes that had stood as suitors for the hands 
of the princess. Raja Vira Sinha felt compunc- 
tion at the noble sight of the young man who 
would be welcome as his son-in-law, if only 
his birth, status in life, and learning, had qualified 
him for the high honour, and if he had not stooped 
to the wicked device of a thief for winning the 
heart of his pretty daughter. The sword of the 
chief officer of police was unsheathed and it stood 
ready awaiting only the command of the king to 
sever the head of the thief from his body before 
all the assembled court. The Raja asked the young 
man to relate his story, — who he was, what was his 
father's name and why he stooped to such a mean 
device for gaining the princess. Sundara said 
in a half-humourous tone, “ My name is Vidyapati 
(lit. husband of Vidya), my father’s name is 
father-in-law of Vidya, ray home is in Vidya-nagar 
(village of the name of Vidya) and I belong to 
the caste of Vidya.” The offended chief was 
angry beyond measure at the audacity of the 
man, and the chief officer of the police wanted 
permission to kill him on the spot, but the chief 
by a glance cast secretly at the officer forbade him 
to do so. The more the Raj§ tried to bring the 
thief to a confession of his guilt as also to giving 
an account of himself, the more did he frustrate 
him by ingenious replies, and at last recited 50 
shkas composed by himself, extempore, in which 
he described his love to Vidya, but these shkas (in 
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Sanskrit) which are found in the Vidyfi Sundara of 
Bhsrata Chandra and are well known as Chora 
Pancha^ata^^ could also be interpreted as signifying 
praises in honour of the Goddess Kali. They have 
double meanings. The Raja was struck by this 
display of erudition and felt that he was no ordi- 
nary person, but as he persisted in his wayward- 
ness, at last gave orders to take him away from his 
sight and lead him to the place of execution 

The handsomest young man that ever met 
the eyes of men in Burdwan, being cruelly bound 
hand and foot, was being carried to the execution- 
ground, and the citizens that witnessed the scene 
felt sorrow and sympathy for the prince, especially 
the women-folk who made all kinds of reflections, 
some of which were not in good taste, as many ot 
them expressed in an unreserved language their 
envy at the good fortune of Vidya in having pos- 
sessed him. These descriptions do not really 
represent the Hindu women whose natural shyness 
would scarcely allow them to overstep the limits of 
decency in such a gross manner. We have in our 
literature of to-day feminine characters like Aye9a 
and Kunda-nandinI — imitations of Rebecca and 
Haidee, who though they do not actually come in 
gowns and bodices, display the heart of European 
maids througli the thin cover of Indian sadi. The 
feminine ciiaracters depicted in Vidyfi Sundara and 
the ideas attributed to them are similarly foreign 
to us. They unmistakably show the stamp of the 
influence which the literature of an alien people 
left on our own. 

Sundara being taken to the execution ground, 
prays to l^fili for succour. The story of ^rimanta 


Order for 
execution. 


Saved by 
the 

Mother. 
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Sadagara repeats itself here. Sundara prays to 
Kali invoking her by names which begin with each 
of the 34 letters of the Bengali alphabet. He receives 
the never failing help of the mother ; a great army 
of ghosts come and bind the king^s army with 
chains. 


The story 
tola by 
Cuka coti- 
flrmed by 
Qanga 
Bhata. 


In the court of the Raja the bird cuka com- 
municated a strange story. It told the Raja that 
the thief was no other than the far-famed prince of 
Kanchi, Sundara, whose learning, handsome appear- 
ance and martial acquirements were the pride of 
Southern India. The Raja asked cuka as to why 
he did not give an account of who he was, though 
he was repeatedly asked to do so. The bird said, 
it was not the custom with a prince to give an 
account of himself, the royal ambassador introduced 
him to Rajas of those countries which he might 
happen to visit. The ambassador Gangabhata 
had been sent to Kanchi to proclaim the challenge 
of Vidya in that city and he was called in. After 
making obeisence to the Raja he said in reply to 
the query put to him about the prince, — The prince 
of Kanchi has the title of Mahakavi or great poet, 
because he possesses poetical powers in an uncom- 
mon degree. I saw him at Kanchi ; than him a 
more handsome prince does not exist in the world ; 
when he heard of the beauty of Vidya and of the 
challenge she had offered, he suddenly disappeared 
from the city and since then nothing' is known of 
him. His royal; parents in great distress sent 
messengers everywhere to make enquiries about 
his whereabouts. But so long as I was there he 
did not return. It is not unlikely that he has come 
to Burdwan/' 
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The Raja sent the ambassador to the execution- 
ground to identify the thief if he was really the 
prince. Gangabhata came back forthwith and de- 
clared that the thief was the prince, to whom he 
had, while at Kanchi, delivered the letter of 
challenge. 


Sundara 

identified. 


The Raja himself went to the execution-ground. 
There he saw his army mysteriously bound with 
chains and unable to speak, and the prince in an 
attitude of prayer looking up to heaven. He 
seemed so completely resigned that he looked 
like a beautiful statue placed there to dispel the 
horror of the execution-ground. The Raja went 
and embraced him as his son-in-law, and by the 
grace of Kali the royal army was released from 
the chains and was once more set free. 


The marriage of Vidya and Sundara had already 
taken place according to the Gandharva system, — 
the ritual of which consisted only in the exchange 
of flower-garlands between the couple as a sign of 
their mutual selection of each other, and the public 
ceremony was now performed with great eclat. 
Sundara after having stayed at Burdwan for some 
time went to Kanchi with his wife Vidya and lived 
many long years in happiness. Nor must we omit 
to say that during the marriage festivities Hira the 
flowerwoman was released and rewarded by Raja 
Vira Sinha. 


Marriage 
and public 
festivities. 


The flower- 
woman 
rewarded. 


0 

(d) Early poets of the VldyS Sundara-poems. 

The oldest Vidya Sundara that we have been 
able to secure, was written by Govinda Das in 



The story 
Is an old 
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1595 A. D. The poet was born at Deogram 
in Chittagong and belonged to the Atriya Gotra, 
and to the line of Naradas who was probably a 
Kayastha. It appears that there had been previous 
poems on Vidya Sundara from which our author 
drew his materials. We find in the Brahma khanda 
of the Bhavi§ya Put aha* the story of Vidya Sundara 
described at some length in racy Sanskrit verses. It 
is wrong to suppose that Bharata Chandra was the 
first to connect the story with tite Burdwan Raj- 
family and that he did so to satisfy a private 
grudge. In the Brahma khanda we find mention 
not only of Burdwan as the place of occurrence of 
its incidents but also of Raja Vira Sinha; and Rama 
Prasada whose Vidya Sundara is earlier, as well 
places the scene in Burdwan. Besides these, in the 
Padmavati by Alaol we find a reference to the under- 
ground passage dug by Sundara which proves that 
the tradition of the story had existed in the country 
for a long time. The mould in which it was subse- 
quently cast by Bharata Chandra and other poets of 
his school bears the mark of Mahomedan influence. 
Govinda Das^s poem was free from those vulgarities 
which are now associated with the story, owing to 
the way in which Bharata Chandra dealt with it. 
But Govinda Das wrote in a highly Sanskritised 
style and in this respect had affinities with subse- 
quent schools of poets. The following passage 
shows the sort of style which now came gradually 
into favour and from which it is so hard to translate, 
owing to the fact that its merits lie wholly in its 
literary art : — 

• According to Wilson, Brahma Khanda was composed shortly 
after 1550 A.O. See Indian Antiquary vol. XX P 4x9 (1891). 
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All praise be to the Lord of gods ^iva, — the 
saviour of the world. Many salutations do I offer 
to thy lotus feet. The stream of the Ganges 
adorns thy locks, — ^the moon is thy crown ; — garlands 
of flowers and snakes coiled into the form of 
WTeaths adorn thy neck and soft curls of hair hang 
loo e and touch thy ears. Thy three eyes though 
half shut gleam fiercely, and the lustre of thy body 
is like unto a silver mountain. O Thou, the des- 
troyer of the enemies of the gods and of the god 
of love, — Thou Prince of ascetics, regaling thy- 
self in the joy of Yoga, thou Lord of Gouri — thy 
humble votary pays his worship unto thee.^’ 

Govinda Dfis was of a religious turn of mind 
and often his reflections are worthy of one versed 
in Vedanta philosophy. Here are a few lines : — 
t As one sees the reflection of himself in a 
mirror, so is Kali reflected in the universe. All 
emanate from her and pass into her, just as the 
waters of the sea rising to the sky fill the streams 
and rivers with rain and flow back to the sea.'^ 


A hymii to 
Viva. 


Vedantic 

ideas. 
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Kalika Mangala by Govinda Das. 

t cirf^ w I 

II 
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Klitiks Mangala by Govinda Das. 
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After Govinda Das the next writer of Vidya 
Sundara that we have been able to trace is Krifna 
Rama. He was a Kayastha by caste, born at Nimta 
a village close to Belgharia, a station on the East 
Bengal Railway. Kri^na Rama’s Vidya Sundara 
was written in the year 1686 A. D. 

Of K^emananda’s Vidya Sundara — the date 
of composition is quite unknown. It is evidently 
very old to judge from the hand-writing of the in- 
complete manuscript that has been obtained. 

Vidya Sundara by Madhu Sudan Kavindra — The 
story is told very briefly in the poem. The date of 
composition is not known. 

Vidya Sundara by Rama Prasada Sen. 

Rama Prasada was that great saint and poet of 
the 1 8th century’whose name is known and revered 
throughout Bengal. Whatever was the cause, this 
saintly poet conceived the whim of writing the in- 
decent story of Vidya Sundara. His poem was 
the model which inspired Bharata Chandra to write 
in a similar strain. Ram Prasada was favoured by 
Rajs Kri^na Chandra as appears from the grant of 
100 bighas of rent-free land which was conferred 
on him by the Raja in 1785 A. D. It may have 
been under court-influence or due to some juvenile 
poetic freak that Rama Prasada set his hand to the 
task of writing a poem for which nature had not 
fitted him. He has been outdone by Bharata Chandra 
whose poem of Vidya Sundara far excels the one 
he wrote. But Rama Prasada in his vulgarities, 
his pedantry, and other faults of the age was not 
a whit behind his more successful rival. The de- 
tails of vulgar and indecent love which are found 
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in Bharata Chandra’s poem were all anticipated by 
Rama Prasada, and in fact the former seems in such 
matters to have taken his cue from him. Bharata 
Chandra gave a finish to the style by a harmony of 
expression which Rama Prasada had sought for 
in vain. Though himself a learned scholar and Sans- 
kritist, Rama Prasada scarcely shows a musical ear 
in this work. His efforts to introduce high sound- 
ing Sanskritic words are far from happy ; they 
remind us of the attempts of the elephant to please 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, as described 
by Mill on : — . 

" The unweildy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 

His lithe proboscis.” 

The style of Rama Prasada is made cumbrous 
by Sanskritic expressions, such as : — 

* “ ” 

t “ ” 

“ ir»f ” 

t “ ^<55 ” 

§ “ '515; ’Tfiri 

?!%, wi'5%, 

Rft I • 

fR'fl 1” . 


Failure 
of Rama 
Prasada in 
Sanskritic 
style. 


* “ The moon is spotted and so cannot bear comparison with 
your face.” 

t “In water, on land and in the sky.” 
t “ As if the beauty of the full moon were drunk by the bird 
Chakora V 

I § “ The sun is rising and the night goes away. O my Um^, 
awaken There stands your father. You should not behave so. 
The bards a. id singers with closed palms are singing ^ arise, awake 
from your sleep’.” 
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aJbpv.e is tp slpow^ tjie po#t fmh 

U) prp/lMce ap hy liis feigh souodipg wordsy 
translation js h;»rdjy ^:^Llled fgr tbwgh I give pm in 
t)ie fpojtrpjpte. The jiyprds < ‘ fif^/ ‘ 

and 

grp pure S^nskdt forms ppd though Bengali is now 
a highly San^kritised dijSLj.ect, the above forms 
jFonJd have np chance of befog introduced info our 
M^ritten fongnagc. 

These passages show a curbus medley of Sans- 
krit and Bengali words and remind us of the 
similar style of Kri^na Das Kaviraja^s Chaitanya 
Charitamrita, 

Bhgrata Chandra destroyed the temple of fame 
which Rama Prasfida liad erected for himself in the 
poem of Vidya Sundara, and with those materials 
raised one to glorify himself. He is so profusely 
indebted to the preceding poet that there is 
scarcely a line In Rjma Prasgda's poem, the ring of 
which is not echoed in Bhfirata Chandra^s work. 
Yet the latter produces such a singular effect by 
harmony of words, thatRfima Prasfida, upon whose 
work he draws freely for materials, must be satisfied 
with the wages of a day-labourer while Bharata 
would claim the reward of the artist who creates 
a master-piece. I quote below ^ extracts from both 


A description of VldyS’s beauty. 
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^rfd p'la^cj' th'em ijidef by $id^ to sl'io'W to 
v^bat &xtet[t the o¥ie has drWfi ujt)6ih' the 6fh-e^r. 

I sh’a’lli not attempt a tra^^^latterf 6f the pa'^^-sai^es 
itWo En^gHsh', 11*0 sense eotiM be toparted without 

I 

W ^r^ST » ’tW'IW ’ICS -eitW 
C’JH ^ ’MSI II 

P ’•WW' 9 

owls «!? *19' <y\ >iflji I 

c’i'Ui ii G^siiSwr^i^S >ii^ii 

RafH^l P'rassda'. • BliSratAi Clilndra’. 
Marffa^e urtdef Oanc^hiarbfr fdfm'. 

9f5»]ft9t:|l f6^' f9?t9 I 

c«h?rt9!i9 0 ’i9i€f99t?: ?[^5j jic^t ^.if*f 

I ^9 II 

9S5| f 95?I ^s^lTI 9995#l 

*1^ 1 99 1 

9951 R9S1? 9Tf5i:i ?|?1 ’*!5|i»f9 It 

-t5f9 II 

999t3S 999 *199 f9^99 I 9f9J19T''5 999131 nj T59 5^9 | 

99959 f9^ 9t*T 9T<IT’P9 II 9t9J95l9 91*11959 959‘l || 

f |9 99^1 '6^199 I 5^T*F!:9 C99i:9 ^5jj:9 1|«5!T9 I 

*19*^9 f W ^91 9i:«l*^^*t9 » ^t*(f^ ^lf991 9f5 >5191 9^ 
^*19 f95fi% 9ftl5l 9t9l 99 I ^t9 1 

9»9 C99 5*99 999 0 f995 ^9* ’Olf995 ^ItfeeT 9f»* *519 I 
9^-95 *9t59l 9519. f99f9 «IT'99- 9ir^. 

C95^'595 I 95i'f9 It 

9"9®ifc9 *19199 *»99 9n«|i }. 1 

i i m l?r.9 95f9tf 0*3199 II 

R8»mft^ Prasfida. Bhtn^atfa CHandra* 
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Rima 

PrasSda. 


elaborate annotations of such words as ‘ 

‘ ‘H’ etc., and even by such notes 

the affinity of the passages in point of language 
could not be fully conveyed to readers unacquaint- 
ed with the niceties of our tongue. 

But Rama Prasada was a great poet, greater in 
hhany respects than Bharata Chandra. His other 
works, to which we shall liave to refer hereafter, 
thave made landmarks in the history of our literary 
and spiritual thought. He was a seer and a saint, 
and though he was beaten in his juvenile attempts 
to compose a love poem, he shortly after achieved 
fame by his songs^ whicli ^have immortalised him in 
Bengal and made him dear to the heart of every 
Bengali. We needmot regret that he failed in his 
attempt to say an artificial thing, for his soul was 
artless. It is well that he was defeated in his effort 
to win precedence in a court where scurrility 
reigned ; — the pity is that he soiled his hands by 
such an attempt to pander to the vitiated taste of 
the age. He was a scholar, but it is only when he 
forgets vain-glorious erudition, that he displays him- 
self in his best and most favourable aspects. He was 
a finished literature and the language he had at his 
command was rich and varied, though he was not 
happy in his attempts to mingle Sanskrit and 
Bengali. It is when he appears as a child and uses 
the child’s language, singing songs that welled up 
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in his heart out of the exuberance of his devotion- 
al feeling, — when he sees the Divine mother in 
nature and forgets every thing else saying — ^‘Enough 
O mother ! Like the bee attracted by a painted His Sons;5, 
flower, have I roved amongst the vain pleasures of 
the world. Enough have I tasted, I desire no more. 

Now the evening has come. It is the dusk of the 
evening, O mother, take this thy child, to thyself.''* 

-^that he appeals irresistibly to the heart. Each 
line of his songs throbs with the deep yearning of 
the soul. We shall deal with them hereafter. 

Rama Prasada himself said truly in one his songs 
My poems will crumble into dust but I shall live 
in my songs.” Even as a child plays at being a 
soldier in dress that passes for a soldier’s uniform, 
and, soldier-like, brandishes his little sword, but 
when he becomes weary, runs to his mother all 
covered as he is with the dust of the play-ground, 
and tliere in his natural aspect looks most lovely, 
so did Ram Prasada — sick of the false play of 
pedantry which had occupied him for a while but 
had not realy satisfied him — run at the close of the 
heyday of his worldly career, to seek his Divine 
mother’s grace. He now soothed his heart, vexed 
with the world’s turmoil with songs, which, with 
their dc-ep-toned melancholy and their resignation 
to the divine mercy ring out even now in the 

* “?<ti 'q'Mi ^»r ?r’®i i 

^ ^ 5T^ii 

’ll fiia ^ j” 

Rama Prasada* 
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villager of Beiivgal. Thwe i» m iOfeisrt!ic, no old 
iwair, mfd no wcmuaiv in Ben-gai wlvo has- not drifrww 
ai ins^pired oowsoiattow frotn them m hrnpff^ 

irhrn the wronger stnd sorrows of the world were 
Kike tobrMse the heart and make it heavjr- laden. 

(c); Chandra Ral Ouhakara— thie great poet 0# 

the Eighteenth Century. 

A short time aiter Rama Puasada’s VidyS Siindara 
was composed, Bharaita-Chandra described the same 
story iti his'poenr, called the Annada Mangala, 
which at once rose to the highest point of fame 
and popularity, throwing into the shade all* the 
earlier works on the subject. 

Bharat Chandra Rai was bwn in tlie year 
17.12. A. D., at Perofi Basarrfapw in the district of 
Hughly. His father Naretidra Narayafia Rai was a 
Reminder of the place and had obtained tlie title of 
R^ja* from the Nawab'of Mursidkbadl There arose a 
dispute between Narendta Rai and the Raja of 
Bhrdwan on a boundary-question and the former 
said to have given offence to'thr independent chief 
by a public' mention of Vi^nn Kumari; his queen. 
Two Rajput soldiers named A^Iam Chandra and 
K^ema Chandra were sent by the angry RajS’ to* 
chastise Narendra Rai. They* were’ accompanied 
by a nuinher of armed men wlio took all the Ikndb 
belonging to R>aja Narendra Narayaha by force and 
oustedi hinr fronts his possessions,, allbwitig Him to 
retain his hold on hia» homestead, only. NatJendra 
Rai was, as may be understood, reduced to great 
poverty after this event. His son Rharata Chandra 
stayed with his maternal unvles at No^ptfra and pro- 
seCutedihiastudies^in a Sanskrit ^0/ at Tajpur. When 
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only fourteen, he iriarried a girl of the Ke^arkuni 
fainily of Brahmins at Sarada, (a village in Fergana 
Mangalgbfita) »vho#e status in society was much 
inferior to J)is own— »fi) the face of great opposition 
from his parents and brothers. They were not 
prep ared to receive him or hi« bride at their house ; 
so the young fellow came to DevSnandapura in the 
district of Hughly and sought the favour of a 
wealthy Kisystha named Rama Chandra Munsi who 
accorded liim a warm leeeption, being pleased with 
his tale/its. He learned Persian at his place and 
on an occasion of worsltip of the god Satya 
Nargyaha composed a short poem in honour of the 
deity, wl)ich greatly pleased the audience. This 
poem was composed in 1737 A, D., when Bharata 
Chandra was only fifteen. At this time his parents 
permitted him to return home though they would 
not .allow his wife to come with him. He came 
back to his family-residence and was deputed by his 
father to settle certain questions about their landed 
property with the Raja of Burdwan. But for some 
reason or other Bharata Chandra was thrown into 
prison by the Raja for a few months. On being re- 
leased he felt a desire to visit the Jagannatha temple 
of Puri, Arriving at the shrine he met with a warm 
treatment from some of the Pandas who were de- 
lighted with his learning. He was greatly impress- 
ed with Vai9navism at the time and is said to have 
taken into his head the idea of turning ascetic and 
leading a holy life in the Vrinda groves. With this 
object be marched bare.footed, but the village Kha- 
nakula lay in his way, where a relation of his wife 
stopped him and by persuasive arguments, the force 
of which he took no tiipe in appreciating, brought the 
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young, aspirant for a holy life to the village S§rad§ 
where his^ wife lived. The Vrinda groves with the 
vision of God, that had inspired the poet, melted 
away like mist from his imagination, and in the 
village of Ssrada he found a metal more attractive 
where he spent some time in the company of his 
young wife. 

Our poet next came to Farasd§ng§ where a 
■zemindar named Indra NarayanS Chaudhari took 
some interest in him and Introduced him to Raja 
Rrisna Chandra of Navadwipa. This Raja, who, 
as already said, was a great patron of letters, dis- 
covered in the young man poetical talents of an 
extraordinary order and immediately appointed 
him as his court-poet on a pay of Rs. 40 a month.* 
The clouds that had gathered over his fortune, now 
passed away and he met with sunny days. His 
Annada Mangala vas composed by the command of 
Raja Kri^na Chandra. The book was completed 
in 1752 A. D. About this time he built a new 
home at Mulajore — a village which was shortly 
after leased by Raja Krisna Chandra to one Rama 
Deva Naga. This man was very exacting and our 
poet Was sore troubled by his growing demands. 
He wrote 8 couplets in Sanskrit describing the 
oppression of^^Rama Deva Naga, the naive humour 
of which so greatly pleased the Raja that he grant- 
ed to his favourite poet 105 bi^has of rent-free 
land at Gusta in Fergana Amalpur and 16 highas 
thore at Mulajore. Bharata Chandra died of dia- 
betes in 1760 A, D. three years after the English 
had won the battle of Plassey. He was decorated 

• It was not at al! meagre at the time, Warren Hastings’ pay 

a Member of Council being Rs, 300 a inonth in 1764, 
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•with the title of Rsi Gunskara by Rfija K^i^ria 
Chandra. ‘ . 


Bharatd Chandra^s Annada Mangala was at one 
time so popular in Bengal, that there was scarcely 
a young man or young woman with any pretensions 
to learning who could not reproduce passages from 
it. The story of Vidya Sundara was popularised 
by l)is work to such an extent that our popular 
tlieatres called yatras at one time rang with the 
songs of VidyS and Sundara. The long poetical 
descriptions did not suit the yatras, so Gopala 
Uriya, a famous YatrawalS of later times took tlie 
cue from Bharata Chandra^s writings and composed 
short and light songs based on the text of his 
poem, which became very popular in the country.' In 
yatras the dance of Hira, the flower woman, 
was a point of great interest. We may quote the 
following song as a specimen : — 


The popu* 
iarlty of 
VldyS* 
5undara. 


Adopted in 
yatria. 


It is so curious that a handsome man like you 
is in quest of lodgings. There are many lotuses 
to receive the bee, why should there not be many 
hearts to welcome thee ! Hear me, O youngman, 
when I pluck flowers, the bees fly around me — that 
is the pleasure that keeps me at Burdwan.^^ 

The prince is brought to the house of Hira 
where he constantly harps on Vidya \ the flower- 


II 

C®m f^'®T f 

A song sung in Gopala Uriya’s ^atra. 
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^oman again sings* What a foolish young man ! 
He constantly says ‘aunt, give me my Vidya.^ Is 
she a jewel that a woman can keep tied in the 
end of her sadi and produce on demand These 
songs and hundreds of such, a attributed to Gopal 
Uriya and other Yatrawalas, were once in every 
man’s mouth. Their inspiration came direct from 
Bharata Chandra. In fact in the depraved atmos- 
phere of towns, directly affected by court-influence 
on the eve of the downfall of the Maliomedan 
power, Vidya-Sundara became the craze of the 
young dilettantes of Bengal who revelled in the 
literature of sensualism. 

The Annada Mangala by Bharata Chandra, of 
which Vidya Sundara forms a part, is divided into 
three parts. The first part is devoted to the sac- 
rifice performed by Dak^a, the death of Satl, her 
rebirth as Uma, her marriage with ^iva and sub- 
sequent domestic scenes at Kailas. It also des- 
:ribes the futile attempt of the sage Vyasa to build 
a second Benares, with the object of thwarting the 
God ^iva, and gives account of Harihoda and Bha- 
bananda Mazumdar — ancestors of ftaja Kri^fia 
Chandra. The second part describes the story of 
Vidya-Sundara. The last part is devoted to a 
description of the wars of Raja Pratapaditya of 
Jessore with Man Sing, the Governor of Bengal, 


*“ cigw 
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Sung in Gopala Vr\y^*s ^afra. 
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the eventual defeat and death of Raja Pratapa- 
ditya, and further accounts of Bhabananda Mazum- 
dar, who helped Man Sing in his fight with the 
Raja ; it also describes Bhabananda's visit to 
Delhi where he is said to have held a heated con- 
troversy on religion with Jahangir, who in a great 
rage ordered him to be imprisoned. An account 
is also given of his release from prison and of the 
emoluments he received from the Empjr 

Besides Annada Mangala, Bharata Chandra wrote 
Rasamanjuri in Bengali, in which he classifies 
feminine emotions and gives illustrations in imita- 
tion of Sanskrit works on Rhetoric. His incomplete 
drama, called the Chandinataka, shows a curious ad- 
mixture of Sanskrit, Bengali and Persian, proving 
that he was a finished master of the three languages. 
There are many short pieces besides the above, 
which Bharata Chandra wrote on various subjects. 

One of the elements which we find in profusion 
in Bharata Chandra^s poetry is a liking foronomato- 
poetic expressions. A richness of sound is some- 
times lent to his lines by a harmonious assemblage 
of words not to be found in any vocabulary, yet 
nevertheless conveying sense by the imitation of 
natural sounds. This is made very effective to the 
ear by the clever manipulation of the poet. Bharata 
Chandra had a store-house of such words ; he 
revelled in them ; they were often coined by him ; 
but he is nowhere unmeaning, as he always took his 
cue from natural sounds. It would be impossible 
to translate words which do not occur in any 
vocabulary. I shall quote a passage here, in the 
translation of which I canndt help introducing the 
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very sounds which the poet: imitates, and the effect 
of which would be lost in a different language. 
The piece describes the dance of ^iva at the time 
of the final dissolution of the universe. 

*“^iva assumes the form of the great destroyer ; the 
sound of his horn is terrible — va vam bham-va vam 
bkam. His matted locks shake to and ixo-latapat- 
lUtapat^ and the murmuring stream of the Ganges 
flows — chalacchaly kalakkal^ talattal through them. 
-The snakes hiss — phaniphan phaniphan and the 
moon , on his forehead burns like the sun : fire issues 
irorn it — dhakadhvak-dhakadhvak ; and from his 
mouth come the deep sounds va vam hham-va vam 
bhatn. The naked ghosts and goblins dance — 
tadhia-tqdhia' ' 

A word in explanation of these lines : — ^iva the 
god of destruction is represented as having the 
moon on his forehead ; the Ganges flows from his 
locks. The popular belief of the Hindus is that 


C^>tw II 
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Bharata^ Chandra’s Annada Ma^gala. 
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the Ganges originates from the feet of the God 
Vi$hu arid its stream is caught by Brahms in his 
Katnandalu Thence it flows down to 

the matted locks of ^iva and thence it comes down 
to the earth. 

The words chalacchal^ kalakkal and talattal in 
the fourth line which refer to the waves of the 
Ganges are singularly happy. Chalacchal in the 
colloquial dialect seems to signify a flow, talattal 
transparency, and kalakkal the sweet murmur of the 
waves. Three onomatopoetic words not to be 
found in the Bengali vocabulary have thus been 
strung together in the same line, to suggest to the 
ear three qualities of a stream ; a line more happy 
could not be conceived. The whole of this poem 
is written in the sublime Sanskrit metre called 
the Bhujangapra}Sta. It is to be read with special 
care to place the proper accents on the vowels. 
The lines rhyme in measured sounds with a sweet 
jingle and the whole is an instance of admirable 
word-painting in poetry. 

The tendency to onomatopoeia in poetry 
which was taken from Bharata Chandra, is marked 
in many later poems, and often the effect produced 
by such cotnbinations of words is singularly happy, 
as in the passage given below from Jaynarayan's 
Harilila.^ We refrain from giving an English 

Ha rt'sfaf It 
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translation of the piece as it is impossible to convey, 
even in a small degree, any idea of the sonorous 
music created by its onomatopoetic expressions. 

Rhyming The rules of rhyming had not hitherto been 
by%^harata strictly followed. As poetry used to be sung, the 
Chandra, defects in metrical form were made up for by the 
tune. But as the domain of poetry gradually 
separated itself from that of music, the art of 
poetical composition became gradually more finish- 
ed, and perfection in rhyme was aimed at by 
Bharata Chandra and the poets of his school. 
Hitherto it was held sufficient if the last letters of 
a couplet rhymed with one another; but the keener 
perception of the ear now required not only a 
fulfilment of the above condition, but also an agree- 
ment of the vowels preceding the last letters of a 
rhyming couplet. According to the last principle 
rhyming of with with 

with C^9fl, with would be faulty. Among 
the Vai?nava Pada-karttas Govinda Das, whose ear 
was naturally the most keen to^a harmony of sounds, 
had committed the smallest number of faults in 
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JaynarSyan^s Harilila. 
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this respect. But perusing closely the Annada 
Mangala by Bharata Chandra (a poem running over 
13000 lines) we scarcely find one instance of 
disagreement of vowel-sounds in the final syllables 
of rhyming couplets. One or two examples of 
this defect are found in his short poem on Satya- 
narSyana which the poet composed when he was 
only 15 years old. In the whole range of Bengali 
literature, no poet has shown a finer sense of 
harmony of sound or a greater skill in the choice 
of his words than Bharata Chandra. In our own 
day some poets have followed the principle in 
rhyming stated above ; but in an earlier epoch of 
the history of our literature, it was Bharata Chandra 
who held up the torch that lighted the path of 
subsequent poets, so all credit is due to him. The 
Sanskrit metres that Bharata Chandra introduced 
into his Bengali poems are faultless. As the long 
and short sounds of vowels are missed in the 
spoken dialect of Bengal, it required a remarkable 
power to introduce the measured sounds of noble 
Sanskrit metres in our tongue, and Bharata 
Chandra^s poems in the Totaka and Bhujangaprayata 
metres not only show perfect adherence to classical 
rules, but they flow so easily and with such a 
natural grace, that no one would doubt, after pe- 
rusing them, that Bengali is a true daughter of 
Sanskrit, and that a poet who knows the resources 
of the language can give her a form which would 
prove her striking affinity in all respects with that 
of her august parent. 

Though it is so difficult to convey to our readers 
an idea of the beauty of Bharata Chandra's poems, 
depending, as this does, on a singularly happy 
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arrangement of words, we here attempt a trans- 
lation of one passage of remarkable elegance : — 
'*'*'0 *tlie While the cuckoos sang and the bees hummed 
spring. about the bakiila flowers, the Goddess Annapurna 
sat in a jewelled shrine. A stream of cool and 
lotus-scented water over-flowed its banks and the 
waves danced to the melody of the air. The Spring 
season had arrayed himself like a prince, and, 
accompanied by the six modes of music had taken 
up his abode beneath the acoka tree. Here and 
there the bees were humming about the flowers, 
and the god of love had strung his bow. Laughing 
blossoms gemmed the wood-land bowers. Bharata 
Chandra was charmed to see the advent of the 
Spring,*^ 

But the original passage subjoined in the foot- 
note discovers to us that Bengali is one of the 
sweetest tongues of the world. The words chosen 
for this piece chiefly consist of the soft letters 
/, w, «, — the hissing s and the harsh r are, 
generally speaking, omitted from these lines. The 
poem, when recited with proper accentuation, 
charms the ear and sounds like music unsung. 
Many passages of Bharata Chandra afford examples 

*“ ’psf ^ »i 
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Bharata Chandra’s Annadfi Mangaia. 
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of this decorative art in composition for which 
Indian genius has a remarkable aptitude. 

When Bharata Chandra makes it a point to 
describe a beautiful woman, the metaphors gleaned 
from Sanskrit and Persian works cloud his poetic 
horizon. Niceties become absurdities and his learn- 
ing stifles the natural flow of sentiment. When, 
however, a minor character is introduced, on which 
the poet does not consider it worth while to lavish 
classical metaphor preferring to trust to his own 
powers, his sparkling lines produce a far clearer 
impression. Vidya^s beauty as described by 
Bharata Chandra is culled from all that the poet 
had read in books, and this again is overcoloured 
by his own monstrous fancy for the purpose 
of matching the classic poets in their own field. 
One can scarcely find his way through the thick 
array of wild and far-fetched similes, and we 
wonder at the taste which tolerated the unres- 
trained exaggerations, the wild excesses, and the 
puerile funs on words which they disclose. But, 
reserving all his learning for the description 
of Vidya, the poet draws off-hand a picture of 
Hira, the flower w’oman. 

As the sun set and the night approached, there 
came along a flower woman, of the name of Hlra 

*“ ^Tf>r5T 1 
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(lit. a diamond) whose words indeed sparkled like 
the diamond. Her teeth were painted ; she moved 
with a pleasant gait, and there was always a smile 
on her lips. She had been very charming in her 
youth, and tliough now grown matronly, she pos- 
sessed some .small traces of her better days.” 

The lines ‘ iti» TO*! I ^ 

'fsTt?! #’ sparkle with humour, 

especially in the clever use of the words ^ and 
In another passage the line ‘ C^T^, 

* (with the setting of resentment, arose 
grace) indicates the passing away of one emotion 
and the rise of another, by a happy suggestion of 
the setting of the sun, followed by the rise of the 
moon in the sky. There is much beauty in the pun 
on the words and There occur innumer- 
able passages of the nature in which the poet skil- 
fully polishes and sets each word, as a jeweller 
might polish and set a stone in a piece of gold. 

We shall here attempt to translate a passage 
from the Annada Mangala, in which the poet des- 
cribes a flood that destroyed a considerable part 
of Man Singes army. 

The sky was oveicast with dark clouds. The 
winds began to blow with redoubled force, — the 
thunder roared, — the lightning flashed, — the wind 
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rustled and the waters splashed. Waves came rush- 
ing from all sides ; the trees trembled at the sounds 
of thunder ; darkness prevailed, and hails pattered. 
The outer screens of the Rajahs tents were carried 
away by the winds; people became terror-struck ; 
the huts raised for the soldiers were swept away 
by the flood which now overtook the camp ; 
elephants were drowned ; — carriages were hope- 
lessly wrecked in mud and the camels perished : — 
the soldiers threw away their guns, their turbans, 
their uniforms and swords, and with their shields 
abreast swam across the foaming stream. Thousands 
of men were drowned. Urdu-bazar with all its 
goods lay under water; — the carcasses of sheep, 
cocks and hens were all huddled together ; the fruit- 
seller with his wife took to swimming. Heaps of 
grass went floating by, and upon one of them sat 
the young woman who used to sell it. She 
was weeping and lamenting her lot saying ^ Never 
0 Lord, was such a disaster seen. I am only 15 or 
16 years of age , by divorce and death I have 
changed eleven husbands by this time. This 
present son of a slave has brought me here to die, 
but if I die, the matrimonial prospects of how many 
others will be gone !’ The drummer with his drum 
was carried past by the flood, and the musician 

I 
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clasped in his arms the long gourd of his lyre (vina) 
as he floated across the stream. There was panic 
on all sides. The very soldiers were lamenting 
saying * All is lost by this journey to Bengal. All 
the hard earned money won by risking our lives, is 
lost. Oh woe to us ! Woe to us 

The first eight lines bring before us a vivid 
scene of storm and flood, by means of an array of 
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onomatapoetic words, each of which has been 
chosen with singular care, the effect of the whole 
being such that it cannot be rendered in transla- 
tion. In the remaining portion of the piece, the 
poet strives more for an artistic effect of language 
than for a realistic description of the flood. The 
whole thing looks like a storm painted on a scene 
under a mellow light. We miss the actual cries, 
the wringings of the heart and the death-agonies 
consequent on the devastating catastrophe. The 
descriptions of horror grow almost charming, being 
set, as it were, to a musical air. The lines 

I II 

and ‘ 4C»T ’ show that the 

poet’s heart did not melt into pity at the sight of 
a disaster which had killed thousands of men, but 
that he could enliven its description by a poetic 
touch, and was even willing to enjoy the scene, 
maintaining a vein of light humour in his gay 
couplets. 

Poetry was now reduced to an art ; it delight- 
ed in niceties of sound. Bharata Chandra’s poems 
are untranslatable. Take away the outer garb, 
and the picture that he draws loses all its attraction. 
His delicacy of colouring is perhaps peculiarly 
oriental. His finest things become poor in trans- 
lation. The whole may be pronounced * words, 
words, words ’ in the language of Hamlet ; but, as a 
Bengali critic lately said, *Bha rata Chandra’s poetry 
is the Taj of Agra made in Bengal, — not in marble 
but in words.’ 

There are critics who would deprecate this art 
in literature. In a language like Bengali which 
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sound. 
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PrihSrima 

Chakra- 

varty. 


may be so easily wrought into exquisitely melo- 
dious strains, the artistic effect produced by a 
clever manipulation of sweet sounding words, can 
not be ignored. One who can raise emotions and 
poitray pathos by metrical lines writes noble 
poetry no doubt, but there is a skilled labour in 
poetry wliich creates emotions not wholly definable, 
as do the unmeaning warblings of birds or the 
musical notes of a lyre. There is much poetry in 
mere sound — in its meaningless harmony and we 
must not deprecate the value of this in our melli- 
fluous Bengali tongue. 

After Bharata Chandra, Praharama Chakravarty 
wrote a Vidya Sundara in which we come across 
the following lines : — 

* The first Vidya Sundara was written by 
Kri^harama, a native of the village Nimta ; — next we 
find one by Rama Prasada. After these two poets, 
Bharata Chandra came to the field and incidentally 
described the story of Vidya Sundara in his poem 
called the Annada Mangala.’" He evidently did not 
know the names of those earlier poets who had 
written on the subject before Kri§naiama. 

at’jswm ws nca w*ti n 

^’Tf^TR «2Piwa b” 

Vidya Sundara by Pra^arama. 
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II. (a) The Court of RSJh RilavaHabha In Dacca. Ita 
poets— Jaya NhrSyana Sen— Anandamoyi Devi. 

Under court influence poetry became^debased ; 
though it is true that a few exquisite poetic touches 
might enliven scenes of sensualism. But the 
vocabulary of Bengali was enri( hed during this 
period by a treasure of choice expressions im- 
ported from Sanskrit. In Western Bengal Bhfirata 
Chandra, as far as the Bengali language was con- 
cerned, ruled supreme in the domain of letters. 

The court of Raja *Krisna Chandra was the 
nucleus from which flowed fashions and tastes which 
the aristocracy of Bengal loved to imitate. In 
Eastern Bengal] Raja Kri^na Chandra^s great 
contemporary and rival Rajavallabha tried at his 
capital of Vikrampur to outdo him in all matters. 

Raja Rajvallabha was not as great a scholar as 
Krisna Chandra, but was by far the more powerful 
of the two, having been placed at the helm of 
the administration of several of the provinces of 
Bengal. He was besides immensely rich. Krisfia 
Chandra founded a town called ^ivanivasa, and 
the temples and edifices he built there show 
a bold attempt to combine saracenic with Hindu ttTeclipf^I* 
architecture. But the town of Rajanagara in town of 
Vikrampur, founded by Raja Rajavallabha, far out- vallabha. 
shone the splendour of ^ivanivasa. With the un- 
limited resources that Raja Rajavallabha command- 
ed in Bengal, his new city was made a paradise, the 
like of which was not to be found in the country 
at that time outside Murshidabad. The famous 
Eku^a Ratna, with its twenty one spires, which in 
the distance looked like the crest of a diaden) 
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The catas- 
trophe of 
1871 . 


painted on the clouds, — the Navaratna, with nine 
spires, and the Sapta-ratna with seven spires, 
displayed great architectural beauty, and the 
Dolmancha with its mazy staircase and lofty cupola 
rose to a greater height than the Ochterlony monu- 
ment of Calcutta. There were besides palaces in 
which the utmost sculptural skill available at the 
lime in India was employed. All this gave to the 
town a look of wealth and grandeur which it 
would have been vain for Raja Kri^na Chandra 
to attempt to approach in his new town, though 
^ivanivasa in its own way was certainly a beautiful 
place. Rajanagara was unfortunately situated on the 
dreaded stream of the Kirttina^a — * the destroyer 
of fame' ; this name had been earned by the river, 
which was a branch of the Padma, by destroying 
a rich town founded by Chand Ray and Kedar Ray 
— two chiefs of Bengal, in the t6th century. But 
a second time — in the middle of the 19th century 
the stream showed again one of its furious 
moods and by destroying Rajanagara caused a loss 
to Bengal, which for the Hindus can not be repair- 
ed. This beautiful city is now in the bed of the 
river. It was situated six miles away from the 
river, when suddenly in the year 1871 A.D. there was 
a cataclysm. It is said that people suddenly felt the 
roots of grass and plants snap beneath their feet, 
and a crack was created, which gaping wide open 
like the jaws of death made the whole plain, cover- 
ed by a number of villages and city of Rajanagara, 
slowly fall down into the river bed with a crash ; this 
catastrophe took a whole year for being complete. 
The desolation began in august 1871 and was 
complete about the same time in 1872. The spires 
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of the monuments, the Eku9aratna, the Navaratna 
and the Dolmancha seemed during the cataclysm to 
struggle for a few moments with the stream of 
Kirttina^a which in its fierce play dashed against the 
blocks of massive stone and bricks of which the town 
was built, till the whole scene passed from the sight 
like a dream, and the waves danced over the town, 
disclosing not a sign of its former grandeur and pomp. 
Rsja Rajavallabha^s Rajanagara is now reduced 
to a dream. But the Raja had not only built a city, 
far outshining in its glory the town of ^ivanivasa, but 
in his court there were poets of great power who 
were not unworthy rivals of Bharata Chandra. In 
their elegance of style, — in the sweetness of choice 
Sanskrit expressions with which their poems are 
replete, JayanarayaAa and his gifted niece Ananda- 
mayi showed poetical powers of a remarkable 
order, and it is a pity that the Harilils and Chandl 
by JayanSrayafta in which there occur many noble 
lines composed by Anandamayl, could not have the 
circulation and the far-reaching fame which Bhgrata 
Chandra^s poems attained in the more favourable 
soil of Western Bengal. Jayanfirayafta as a poet 
was certainly a match for Bharata Chandra, though 
all points considered, his poems lack the finish of 
his great rivars works. There are passages in the 
poem of the East Bengal poet which may rival the 
sparkling lines of Bharata Chandra ; but in com- 
mon details Bharata Chandra^s hand moves more 
freely, and though the poems of both the poets 
have a family likeness in their ornate classical 
style, and in the depraved taste of the age, the 
favourite poet of Kri^ha Chandra is a more 
finished master of his art, as he is also more 
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concise, and commands a greater facility in the use 
of Sanskrit metres in Bengali. 


Family- 
history of 

J«y«, 

NSrSyana 


Ramag:atl, 


JayatiarS. 
yafia and 
his niece. 


Ananda- 

mayl. 


Jayanarayafia was a cousin of Raja Rajavallabha 
and was a Vaidy by caste. His ancestor Gopi Ramana 
Sen's name is mentioned by Mr. Beveridge in his 
history of Backerganj. Gopi Ramana's second son 
Kri^na Rama obtained the titles of Dewan and 
Krori (millionaire) from the Nawab of Murshida- 
bad. From an account given in the 5th of the reports 
of the East India Company, we see that he was 
employed in collecting revenue of Pergannah 
Chandpratapa and other places. The family resi- 
dence of Krisna Rama was at the village Japsa 
near Rajanagara. Lala Rama Prasada, his 
son was famous for his extensive charity. The 
Lala had four sons. The eldest Rama Gati was 
famous for his high character and learning ; he 
wrote a well known work in Bengali called the 
Mayatimir Chandrika to which we shall have occa- 
sion to refer hereafter. The youngest Jayanarayana 
was one of the best poets in Bengal, and it was he 
who conjointly with his niece Anandamayl wrote 
the poem called Harilila which displays a wonder- 
ful command over the language and abounds in 
passages of intrinsic poetic merit. All the members 
of this gifted family of noble men, the ladies not ex- 
cepted, were well versed in Sanskrit. Anandamayl 
was widely known for her learning. She at one 
time surprised the scholarly Brahmins assembled 
in the court of Raja Rajavallabha to perform the 
Vedic sacrifice called the Agni9tomayajna, by offer- 
ing the solution to a knotty point in connection 
with the sacrificial rite, with ample quotations from 
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the Vedic texts as authority. The passages in 
Harililft composed by Anandamayl bear evidence 
of her erudition ; in metre and wealth of words 
they closely follow classical Sanskrit, and when 
recited they sound more like Sanskrit than Bengali. 
Anandamayl was married in 1761 to Ayodhya Rama 
Sen of Payagrama in the district of Khulna. 

We have had already occasion to quote some 
passages from Jayanarayana’s poems on pages 360- 
361. His Harilila was composed in honour of the god 
Satyanarayana. As usual, in the case of poems of 
this class, the work which is of a considerable dimen- 
sion, relates a story, the sequel of which illustrates 
the grace of the god towards his followers in the 
shape of gifts of earthly fortune. I quote another 
passage from Harilila below : — 

The night passed in this way. The eastern 
horizon was painted with the purple colours of the 
dawn. The stars gradually disappeared from the 
sky. The birds left their nests and flew in all 
directions. The raven was cro^^il^g from the tree 
and did not as yet alight on the ground. Chandra- 
bhana the hero) held the hands of Sunetra (the 
heroine). ‘ Permit me to go ’ he said again and 
again to her. At the dawn of the day which was 
auspicious for the journey he left her, and her 
tearful eyes followed the course he took. She 
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A 

marriage 
Scene by 
Ananda* 
mayl. 


stood and looked wistfully as far as her eyes could 
sec him. The moon, with false promises, left the 
beautiful Kumuda flower that had been so gay and 
happy during the night. The flower turned pale at 
the approach of the sun/^ 

Anandamayl, as I said, is fond of displaying her 
erudition. In her compositions she generally adopts 
Sanskrit metres, the pompous sweep of which she 
well retains in Bengali. A passage is given below 
to illustrate her learned style, which thinly veils 
under grandiloquent language, the immodest taste 
that characterised her age. 

t‘‘ Look at the bevy of women assembled in 
myriads to the front and rear, peeping through the 
windows and confronting you at every point. The 
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beauties assembled there were running about at 
play, fantastically tripping and breaking into 
charming laughter. Even the sedate matrons of 
the group were overpowered by the beauty of the 
bridegroom. Look at the array of sweet and 
charming faces, of aquiline noses and of flowing 
tresses ; and behold how beautiously bedecked 
they stand ! With what fascination they speak and 
smile ! Behold the slenderness and coquettish 
manner of the worthy belle. Look at her graceful 
flirtations, which show how well she is versed in 
the ways of Cupid, and in the art of captivating 
her admirers. Looking at Chandrabhana, they found 
themselves lost in bewilderment and in an all-ab- 
sorbing delirious excitement. The impassioned 
matron, the gay spinster, the wedded wife and the 
coy maideii, all stirred about in excitement and 
glee. Tlieir dazzling earrings contused the lovely 
neck of many a merry woman. But they all moved 
about in gaiety. Some bore on their lips the marks 
of their lover's kiss. How many a golden beauty was 
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secretly pierced to the heart by the flowery arrows 
of Cupid ! Many had come with dishevelled hair; 
many overcast with pallor ; and many faint and 
slender. The tresses of many were in disorder 
and many had the sadi girt about the waist. The 
necklaces of others were loose and slipping off. 
The ornaments on their persons were falling and 
so was their wearing apparel. Many of them, 
smitten with the ardour of Cupid, broke into 
enchanting strains ; and some put their arms on 
the shoulders of their companions and indolently 
stood addressing sweet and pleasing words to 
others. Some poured water on Sunetra and others 
on Chandrabhana, but all did so with great care, and 
they all poured water with their own delicate little 
hands, and as it fell on their persons, gurgling from 
the pitchers it kept time with the tingling music 
of their ornaments. The girl-friends of the bride 
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addressing Chandrabhana said in jest (alluding to 
the match) * A diamond necklace dangles from the 
neck of a crow.* The bride and the bridegroom 
heard the jest, and hung down their heads in 
modesty, and the women burst into loud laughter.’* 

(b) The poets of the School of BhErata Chandra. 

A host of poets who imitated the style of 
Bharata Chandra and who wrote in the latter part 
of the 1 8th century contributed works which have 
been suppressed by the Indian Penal Code. Stray 
copies of such works that came into our hands 
25 years ago, are no longer available. But early in 
the 19th century, the stories of Chandra Kanta, of 
Nayantara, and Kamini Kumara enjoyed great popu- 
larity with certain sections of our community. The 
authors of these poems were not great scholars like 
Bharata Chandra, Jayanarayana or Anandamayl, but 
they carried the depraved and indecent taste of the 
new school a step further. The moral atmosphere 
of young men living in towns was contaminated by 
their influence. Lord Byron*s gallant character, Don 
Juan, entered the harem of a moslem monarch, dis- 
guised as a female servant and so palmed himself off 
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advent 

spring. 


upon its occupants. Chandra Ktnta, the young mer* 
chant, in the poem of the same name is described as 
having done similar freaks in the inner apart- 
ments of a Rija. The influence of Persian 
literature is stamped on many of these works ; but 
the Bengali language in these poems, it must be 
admitted, made further progress towards elegance. 
High sounding Sanskritic words were gradually 
dropped in favour of small and sweet colloquial 
words of classical origin and the metres run in a 
genial flow in these. I quote the following passage 
from Kamini Kumara by Kali Kri^na Das. 

*^^The reign of autumn came to an end, and 
Spring, the Prince of seasons came to rule with his 
mighty host. The southern breeze, the royal 
messenger, proclaimed his approach to the world. 
The flowers, who constituted the army of the prince, 
dressed themselves beautifully to give them a re- 
ception. The ketaki with saw in hand stood proud- 
ly smiling. The champaka held a spear, and 
hastened to the spot. The baka tree wore the 
crooked bow of its flowers like the crescent moon. 
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The rose and the jessamine, two gallant warriors, 
approached in full bloom to join the fine army. 
The gandharaja wore white apparel and the java 
with red spikes stood ready. The palaca held a 
bow and the ran^ana looked like the arrow of that 
bow. The lotus floating in the pond looked like 
the shield of Cupid. When this gay army had 
made itself ready to receive the prince, the god of 
love led them as their general. He aimed his five 
arrows at those who lived in separation from the 
beloved. He ordered the cuckoo and the zephyr 
to spy on all who were slow in giving response to 
this call of love. The royal command was com- 
municated to all. T!ie prince wanted tribute. The 
cuckoo was ordered to kill the defaulters by his 
sweet strain. The birds seated on the bough of a 
tree with their melodious cooings intimated the 
royal command.” 
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This idea is followed up till one has almost 
reached the bottomless pit of indecent realism. 

That stamp of ornateness for which this age in 
literature is famous is very marked in the transla- 
tion of the Gita Govinda by Giridhara who finished 
the poem in 1736 A. D., — sixteen years before 
Bharat Chandra had completed his Annadamahgala. 
It is his finished Sanskritic style that marks his 
affinity with the poets of the school of Bharata 
Chandra. This translation threw into the shade the 
earlier attempt by RasamayaDas who had translated 
the Gita Govinda in the metre called payar chatida, 
so commonly adopted by the early Bengali poets. 
Giridhara’s poem reproduces in Bengali as far as 
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possible the spirit of the original in all the gay 
metres which we find in the Sanskrit poem, nay, he 
imports with an easy grace the very words of 
Sanskrit which admirably suit his classical Bengali. 

1 give two passages in the foot-note which retain 
wonderfully the music and sweep of the stanzas of 
the great lyrical master of Sanskrit.* 

* (i) “ >£1 < 
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III. Poetry of rural Bengal. 

Let us pass from the city to the village, llie 
The villages of Bengal, half a century ago, were the 
*Bengal^^ abodes of peace, of love and of devotion. The vices 
ot the towns stamped the literature of the courts de- 
grading it to wicked sensualism , the vain pedantry 
of scholars introduced into it erudite absurdities of 
far-fetched imagery , non-Hindu ideas found 
favour with the citizens, directly under the 
influence of an alien civilisation. But the quiet 
Hindu was not in his element in the city. His true 
home lay in the village , there, under the canopy of 
the blue sky, on which the gay seasons of our 
tropical clime present in succession their ever- 
shifting array of scenes, the Hindu had found 
leisure for centuries to ponder over the deeper 
problems of life ; undisturbed he devoted himself 
to interpreting the texts of the yastras like some 
Epicurean god sitting over his nectar — careless of 
mankind. Political squabbles rent the life of cities ; 
kings were dethroned, and new flags w^ere unfurled 
in ancient capitals ; but a change of government 
did not affect the conditions of life of a Hindu 
village 

Long distance separates these villages of Ben- 
gal from the seething life of political centres. 
These homes of the people are counted sacred by 
reason of the noble rivers on w'hose banks they 
stand, — the rushing Ganges, the ever-white Dhaley- 
wari, the foaming Padma, the furious Damodara, 
the great Brahmaputra, the dark-watered Meghna, 
and many others that branch themselves into a 
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hundred streams to flow to the sea, keeping up a 
never ceasing music by their murmurs. How do these 
villages adorn themselves with gardens, through 
whose green foliage peep llie scarlet java, the white 
kunda, and tlio crescent-shaped yellow atasi,---- 
gardens when; tlic sacred hcl and nimba tret's 
rustle in the breeze the long summer day ’ There from 
thick groves of mango and jack, starts suddenly 
spire-like to view, the tall Bengali devadarii rising 
above the majestic asvaifha — far beyond th(' 
tiara-shaped domes of temples- Here, under the 
sacred tulasL plant, the lamp is lighted at even-fall 
and the brow marked with vermilion bows down 
to leave its scarlet traces at the root. Here the 
.sound of the evening conch summons the villagers 
to the temple ; while on the edge of the meadow the 
cows stand quietly waiting the call of the shepherds 
to lead them to the shed ; and the madhavi creepers, 
rich with the treasure of the spring, diffuse their 
fragrance as the weary pilgrim approaches his (‘arlhlv 
paradise, his straw-roofed mud-hovel. From these 
.same simple Bengali homes sprang the Navya Ny§ya 
— the logical systetn of modern Bengal — which some 
of us hold to be the greatest achievement of the pure 
intellect in modern times. In these villages the poems 
of Valmiki and Vygsa, of Kalidgs and Bhababhuti 
have, for hundreds of years, cast the spell of their 
beauty upon the people. In them the lofty prin- 
ciples of Vedanta philosophy have been taught by 
Brahmins who realised that man was one with the 
universe, — a flute through which might sound the 
whole music of god^s kingdom, — and that his 
greatest good lay in returning to the consciousness 
of his oneness with the Supreme Principle. These 
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Bengali villages are hallowed above all by the wond- 
erful sacrifices of the and their heroic death on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands, when, with a 
gentle wave of the hand from the midst of flames, 
they would often indicate a wish to hear the name of 
god recited at the last moment. Here in Bengal 
the renunciation of Buddha has been practised by 
princes from age to age, by Dipankara Jnana 
of Eastern Bengal — by Gopi Chand of the P5I 
d) nasty, by Narottama of Kheturi, by Raghunatha 
Das of Satgaon, and in our modern times by the 
saintly Lala Babu of Paikpara, all of whom left 
their worldly glory, and went forth, beggar’s bowl in 
hand, caring for naught but the highest truth vouch- 
safed to man. Here tlie dynasty of the ancient risies 
and seers of the Vedanta Philosophy remains un- 
broken to the present day in the person of Ram 
Kri^ha Paramhansa, who exemplified self forgetful 
divine love in the eyes of men now living. These 
villages of Bengal should not be taken for the 
homes of men like Mirzafar, Umichand and Nanda 
Kumara, — political intriguers, trained in courts to 
heinous vices revolting to the nature of a rural 
people. Fifty years ago the one great fear of Hindu 
parents in Bengal was lest their sons should take 
the vow of the Sannyasin. They uould not allow 
them even to sit on a kusasana ^ — a seat which w’as 
generally used by Sadhus. Since the time of 
Buddha, renunciation in the cause of the highest 
Renufida* truth has been no idle dream, no will-o’-the-wisp 
goal theory, amongst Hindus, It is a goal towards 

which the whole Indian civilisation has continued 
to move, even as Western civilisation moves to- 
wards patriotism, and against political serfdom. 
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The homes of Bengal have even been seed-beds 
of high thought. The control of the passions, the 
mastery over self, the training of the mind to con- 
centration and yoga — till it can reach the state of 
final beatitude — are aims which have engrossed the 
energy of our people ; and Hindus have never 
been afraid of privation, pain or sacrifice to reach 
this goal. They have sought a revelation of god 
within the soul, — the highest aim that can attract 
a mortal. A certain mystery enshrouds those 
who scale the greatest heights ; but the Yoga 
Philosophy is a system which enables a man to 
arrive at a definite realisation, and those who 
would cry it down must first study the vast litera- 
ture which has gathered round the subject, and 
understand what is really meant. 

The home life of Bengal has been best express- Songs 
ed in its songs. In these, one may lind out all he 
wants to knovv about the Bengali people. They 
are as thoroughly Indian as the kunda flowers of the 
soil ; and many of them spring from sincere souls 
as tributes to god, even as kunda flowers are offer- 
ed by Brahmin to Vi?nu. From the highest truths 
of Yoga down to the pettiest concerns of daily life, 
every point that touches our aims, our ideas and our 
manner of life is embodied in these songs. Many 
of them have been composed by saints like Rama 
Prasfida and Fikir Chsnd, which no one w'ho is not 
an adept in Yoga, can well understand. Those on 
Dehatattva, or the spiritual principles governing 
the human body, are too abstract for laymen. Their 
language is not difficult, but they offer points of 
perplexity because they illustrate an expeiience 
of which we know’ too little, 
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Bengali songs may be grouped in main four 
classes : — I. The kirtana songs to which we have 
already aluded, II. The songs of the kavmallas, 
III. Religious songs, IV. The songs of the yatras 
or the popular drama. 

(a)-"Kaviwalla8 and their Songs. 

Let us begin with the second of these groups, 
viz.^ the songs of the kaviwallas. The kaviwhllas 
were parties of minstrels who sang songs mainly 
descriptive of incidents in the life of Kri§ha. Their 
party consisted of men and women who stood and 
sang in chorus. They were for this reason called 
Dfihda-kavis or the standing minstrels. Their 
leader generally composed songs relating to the 
love of Radha and Kri?ha or to domestic scenes 
in Kailas — the abode of ^iva and his consort 
lima. Latterly a good deal of competition arose 
among.st different kaviwallas, ^ambhu Chandra, 
a son of Raja Kri^na Chandra of Navadwipa, about 
the time of the battle of Plassey, began to organise 
professional bands of kaviwallas^ and a new ele- 
ment was introduced into their songs. The chief 
singer of one party, as a sequel to his own songs, 
would begin to compose extempore verses attack- 
ing the leader of the opposite party who would 
next occupy the stage. The latter would not be 
slow to make a retort at the end of his songs, and the 
seething satire and gross vulgarity which came 
to characterise these fights of the kaviwallas 
evoked a most animated interest from city audi- 
ence. But this corrupting influence was, compara- 
tively speaking, absent from the performances of 
village kaviwallas. 
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The kavi songs had originally constituted parts 
of old yatras or popular plays. The simple epi* 
sodes in the yatras^ especially those of the nature 
of light opera, were in course of time wrought 
into a separate cla^^s of songs, which were sung 
by these distinct bodies of professional bards called 
kaviwalaSy whose domain was thus completely 
severed from that of the yatra parties. The kavi- 
ivalas used the musical instrument called the 
madala to mark time in their songs. The notes 
of the madala were lighter than those of the 
grave khol which was used by yatras and kirtana- 
parties. 

The earliest kaviwala about whom informa- 
tion has been obtained was Raghu, a cobbler who 
flourished in the 17th century. The low caste of 
this singer shows that the institution was based 
upon the amusement of the rustics. Gradually the 
higher classes came to take an interest in it. But 
the chief audiences of the kaviwalas have always 
consisted mainly of illiterate rural people. Alas, 
these songs are heard no more in Bengal I The 
death-knell of this institution, once so popular, was 
sounded by the new' Bengali drama influenced by 
European models ; and though the yatras still exist, 
they are only like ghosts of their former selves. 
We miss the national tone in them. Our Yatrawa- 
las now mimic the modern theatres. They can not 
afford the costs of making a stage or purchasing 
scenery, hence they generally hold their perfor- 
mances in temporary sheds, raised for the occasion, 
or oftentimes under the open sky. They have 
abandoned the ground that once belonged to them, 
and from which they once wielded so great a moral 
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and spiritual force, and any one who can recollect 
the old yatras and has the misfortune to attend 
their modern carricatures, is involuntarily reminded 
of Hamlet\s famous line, Look here upon this 
picture, and on that 

The songs of the kaviwalas in former times 
gave pictures of the domestic life of Bengal with 
all its gentle lights and shadows. The coy Bengali 
wife unable to speak out those sentiments of love 
with which her heart is tilled, is beautifully por- 
trayed in them. I quote below a song by Rama 
Vasu, a kaviwcilay who once enjoyed great popu- 
larity in the country. The song opens the door 
to a chamber into which outsiders have no 
access ; — where the coy wife whispers her tale of 
grief to her maid and confidaiite. It is no free 
speech of love ; we may well imagine the stops, 
the sighs and tears with which she deliveis her 
tale, in a voice scarcely audible. Unfortunately it 
is impossible to convey the wailing cadence of 
the tune of the song. The bashful woman is 
longing for a sight of her husband, yet she could not 
speak out at the moment of farewell. Here is a 
picture of the Hindu wife that we miss in those 
poems and novels of modern Bengal which have 
been influenced by English literature. 

I could not tell him what I felt. My heart 
was filled with sorrow. But it was hidden so deep ! 
I tried to speak, when he said good-bye, but shyness 
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overwhelmed me and I said nothing. You see I 
am a woman, so how could I beg him not to 
leave me? Oh* why was I made a woman ? May 
I not be so again ! 

In the dawn of my youth and in the bloom of 
the spring iie has left WAt * When he smiled and 
said ‘ I am going ’ 1 wept to see him smile, — smile 
at the hour of parting ! My heart yearned after 
him , I felt a longing to clasp him and detain him, 
but shyness came upon me, and seemed to say — 

‘ But how can you touch I saw his face beaming 
with smiles. I covered my own to hide my flowing 
tears. How cruel he was— he seemed to feel no 
pain at saying farewell * Oh ! he has left me, left me 
without a sigh.^’ 

Often a high spiritual tone pervades the kavi A high 
songs. The love of Radha and Kri?na is the **^tone.** 
theme which has for ages inspired the Bengali 
imagination with the highest emotions. Rasu 

II 

vfirr, 

II 

\ 

II 

1 1^1 ^11 . , 

cm, cK^ f 
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RSsu 

Narasinha. 


Narasiaha who lived in the middle of the i6th 
century sang the following and similar other songs. 
They indicate the high spiritual plane from which 
the poet gave an interpretation of love. 

* ‘‘ Speak to me, O my friend, of love. I am sick 
at heart and weary of the world. I yearn for love. 
0 speak of love divine which heals a weary heart 
and opens the eyes to truth. Where may it be 
had ? O tell me this ! I yearn to visit its sacred 
shrine. 

“ I have heard from those who know, that you are 
an adept in the secrets of this love. Be thou 
sincere and soothe my wounded heart by telling 
me of it. Weary of life, I have come to you for 
this. 

Where is the fountain of that great love, for 
which Prahlada, the son of Hiranyakafipu, left the 
world, and courted hardships in the forest — for which 
the god ^iva spends day and night in Yoga in 
holy contemplation ? Where is the fountain of 
that love which made Prince BhagJratha bring 
down the stream of the Ganges from the celestial 
regions for the good of the world ? What is that 

* “ ^7^1 I 

iiic’i, f’iflf'5 antc’i 

czi5r-^i?i5i I 

cw caw I 

c4J*i «fW) '5t5^'5[w I 
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love which created the heart-rending woe of the 
maids of the Vrinda groves when Kri§na left them 
for Mathuia, and by dint of which the Madhavi 
creepers on the banks of the Jumna had the good 
fortune to touch his lotus feet?’^ 

Here is another song by R§su Narasinha which 
sounds very like a sermon. 

* “ This earthly love, O maids, is no love. Of her 
who yields to earthly love, suffering is the destiny. 

‘‘Forsaken by friends, slandered by the world, she 
is subjected to shame* Would you love, O maidens ? 
Love so that both here in this world and in the 
next you may have nothing but happiness ! Love 
Kri§na the healer of all sore hearts. Why drink ye 
poison leaving nectar ! Why expose yourselves 
to slander, which is worse than death ? 

“In the temple of your heart place him from whom 
flows the fountain of all happiness. Close your 
eyes and call him dearest and offer your soul unto 
his feet. Then partings cannot come to cause 
you woe, nor the slanderous tongue pursue you. 

n” 

* “ 3jf»t C'sm I 

II 

i 
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“ Let your mind be the bird chakora^ and cry for 
a drop of mercy, even as the bird cries for a drop of 
water from the clouds. From the divine feet bear- 
ing the marks of (the flag), (the thunder), 
and (the hook) flowed the Ganges, and what is 
that but the stream of tiis mercy Bathe yourself 
ui ibi^, the i^acred stream of divine mercy You 
will be immoi taiised in love. 

"Take refuge in the feet fiom which springs all 
light; they will dispel the darkness of the mind ; 
that light will cause your heart to bloom, even as 
tlie sun’s rays opens up the lotus. Be deep-drunk 
like the bee with the honey of his love. 

The creator has placed nectar and poison in the 
same cup, and given you eyes to discriminate 
between the two. Why should ye prefer poison 
to nectar like a blind man ? He who acts like a 
blind man though he has eyes, misuses and loses 
carelessly the precious gift of love” 


nesf, ii 

cacsj?! II 

CJf f II 
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In the songs of Menoka and Yafoda we find 
true portraits of the tenderness of Bengali mothers. 
In those days there was scarcely a Bengali mother 
who did not pass sleepless nights of longing for 
some girl-child of eight, sent to a stranger-family 
to play the housewife under a veil. These little 
wives were not allowed to move about or talk 
except in whispers to others of her own age ! We 
all know the silent agonies of the mother’s soul for 
her little widowed daughter living on a single meal 
a day, and observing fasts and vigils ! 'Fhis throbbing 
motherhood with its anxious eyes and fervent faith 
is called up to the mind^s eyes as we hear these 
old songs of the village bards We find in them 
the deep spirituality which has always made Bengali 
women bear the ills of life in a contented spirit ; 
we see, besides, their devotion to their husbands, and 
notice their skill in the culinary art and their hospi- 
tality in these songs. Above all we have a glimpse 
of their deep piety proving them to be the true 
daughters of those who showed such marvellous 
fortitude and faith as satis on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands. These songs represent the feelings 
of the village people of Bengal, full of tender domes- 
tic instincts, who have lived plain lives*, but have 
aspired to scale the loftiest heights in religion. 

We give a list of kaviwalas below : — 

1 . Raghu the cobbler .vas a resident oi Salkia 
— a village on the western bank of the 
Ganges facing Calcutta. He lived in 
the middle of the i6th century. 


The 

mother 

hood. 


A list 
kaviwalas 
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2. Rasu Narasiaha, resident of Gondalpara» 

near Chandernagara. 

3. Gozla Gui. 

4 Lain Nandalala. 

5. Haru Thakura (Hare Kri?na Dirghangi) 
born in 1738 at Simla in Calcutta, 
One of his songs runs thus : — 


Songs 
by Haru 
Thakur. 


t “ The dark night is still. Its silence is broken 
from time to time by thunderous clouds. The bird 
chatak and the peacock are happy to hear the sound. 
Tell me, O my maids, where is my Kri^na now ? 
The fragrance of the kadamva^ the ketaki^ the 
jatij the champaka and the seuti flowers fills 
the air. They remind me of Krisria, who is not 
with me. The fire-flies dance and the lightning 
flashes, and the scene is suddenly lit up as if by 
day-light. The bird sadi sits quietly with her mate 
and they touch each other with their bills in love. 
Where is my Kri^Aa, O my maids, at this hour V 


* The three bards whose names are bracketted were contempo- 
raries of Raghu. 

t “ 'ilt II 
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In another song he says : — 

^ “ Do not be slow to recite the name of Kri^ria, 
come what may. Would you give up hope, my .soul, 
because suffering has been your lot in this world? 

Would you sink your boat in the water because 
there are waves in it?” 

Haru Thakur died in 1813. Though he used to 
compose songs for professional parties, he himself 
was an amateur, and cared not to earn money by 
the profession of a kaviwala. At one time Raja 
Nava Kissen of Grey Street, Calcutta, was so 
pleased with his songs that he offered a valuable 
shawl as a present to him, but he indignantly made 
a gift of it to a low caste drummer of the party. 

6. Rama Vasu, born at Salkia in 1786, died Rama Vasu 

in 1828. We have already quoted one others. 

of his songs on page 698, des- 
cribing the pathos of love and especial- 
ly scenes of parting. 

7. Nityananda Vairagi, resident of Chander- 

nagar, born in 1751 and died in 1821. 

8. Nllu. 

9. Rama Prasada. 

10. Udaya Das. 

11. Parana Das. 

12. Bhavam Venia. 

13. Mohana Sarkar. 

14. Thakura Sinha. 

*“ ?fi ?5^'e'5n, ®i’ I 

«9 
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Not influ- 
enced by 
English 
Ideas. 


le Portu- 
guese Kavl- 
wal& Mr. 
Antony. 


15. Nllu Hari Patni. 

16* KafI Natba Patni. 

17. Bhola Maira. 

18. Chinta* Maira. 

tg, Valarama KapSll. 

20. Govinda Arajavegi. 

21. Kri?na Muchi. 

22. Ucfdhava Das. 

23. Parana Sinha. 

24. Ramrupa Thakur of Dacca. 

25. Jajnecwari, a woman. 

26. Gorak^a Natha. 

27. Goura Kaviraja. 

28. Satu Ray. 

29. Gadadhara Mukerjee. 

30. Jaynarayaha Mukerjee. 

31. Thakura Das Chakravarty. 

32. Navai Thakur. 

33. Kaci Chandra Guha. 

The names included in this list from No. 15 
onward refer to contemporary kaviwalas or to 
those who were nearly contemporary to one another. 
They flourished in the earlier half of the igth 
century. It should be said bere^ that though many 
of the kaviwalas lived when English rule had been 
established in India, their school was not at all 
influenced by English ideas. 

We have not named in this Fist one kaviwa/a 
who enjoyed great popularity in Calcutta and its 
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suburbs eariy in the igth century. This was 
Mr. Antony of Chandernagar. He and his brother 
Mr. Kelly were of Portuguese parentage, and had 
settled in Bengal. They had accumulated immense 
wealth by successful trade in India. Mr. Antony, 
when a young man, fell in love with a remarkably 
handsome Brahmin widow of Chandernagar. He 
did not marry her, but the pair lived as husband and 
wife in his garden house at Gereti near Chander- 
nagar, where the remains of his house may still 
be seen. Antony did not interfere with the reli- 
gious views of the Brahmin woman, nay, he en- 
couraged them as best as he could ; for in his 
house at Gereti, the religious festivals of the Hindus 
were performed by her with great eclat, and he 
heartily joined the festal ceremonies. The temple 
of Kali known as Firing! Kali^ at 243, Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta, was erected by him at her desire. 

Antony acquired Bengali so well that he gained 
a perfect mastery over its colloquial forms. During 
the religious festivals of Hindus, his house became 
a resort of the kaviwalas who showed their en- 
thusiasm in reviling their rivals in extempore verses. 
Antony took so great an interest in these free 
competitions of the kaviwalas, that he himself 
founded a party of his own, and employed a 
bard named Goraksanatha to compose extempore 
verses of satire to be levelled against others. He 
however soon found that he was himself more than 
a match for many a kaviwala, dismissed Gorak^a 
natha, and himself appeared on the stage singing 
Bengali songs ; and as a sequel to them he attacked 
the rival parties in doggerels composed extempore 
by himself, — vilifying, slandering and abusing them 
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to the height of his power. It was a curious sight 
to see a European leave his trousers, coat and hat, 
dress himself like a Bengali with a chadar hanging 
down from his shoulders, and the kocha of his 
dhooti neatly flowing in strict Bengali fashion, and 
singing songs in praise of the goddess Kali as 
follows : — 

I am a Portuguese and don’t know howto 
worship thee. Oh Kali, be merciful to me.” 

This he did for the sake of amusement ; for 
he remained a Christian all his life, though by 
living with his Hindu consort and in the atmos- 
phere of Hindu ideas, he had acquired the liberal 
views of the Hindus on ifiatters of religion and 
was quite devoid of crude bigotry. Mr. Antony’s 
party soon acquired the fame of being invincible 
in their extempore satirical verses. Thakura Sing, 
the leader of another party of kaviwalasy made a 
charge at him in the following couplet. 

t ‘‘Tell me, O Antony, for 1 want to know, why 
you have, coming to this land ot ours, turned a 
vagabond without a coat ?” 

Mr. Antony was in the midst of audience 
consisting of common folk who would not appre- 
ciate any shrewd humour or clever stroke of wit. 
He was not only required to be coarse in his abuse, 
but to couch them in Bengali idioms of these 
rustic folk, and it must be admitted that he was 


5f!(i spi:? fiw 
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fully equal to the task. Here is the extempore 
doggerel with which he made his retort. There is 
no greater abusive word in Bengali than that 
of ‘^ala' (wife^s brother , and Antony accosted 
his rival as such, although not in so many words. 

I am happy in Bengal in the costumes of the 
natives, and from having been elected as son-in- 
law to the father of Thakura wSinha, I have lost my 
taste for hat and coat.’’ 

Such abuse, as I have said, stains that portion 
of the ^^z/2-literature which had found favour in 
cities and large towns. In the cool recesses of 
the villages, the rustic folk assembled to hear 
tales of sacrifice, resignation, sufferings for love, 
and of tender domestic scenes sung by their 
unassuming bards. Nor do I know if anywhere 
else than in India the lowest stratum of society, 
which the kaviwalas mainly represented, could 
show so much spirituality, love, and tender pathos 
in their literature, chiefly contributed as this was 
by illiterate men of the lowest classes. The gentler 
classes, the dilettantes belonging to the aristo- 
cracy, favoured the kaviwalas in later times only 
to stamp this folk-lore with their depraved taste , 
but away from the town, the villages preserved 
unspoiled, the well of Hindu thought — undefiled, 
and fit to satisfy the spiritual thirst of those who 
were humble in spirit, kindly in disposition and 
who approached God as the Hindu wife approaches 
her husband, — in deep reverence and love. 


I 


The town 
and city— a 
contrast. 



The boat- 
man’s song 


Spirituality 
in rustic- 
iife. 
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(b) Reltir^uus Songs. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the twilight on the 
river Khoygi in Sylhet, I saw a boatman rowing 
a small boat, and as he rowed he sang : 

'^■''^Take back thine oar, O boatman, I can 
no longer ply it ; all my life I have struggled 
to bear my boat upstream, but backwards it 
has gone inspite of me, and now in my old age 
I find my efforts gone for naught. The prow of 
the boat is broken, and the planks are falling away. 

It can no longer be kept from sinking.’^ 

This means that he had fought with his passions 
all his life trying to control them, and bring the 
mind under discipline ; but he could not. And now 
when life’s ebb-tide ^^^s setting in, the despairing 
boatman could only call upon the Lord to take the 
charge of the boat of his life for him, conscious 
as he was of his own incapacity to control it, at 
the last moment. 

This song, which I heard at Habiganj in Sylhet, 
may be heard sung by the rustic folk at Mymen- 
sing and Dacca and even here in Calcutta, 

Tl)is clear idea of self-control as the supreme 
good, is not confined in the country to the literate 
and higher classes. Through long years of the 
spread of Buddhism and the Vedanta Philosophy, 
it has filtered down to the lowest stratum of society, 
and illiterate villagers realise the deepest meaning 
of this spiritual truth, no less than men of rank 
and learning. 

O'®!? hJn CTW, *11 1 

'sfl nr, '5^ my a 
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There are humlrecls. of songs describing the 
transitoriness of life and the vanity of human 
wishes ; and there is hardly a rustic in a Bengal- 
village who does not sing to himself same favourite 
tune having for its burden the mutability of 
fortune, as, after his weary day of labour, he lays 
down his tools to retire to rest. Here is another 
song of the same class : — 

*^*Teir me who are you, carried on a bamboo 
bier to the funeral ground ? Some of your fellows 
bear you on their shoulders, and while others fol- 
low with faggots for the pyre. Your little child is 
calling for his father. Why so unkind that you 
have no word for him to-day. Did you not, with 
the sweat of your brow, earn gold mohurs and 
rupees, wandering from Delhi to Lahore and thence 
to Dacca, for the purpose ? You strove to heap up 
wealth. You would not spend for your own com- 
fort a four anna-bit or even a pice. Tell me, 
brother, how much of this hard-earned money are 
you carrying with you now?” 

These wailing songs are sung by the villagers 
in chorus. The melody is high-pitched, and the 
air resounds on all sides with the chant. 

*“ cwmtrs ^ 
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Life of 
Rflma Pra« 
s&da Sen. 


If life is a truth, death is no less so. If one 
realises this, and turns his back upon the sweets oj 
life, saying that they are not worth caring for, sinct 
they are so transitory and because they are helc 
in the same cup with poison, what can a material- 
istic civilisation offer to such a soul ? 

The mind turns naturally from the horror oi 
death to God. The soul, that has the power to 
revel in the permanent delights of god-realisation, 
becomes the all engrossing matter of attention, 
Though confined in its temporary shed, il 
may free itself from its fleshy vesture of decay 
and by the process of Yoga reach a state of 
permanent bliss. This is realised by the Indian 
aspirant of a spiritual life, and all the religious 
songs of Bengal have this burden. 

(c) Rama Prasida Sen and poets of his school. 

Amongst those who have composed religious 
songs, there is no higher name than that of Rama 
Prasada Sen. Born in the quiet village of Kumara- 
hatta, near a station on the East Bengal Railway, in 
1 7 1 8, he was at first influenced by the depraved taste 
of the court of Raja Kri^na Chandra of Navadwipa. 
It may have been owing to satisfy the Raja or his 
own youthful poetic vanity, that he wrote the 
indecent poem of Vidya bundara which was very 
soon after its composition, outdone by the more 
brilliant Vidya Sundara by Bharata Chandra. Soon 
after this Rama Prasada retired to his native village, 
where the Panchamundi or seat on which he sat day 
and night to practise Yoga, is still to be seen. 

Rama Prasada was the son of Rama Rama Sen, 
a Vaidya by ca«te. By the machinations of his 
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relations, the father had been deprived of his 
inheritance, and the poet passed his early life in 
poverty While yet in his teens he was admitted 
as an apprentice in the revenue office of a Zemindar 
and was entrusted with the work of keeping the 
accounts. One day his master was taken by sur- 
prise to find some remarkably beautiful songs 
scribbled over the pages of the account-book, 
evidently in the hand-writing of the young appren- 
tice. When he came to know that Rama Prasada 
was their author, he was so highly pleased with 
the poetic talents of the young man, that he con- 
ferred a pension of Rs. 30 on him, and allowed him 
to retire to his village and devote himself to the 
composition of songs. Rama Prasada also obtained 
a pension from Raja Kri^ha Chandra, besides a gift 
of 100 bighas of rent-free land in 1758. After his 
retirement his fame spread all over Bengal, and 
his songs composed in the soul-captivating Ragini 
called the Malacr 'u wrought a revolution in the 
spiritual world. 

These songs came spontaneously from the soul. 
The motherhood of God is a definite realisation 
in them. Like a child, the poet prattles in them of 
his griefs and sorrows to the Divine Mother Kali. 

Rama Prasada was a devout worshipper of Kali, 
— Kali with her fierce destructive look, with a com- 
plexion dark as the darkest cloud, and with four 
hands, one holding the decapitated head of a sinner, 
another a sword, the third offering benediction and 
the last assurance to those who would not swerve 
from virtue’s path. When we call God all merciful, 
kind, and benign, there is one element which we 
try to white-wash to please our fancy, .Surely the 
90 


Kali, the 
mother. 
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The (&kU 
Inter- 
preters. 


The 

terrible, 
and the 
beautiful. 


Creator is also the Destroyer. In vain do we dis- 
course sweetly on the tender aspects of the Deity ; 
there is no playing fast and loose, no shilly-shally- 
ing with another feature of the Divinity, the awe- 
inspiring, the dark and the terrible, the fierceness 
of which confronts us at every step. The ^fiktas 
have proclaimed the worship of Ksll to be only 
possible in a higher stage of spiritual development. 
A sweet and complete resignation of one^s self to 
the Divine power knowing it to be terrible, makes 
the devotee, according to them, grapple better 
with the problems of life, from a spiritual point of 
view. Some ^akta-interpreters have explained 
the dark colour of Kali as signifying the mystery 
that enshrouds the primary cause of the universe. 
The worshippers of Kali hold her to be at once 
destructive and protective. Rama Prasada especially 
speaks of her as the mother who beats the child, 
while the child clings to her only the closer, crying 
Mother ! Oh Mother V Here is his song : — 

Though the mother beat him, the child cries 
‘ Mother ! Oh Mother !' and clings still tighter to her 
garment Tiue I cannot see thee, yet am I not 
a lost child, I still cry * Mother ! Mother 

Through the fierce and the terrible he sees the 
sweet moonlight of grace that suddenly breaks 
forth, and Kali is no more than a symbol to him, — 
a symbol of divine punishment, of divine grace, 
and of divine motherhood. She is as much a sym- 
bol as the word God. If the symbol of a word is 
admitted into the vocabulary, why object to the 
symbol of a figure in the temple ? One appeals 


• See Kail the Mother, by Sister Nevedita p. 53 . 
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to the ear, and the other to the eye. Rama Prasada 
saw the fierce rolling clouds that darkened the 
whole horizon, and thought he saw in them the dark 
and flowing tresses of the Mother. The fire of the 
funeral ground, reducing a corpse to ashes, reminded 
him of the destructive dance of the Mother. The 
red glow of the evening sky, with its first stars, wore 
to his eyes the angry look of the divine Mother. 
The storm, the hurricane, the flood, death and 
disease — these are her companions. The cry of 
jackal is the chorus heard behind her. The funeral 
ground is her favourite place ; her dark skin, stained 
with blood, he compares to the black waters of the 
Jumna upon which floats the full blown lotus. In 
the agonies that rend the whole world he sees the 
chastising rod of the Mother, but says that he is 
not in the heart affrighted, for he has taken refuge 
in her grace. The image of Kail works his imagina- 
tion into lofty poetry, He sang : — 

*“See ! she does not bind her flowing tresses, nor 
does she wear any apparel. A sweet smile breaks 
out upon her lips !'’ 

Sometimes he says, t“ All the miseries that I have 
suffered and am suffering I know. Oh Mother, to be 
your mercy alone ” for he knew that chastisement 
opens the blind man’s eyes; — a cruel process, but 
sure in the end to lead to truth and bliss. 


* “ 1 * f | *11 *11 ’^*1 1 
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Punish- 
ment and 
grace. 
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A mere 
symbol. 


Sitting at the feet of the image, he often knew 
it to be no more than a symbol, and he yearned for 
a revealation of his Mother in his soul. Here is one 
of his songs 

O mind, why do you indulge in vain thoughts ! 

“This pompous worship and rituals are in vain, — 
they only increase the vanity of the soul. 

“Pray to Her secretly, that no one may know of 
it. 

“ What is the use of making dolls out of metal; 
stone and earth ? 

“ Don^t you, know, O fool, that the whole uni- 
verse is the image of the Mother? 

“You have brought a handful of gram, O shameless 
one, as an offering to the Mother — to Her who feeds 
the whole world with delicious food ! 

“What use, O foolish mind, in making illumina- 
tions with lanterns, candle and lamps? 

“Let the mind’s light grow, and dispel its own 
darkness, day and night. 
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^'You have brought innocent goats for sacrifice. 

“Why not say, * Victory to Kali !’ and sacrifice 
your passions, which are your real enemies ? 

“Why these sounds of the drum ? Only keep your 
mind at Her feet and say, — 

“Let thy will, O Kali, be fulfilled, and saying so 
clap your hands.” 

In another song he says, “ Making pilgrimage, 
visiting shrines is only a physical labour unto you.” 

But if Rama Prasada condemned empty rituals 
and the worship of images, it was only at a moment 
when the mere means were confounded with the end. 
In fact the image of Kali was to him a perpetual 
fountain from which he drew the realisation of the 
sublime, the terrible and the beautiful in nature , 
and it inspired in him the most poetic songs that 
adorn the literature of the ^aktas of Bengal. 

The songs of Rama Prasada still reign supreme 
in our villages. In the pastoral meadows, amidst 
sweet scents of herbs and flowers, with the gentle 
murmurs of the river flow ing by, or in the rice- 
fields where sounds of the cutting of grass 
or reaping of harvest lend a charm to the tranquil 
village-scene, one may often hear the Mala^ri 
songs of Rama Prasada, sung by rustics in the 
following strain. *“ This brief day will pass, sure 
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A Euro* 
pean critic 
on Rama 
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it is, oh Mother Kali, — and all the world will find 
fault with you that you could not save a sinner like 
me^’ ! My days are spent in vain pleasure ; I have 
forgotten the only reality in life. When I earned 
money here and there, my wife, friends, brothers, 
and sons were all under my control ; but now 
advanced in years, and unable to earn, they treat 
me unkindly because of my poverty. When death 
will come and pull me by the hair, they will prepare 
a bamboo bier for me, and dismiss me from the 
house with a poor earthern pitcher, stripped of 
clothing like an ascetic.'" 

Sister Nivedita says of the works of Rama 
Prasada, “ No flattery could touch a nature so un- 
approachable in its simplicity. For in these 
writings we have, perhaps alone in literature, the 
spectacle of a great poet, whose genius is spent in 
realising the emotions of a child. William Blake 
in our own poetry strikes the note that is nearest 
his, and Blake is by no means his peer. Robert 
burns, in his splendid indifterence to rank and 
Whitman in his glorification of common things, 
have points of kinship with him. But to such a 
radiant white heat of childlikeness, it would be 
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impossible to find a perfect counterpart. His years 
do nothing to spoil his quality. They only serve 
to give him self-confidence and poise. Like a 
child he is now grave, now gay, sometimes petu- 
lant, sometimes despairing But in the child all 
this is purposeless. In Rgma PrasSda there is a 
deep intensity of purpose. Every sentence he 
has uttered is designed to sing the glory of his 
Mother.'’* 

The descendants of the saintly poet still live in 
the village of Kumarahatta. One of them Babu 
Kali Pada Sen, a gieat grandson of Rama Prasada 
Sen, is working as an Engineer in Orissa. Rama 
Prasada died in the year 1775 A. D. 

Before concluding my account of Rama Prasada, 

I quote two more songs of his which are very 
popular amongst the villages. 

( I ) 

No more shall I call you by that sweet name, 

‘ mother ’! 

“You have given me woes unnumbered and re- 
served many more for me, I know ! 

“1 once had a home and family, and now you 
have made me such that 1 am disowned by all. 

“ What other ills may yet befall me I cannot tell. 

*Kali the Mother page 48. 
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“ Who knows but that I may have to beg my bread 
from door to door? Indeed, I am expecting it. 

‘^Does not a child live when his mother is dead ? 

“ Rsma Prasada was a true son of his mother ; 

*— but you, being the mother, have treated your 
son like an enemy. 

“ If in the presence of his mother, the son can 
suffer so much, 

what is the use of such a mother to him ?” 

( 2 ) 

*“0 mother, for what offence have I been 
placed for this long term of life in this prison 
house of the world ! 

“ I rise in the morning to work ; O how hard do 
I work ! 

“I wander about in all directions to gain filthy 
lucre, 
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what delusion possesses me ! 

“ And, O mother, how perfect are the entice- 
ments by which you bind my soul to this vain world ! 

Bringinfi^ me down to this world, unnumbered 
are the troubles you have crowded into my destiny, 

“ They burn me like fire day and night, 

I no longer wish for life, O Mother !” 

o 

After Rama Prasad, a host of song- writers 
appeared who imitated his high spiritual strain. 
Amongst them the following writers attained marked 
success. 

I. Maharaja Rama Krisna of Nattore, son and 
successor of the far-famed Rani BhavanI of Nattore, 
and a contemporary of Rama Prasada Sen. Maharaja 
Rama Kri§ha was one of the famous princely saints 
of India. We have not succeeded in tracing many 
of his songs, but the few, that have came down to 
us, show a high spiritual tone. One is quoted here : — 

*“[f only my mind can reach realisation, you may 
do with me whatever you will ; no matter if you 
place me on a bed of sand. Only recite the name 
of the divine Mother in my ears. 
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This body of mine is so difficult to control; it 
yields to passion. 

O Bhola, my guide, bring me my rosary; I 
shall throw it into the Ganges, no more formality.^’ 

2. KamalS Kftnta Bhattacharyya, born in the 
last part of the i8th century. He was formerly an 
inhabitant of Ambikanagara in Kfllng, but removed 
to Kotalhata in Burdwan in the year 1800. He was 
the religious preceptor of Maharaj Teja9chandra 
of Burdwan, I may here give one of his songs : — 

* “ In whatever station I may be placed, it all be- 
comes blessed, if I forget thee not. O Mother ! 
this life, the bitter cup of life, is a source of bliss, 
if I can feel thy grace in my heart. Ashes and 
clods of earth, or precious jewels^ lodging beneath 
a tree for want of a roof, or a seat on the royal 
throne,— to Kainaig Kgnta all these are of equal 
value, when in his heart thou dwellest.” 

3. DewSn Raghungtha Ray, born in 1750 A.D. 
at the village Chupi in Burdwan. His ancestors 
held the high function of Dewgn in the court of 
the Maharajas of Burdwan, and on the death of his 
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f;4ther Dewftn Vraja Kifore, Ragiiunfitha obtained 
the appointment in due course. He was a profound 
scholar in Sanskrit and Persian, and composed a 
considerable number of religious songs in Bengali. 
He died in 1836. 

4. Dewan Ramdulala Nandi. He was born at 
Kalikaccha in Tippera in the year 1785. He 
acquired a mastery of Sanskrit, Persian and 
Bengali. He obtained the appointment of Sherisia- 
dar in the Noakhali Colleciorate under Mr. 
Haliday ; and after some time became the Minister 
in the Court of the Maharaja of Tippera. Rania 
Duiala died in tlie year 1851. Here is one of his songs. 

t “O Mother, I know that you play at magic with 
our souls. 
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By whatever name one calls you, you seem to be 
pleased with it. 

The Burmese call you Phara , the Europeans 
call you Lord ; the Saiyads, the Pathanas and 
the Moguls call you Khoda. 

The ^aktas know you as Giver of all strength. 

The ^aivas call you ^iva 

The Sauras call you Sun. 

The Vaisnavas worship you as Radhika. 

You are Gane^^a to Ganapatyas, Kuvcra of the 
Yaksas, Vi^vakarma of theaitisan class ; and Bador 
of the boatmen. 

Says Ramadulal, this is no miracle , — 
it is quite true that my mind has become debased 
by thinking the one supreme god to be many.” 

o 

IV. The yatras or popular theatres. 

Unlike the Aaviy a jafra-party consists ol male 
performers only, the part of women being performed 
generally by youths. The old yatras were a sort of 
melodrama,"^ the dialogues being mainly conducted 
in songs. There was no scenic representation of any 
kind. On the bare ground, a large carpet was spread, 
and the actors appeared upon it, all at one time. 
They usually began their performance by playing on 
musical instruments only, unaccompanied by any 
vocal music. The deep voiced khol accompanied 
by the shrill clang of the kartal produced a loud 
musical choid which summoned the people of 


♦ This word lb used in its technical, not popular, sense. 
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surrounding villages to assemble at the place of per- 
formance, This loud music would continue for a 
couple of hours, after which the play would begin in 
earnest. A green room, so to speak, was reserved 
for the actors to change their dress. Sometimes one 
would be observed to th»ow away his false whiskers, 
and dress himself as a woman, in full view of the 
audience ; the faces were not very clean shaved, so 
that while playing the serious part of a princess or 
a lady of high rank, an actor might olten be ob- 
served to bear on his chin remnants of the beard 
or moustache that had adorned his previous nia.^cu- 
line part. The performers including those who 
w^ere dressed as women, would sing in chorus ; and 
the master-singer was always behind them and 
could sometimes be seen pulling the ear of some 
erring lad who could not pitch his tone correctly 
to the high notes of the musical instruments. An- 
other actor, while delivering a speech, might be tem- 
pted by the sight of a hooka^ and in the midst of a 
pathetic display ot feeling, be seen to stop for a 
moment to snatch a puff of smoke, so that the first 
line of a song would coincide with the curl of smoke 
that issued from his mouth. Sometimes w'e may 
see the mother of the hero weeping over his dead 
body , suddenly she springs to her feet, and takes 
her place in the middle of the chorus, w hich bursts 
into a bong of grief ; at the same moment, the slain 
hero himself rises, in order to swell the volume of 
the music ! The w^ant of scenic representation was 
made up for by the simple declaration of the actor 
that he had now^ removed to a different place. 
Thus, Narada the sage, who happens to be in the 
heaven of Vi§nu, declares that he will now visit the 
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Redeemed 
by rich 
poetry. 


Vrinda groves, and, advancing a few steps from where 
he stood, begins to describe the scenes of Vrinda^ 
vanay as if he had now actually traversed all the dis- 
tance between heaven and earth. In these yatrasoi 
the past, the audience comprised people of all ranks, 
for it was a free entertainment to which all were 
welcome, held at the cost of the master of the house. 
Early comers generally occupied the front places, 
irrespective of their position, and late comers had 
the disadvantage of back seats ; but people did 
not mind this. They often stood on their feet 
enjoying the songs for hours together without 
seeming to feel the inconveniences to which they 
were subject. 

Though defective in so many ways — and from a 
superficial point of view the whole performance 
was marked by incongruity and want of all aesthe- 
tic perception, — yet the old yatras had the power to 
captivate the soul and keep men and women trans- 
nxed for hours at a time. The songs describing 
the scenes of Baikuntha, the heaven of Vi^nu, of 
AmarSvati, the lieaven of Indra, or of the Alakfii 
the heaven of Kuvera, couched in rich poetic words 
and set to pleasing modes of music, made up for 
all want of painted scenes. They suggested roman- 
tic situations, and carried the audience to heights 
of imagination where no painter’s brush could have 
led them. The outward anomalies, the defective 
and even grotesque elements, were all forgiven and 
forgotten. These songs, thrilling with pathos, 
gave life to the performance, and the audience 
laughed and cried as though they fully believed in 
the joys and sorro\y^fi, of the characters of the play. A 
very familiar personality in the old yatras was 
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RftdhS ; she would come with flowing tresses fren- 
zied by Kri§fia^s desertion, and address the flowers, 
Malati and Kunda, as if they were her friends, 
asking them where her Krisna was. vShe would then 
recollect the great love which Kri^ha bore to her; 
how he would play with her ringlets, saying blessed 
am I in the touch of thy tresses how he would 
himself paint her feet with sits, and bedeck her 
hair with flowers and garlands, how when looking 
at her face tears would start into his eyes without 
any cause, and he would call them tears of joy. 
He, who could not bear a moment’s parting, had 
now' deserted her. The maids were calling him a 
knave, a hypocrete and faithless lover. But Rsdhs 
could not bear that Kri?na should be reviled by 
others, though she Was dying for love of him. 

The master-singer is generally expert in the 
theological lore of the Vaishavas. He comes fre- 
quently into the midst of the performers and inter- 
prets this love as divine love, making a little 
commentary aside, Chandravali, who was a rival 
of Radha, in Kri§ha love, comes to the Vrinda 
groves and sees that Radha is lying in a state of 
unconsciousness, the maids fanning her with lotus- 
leaves and weeping at her distress. Chandra 
would not at any other time have cared to see her 
rival, but now the common grief of parting with 
KrifAa has turned her into a sympathiser and 
friend. She sees Radha, and sings : — 

How remarkably handsome is Radha ! I never 
saw her so closely before. When she stood by the 
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side of Kri§na, and smiled, and talked, how beautiful 
did she look ! Krisha, lying on a bed of flowers, 
would seem to wear her on his bosom, as one 
wears a precious necklace. Alas, she, the beloved 
of Kri§na, now lies in the dust ! How fine, how 
peerless are her feet that Krisha was never weary of 
praising, tliose feet that he would softly touch to paint 
with scarlet alta^ When these tender feet would 
trip over the thorny paths of the forest to meet 
with Krisha, one could almost have wished to place 
her own bare bosom on the road, so that she 
might have stepped on it.” 

When the singers had sung this song, the master- 
singer would approach and draw the attention of 
the audience to the description. He would say — 
“Radha's physical charms are not what the poet 
pr^tatfon! to. In all the points of this description, one 

may see that it is the love of Krisha that is des- 
cribed by the poet as constituting her beauty. 
Only when she was smiling and talking with Kri§ha, 
would she look chaniiing in Chandra's eyes, and 
not at any other time. Chandia regrets her 
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present condition, because she was the object of 
so much care to Kri^na ; she offers her own 
bosom for the treading of Radha’s feet, when she 
may go out to meet him ! In all this she indicates her 
love for Kri?na as the only point that contributes 
to her beauty. Love for God can alone adorn a 
man — neither wealth, nor physical charms, nor 
power ” 

The pathos created by Krisha’s going to Ma- 
thura was the never-ending theme of the old yatras, 
and it was a matter, the lightest touch of which 
was sure to melt the hearts of all true Bengalis. 
Ya^oda, the mother of Krigna, wept, and said to 
her lord Nanda — 

* ‘ O Prince of Gakula, I dreamt a dream ; Kri^ha 
came to me and disappeared.’ 

and she details the dream by referring to little 
incidents which are full of tender pathos. 

The shepherd boys sing in chorus. 

t Have you left us, O Krisna, because we took 
you for a common play-fellow, and did not pay you 
the tribute of worship that you deserved at our 
hands ? How often, when playing, we quarrelled 
and abused you ! Did you take these things to 
heart, and desert us, though we were so deeply 
devoted to you ? We often beat you, or carried 
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you on our shoulders, and rode on yoitrs. Qftein 
we ate iirst, and gaue you the remnants, railing 
you by all familiar names. Have you, for .all these, 
forsaken us, Oh beloved iKri§ha?^’ 

So tlie shepherd boj^s sang; and as they sang they 
wept, and the audience was moved. All thought 
themselves in those Vrinds groves, where Kadamva 
trees rose upon the sight fringing the lovely horizon 
on the hanks of the dark-watered Jumna, — ^those 
groves that the tears of the milk- maids and the 
shepherds have hallowed for ever. The yatras 
without any regular stage, without scenery, without 
the artistic displlay of costumes, could rouse emotions 
which now-a-days we scarcely experience, while 
witnessing semi-Europeam ;performances given on 
the stages of the Calcutta theatres. 

The subjects of the yatras were mainfly epi- 
sodes in the life ©f Kri^na. There were, however, 
other subjects also taken up by different patties. 
The story of Vidyasundara on the lines of Bharata 
Ciiandra^s poem, was adopted by a class of yatra- 
walas, of whom Gojifila Uriya heads the list. The 
Vidyasundaray^rajf had no serious element in them. 
They were in high favour with the light-brained 
aristocracy vwho enjoyed the humour, dances and 
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witi:y sayings in^ the play, and as I have said oai a 
previous page, the songs and dances of Hka. the 
flower-woman, formed by far the most important 
and attractive features of the Vidyasundara 
jfodras^ 

Gopala Uriya was born about the year 1819 at 
Jajpur in Cuttack. When a boy of nineteen he 
came to Calcutta, and, being very poor, adopted 
the calling of a hawker, — selling bananas. One 
evening he was passing along a lane of Bowbazar 
Stieet, wheie Babu Rsdha Mohana Sarkar, a dis- 
tinguished noble man, was busy with the rehearsal 
of a Vidyasundara yatra which he had organised. 
Gopala was crying ‘good bananas sir, ^ and only 
for fun he was called in before the party, where 
question upon question was put to him. To the 
surprise of the jovial company, they found that the 
lad was remarkably witty, and had an excellent 
voice. He was at once admitted into the troupe, 
and soon after began to compose songs himself. 
Becoming trained in music by the favour of his 
patron Babu Radha Mohana Sarkar, he organized a 
party which far outdid the fame of all other Vidya- 
sundara yatrawalas. He died about the year 

«85j9- 

Besides the Vidyasundara yutras^ there were the 
Chandi yatras^ the Mansar Bhasan yatras^ the 
Kama yntras and other yatrm which had for the 
subject-matter of their songs mythological stories 
from the Mahabharata. 
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From the time of Chaitanya, yatras have flourished 
in Bengal, and developed their melodramatic 
character. 

The first great yatrawala, of whom we have 
any information, was Paramananda Adhikari, who 
lived in Blrbhum more than 200 years ago. The 
subject of his play was Kaliya Damana. The next 
yatrawala^ who earned a reputation in the same 
subject, was Sudama Suvala Adhikari. Lochana 

hlstory^of Adhikaii, who flourished after Sudama had left the 

^heyStri- Held, had two favourite subjects, in which he pre- 

8 18 S* 

eminently excelled. One was the Akrura San- 
vada or the advent of AkrGra at Vrindavana to take 
away Kri§na and Valarama, under orders of the King 
Kamsa of Mathura. The other subject was Nimai 
Sannyasa, or Chaitanya’s taking the ascetic^ s vow. 
It is said that Lochana made so great an impression 
on Raja Nava Kissen of ^obhabazar and Babu 
Vanamali Sarkar of Kumertuli, by his songs, that 
these noblemen under a sort of spell, made him 
gifts of immoderate amounts of money Other 
noblemen of Calcutta, it is said, did not venture 
to engage the party fearing lest they also might 
be led, under infatuation, to pay him rewards 
beyond their means, as the two other noblemen 
had done. Govinda Adhikari, an inhabitant 
of Krisnanagar, (1798 to 1870,) Pitfimvara Adhikari 
of Katwa and Kalachand Pal of Vikrampur, Dacca, 
were the latter-day luminaries in this field. 
Premchand Adhikari, Ananda Adhikari and Jay. 
chandra Adhikari of Pataihat obtained celebrity 
in the Rama yatra. Guru Prasada Vallabha of 
Farasdanga and Lausen Badala of Burdwan 
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excelled In the Chandi yatra and the Manasgr 
Bhasana rf^spectively. 

But we have not yet named the greatest 
wala that Bengal has ever seen. We have re- 
served a notice of Krisha Kamala Gosvanii for the 
more elaborate treatment that he deserves at our 
hands. 

Krisha Kamala was born in 1810 at Bhajanghata 
in the district of Nadia. He belonged to one of 
those few families of Vaidya Gosvamies in Bengal 
who claimed Brahmin disciples. Krisha Kamala’s 
great ancestor Sada ^iva, a friend of Chaitanya 
Deva, was reputed for his great piety. Kri^na 
Kamala received his first lessons in Sanskrit gram- 
mar at Viindavana, where his father Muralidhara had 
taken him when only six years of age. He was a 
handsome boy, and by his pleasing manners attrac- 
ted the notice of a millionaire who desired to adopt 
him as a son, and make him the heir to his vast 
fortune. On this, Muralidhara fled from Vrmdavana 
with his son, who was then only twelve years old. 

Returning home, Kri^na Kamala to please his 
mother Jamuna Devi, wrote a melodrama on Chait- 
anya which greatly pleased the village people of 
Bhajanghata, who marked the author as a young pro- 
digy. When in his twenty-flfih year, his father died, 
and the poet left Bhajanaghaia and came to Dacca 
with his patron and disciple Kama Kifore. He com- 
posed his great yatra poem, the Svapnavilasa in 
1835. It was at once taken up and played by the 
amateur parties of Dacca. The success, this work 
attained, was unique. The songs of Svapnavilasa 
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wece in the mauth of every one in. Eastern Beng^J, 
and even now, though about a century has 
passed since the publication of the poem, there is 
scarcely any old man or woman amongst the 
higher classes of that place who has not at feast 
some songs from the book by heart. In a country 
where a lyrical element predominates, and where 
devotional feelings are preferred to action, songs 
are bound to occupy the same place in the popular 
estimation, as does drama in other countries where 
work and, not sentiment is the motto. We cannot 
look for a Garrick here. A Krisfia Kamala or a 
Govindai Adhikari will better fulfil the natural 
cravings of tiie soul that longs to hear of lofty 
sentiment and of the higl)est flights of love. In 
the preface to Vicliitravilasa, a subsequent 
poem by Krisfia Kajnala, the author writes about 
Svapnavilfisa. The public probably liked the 

book , otherwise why should there be a rale of 
nearly 20,000 copies within so short a space of 
time ? The sale of 20,000 copies of the book 
within a few weeks in Eastern Bengal, where a 
demand for printed books had not yet been created, 
wais quite a phenomenon at that time, and showed 
the wonderful! popularity which the poem had 
attained*- 

T])t best yatrahy Kri?ha Kamala, however, was 
his Rai Unmadini which appeared shortly after 
the Svapnavilasiu After this poem had seen the light, 
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there were produced in succession the Bharata- 
iwilana,, itbe SannyAsa, the Ga^tha and other 

works. 

The Bharatamilana describes that episode of the 
Rsmayana in which Bharata meets Rama in the 
forest with .prayers for his return to Ayodhya and 
acceptance of the kingdom. The Nimfli Sannyfisa 
describes Chaitanya^s entering into the holy order of 
ascetics. All other works relate to episodes of the 
life of Krisina. His two best works are the Rai Un-ma- 
dini and the Svapnavilasa, and in both of them he 
desci ibes in highly poetic language the woes of the 
inmates of Vrindavana and especially those of 
Radha caused by parting from Kri^ha. And we 
may observe that in these poems the author, while 
giving the noblest ^expression to the tender feel- 
ings of a woman’s love, takes the leal cue from 
Chaitanya’s life. We have read many speeches 
in the poems attributed to Radha which in reality 
have been borrowed rfrom Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
and other works on Chaitaiiya, only rendered into 
more refined forms, as the matter passed out of the 
hands of biographers into those of a poet. The 
Radha described by Kri§ha Kamala typifies and 
represents the frenzied condition of Chaitanya in 
divine communion Vand has been portrayed in a 
very exquisite form. Krifha never came back to 
the Vtrinda groves, ’but the Bhavasammilana or 
union in spirit is described by all Vaisnava poets. 
The significanoe of This is that a material loss, 
though fraught with pain for the time being, is 
bound to prove a spiritiual igain cfeo ^t?he faithful in 
the long run. Our aouls fed a*orav4ng for love, 


VUm con- 
ception of 
union in 
spirit. 
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and imagine that this desire is satisfied by union 
with some particular individual. But circumstances 
are not within our control, and when we encounter 
sorrow in our love, the mind seeks happiness in 
its own resources, and under favourable condition 
of spiritual development, may find the fountain of 
love within itself, — a perennial stream which 
never dries up. This is the Bhavasammilana, and 
in it the lost are found permanently, and the heart 
satisfied for ever. Nature offers in all directions 
what seemed to have been lost in a particular spot, 
and the blessed soul rises from its external sorrow 
stronger, freer, and happier, realising union which 
can never be interrupted. The Vaisnava poets 
were alw'ays averse to tragedy ; but as the)' did not 
find it mentioned any where in the sacred texts 
that Krigna ever returned in the flesh to the Vrinda 
groves, they created this Bhavasammilana in its 
place, — the ever-blissful subjective union, in which 
tlie mind, freed from the trammels of its material 
environment, revels in a delight, the fountain of 
which is within one’s self. 

We have already on pages 532-536 and 728-730 
quoted passages from Kri?na Kamala’s works. 
I give below an extract from his Sankritan poems 
in which the shepherd-boys importune Yo^oda to 
allow him to go with them to the forest. 

Make Kri^na ready, O mother Yogoda, to go 
With us to the fields ! 

“ The .time is already up — the time for our sport. 

’ICT ’(W I 
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How long must we delay our woodl-and games ? 

“ Give us your Kri§na, mother, for the day. You 
ask, what care shall we take of him ? 

“We shall carry his flute and his rod; ancl we 
shall place him in our midst. 

“ He is so merry ’ He dances as he goes ! 

“ When the rays of the sun are strong, we shall 
take him to the cool shadow of a tree, and let him 
rest; and we shall do our best to give him pleasure. 

“ If the way is thorny, we can carry him on our 
shoulders. 

“ And if we see him pale, we shall give him the 
fruits of the forest to eat. 

“ If he goes not with us, whom shall we adorn 
with wild flowers under the cool shadow of the 
t a mala tree ? 

“Whom shall we crown with peacock feathers, 
and whose line hair shall we plait with the bakula 
buds ? 


C’tl, 

'^' 1 % 
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The sound of whose flute shall charm our ears, 
and whose embrace shall cool our bodies ? 

The peacock, the cuckoo, the bee, the Sadi 
and the Suka in the forest-bowers are waiting with 
heads uplifted to catch the sound of Kri9na’s 
flute. 

Help him to dress in his yellow cloth in the 
manner in which he appears peculiarly charming, 
O mother, and allow him to come with us. 

“ In the green pasture under the kadamva tree, 
we shall make him sit, and weave a garland with 
the kunda, the sephalika^ the ketaki^ the mallika^ 
the nagakesara, the tagara, the champakUy the 
blue lily and the kadamva flower, and put it round 
his neck. 


I 

I 
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‘^Do not hesitate, O mother, but allow him to go 
with us ’ 

“ Look at the cows ; they will neither graze, nor 
drink, if they see not the sweet face of Kri^na. 

They will not even low, so long as they do not 
hear Kri^na's flute,— but will remain as mute as 
statues. 

‘^When the flute of Krisna is sounded, how 
quick and great is the response from all quarters. 

“ The sages see their highest visions, the stone 
melts and the Jumna stops her course. 

“Your son, O mother, has magic arts ! If he 
sounds his flute, the very cows understand and 
instantly obey his command.’^ 

Kri§ha Kamala lived the high life worthy of a 
true Vai§hava. He died in 1888, at the advanced 
age of 78, but all his best works had been written 


c’li, ^1 I 
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within the first fifties of the 19th century ; hence 
we include him within the range of our treatise. 
When Krisna Kamala was brought to the Ganges 
at Chinsura and his last moment arrived, his eldest 
son Nitya Gopala Gosvami wept like a child, lament- 
ing that after the death of the master of the house, 
he would be quite unfit to govern it. The dying poet, 
who had till then letained his senses and power of 
speech, addressed his weeping son and said*: — ^‘My 
son, do not weep. 1 really never knew that I was 
the master of the house. I knew you all to belong 
to God and as such it was my duty to offer my 
humble services to you all my life. Though you 
were my children, I kept away from my mind 
the vanity of knowing myself as the master. Guide 
yourselves in the light of this principle, and you 
will be ever happy.’’ 


We have a few poems interspersed with 

poemVwIth t>y authors who lived in the 17th and 1 8th 

prose. centuiies. Some of these are mentioned below : — 


1. Duti Sanvada by Rama Vallabha. 

2 . Vidya Sundara Gayan. The name of the 

author is not known. 


Here is a song of Hira, the flower-woman from 
this work. 


’wtfn ^tt I 

nWH ; ’Fl ’TTtC’I I’’ 

From the biography of Kri9na Kamala, 

by his son Nitya Gopala Gosvaml. 
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* “ I am but one, still to how many do I give 
pleasure ! 

“ \11 is incomplete where I am not 

“ When I do not go to the good damsels of the 
neighbourhood, interviews with their lovers can not 
be arranged, and the pain caused by separation 
kills them. 

“ If 1 do not come to the gaiden, the lloweis 
and buds are all plucked by unknown hands*” 

3 . ManasS Mafigala Gayan. This works begins 
with a conversation between the manager of the 
yatra party, and a constable of the Raja’s palace 
where the yatra is to be held. 

t Const Who aie you making an uproar here, 
at this late hour of the night ? 

Manager, We are yatrawalas, and pray wdio 
are you, brother, yourself ? 

Const, I am the Raja’s constable 

* “ >2ftn i 
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Managei". And. answer me ’ Where are you 
going, at this late hour of the night ? 

Const. I am going to call Kalua, the sweeper 
of the palace. 

[ Enters Kalua, the Sweeper ] 

Song (ni Hindi). 

“ 1 do not know who it is that calls me 

“ For the whole day I have been in attendance 
at the palace. 

“ 1 have swept the roads, and removed all dirt 
and filth. 

Why I am called again I do not know.’^ 

In old yatras, farcical episodes were introduced, 
by way of relief, in intervals of a serious play, and 
the above indicates the way they were inti oduced. 

A yatra performance usually commenced at 
4 A.M., and ended at noon, thus lasting for 8 hours 
or more ; of this, as I have said, the first one or two 
hours were spent in playing a high pitched clama- 
rous music, the intention of which was to adver- 
tise the commencement of the performance to the 

591^1 I 

■511*1 I 
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villagers. The farcical scenes which were intro- 
duced at intervals were generally called and 
the children wlio accompanied their mothers to the 
place of performance, and who could not under- 
stand anything of the main play, were greatly in- 
terested in In fact they would doze the 

whole of the time that was occupied in the enact- 
ment of the serious portions of the performance, 
and hailed these farcical scenes with great delight, 
noting each point with gaping mouths, and some- 
times indicating their high gratification by the 
merry sounds of juvenile laughter. 

o 

V. The three great poets with whom the age closed— 

DSfarathi— Ramanidhi Gupta— Ifwara Gupta. 

Before we close the narrative of our old 
literature, and enter upon that which is stamped 
with English infiuence, we propose to say something 
about a few more writers of the old school, and 
notice the folk tales prevalent in the country from 
ancient times. Let us first deal with the three 
poets who lived in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury Though by the time they flourished, Eng- 
lish rule had become settled in the country, yet 
their writings bear no traces of European influence. 
They belonged to the old school and exercised a 
great influence on contemporary society and litera- 
ture. These three poets are i. Da^arathi Rgi 
2. Ramnidhi Gupta and 3. I^wara Chandra Gupta 

Da9arathi Rai was boin at Vanda mura in Bur- 
dwan in the year 1804. His father Devi Prasada 
Rai was a man of small means. So the young 
poet lived with one of his maternal uncles at the 
village of Pila where he ultimately settled. He 
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got a smattering of Bengali and became an appren- 
tice in the office of an indigo-planter at Sakai on 
a monthly pay of Rs. 3. Here he fell in love with 
a low-caste woman of ill fame. Her name was 
Ak?aya Patini, and she was commonly called Aka 
Vai. This woman had organised a part)' of kavi- 
7 valas for whom songs and speeches were now 
composed by our poet. This made him very un- 
popular at home, and on one occasion in an open 
competition of extempore verse-making he was 
lashed by the taunts of a rival kaviwala. The 
mother and uncle of Da^arathi insisted on his 
leaving his mean occupation, associated as it 
was, with an ignominious passion. Da^u could 
not withstand the importunities of his relations, 
lca.st of all, of his mother ; for inspite of the 
low calling that he had adopted, he was a 
good Brahmin and his family enjoyed con- 
siderable respectability in the neighbourhood. 
D§9 u left the party of kaviwalas^ and became the 
author and inventor of a peculiar kind of doggerel — 
called Panchali^ These Panchalis took for their 
main subject those incidents in Kri^na’s life which 
in the popular belief of Bengal were indispensable 
to songs. But Da^u adopted other subjects also 
favoured by the moderns, and possessing contem- 
porary interest. Such for instance are his poems 
on Widow marriage, on the Lily and the Bee, and 
other subjects. 

The popularity of these poems, which he made 
it his profession to recite and sing, was immense 
throughout the country, and though he had started 
by charging only Rs. 3 a night, for reciting and 
singing one of his Panchalis^ he was able to 
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increase his fee to Rs. 150 per night, and the num- 
ber of engagements that he made was so large 
that he had to refuse many He grew rich in his old 
age, made a nice garden-house at Pila on tlie bank 
of the Ganges, and lived comfortably till his death 
in 1857. 


Da^u Ra^ ^ Panchali shows an amazing com- 
mand over th^" Rengali language. F'or one who 
had had no Sanskrit education and had acquired 
only an indifferent knowledge of Bengali, his 
works deserve high praise. Alliteration and pun- 
ning were his forte^ and his verses, which flow with 
remarkable facility, sparkle with humour and 
wit. The words that he chooses are generally 
Sanskritic, though not pompous, and the effect pro- 
duced on the ear by their combination is singu- 
larly pleasing. When he is vulgar, we know that 
he is addressing the mob, to whom the grossest 
obscenities would be welcome, and he spares no 
jokes, no hit, however indecent, to pander to their 
vile tastes. He was essentially a poet of the 
masses. By his swift doggerels, full of allitera- 
tions, by his obscenities, by the display of wit 
which was often of the coarsest kind, we know that 
the scum of the society were gathered to hear him, 
and his aim was to please them at any cost. His 
poems are full of display — of words, of thoughts, 
and of wit. They prove that he was trying to 
create an impression, and was always con.scious of 
his brilliant talent. Take for instance this 
passage : — 


Allitera- 
tion, punn- 
ing and 
vulgar* 
Ities. 
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Goes on, 
being clap- 
ped and 
cheered. 


* ** Faith adorns a scholar ; lightning adorns the 
cloud ; the husband’s love adorns a woman ; the 
sacrificial ashes adorn an ascetic ; the crops adorn 
the earth , its own lustre adorns a jewel ; the 
fruits adorn a tree ; water adorns a river ; the lily 
adorns water ; and the bee adorns a lily ; his sweet 
hum adorns the bee; the eyes adorn the body ; 
and charity adorns a kind-hearted man, if he gives 
it with sweet words.” 

These couplets while, scarcely bearing more 
than any commonplace sense, are, however, re- 
markable for their jingling alliteration — the rhym- 
ing being singularly happy The poet goes on 
with his catalogue of what adorns what, for pages, 
and it appears timt unless one forces him to stop, 
he will never end this strain. Many such verses 
would be delivered extempore during a single per- 
formance, and bear evidence of being carried to 
the utmost limit of the poet’s command over the 
language, because he was being clapped, cheered, 
and encouraged to continue. The mob was de- 
lighted by the free display of his verbal resources, 

’if®, 5 f I 
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and the poet lost all sense of proportion under the 
encouragement he received. 

He describes many incidents in Kri§na’s life. 

The Prabhasa scene, for instance, had been worked 
up to the tenderest pathos by earlier poets. Da(^a- 
rathi, then, began by describing how a Brahmin, who 
was grovelling in abject poverty, went to Kri§na 
owing to pressure from his wife to beg for alms, 
and came back dissappointed. The story is told 
with much artistic effect, and we can understand 
how the audience would enjoy it. But the seri- 
ous portion of the Prabhasa scene must tollovv, and 
the thoughtful amongst the audience were sitting 
waiting for it. I'he poet however dragged the in- 
cidental story of the Brahmin beggar to such an 
inordinate length, that the whole time was taken 
up by it, and he began and ended his Prabhasa 
with this single incident introduced by way of 
diversion and originally meant to supplement the 
main subject. Da^arathi had no sense of propor- 
tion. In the atmosphere of the vulgar he lost all 

j j u , 1 Without 

idea of time and place, and it he claims a place any sense 

in literature, it is only by rigiit of his sparkling and tion^^**' 
artistic language, which makes his shortcomings and 
scurrilities half-pardonable in our eyes. The art 
of writing and appreciating literature was no longer 
confined to the higher classes. The crowd also 
began to teel that Bengali literature was theirs. It 
was the season, as it were, for a flood-tide in our let- 
ters, and the evil was inevitably mingled w ith the pure 
to cover the whole range of the Bengali language. 

The suggestive hits of a sharp wit, the majestic 
sweep of Sanskrit metres, the lofty spirit of sclf- 
sacrificc and higher ideals attracted the upper 
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His 

religious 

songs. 


classes of society ; but the coarser elements to suit 
the taste of the mob were inevitable, and thus the 
grotesque found place side by side with beauty, 
indecency with humour and the absurd with the 
natural. Da^arathi Rai was essentially a poet for 
the masses. In his poem on the Lily and the Bee^ 
the bee, as the lover, being angry with the lily, 
declares hiniselt an ascetic, and betakes himself to 
the forest,*— “ the lover of the lily, like the sage 
^ukadeva, went in pensive mood, and gave heed 
to no one calling him.’^ This poem is an inexhaus- 
tible fund of jest and wit, tiiough towards the end 
it grows extremely vulgar. 

But I am afraid I have not done justice to 
Da^arathi by calling him a poet for the masses only. 
Curiously enough, he is the author of many songs 
which breathe lofty religious sentiment and may 
almost be placed side by side with those of Rama 
Prasada and other saintly poets , with his perverse 
life, his vulgarities and his conceited style of writing, 
this element was certainly most inconsistent , yet 
he was a man capable of pious sentiment and devo- 
tional feeling; and whatever may have been his ways 
and manners, there v\^as an under current of faith in 
him which comes unmistakably to light in his religi- 
ous songs. The song beginning with. — t “ None is 
accountable, O Mother, for my sins. 

With my own hands I dug a tank, and in it I 
have drowned myself.^’ — 
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— glistens as it were with the tears of true re- 
morse of a penitent soul. I quote below another 
song. 

t “ Find out a means, O divine Mother, for this 
humble soul, that it may finally rest at thy feet. 

‘‘Mayst thou grant me this boon, that at my death, 
the five elements, that constitute this mortal frame, 
may join the five places favoured by thee. 

“ May the etherial portions of my body fill the 
space of thy holy temple, and the clay of this 
clay-vessel form a part of thy sacred image as 
made by the potters. 

May my breath mix with the air of the fans 
with which the priests fan thy im.ige. 

“ May my fire be mingled with the sacrificial fire 
kindled for thee, and the watery portion of my 
body be joined to the water with which the feet of 
thine'image are washed. 

“ By thus being resolved and thus dedicated, 
C) Mother, may I never come back to this world 
to be born and to die.” 

t " sn 'll nra i 
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Another song that he is said to have composed 
on the eve of his death may be taken as a sort 
of last will and testament. He addresses his 
brother Tinakadi, familiarly called Tinu, in the 
song. 

Go back, all of you, and yourself also, dear 
brother Tinu. 

“ I came alone and alone must I go. 

“It is not in my power to return home with you, 
nor have I any wish to do so. 

I bequeath to you all my property — my house, 
my lands, and garden-house and all the effects that 
I possess. You are now their sole proprietor. 

“Use this inheritance with discretion and wis- 
dom : and be pleased, O brother, to look after my 
poor widow and maintain her. 

“You seem to think that I am alone and help- 
less. But I have no need of pity at this moment. 

I am serene and happy in the arms of my divine 
Mother.^’ 


*“ C51?1 ’ll 
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I give below a list of Da^arathi^s works : — 

1. Janma^tami of ^ri Krisna 

2. Nandotsava. 

3. (pri Krisncr Gosthallla. 

4. ^rl Radhikar Darparhurna 

5. Vastra-harana. 

6. Nava-narikunjara. 

7. Kalanka-bhanjana. 

8. Msna-bhanjana. 

9. Akrura Samvada. 

10. Mathura. 

11. Duti-samvada. 

12. Nanda Vidaya. 

13. Uddhava Samvada. 

14. Rukmini Harana. 

15. Satyabhamar Vrata. 

16. SatyabhamSr DarpachQrna. 

17. Sudar^ana Chakra and Garuder Darpa- 

churha. 

18. Draupadir Vastra-harana. 

19. Durvagar Parana. 

20. ^rl Ram Chandrer Vivaha. 

21. Ramer Vana-gamana o Sita-haran. 

22. Sita Anve^ana. 

23. Tarani Sen Vadha. 

24. Lak^nmaner ^akti^ela. 

25. Ravana-vadha. 

26. Rama Chandrer De^agamana. 

27. Lava Ku9er Yuddha. 

28. Daksa Yajna. 

29. Bhagavatl ebaih Gangar Kondala. 

30. piva Vivaha. 

31. Agamani. 


Dacara* 

thi’s 

works. 
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R3ma 

NIdhi 

Gupta. 


His family 
history. 
His life 
and songs. 


32. Ka^i Khanda. 

33. Bhaglratha kartrik Ganga Anayana. 

34. Markander Chandi. 

35 Maliisasurer Yuddha. 

36. Kamale-Kaminl. 

37. Vamana Bhik?a 

38. Prahlada Charitra. 

39. ^akta o Vaisnaver Dvandva. 

40. Vasante Viraha Varnana. 

41 Viraha. 

42. Kali Rajar Upakhyan o Chari-yiar. 

45. Navin Chand o Sonamani, 

46. Stri Puruser Dvandva 

47. NalinI Bhramarokti. 

48. Venger Viraha. 

49. Miscellaneous songs. 

50. Panchalir Vyakhya. 

In an exhaustive compilation of Dagarath^s 
works lately published by the Vangavasi Office, 
Calcutta, we altogether counted 50,000 lines. 


Rama Nidhi Gupta, popularly known as Nidhu 
Babu, was born at Chanpta in the year 1738. 
His father was a physician, and earned a small 
pittance by his profession. At the birth of the 
poet, the family had removed from Chfinpts 
to KumartuH and settled there. Ram Nidhi receiv- 
ed a sound education in Persian and Bengali, and 
acquired, besides, a smattering of English. His 
father placed him under the care of a European 
missionary, but the boy paid only little attention to 
the English language which his parents wanted 
him to learn, and devoted his whole time to the 
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cultivation of Indian music. Being possessed of 
a sweet voice he very soon attained fame as a 
singer and became musically highly accomplished. 
When twenty years of age he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the Collectorate at Chfipra where he 
worked for few years. Music as a science was 
cultivated with great zeal in Northern India 
during the decline of the Moslem power. The 
Mahomedan Chiefs and Nawabs lost their 
warlike qualities and became addicted to pleasures 
of all sorts, and highly favoured music. At 
Chapra Rama Nidhi came in contact with a well- 
known Moslem singer and under his instruction, 
coupled with his natural proclivities, soon acquired 
poficiency in Mussulman music. He came back to 
Bengal with a resolve to compose songs in Bengali 
after Sari Mia whose favourite tune — the tappa 
was very popular at the time in the North Western 
Provinces. 

Nidhu Babu saw that Bengali songs, the Vidya 
Sundara alone excepted, had always hitherto related 
to religious matters. Our love songs had for their 
theme amours of Radha and Krisna and formedjpart 
of the theological literature of the Vaisnavas. Nidhu 
Babu introduced a novelty ; in him the higher emo- 
tions of love stood on their own basis, requiring no 
justification by religious reference. Out of this con- 
viction he sang and his utterances have a directness 
and sincerity which make him unique amongst 
our song-writers. His style is not marked by any 
elaboration. The brief and clear expression of 
thought is always his object, — never the laboured 
or fantastic conceits of language. 


95 
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His tappaSf as his songs are generally calle 
after the scale adopted by him, have human lo^ 
for their subject, and the high spirit of idealis 
which breathes through them, coupled with tl 
charms of a novel melody, elicited the appreciatic 
of the educated community of Bengal. H 
verses were never popular in the sense in whi( 
those of R§ma Prassda and Dagarathi had be( 
so. The latter commanded appreciation among 
all sections of Bengali Society, but Nidhu Babi 
tappas were mainly admired by the higher classt 
who knew something of music as a science ai 
had the culture to enter into the spirit of his e 
ceedingly refined ideas, expressed as these wore wi 
laconic brevity. The masses still had the noti< 
that no song was worth hearing which did n 
bear some explicit reference to religion in it. 
a collection of songs published in 1905 by Ba 
Durga Das Lahidi the number of Nidhu Babi 
songs inserted is 472, and this does not indica 
one-tenth of the number composed by him. Th 
are generally brief, — ordinarily taking not me 
than eight lines, while there are many that ha 
four lines only. But however short they may I 
one is sure to find a complete idea in each of 1 
songs. A lively emotion or a fine thought is p 
into charming language and they are as suggest! 
as they are brief. They remind us of the sh( 
and sweet lovedyiics of Robert Burns. 

Nidhu Babu never says any thing vulgar. 1 
has always an elevated notion of love and gives 
only the highest forms of tender sentiment. I h( 
quote a few examples ; — 
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1 love you, not that you may love me in 
return ^ 

It has become my very nature to love you and 
you alone. 

“ I long fora sight of the smile on your lips, and 
for that I come here every day, 

O, do not mistake me, dear ^ I come to see 
you, not that you may see me !’^ 

( 2 ) 

How shall I tell her how deeply I love her ? 

“ On seeing her I feel a gladness that words 
can not describe 

“ When she is not present, my eyes fill in tears, 
and when she comes I feel like one who has found 
a precious jewel, and knows not where to hide it.’' 

t 3 ) 

How am I to forget her : — 

“ Have I not offered my soul to her, knowing 
her for my own ? 

'ill, C^t^n ^ I 

355? ?Tf%, ^ ^Taiaitf»r, 

cfrt«r of’ji ’"itfireii n” 

( ^ ) 

t“ >!?, CWST 

3131 'SlJf >1^ ( 

j^Tf? OTf«f, at? 3 ? '«rTf^, 

C^rfifCai f<F fsifar I” 

( « ) 

t“ c=? 3 n?t, 

>2it«i 3iT’i?[tf^ Tn:? ■Bft’isi I 
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How can I forget that image which with love's 
brush I painted on my heart with the utmost care ? 

They tell me ‘ she has forgotten you ; why do 
you not then forget her ?’ 

“ I shall forget her only when death destroys my 
memory.” 

( 4 ) 

Even before my death, my heart is set 
aflame. 

May this anguish, that burns me, leave her un- 
touched. 

In my heart I have built a funeral fire, and my 
grief supplies the fuel. 

I am being consumed in the lire of my love. 
But may she rest in peace V 

( 5 ) 

When she is absent I plan to be angry with 
her ; but when again I look upon her face, I forget 
myself. 


'Brt5 f f®!, ^91, 

c’rfifJ? f a firs? 9ii:?r r* 

( 8 ) 

*s?l 'e^, I 

«itsn? t 

fw:'® fs®! 'sti? '^*1 fra, 

^T’lfst 'Brt’Rtfa h” 

( « ) 

t»!tf«fC9r 

'8T«n[ I 
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“ Those eyes, that had resolved to turn away 
from her, surrender themselves, so soon as she 
approaches. losing all self-control.” 

( 6 ) _ _ 

Oh why is there this yearning in my heart to 
see him ? 

If I miss him for a moment, tears come to my 

eyes, 

“ The tongue of slander pursues me, and I glory 
in it. 

This evil repute seems to me like an ornament. 

“ My very life is leaving me for love. But he 
alas, cares nothing for me ’ His conduct is indes- 
cribable. Why do 1 love him ? You ask me. I 
myself know not why 

( 7 I 

t‘‘ Ffovv happy I should be, if only my beloved 
would love me in return ’ 

“ The scentless kinsuka flower would then be- 
come sweet-scented. 

’«IT3 

( ^ ) 

* ‘‘ 'SIC? 

C?fll I 

«rr^a'i 

^c’t ’I’T, *11 'QC«i a " 

( 1 ) 

^11:5 c»i 
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“ The thorny ketaki would grow without thorns. 

“ The sandal tree would have flowers, and the 
sugar-cane would bear fruits.'’ 

But how can I convey the impression made on 
the mind by these tappas when they are sung ? 

It appeals as if a voice were heard out of the 
regions of blessedness where self is completely 
immcrged in love. 

Nidhu Babu married a girl wife in the village 
of Sukhachara when he was only twenty. A son 
was born to the pair in 1765, The child died, when 
only three years old, and his mother survived him 
only a few months. Soon after the death of this 
wife Nidhu Babu married again. His new bride 
was a resident of Jorasanko in Calcutta. But she 
also died a few months after her. marriage in 1768. 
Nidhu Babu was only thirty years old at the time; 
but he could by no means be persuaded to marry 
again. Twenty years passed from this time, and 
in the year 1788 the widower was compelled by 
friendly intervention to take a third wife from the 
village Varijahati in the district of Howra. He 
became the father of four sons and two daughters 
by this marriage. He died in 1825 at the age of 
87. 


D&^arathi was pre-eminently a poet of the mass- 
es. Rama Nidhi's love songs were appreciated and 
sungby that section of the community which delight- 
ed in higher music and in the literature of refined 

^ test's ^ »” 
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sentiment. Igvar Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of liis age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in 181 1 at KanchrSpara 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

I^vara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l9vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. His uncle was 


His life. 
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Married to 
an us:ly 
girl. 


A lost child 
and sore- 
ness of 
heart 


so angry at this behaviour that he gave him a 
sound thrashing with his shoes. Young I^vara 
sulkily bore the punishment and shutting himself 
up in a small room, did not come out for the whole 
day. 

His father Hari Mohan Gupta not only gave 
him a step-mother whom he did not like, but married 
him, when only fifteen, to Durgamani Devi, an ugly 
idiotic girl who stammered in her speech. The 
reason for his father’s favouring this girl was that 
her pedigree was noble, — a point which at one time 
carried high favour with Hindu fathers 

Igvara Chandra’s career in school soon came to 
a close, and he became notorious for his negligence 
in his studies and for his rowdisms. All gave him 
up for lost, and he had no better opinion of himself, 

He was unfortunate in life, — in his early years as 
a motherless child, and in manhood as the husband 
of a wife who was no companion, but rather a 
troublesome burden, always keeping afresh a dis- 
appointment than which in youth nothing can be 
greater. 

The result is the soreness of heart and spirit 
of satire which characterise his poems. He be- 
came a misanthrope and took revenge upon the 
world by jeering unsparingly at all classes of people. 
He found no happiness in the nuptial tie, and Babu 
Bankima Chandra Chatterjee, his distinguished bio- 
grapher writes of him : — 

He was lacking in that education of soul 
which the company of women gives to a man; he 
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lacked in the edifying influence which admiration 
and love for the softer sex causes in youthful 
minds. Womankind was the subject of his 
constant abuse.^^ 

But we shall deal with the merits of his literary 
composition in their proper place. 

It is said that when only three years old, he 
composed a couplet, to the great admiration of his 
relations, describing the sort of life he was leading 
in Calcutta. 

Mosquitoes by night and flies by day. 

This is Calcutta life, say what you may ! ” 

Though his education was practically yet 
on one occasion as his companions were reading 
poems in Persian, he sat quietly by and listened 
with attention to their contents, when explained 
in Bengali. He retired and soon came back with 
some sparkling verses in Bengali embodying the 
spirit of the Persian poems, which highly pleased 
his companions who took him to be a young pro- 
digy. This poetical trait developed so remarkably 
in him, that when he was only 1 1 years old, he 
could compose songs that were accepted with 
compliments by professional musicians who put 
the lad to constant tasks in poetical composition, 


The memories of I^vara Chandra Gupta 

by Bankima Chandra Chatterjee. 

*“ are® ■’Ttfw 

96 
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Receives 

education. 


Starts a 
weekly. 


which it was the joy and pride of young I^vara 
Chandra to execute to the best of his ability. 

But an illiterate man by sheer dint of inborn 
genius could not be expected to attain more than 
a rustic fame and the applause of his personal 
friends. An opportunity however soon presented 
itself which paved the path to his receiving some 
education and bringing his remarkable talents to 
the notice of the enlightened public. His maternal 
uncles lived at Jorgsanko, where the Tagore family 
were at the time, as now, pioneers in education and 
in all progressive movements in Bengal. I9vara 
Chandra’s singular poetic powers attracted the 
attention of Babu Jogendra Mohan Tagore, and 
the poet became a friend and companion of that 
enligl^tened nobleman. He received a good edu- 
cation here, and conjointly with his noble friend 
and patron started the weekly Sanvad Prabhakara 
in March, 1830. This journal soon reached the 
highest popularity in Bengal, and I^wara Chandra^s 
genius supplied the public, through its columns, with 
an unceasing fountain of satirical and serio-comic 
pieces in prose and poetry for many yeais. It 
was in this journal that the juvenile writings 
of some of the greatest writers of Bengal sucli as 
Bankima Chandra and Dinabandhu Mitra were 
accorded a place by him, for he was never slow in 
appreciating talent in young writeis and in giving 
them the encouragement they deserved. Igvara 
Chandra’s noble friend and patron died in the year 
1832. Disheartened by this blow of fortune, the 
poet stopped Prabhakara for some time, but it re- 
appeared as a bi-weekly in 1836, and in 1839 he 
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made it a daily paper. Besides the Prabhakara 
he edited the Samvad Ratnavali wliich was started 
in 1849. translated the Bhagavata into Bengali 
verse and also the Provodha Chandroday Natak 
which he called Vodhendu Vikasha in Bengali. 
He was a voluminous versifier; it is said that 
he composed more than 50,000 couplets. l(^vara 
Chandra died in February, 1858, 

Thus the wayward lad and spoilt child lived 
to wield great influence in the literary atmosphere 
of Bengal, immediately before it became charged 
with European influence. He was pre-eminently 
a poet of the old school, and with him died the 
last echoes of the age of Bhsrata Chandra and Jaya 
NarSyana Sen. Satire was his forte and bright 
wit sparkles in his lines directed against what was 
false and artificial in society. At home he was a 
genial friend and his company was sought for by the 
wealthy and talented alike He kept no accounts 
and could have amassed a foitunc, had he desired 
to do so. His income from the Prabhakara was 
great ; and besides he was endowed wdth monthly 
pensions and honorariums from many rich men in 
Bengal ; he spent money heedless of the morrow, 
and w’as always ready to help the needy. No 
friend was refused a loan w^hen he wanted it and 
many did not repay, but the poet never asked his 
money back. In the sketch that Bankima Chandra 
draws of him we find it mentioned that I^var 
Chandra distributed prizes and rewards amongst 
young men who showed skill in literary composition, 
and young Bankinra Chandra who was destined at 
a subsequent time to win far greater laurels than 


His 

character. 
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his patron, was also the recepient of prizes from 
him* 

So lived and died I^vara Chandra, — one of the 
most remarkable men of his time in Bengal. He 
was a born satirist and a born poet. He adorned 
whatever he touched with his brilliant wit. When 
he would vilify a rival, his style would sink into 
the grossest and most atrocious obsceneties. This 
had grown to be the fashion amongst the literary 
men of this time. l9vara Chandra^s scathing 
attacks on his rival Gauri ^ankara Bhattacharyya, 
commonly known as Gurgure Bhattacharyya, in 
the Sombad Prabhakara^ and the latter’s charges 
in answer published in his journal the Rasaraja^ 
form a literature of the worst type that ever saw 
light ; and Mr. Lang, the popular Christian mis- 
sionary, whose name is inseparably connected with 
the indigo disturbances, felt the necessity of mov- 
ing the authorities to enact a law against obscene 
writings, owing to these perverse and scurrilous 
publications. 

Yet, in spite of such writings I^vara Chandra 
often disclosed in his poems a highly religious turn 
of mind. He was not great enough to irtroduce 
innovation in taste and free himself from the vices 
of the age. In the collection of his poems by 
Bfibu Manindra Chandra Gupta, we find no less 
than: 70 pieces devoted to religious subjects, and 
all of them bear evidences of their writer’s 
spirituality and faith. 

We give below some specimens of his writing* 

(a). From the poem Festivity in the month 
gf Pausa.” 
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**^The young wife has scarcely time to braid her 
dishevelled hair. If per chance she spoils a curry, 
the mother-in-law and sister-in-law are furious with 
her. They say ^ What hast thou done ? It takes 
one’s breath away to see the extent of your folly. 
Your mother could not teach you anything better 
than this ? If we went without food for years, still 
we would not touch this curry. The beautiful face 
of the young wife, sweet and lovely as a full blown 
lotus, is drowned in tears , her sorrows she can not 
express, and she bears those rebukes though her 
heart is bursting with grief.” 

This is a true picture of young wife , peculiarly 
placed as she is in Hindu society, she must suffer 
all the ills of life patiently without a word, till she 
grows to be herself the mother of children, and 
has a chance to maltreat some other young wife 
placed in her charge, by way of retaliation. 

(b). On the widow marriage act, which had 
been passed, it will be remembered, in the teeth of 
the opposition of the orthodox community. 

[It should be borne in mind that Hindu widows 
are not allowed to wear shell-bracelets nor allow^ed 
to take fish or meat of any kind.] 

<5151 c’ltf’T 551^ I 

^f^i, 1 

vsm I 

II 
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young wife 
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*“ All are saying, let not the reformers, deter- 
mined as they are to save the young widows, take 
up the case of elderly matrons — our wrinkled- 
faced greyhaired grandarns. Who so bold as to 
dare approach them with an offer of shell bracelets 
and fish V 

(c). The first kiss of love. 

fount of the utmost happiness, that a lovcr^s 
heart can wish for, is in the first kiss of love. 

“ We hear of the nectar in Indra’s heaven for 
which the very angels are suppliants, a drop of 
which fills their minds with celestial joy, 

“ for which the demon Rahu periodically swal- 
lows the moon. 

“ But the nectar — sweet nectar, I do not covet 
in preference to this first kiss of love.” 

^^3 ^^3 ’1,’r I 

'SlfJl?]! 313 Ff ’5^ « 

«1131 'ST3 31313*13 3f3l3t3 33 I 

31 *t1C3 f3S| 3:3 31:3 33 ll” 

3JI13f51 ^i:3 I 

|f^3 3*51111:3 C33 if? 3Tf5 'S'a II 
»t3l3 3C*?i:i IW, ’<8f3 *IT^I I 

C3! 3311:3 315 '®ii:3, C5 n3ii;3 "rw ?” 

+“fil33 51:33 313, «I33 ^33 I 
■*1313 'BI133f>2l3, C<?tf3l53 33 II 
^115 31& *33313^ ^1:3 I 

C2lti:3ir3'® 3i:3 3113 3« 33 5C3 1 
^ 331:3 C'2l3f3f 3ti:3 f31 1 

313 '3113 aitl3 315 ’lf^3l3 H ' 

C3 ^313 531 313 3ir3 *33* 3*3 I 
3f3 *l1t «l*ti:33 >*133 ^3 l” 
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“ Or look at wine, the favourite drink of the 
Asuras, even a touch of whose cup fills the mind 
with pleasure, 

“ drunk with this, the yadavas fought and died, 

‘‘ wine that kept Vala Kama in a never ruffled 
cheerful mood — ^now become a familiar article with 
the civilised world ; 

even that drink — wine, sweet wine, — 1 covet 
not in preference to this first kiss of love.” 

Diamonds are found in the mines of Gola- 
kanda, — 

On the tops of the mount Sumeru are mines 
of gold and silver, — 

“In the sea near Ceylon the pearls called Gaja- 
mukta are found in abundance, — 


t cnn *1105 1 

a*!??! ’RT’f ^'1! I 

’I'fj nt% 1 

1 
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If Kuvera, the god of wealth were to come 
with all these and offer them to me, 

I would cast them all away for this my 
love^s first kiss” 

But I^vara Chandra will always be admired for 
the pains he took to collect biographical accounts 
of some of our early poets, as Bhsrata Chandra, 
Rama Prasada and some of the old kaviwalas. He 
travelled in various places of Bengal to unearth 
valuable materials, and regularly published in Sam- 
vad Prabhakara, the accounts which he gleaned by 
his patient research. Much of the information 
that has come down to us about the lives of our 
great literary worthies is based upon these ac- 
counts. 

I^vara Chandra composed many songs for the 
Kavi parties. In them we find the same ready 
wit and the sound realistic pictures of domestic 
life in Bengal, given with that remarkable fidelity 
which characterises his other writings. 

His poems are growing obsolete and the great 
popularity which they once enjoyed is now a thing 
of the past. The humour of our elders has lost 
much of the old flavour owing to the more fastidious 
taste that prevails now. Some of the witty say- 
ings once admired appear to us puerile and it is to 
be feared, that 50 years hence, I^vara Chandra's 

ajwR I 

'swtl? I 

II” 
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poems will only be read by a few students of 
Bengali who would desire to trace the history of its 
progress. 

I^vara Chandra’s style bears evident traces of 
Bhgrata Chandra’s influence ; and the influence of 
his own is stamped on the works of Hema Chandra 
who succeeded to his high place in Bengali poetry, 
a quarter of century after. Most of the social 
satires of Hema Chandra have a ring of lyvara 
Chandra’s celebrated verses on ‘ our old ^iva ’ as 
Mr. Marshman was humourously called by him. 

lyvara Chandra’s prose is far from being happy. 
It is highly pedantic, and has even an element of 
grotesqiicness in it. 


The Folk-literature of Bengal. 

Bengal possesses a rich folk«literature, very 
little of which has yet been put into writing. The 
grandmothers may be heard to tell these stories to 
their grandchildren every evening in remote villages, 
— stories which have come down from a very early 
age. The Rev. Lai Behari Dey published some 
of these stories in English, but those gleaned by 
him from the resources available in towns represent 
only a very small fraction of such literature, and 
the most beautiful of these were not accessible 
to him, as, being a Christian, he could not have full 
command of the resources of the Hindu home. 
Lately Babu Dak^ina Ranjana Mitra Mazumdar 
has published two volumes of folk-tales in Bengali. 
He has attempted to reproduce them in the very 
language of the rustic women from whom he 
collected them. In some cases he recorded the 
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stories by a phonograph at the time they were 
delivered ; so that their language remains re- 
markably faithful to the narration of the villagers. 

As sped- The language owes not the least colouring 
mens of old ^ ^ 

dialect. or refinement to modern literary Bengali. The 

dialect spoken in the country five hundred 
years ago, of which specimens are to be found in 
the written literature of the period, remains 
unchanged in the colloquial language of our 
backward villages, not subjected to the influ- 
ences of the outside world ; and Dak^inS Babu's 
collection has not only preserved the spirit of the 
old folk-lore unpolished by the touch of the compiler, 
but has retained even those old and quaint forms with 
all their mannerisms, which best indicate the genius 
of our tongue. 

There are altogether i6 stories in the two volumes. 
Some of them are meant simply to amuse the 
children, which is the primary object of all nursery 
tales. There are others, like the stories of Malan- 
chamsla and Ksnchanamgla, which though sufficient- 
ly wild and romantic to amuse the young, have 
also deeper meanings to interest more thoughtful 
readers. The characters of the heroines of these 
stones possess a living interest. The ideals of 
chastity and devotion to the husband, which they 
hold up, open vistas, as it were, into the domestic 
life of tlie Hindu women of past days, and enable us 
to see the workings of their souls— the purity of 
their hearts and the wonderful spirit of sacrifice 
W’hich actuated them in there every-day conduct. 
The pathos created by Malanchamala's sufferings, 
her sacrifices, and devotion to her husband are 
matters difficult to be conveyed to those whose idea 
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of wifehood is different from that which governs 
Hindu women. The Hindu wife in those days 
bore all kinds of ills from her husband with un- 
tiring patience ; she lived with her co-wife, to whom 
often the husband was devoted and bore her neglect 
and his contempt in a surprising spirit of resigna- 
tion ; and inspitc of all maltreatment cherished only 
the best feelings for her husband. All this was 
sometimes done with a grace, — a saintliness and 
devotion which plac(‘ her sorrows above our pity. 
They may be looked upon almost in the light of 
martyrdom. The supernatural element prevails in 
the story of Malanchamsis, with all imaginable 
excesses of wild fancy, and this constitutes its in- 
terest for the young; but as we proceed, the griefs 
of the heroine becomes the all-absoibing subject 
of the readers. Her woes claim a tear at every 
page. She like Behula restores her husband to 
life ; she saves him from the flames of the funeral 
pyre ; follows him like a shadow ; and, all unseen 
by him, ministers to his every comforts. She was 
married to him when he was a mere child. The 
child grows up, but Malanchamala does not show 
herself to him till he becomes a handsome youngman 
and has married a princess. Many years of fasts, and 
vigils, heart-rending anguish, and cruel treatment 
from her royal father-in-law, who does not allow 
her to live in his palace because she is of an in- 
ferior caste, aie rewarded with this, that her hus- 
band marries the princess and lives in the palace 
of his new bride’s father. And this husband had 
been the apple of her eye ; in the funeral ground, 
in the deep shades of the wilderness she had saved 
him from death, undergoing unheard of hardships, 
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and bringing to him all the ministering care of a 
guardian angel ! The young wife looks through 
a window in the moonlight and sees her husband 
and his new bride happy together. M^lanchamala 
— chaste, devoted and faithful to her husband, as 
fidelity itself, peeps through the lattices of the win- 
dow, and sees her husband in the arms of the 
princess j it was like Enoch Arden peeping into 
the room of Phillip and discovering Anne as his 
wife ; but our Malanchamala is no earthly woman ; 
she is heavenly in every sense of the word. She 
sings : — 

“ Live in happiness, 0 Prince ; live in happi- 
ness, 0 Princess. 

‘‘ If I am a chaste woman, my words v>ill not be 
in vain. 

‘‘Let your ancestors in heaven, O Prince, watch 
the candles that light up this chamber and preserve 
you from all ill. 

“ May the children, that are born to your new 
wife, W'alk beneath royal umbrellas for fourteen 
generations to come ! 

“ 0 Forests, 0 trees, 0 land, O waters, keep 
guard ’ Let me know when they awake, that I 
may steal away unseen by either. 

“ Let the towers of the palace, where my husband 
reigns, endure for ever. 

“ Let the sun and the moon be as guards pf his 
city. 

“ May my royal father-in-law’s palace and the 
throne of my husband be victorious for ever. 
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‘‘ And may the shell-bracelets of the Princess 
and her vermilion mark, the signs of her wifehood, 
— endure for ever. 

Grant me this boon, O God. I brought up my 
husband with great pain, and now what can I covet 
more than to see him happy with a princess? 

“Though I die and am reduced to dust I shall 
ever rejoice at this sight of the happiness of my 
husband. 

“ If I die now and am transformed into a bird or 
a lower animal, or whatever else may befall me, I 
care not, as I have seen my beloved happy.” 

This song is couched in the idioms of at least 
five centuries back.* The story has been worked 
into such life-like details, that the woman Malancha- 
msla does not here pose as a great heroine. She 
does not seem to attempt at reaching any inacces- 
sible height. Her \^oes give rise to great pathos, 
but with all these she continues to attract us, as an 
unassuming lovely village-girl that she is. 

Our Bengali folkloie shows how peculiarly situ- 
ated a Hindu wife might be in the midst of en- 
vironment and influences favourable to the de- 
velopment of a spirit of saciifice, devotion and 
fidelity. Her growth \^as often as natural as that of 
a flower, and is quite faithfully portrayed in the old 
literature of the country, and even in this unassuming 
folklore, where nothing has been put forward for 
the sake of display. The story of KanchfinamSla 
also shows the familiar ideal of the Hindu wife. Her 
husband neglects her. but she persists in her devo* 

• Thakur Dadar Jhuli by Daks'ma Mitra p. 195. 
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tion. For selfish reasons her husband comes re- 
luctantly at a certain crisis to obtain her permission 
for undertaking a sea voyage, promising her, as 
a reward, a necklace of pearls, a fine pair of shell- 
bracelets and vermilion to adorn her forehead. 
But she answers, You are my necklace of pearls ; 
you are my shell-bracelets and vermilion mark ; 
I do not want any other. Only take me with 
you my husband, I shall be at your bidding and be 
happy.'^ These stories are interspersed with songs 
in language which is generally very antiquated. 
Many facts about old Hindu society and about the 
sea-voyages undertaken by the merchants of Ben- 
gal are to be found in these stories ; and there are 
other elements which indicate Bhuddistic influences, 
such as instances of the wonderful powers of Siddlias, 
and descriptions of Tantrick rites. There are some 
stories on which Mahomedan influence has evi- 
dently left its impress, as for instance in the 
story of Madhumala, the introduction of fairies 
is certainly no creation of the Hindu fancy. 

The songs with which those stories abound are 
sung to the favourite village metre known as 
Bhaiial sura^ This rythem and cadence is peculiar- 
ly distinctive of Bengal ; it has nothing to do with 
the refined melodies of Sanskrit or Persian music. 
There are six Ragas and thirty six Raginies — 42 
chief scales or musical modes of the Hindus ; but 
the Bhatial sura is not included in the range of 
this higher musical system. Bhatial is the cadence 
of the rustics, and its plaintive and appealing 
notes, so unassuming and simple, go straight to the 
heart and create their own pathos, without possess- 
ing any of those niceties of sound which charac- 
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terise the Ragas and Raginies. The power of the 
Bhatial to strike the tender cords of the human 
soul, was found out by the Vaisnavas who refined 
and enriched it with modulations and made from 
it that soul-captivating air — the Manohara Sai. 
The writers of religious songs adopted it with 
peculiar modifications to form the Bat^l sura which 
produces emotions peculiar to an ascetic mood. 



Supplementary Notes, 

TO 

CHAPTER VI. 

1. Miscellaneous Poems. 

II. Mainly on style, literary tastes, and lang:uas:e. 

111. Early prose-literature 

We must remember that during that period 
when the Bengali language was being most rapidly 
developed and its literature was growing, the Hin- 
dus had already lost their political supremacy. By 
far the larger section of the Hindus lived in villages, 
and for them henceforth history lay almost entirely 
in the story of their social changes. Descriptions 
of society and its revolutions are found in many 
works of the Vai?navas. We have also, however, 
a small number of works on political history. 
Some of those written in poetry are noticed below. 
We reserve our treatment of the hi'^torical works 
written in prose for our account of Bengali prose, 
upon which we have not yet touched. 

I, Miscellaneous Poems. 

(a) Historical poems. 

I. Rajamala, a history of the Rajas of Hill 
Tippera. This work was undertaken at the com- 
mand of Maharaja ^ri Dharma Manikya (1407 — 
1439 A.D.) by two Brahmin scholars of his court — 
^ukre^vara and VSne^vara who were inhabitants of 
Assam. Durlabha Chandai a hoary headed old man, 
a courtier and the leader of the Chandai community 
at the time, had much information about the early 
history of Tippera ; and ^ukre^vara and Vane9vara 
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frequently consulted him while compiling the Raja- 
mala. It also appears that there existed in frag- 
mentary condition, earlier works on the same sub- 
ject from which much help was received. Those 
to which reference is made in the Rajamala are 
(i). Rajamalika (an earlier work on the Tippera 
Rajas), (2). Yogini Malika, (3). The Lak$maha 
Malika (probably a history of Raja Lak§mana Sen 
of the Sen dynasty of Bengal) and (4). Varunya 
Kalirnaya. The Rajamala was written in simple 
metrical verse. 

We have also seen a small treatise, evidently 
very old, in which the history of the Tippera Rajas, 
traced from Duryya, son of Yayati of the Lunar 
race, is embodied briefly in verse. 

2. Maharastra Puranahy Gangarama. This 
is an historical work in Bengali verse, which gives 
an account of the Maharatta raids in Bengal led by 
Bhaskara Pandit in 1741 A, D These raids, com- 
monly known in our country as the Vargira han- 
gama^ gave rise to a feeling of general unrest and 
panic, inspiring the well-known nursery song, sung 
up to the present day by mothers to lull naughty 
children to sleep. This couplet which, like all 
nursery songs, does not convey any clear meaning, 
runs as follows— 

The child is asleep, the whole village is re- 
lieved. 
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“The Maharatta raiders have overun the country. 

and the Bulbulis {Turdus jocosus) have eaten up 
the crops. 

“ How shall we pay the rent ?” 

Gangs! ania wrote liis historical poem in 1750 
A. D., — seven years before the battle of Piassey. 
His account of the raids seems to be a faithful one. 
The author describes how Alivardi Khan, the Nawab 
was suddenly attacked by Bhaskara Pundit at Bur- 
dwan and made a captive there for a short time. 
This is borne out by a statement in Tarikhi Yusufi, 
though in Mitaksarin, Tarikhi Bangala, and in the 
accounts of Mr. Holwel we do not find this inci- 
dent mentioned. GangaiSma gives a great many 
facts about the Maharatta raids which will be found 
interesting to the readers of the hi.story of Bengal. 

3. Samser Gazir gan. This poem, nhich runs 
through 4,000 couplets, describes the life and 
achievements of Samser gazi who was originally a 
robber, and who grew so powerful as to dethrone a 
king of Tippera and proclaim himself its chief for a 
time. Samser gazi lived 200 years ago, and the 
poem commemorating his exploits is sung by the 
rustic folk of Tippera to this day. It is said that 
Samser used to carry the vast riches, he obtained 
by looting, to the depths of the jungle in the 
Udayapura hills. He would then dismiss the car- 
riers and with the help of a carpenter make deep 
cavities in the trunks of large ^al trees, where he 
stored his hoards, and after carefully closing them 
up with blocks of timber, and effacing all marks 
of the work, he would cut off the head of the poor 
artisan, thus removing all chances of detection. 
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In this way absolute secrecy was secured. It is said 
that even now stray wood-cutters, while applying 
their axe to the trunks of ^ala trees in the deep 
forest, sometimes unexpectedly find themselves in 
possession of treasure stored up there by the famous 
robber. The Samser Gazir gan was composed 
shortly after his death. 

4. ChaudhurPs Ladai^ a poem describing the 
fight between the two Zeminders, named Rajanara- 
yaha Chaudhuri and Rajachandra Chaudhuri. The 
fighting took place at Babupur, seven miles to the 
north of Noakhali, about 100 years ago, when British 
rule was not yet settled in that quarter. Raja- 
narayaha was the more powerful of the contending 
rivals. He is said to have founded a town by cut- 
ting down a great jungle which had belonged to 
Sindur Kazi. The town was called Rajaganja. 
The author of the poem was a Mahomedan, as 
appears from his preliminary verses in praise of 
Khoda. There is an interesting account in the 
poem, of Rangamala, a beautiful damsel who is 
said to have played an important part in the affairs. 

5. The Raids by Kookis of Hill Tippera on the 
villages of the plains. This poem was written 
about a century ago, and is still reproduced from 
memory by many old men of the Tippera district. 

6. Dara Sekh, This is a poem by Dvija Rama 
Chandra. It gives an account of the misfortunes 
of the Prince Dara, the eldest son of Jahangir. 

7. A poem on Pratapa Chand who claimed the 
the^a^/ of Burdwan, by Anup Chandra Datta, an 
inhabitant of ^rikhanda. The peom was written in 
1844 A.D. 
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There are numerous small poetical treatises, 
written about a century ago, describing the flood 
of the Damodara and its devastating effects on the 
villages of Birbhum ; and on Babu Rajkumar Sen 
of Kirtipa^a who died of poison administered to 
him by Kifore Mahalanavis, his Dewan, and on 
various other subjects of minor importance. The 
poem on the flood of the Damodara was written 
by Napher Chandra Das in 1823. 


(6) Metaphysical and other works. 

I. The Maya Timira Chandrika by Kamagati 
Sen, which I have already mentioned on page 682, 
is a work treating of the processes of Yoga. He 
begins the poem in the form of an allegory, much 
on the lines of the well known Sanskrit w^ork Pra- 
bodha Chandrodaya Nataka, The poem begins as 
tollows : — 

The mind goes in a Jit of anger to the soul — 
that Prince whose capital town is the body and 
w^hose palace is the heart ; false vanity is his 


H 
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crown; pompous arrogance keeps his royal com- 
pany ; lust and greed are his two dear friends. The 
heavenly maidens peace, forbearance and kind- 
ness do not visit the palace, having been insulted. 
There ignorance reigns supreme as the favourite 
queen, pandeiing to all the foolish desires of the 
Prince, who is found steeped in the well of foul 
passions.” 

After this the various processes of Yoga are 
detailed in the poem, on the merits of which wc 
can not pronounce any judgment. 

2. Yoga sara or the essence of Yoga. As the 
name implies, this book describes Yoga, leading 
to the emancipation of the soul, and attainment of 
the stage of beatitude, step to step. The authors 
name is not found in the book ; he introduces him- 
self by his title Gunaraj Khan. He undertook the 
work at the command of a rich man named ^achi- 
pati Majumdar. 

3. Hadamala, a poem relating to Yoga. The 
author’s name is not known 

4. Jnana Pradipa by Saiyad Sultan who calls 
himself a disciple of the saint and Fakir named 
Saha Hoseii riiough a Mahomedan, the author 
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acknowledges the God ^iva as the authority in all 
matters relating to Yoga. 

5. Tanu Sadhana — a poem on Yoga. The 
author, who was a Mahomedan, writes elegant Ben- 
gali and has a profound respect for the tenets of 
the Hindu ^astras. 

6. Juana Chautisa. This poem contains only 
152 couplets. The author Saiyad Sultan explains 
the metaphysical truth embodied in the symbol of 
^iva and ^akti and desciibes the processes of 
Yoga. This book was written in 1780 A.D. 

There are other small treatises on Yoga, a brief 
notice of which is to be found in the catalogue of 
old Bengali Mss. published by Munsi Abdul Karim 
in the bahitya Pari?ad Patrika issued from Cal- 
cutta. 

The above poems were written within the last 
200 years ; the latest of them comes up to the 
middle of the 19th century. 


Translation of Ka^I Khanda by jayanarayaha 
Ghosala. Passing from the subject of metaphysics, 
we shall here take up a work of translation, which 
deserves a somewhat elaborate notice. It was 
compiled by its illustrious author with the help of 
many distinguished Pundits. 

From a copper-plate inscription prepared by 
Raja Kali ^ankara Gho§ala of ;Bhukailasa — son of 
Raja Jayanarayaha, we glean the following parti- 
culars about the poet. Jayanarayaha was born in 
October, 1752. He received a sound education in 
Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi, English and French. He 
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inherited from his father a vast property which 
comprised the villiages of Govindapur, Garya and 
Beheld. He obtained the title of Maharaja from 
the emperor of Delhi for his patriotism and munl- 
ficience, and founded a college at Benares which 
was called Jayanarayana College after him. He 
built a temple moreover for the worship of the image 
of Karuna Nidhana (Krisna) at Banares in 1790. 
He enjoyed the confidence of Warren Hastings, 
and helped the Government of the East India Com- 
pany in their work of Survey and Settlement in 
various provinces of Bengal. Jayanarayana died in 
1818 A.D. at Benares in his 66th year. 

The translation of Ka? I Khanda was however the 
joint work of several scholars and one of its chief 
contributors was a Kayastha nobleman named Nara- 
sinha Deva Ray who bore the title of ^Gdramahi. 
The translation took many years for its completion. 
Here is the account given by Jayanarayana himself 
as to how the arduous work was gone through. 

Dwelling at Benares, which is situated on the 
five noble streams of the Ganges, 1 was desirous 
of writing something in praise of the holy city I 
thought of translating the Sanskrit work Ka9l- 
Khanda into Bengali, but found none who could 
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which it was the joy and pride ot young l^vara 
Chandra to execute to the best of his ability. 

But an illiterate man by sheer dint of inborn 
genius could not be expected to attain more than 
a rustic fame and the applause of his personal 
friends. An opportunity however soon presented 
itself which paved the path to his receiving some 
education and bringing his remarkable talents to 
the notice of the enlightened public. His maternal 
uncles lived at Jora‘^anko, where the Tagore family 
were at the time, as now, pioneers in education and 
in all progressive movements in Bengal. I^vara 
Chandra’s singular poetic powers attracted the 
attention of Babu Jogendra Mohan Tagore, and 
the poet became a friend and companion of that 
enlightened nobleman. He received a good edu- 
cation here, and conjointly with his noble friend 
and patron started the weekly Sanvad Prabhakara 
in March, 1830. This journal soon reached the 
highest popularity in Bengal, and I^wara Chandra’s 
genius supplied the public, through its columns, with 
an unceasing fountain of satirical and serio-comic 
pieces in prose and poetry for many yeais. It 
was in this journal that the juvenile writings 
of some of the greatest writers of Bengal such as 
Bankima Chandra and Dinabandhu Mitra were 
accorded a place by him, for he was never slow in 
appreciating talent in young writeis and in giving 
them the encouragement they deserved. Igvara 
Chandra’s noble friend and patron died in the year 
1832. Disheartened by this blow of fortune, the 
poet stopped Prabhakara for some time, but it re- 
appeared as a bi-weekly in 1836, and in 1839 he 
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Bengal, for one year. Owing to these causes, the 
book could not make any progress. In the mean- 
time Narasirlha Ray removed himself from the 
house which he occupied at Benares to Bfingfilitola ; 
there he found a companion and friend in ValarSma 
Vachaspati who was a profound scholar. Jointly 
with Vakrec;vara Panchanana, another Pundit, they 
finished the translation of 75 chapters, — V^akre- 
9vara contributing two chapters one on Ka^i Pan- 
chakro^'I and the other describing a journey through 
the city. The work now again came to a stand- 
still for various reasons. After this, however, we 
happened to meet with a Pundit named UmS- 
^ahkara Tarkalankfira. Though by the will of 
Providence this excellent man is blind in both 
eyes, y(‘t he is possessed of some very admirable 
qualities. He is a native of Kaylpur and a 
thoroughly truthful man of a highly religious 
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temperament. He never dreams of doing harm 
to any one, appreciates merit in others ; and is a 
true advocate of noble ideas. The blind Pundit 
became eager to help in the completion of 
the work. His father R§ma Chandra Vidy§lahk§ra 
is also a learned Pundit of a quiet and obliging 
disposition. With the latter I travelled for six 
months, in search of good and reliable manuscripts. 
The accounts of different festivities held in the 
different parts of the year are given in Bengali 
poetry, literally translated from the Sanskrit texts. 
Vi^nu Rama Siddhanta, a high-minded scholar 
and a friend of the blind Pundit, helped us with 
a right interpretation of these Sanskrit texts, and 
Narasifiha Ray finally published the work when 
completed. The description of the city of Benares 
and of the origin of this work added to the book, 
is my own. In it I have given a faithful account 
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of my own observations. Kaja Jayanarayana of 
the family of Ghosala, here ends his account.’’ 

The translation of Ka(;i Khanda is complete in 
1 1,200 lines, it forms a record of patient labour, 
carried on by half a dozem scholars for many years. 
In the Bhanita (signature) at the end of each chap- 
ter we find the name of Raja Jaya Narayana, given 
no doubt by way of courbisy, having regard to the 
liigh position and nninilicence of this scholarly 
nobleman who initiated and maintained this under- 
taking, as the patron of the scholars. The main 
portion of the work was done by Narasiiiha Deva 
Ray of Patuli whose descendants now dwell at 
Bansberia in the district of H uglily. 

But the chief interest of the work lies in the 
supplementary account of the City of Benares 
which the Raja himself gives in Bengali verse. 
Literal translations from the Sanskrit liave little 
value in this country, riie learned do not care to 
read translations instead of the original texts, and 
those who do not know Sanskrit, do not care to 
read literal translation, in which they do not find 
an adequate or modernised expression of the 
thoughts to which they are accustomed. The trans- 
lation of Ka^i Khanda is thus a lost labour, 
though the labour that produced it was great. 

But the supplementary account of the City of 
Benares is lull of interest. Ih simple and unassum- 
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ing language the Rsja, who was a pious man, jotted 
down notes in verse of what he saw in the Holy 
City, a hundred years ago. He begins his descrip- 
tion of ‘ the abode of ^iva,’ as Kayl is called, with 
a few poetic lines in which its semicircular shape, 
as observed from the Ganges, is compared to the 
descent moon on the forehead of ^iva. He next 
gives a short notice of the bathing ghatas — the 
ParvvnSth ghata, the Asi ghsta, the Vaidyanath 
ghata, the Nsrada Pande’s ghata and so on. 1 here 
were then altogether 53 bathing ghatas at Benares 
and all of these are faithfully noticed. Though the 
notes are short, the writer makes them interesting by 
his witty remarks in many of them. He then pro- 
ceeds to give a description of the Postas (embank- 
ment), the chief amongst which is the Mirer Posta ; 
it is 120 ft. in height and 600 ft. in breadth. Hur- 
riedly taking a note of the great houses, some of 
which were seven stories high, he gives an account 
of the Dhaiaias or pinnacles. The pinnacle named 
^ri Madhava Rayer Dliarara rises to a height of 
172 ft; at 135 ft. there is a seat for visitors, from 
which a bird's-eye view of the City of Benares may 
be taken. Like the cliffs of Mount Sumeru, it 
appears as if the Dharara might pierce the heavens ” 
At the time when the Raja lived at Benares, this 
Dharara was used by the desperate and unhappy as 
a place for committing suicide. Ihe Raja has 
given a list of the people who killed themselves 
during his time by throwing themselves down from 
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the above-mentioned seal in Dharara. A young 
Kfetri with his lady-love had disappeared for three 
days, and on the fourth, they were found dead in 
close embrace on the ground-floor of the temple ; 
they had evidently thrown themselves down from the 
great height, after enjoying each other’s company 
for three days. But death does not always come 
to the unfortunate, though he may sincerely wdsh 
for it. *“ Another person ascended the great height 
and thiew himsell down, but lie fell on the top of a 
tree and catching hold of a branch reached the 
ground safe and quietly glided into his own 
chamber.” 

Warren Hastings stayed in the garden house 
adjoining this temple for a time when he was in 
that City for carrying on hostile operations against 
Cliait Singh, Raja of Benares 

Instead of the modern centralisation of munici- 
pal arrangements, there was the mutual agreement 
of honest and public-spirited citizens : — t” In the 
Mahajantola the lanes were so dark that neither 
the sun nor the moon could look witliin them. At 
night the residents here kept lights in their windows 
for the convenience of the passers-by.” 
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The writer of the sketch made notes of all ikaX 
he saw ; the short linch call up living pictuies be- 
fore one’.s imagination. Regarding the Buddhist 
Lamas (Priests) he says . 

*“lhe ascetics called Lamas who outwardly pro- 
fess renunciation are in reality full of worldliness. 
They transact a prosperous loan-business and 
trades of various kinds ; and everyone of them is 
immensely rich, ha\ing rc^sidential houses like 
palaces.’^ 

The various amusements and religious festivities 
of Benares, the mode in which the citizens passed 
their evenings in idle gossip lounging on the banks 
of the Ganges, and other matters chiefly of social 
and domestic interest have been briefly noted. A 
chapter is devoted to the silk indu^itry for which 
the Benares weavers have ahvays been so lamous. 
V\T lind in this chapter a list of various kinds of 
cloth W'hich Used to be manufactured there, — tluj 
far-tamed Benares Ssdi, the line silken stult colour- 
ed with various dyes, a piece of which used to 
sell lor Ks. 200, velvet of the first quality, striped 
silk with which turbans were made, silk adorned 
with gold embroidery and so on. He concludes his 
remarks under this head by saying, — 1 “ They show 
admirable skill m making artistic designs on cotton 
with coloured silk threads, but they can not produce 
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fine cotton pieces of the first quality/’ While writing 
these lines, the Rajs evidently had in mind the 
unapproachable muslins of Dacca. ‘ 

Next he proceeds to de>cribe the temples. The 
accounts are vivid and life-like. He begins with 
a dCwScription of the temple of Ahalya Bai, the 
famous Maharatta queen, who spent three lakhs of 
rupees on building a beautilul shrine at Benares. 
Next he describes the ttmiple of Visnu Mahadeva, 
Kanchl and others. I'he architectural points of 
the edifices are mentioned, and the use served by 
their important apartments is also described at 
some length. 

The lanes of Benares were at one time scern's 
of bloodshed, assassination and plunder. The 
Ahir Rajputs are described as always carrying 
swords with tlunn l^ach looks like a king of 
death If he happens to have a grudge against 

a man, he does not feel the least scruple in wound- 
ing him. Every month there is deadly strife, and 
many heads roll on the ground as a result.” 

Our author’s account of the Hindu women who 
visited the shrines or lived holy lives in the city, 
during his time, verg(*s on the poetic • — 
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Some of them wear bracelets made of the 
horns of rhinoceros, mounted in gold which Ioq^ 
like dark clouds lined by lightning. Their lovely 
tresses that hang loosly down their backs a(e 
peerless; over the breasts of some hang necklaces 
of bright pearls, which look as though over the 
peaks of the Himalaya flowed the white stream 
of the Ganges. 

But the Raja knew where to stop. At tips 
stage of his description, he suddenly cuts it short 
by saying . — 

t^‘The sight of women should create in the 
mind feelings of respect ; never should any unholy 
thought be entertained.” 

This account of Benares giving a topography 
and other details about the city of a particular 
period will increase in value, in course of years, 
and will possess the same interest as the account 
of Jcruselem by Mandevile, Brahmakhanda by 
Vygsa, and Navadwipa by Narahari Chakravarty. 


Hindus and Mahomedans had now lived in 
Bengal for long years in close proximity and on 
terms of peace and unity, and they were naturally 

ail II 

fti at ewte^r 1 
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influenced by one another in many respects. In 
Ksemfinanda’s Manasa Mangala, written hiore than 
300 years ago, we find a passage in which it is told 
that in the steel-house made for Laksmindhara, 
along with many other charms to ward off evil in- 
fluences, a copy of the Koran was kept. Many 
a Mahomedan offered puja at Hindu temples, as 
the Hindus offered sinni at Mahomedan mosques. 
In the N. W. P. the Hindus celebrated the Maho- 
rum festivals with as great enthusiasm as the 
Mahomcdans. Mir/a Hosen x\li, a native of the 
Tippera district, who lived a hundred years ago, 
not only composed songs in praise of the goddess 
Kali, but worshipped her at his house with great 
eclat ; and Gariv Hosen Chaudhury of Dacca, a 
contemporary of the Mriza, another Mahomedan 
zeminder, was a devout worshipper of ^itala 
Devi, the goddess of small pox, worshipped by 
the Hindus* Gol Mahamud is to-day the 
leader of a professional party of singers in Tippera 
who sing only praises of the goddess Kali, and his 
party carries the palm in this respect and gets 
engagements In preference to Hindu parties at the 
houses of the ortliodox Hindus. Hindus have 
borne Mahomedan names and the Mahomedans are 
often called by Hindu names and such instances 


•Gariv Huhon Choudhury, when only 24, had gone a-hunting 
in the jungles on the banks of the Boori Ganga, where he chanced 
to see an image of Citala Dev i in clay placed on the sand bank, and 
calling her a witch, aimed a shot at the clay image, as a mark of 
his contempt The bullet fell on one of the eye*? of the image, 
and disfigured that side of the face. That night Gariv Husen 
caught fever, and the symptoms of small pox quickly followed. 
The goddess is said to have appeared to him in a dream and told 
him that she would spare hu> life, but take one of his eyes, as he 
had done hers. Gariv Husen recovered with the loss of an eye, 
and since then turned into a devout votary of the goddess. 


IQO 
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sentiment. I^var Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of ])is age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all .served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in i8i i at KanchrSpara 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

I^vara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ' Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l 9 vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. Hjs uncle was 
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origin ; so, too, is the line of vermilion and the 
dot on the forehead, while the bridal songs are all 
in Hindi, a language which is certainly not the 
mother-tongue of the Musalmans. Funeral rites, 
too, can be easily tracid to a Hindu origin, and 
widow re-mairiag<\ which is not only permitted 
but ('njoined by Islam, is considen^d a disgrar(‘ in 
Muslem as well as in Hindu socu‘ty The mutual 
participation in religious festivals is a phenomenon 
which strikes even the hairopean observer, though 
perhaps none have had th(‘ exj)eri(‘nce of Mr. 
Mazhar-ul-Haque himsell, who rtdates that in his 
childhood at Mohoriim time, he has seen Hindus 
w^eeping as copious tears at the recital of the 
incidents of Karbala, as any pious Shia would do. 
But perhaps the most striking instance of the 
sympathy of ideas to which Mr. Ma/har-ul-Haqm* 
reftTs is th(‘ well-known sight of Hindus nwa^ring 
the shriiK's of Musalman saints and martyrs in tin 
same degree as, if not in a greater degree than, 
Musalmans themselves Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque rc* 
pudiates the idea that this is to be attributed 
merely to the superistitious nature of the Hindu. 
“ It is to be ascribed to a deep truth ingrained in 
the human nature and discovered by Ifindii 
“ philosophers.' ’ No man is absolutely bad or good. 
Some are more, others less so. If a man was 
adored by his own people who know’ him well, tlu* 
good in him must have predominated over the 
bad, and, acting on this principle, the Hindus 
adore and worship the good qualities of the man 
and not the man himself. To me,'’ says Mr. 
Ma/.har-»ul-Haque, ** this worship of the Musalman 
‘‘ splints and [>tous men by the Hindus reveals 
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“ another side of their lovable natare, and my 
“ heart goes out to them in gratefulness and 
fraternal love.” 

The Mahomedans of Kajshdhi have the mono- 
poly of Bhasan gan or songs on Manasa IJevi, 
In Chittagong this fusion of ideas ClllU inter- 
cliangii ot customs and usages seems to nave 
reached its highest point. In a Bengali poem 
called the Bhelua Sundaii, written by Hamidulla 
of Chittagong, vve read that the Brahmins who had 
assembled to find out an auspicious day for the hero’s 
journey abroad, consulted the Koran for the pur- 
pose. The hero, who was the son ot an orthodox 
Hindu merchant, obeyed th(‘ injunctions 'as if they 
were laid down in the Vedas’ and started on 
his voyage, ‘praying to Allah’ for his safety ! Even 
at the present time th(‘ lower clases of Hindus in 
Chittagong use the expression Allar hukum (com- 
mand in the same sense as ‘ l)co volvntc.^ Aptav- 
uddin, another Mahomedan poet of Chittagong 
who wrote a poem called the Jamil Dilaram in 1750, 
writes that his hero, who was a Mahomedan, went 
to the nether worlds to seek a boon from the 
Saptar^ies or the seven sages of the Hindus. 

When the two communities mixed so closely,* 
and were so greatly influenced by one another, the 
result was that a common God was called into 
existence, worshipped by Hindus and Mahomedails 
alike. His name was formed' by compounding an 
Arabic word with a Sanskrit word. He was called 
Satya Pir. There are many poem.s on Satya Pit- 
in old Bengali, some of wdiich are noted below 

I. Satya Hirer Panchali by Fakir Chand, ati 
inhabitant ot ^uchis in Chittagong, written in 1734. 
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"''2. Satya Pir by Ramananda. 

3, Satya Pir by ^ankaracbaryja written in 
1636 A.D. A complete Ms. of this poem has been re- 
covered by Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu from Mayur- 
bhanja. It is a voluminous work and is divided 
into 15 chapters. The book discloses a curious 
fact about the origin of the god Satya Pir. It is a 
legendary account, but by comparison with the story 
in another work on Satya Pir by Nayek Mayaj 
Gaji, we glean the fact that the Emperor Hosen 
Shah of Gauda who tried to ensure the good will 
of his Hindu subjects, was the originator of the 
Satya Pir-cult, which made Hindus and Mahom- 
edans join hands in worshipping a common God. 
Though in Orissa Satya Narayatoand Satya Pir are 
reckoned as the same (jod, they do not appear to be 
identical in Bengal. There is not a village in Ben- 
gal where Satya Narayaha is not worshipped once 
evey week, but in these pujas the Mahoniedans do 
not join with the Hindus 

Poems on Satya NsrSyana are to numerous to be 
mentioned here, as there is hardly a village in 
Bengal in which there is not a poem on the God , 
they scarcely deserve any notice being generally 
very short. Wc have quite a heap of Mss. on the 
subject giving short stories to illustrate the might 
and the grace .of the deity . but none of them has 
risen to the dignity of a poem except the Hari Lila 
by Jaya Narayaha and Ananda Mayl about which we 
have already written, on pages 683-687. Amongst 
th^se Mss. we may mention one by Kavi Chandra 
containing a description of a river trip from Hugli 
to tlie Bay of Bengal witli short notices of 
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places lying on both sides of the river, This ac- 
count may be found interesting by students of Cieo- 
graphy as it was written more than 200 years ago. 

in a work called Yamini \'ahal by Kariiiiulla — an 
inhabitant of Sitakundu in Chittagong (1780 A.D.), 
the heroine, a Mahomedan, is represented as pray- 
ing to the God ^iva and in another work namt'd 
imam VatrSr I^uthi, the Mahoniedan author has a 
hymn addressed to Sarsvati, the goddess of learn- 
ing, beginning v\ith the lin(‘s — 

*“ Hail O Sarasvdti, thou art my mother 

“Thy helpless child invokes thee , will thou not 
hear ” 

Karam \\i, a leading poet ot Chittagong, sang 
ex(juisitely on Kadhg and Krisna. One of his parfas 
luns thus . — 

t'^ Kadhs wept and said, who amongst you, () 
my maids w ill bring Krisha to me 

“ Vrinda, my friend, help me by bringing him 

here trom Mathura.” 

“ My heart burns with the lire ol lovi 

“The cuckoos on ) under boughs coo pleasantly. 

*'• «(T1I 'SltsiH m I 

3fi -^ 1 II” 

’'tKTtlW C’lt’Sf It 

tsJi ' 

C’l*! CTtW II 

c»it9 'B(«cr I 

c*ffH cf 9 
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How can I describe the agfony that are caused 
by their notes. 

‘^O maids of my heart, tell me who was so 
cruel as to cause the moon of the Vrindfi <^r{)ves to 
depart from here ^ 

“ No more do the bovvers rt'sounrl with the sweet 
notes of his flute rallinir ‘ Radha Radha.’ 

“ Alas! vam I become as nobody to him ? O how 
sorrowful am 1, whem [ think upon this ’ 

“ The poet Karam Ali says ‘‘ Hear m(‘ Radha, 
KrisAa is always in thine heart, enjov the spiritual 
union, and do not weep.” 

There are short poetical treatises on music in 
old Bengali literature, mainlv wTitten bv the Maho- 
medans 

1. Raga Mala or an account of the various 
modes of Indian music with a poetical di'scription 
of the presiding deity of each, and with songs in 
illustration by Ali Mian, Aloal, and Tahir Mahmud 

2. Tala nama — a similar work containing 
songs by Saiyad Ainuddin, Saiyad Murttaja, Nasir- 
uddin, Alaol, Gaycja, Dvija Raghu Nath, Bhava- 

at«i I 
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nanda Amin, Hira Mani and other writers. This 
book was compiled in 1840. 

3. Sfi^ti Pattana — a work on Indian music 
rornpiled^by Daneya Kaji, Nasir Mahamud and 
Baksh Ali. 'Fhis book also gives an account of 
various modes of Indian music, with a number of 
songs in illustration of each. 

4. Dhyana Mala by Ali Raj. Ali Raj was a 
fine poet. In this book he gives a detailed ac- 
count of various modes of music — of the six 
Ragas and 36 Raginies with directions as to the 
hour and season suited for singing each, and ac- 
counts of the deities presiding over them. The 
songs given in illustration are all composed by 
AH Raj. 

5. Raga Taler Futhi — a poem on Indian music 
compiled by Jivan Ali and Rama "I'anii Acharyya. 

6 . Raga Tala by Champa Gazi. 

7. Pada Sanigraha — This work also deals with 
music. It is besides a compilation of songs by 
different poets of whom Lai Veg contributes a 
large number. 

8. Jubia — a shoit treatise containing only 20 
songs. These used formerly to be sung on the 
occasion of Mahomedan marriages. 

(c) Stories. 

We have a pretty large number of stories 
written by Mahomedan writers, most of them 
composed in the latter part of the 17th and in the 
earlier half of the i8th century. In most of them 
the decadent taste which marks the age of Bharata 
Chandra is prominent. Though the heroes and 
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heroines are generally Hindus, yet the inspiration 
of these poems seems to have rome from Persian 
tales and poems. 

Under this head we should begin with Lor 
Chandrani by Daulat Kaji, — a poem mentioned by 
Alaol in his Padmavati. Alaol himself completed 
the book, for Daulat Kaji had not lived to finish it. 
The supplementary portion of Lor Chandrani was 
contributed by Algol in the year 1657. Daulat Kaji’s 
work was composed early in the 17th century. He 
had undertaken to write the poem at the command 
of Uzir Asraf Khan of the Court of Runta Dharma- 
Raia of Rosang (Chittagong) whose capital is 
flescribed as situated on the eastern bank of the 
river Karnafuli The supplementary portion by 
Alaol excels the original poem of Daulat Kfiji in 
poetical merits. 

Sapta Payakar by Alaol — This poem contains 
seven .stories, each said to have occupied one night 
in its narration. 

Ranga Mala by Kavir Mahmud. 

Rejoan Saha by Samser Ali. 

Rhava Labha by Samsuddin Chhiddik. 

A pas.sage in this poem runs as follows : — 

O my mind, on the ocean of this world, you 
have put out for trade but could win no profit. 

“ You forgot your real master and did not serve 
him as you should have done. 

“The riches you sought are within you. How 
foolish are you to seek them elsewhere ^ 

“ Call upon Him wlio Is the soul of your soul 
and He will give you relief. 
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Buddha 

RanjikS. 


Nllar 

V5ra M§sa. 


The poet Chhiddik here tells how he spent his 
life in vain pursuits, when he should have been 
serving his Master.” 

Eusuf Jelekha — Bengali rescension of Per- 
sian poem of Mahabbat nama by Abdul Hakim. 

Layeli Majanu — a famous Persian tale rendered 
into Bengali verse by Daulat Uzir Baharam. 

Yamin Jelal and Chaitanya Silal — a love-story 
by Mahomed Akbar, 


(//) Buddhist poems recovered from Cldttagong. 

Bauddha Ranjika by Nila Kamala Das. This is 
a translation of the Burmese work Thadu Thanginto 
Bengali metrical verse. The date of com|msition 
of this work is not known, but the Ms. is more 
than 100 years old Nila Kamala Das translated it 
under orders of Rani Kalindt, wife of Raja Dharma 
Baks of the Chittagong Hill tracts. It gives an 
account of Buddha’s life from his birth to the time 
of his preaching the doctrine of Nirvana It is 
the only book yet found in old Bengali literature 
in which Buddha’s life is described. 

Nilar Vara Masa. Who this Nila (Lila) was no 
one knows; but the Bengali ladies still observe a 
fast on a particular day of April in memory of 
Lila vat I. From the poem under notice it appears 
that Nila’s husband turned a Buddhist morik 
renouncing his home, and Nila passed through un- 
heard of hardships to get him back and win him 
to the sweets of a domestic life. The poem has 
come down to us as a rustic song ; but thbugh 
woven into rrude rhymes, it has a deep pathos 
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which explains to us the impression that the woes 
of Lila must once have made on the popular mind. 
Lila’s husband is described as having been an in- 
habitant of Nanda Patana in Sulluk. His father’s 
name was Gangadhara and his mother’s name Kal&- 
vati. 


d'lie uorks by Mahomedan writers noticed un- 
der the head ‘ Miscellaneous works ’ have been 
mainly brought to light by the reseat ches of Munsi 
Abdul Karim, late Head Master ol the AnwatS 
School in Chittagong. We have not been able to 
see these Mss., but brief notices of them have 
from time to time appeared in the Vangiya Sahitya 
I^arisat Patrika from which our accounts are glean- 
ed. The Mss. may be traced with the help ol 
Munshi Abdul Karim. Considering the fact that a 
large number of these Mss. is being destroyed 
every year by white ants, worms and lire, as they 
are generally preserved in wretched straw-built 
hubs, immediate efforts should be made to re- 
cover them. Otherwise we may only rise to the 
consciousness of the necessity of preserving them 
when it will be already too late. 

The works mentioned above disclose plenty ol 
songs by Mahomedan writers on Radha and Krisna, 
which show that the love songs of the Vai^havas 
were appreciated beyond the pale of their own 
society, and inspired even that race of Iconoclasts 
who had once gloried in breaking up Hindu 
temples. The soil of India favours the growth of 
toleration and sympathy in religion, and it is no 
wonder to find that those who came with the 
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sword became, in course of time, united to us ih 
love and good will. 


The works of Mahomedan writers mentioned 
in this book are all written in more or less sans- 
kritised Bengali, and not in that style known as 
Musulmanni Bangala, which shows an admixture of 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic words with corrupt 
Bengali. 


Works 
written in 
MusalrnSni 
BSnsSiS. 


A vast literature of the rustic Mahomedans is 
to be found written in Musalmani BangalS, and 
there are many works of this class, some ot which 
may be traced back to the i6th century. But for 
various reasons vve have not found it convimient 
to include books written in Musalmani Ban gala in 
the present work. 


It. Mainly on style, literary taates and Ian8:ua8:e 


The 

Sanskrit 
metres In 
Bengali. 


'riie chief feature of the poetical literature dealt 
\vith in this chapter is its wealth of chhandas or 
metres adopted from Sanskrit. Though in the 
earlier epochs some of our writers had tried to intro- 
duce Sanskrit metres, their cattempts were marked 
with that crudeness which often characterises the 
products of beginners. Bahrata Chandra has done 
yeoman’s service to our literature by enriching it 
with various Sanskrit metres, some of which he 
imitated to perfection in Bengali. His totaka and 
hhujanga prayata are almost faultless — a success 
which cOufd not have been anticipated in a lan- 
guage that seemed so unj^uited as our own for the 
rich and varied metres of Sanskrit, especially as 
there is no distinction between long and short 
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vowel sounds in its syllables. Rama Frasacla was 
the (irst to attempt some of the Sanskrit metres 
in high-flown Bengali, and though his efforts were 
not crowned with a full measure of success, yet he 
discovered the innate strength of our language, 
which gave jjromise in his writings, of happier 
developments. In the Vidya Sundara by Rama 
Pfasada we often Hnd the right accent ol vowels 
not adhered to, as required by the particular metre 
that he attempted. For instance in hn^totaka in the 
line ihe ^ is untenable in ? 

and ^ owing to its short sound. In the Hari lila 
byjaya NarSyana, another clever poet, who tried his 
hand at Sanskrit metres in Bengali compositions, 
we find his hhujan^a pniyata laulty in many places, 
as for instance in the lines 1 

the t in the second and 
the eleventh letters and the in the tenth letter 
of the I St line are incorrect, and in the second 
line the ist, the 7th, the loth, and the nth letters 
do not conform to the rules required by the metre 
the first three ought to have short sounds and 
the last (the nth) a long sound. Numerous in- 
stances of such faults may be found : but it was 
surely a bold step for writers to attempt Sanskritic 
metres in a language which had no long short and 
vowel-sounds in its current forms But Bharata 
Chandra had a remarkable aptitude tor hitting on 
the most appropriate words, and though he had 
to struggle against these disadvantages, yet he put 
the materials at his command to the best possible 
use. His remarkable power of choosing elegant 
expressions is best evidenced by the fact that 
though he successfully introduced some of the 
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nobleht Sanskrit metres into Bengali, yet there is 
no trace of any struggle on his part for this end. 
He creates pictures in words, as for instance, in 
Ids description of ^iva’s great wrath, to which 1 
have already referred on page 668 This could 
not have been grander in any other language. 
When we peruse his poems we are so powerfully 
captivated by his descriptions, that we quite forget 
that they were wrought in one of the most difficult 
metres of Sanskrit, with a perfection hitherto un- 
equalled in Bengali. Bharata Chandra^s writings 
have suffered considerably in the hands of his 
copyists who were ignorant of the rules of Sans- 
krit verse. They occasionally tampered with the 
readings, and copyists as a class have always done 
so in regard to all other poems, with this difterence 
that in the case ol works written by other poets 
they have occasionally improved on the orignal by 
such changes, whereas in the case Bharata Chan- 
dras’s woiks they have invariably done more harm 
than good, as the change of a single syllable would 
disturb his scheme of metre, a matter of which 
ordinary copyists had no knowledge. 

I (juote below the famous lines in the bhujanga 
prayata describing ^iva’s anger. Now in the print- 
ed books we find in the second line for 

in the 17th line for ^ having been chang- 
ed to as the word forms a compound with 
The metre contains 12 letters in each line and 

runs thus - ^ ^ - q'he text should 

be reduced to the following form for a right exposi- 
tion of the metre 
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f i? ?R tn c? ^iT w I 

^ ^ ^ 'S ^5( fV i8U’?t S t«f II 

51 ^ fel «l t ’I fTI I 

^ *1 Bin & 51 51 ^ a ^1 1 

^ «» m % »F a ’ll w I 
fif tn *f «f cn fn "ii ^11 <« ni i;^ II 
f ^ «R«5 «r ^ «H’5 ^ cn n "St tn i 
n ^ 51 j^t ■{ ’tiin « 

w n ’51 n^w n "91 1 i?T ? ni 1 

^ 16 w S n c«fii 51 It ?[ fs wt ni ii 
*5l^iF9f Cn si^tCWn 5JIW I 

fi|iSt cnra nicw II 

n&t’lK ^sfi I 

fnBin^fen^n. ^5i^^'®^«fi « 
¥li^l¥*tt5p«i,5F%5i'a ’iic^ I 
f«"tRT«t nK^.N 
•f«p««<5 ^cn 5 rfig ^cn i 

-JltCS-r I 

’itn i 

^15 ^ » 
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n 51 5 ^ ^ Cf C»IT 91 I 

31 ?T rf1 1! *51 fn *11 9F 1^1191 N 

111 *51 fn ^1 *51 f«I HI *f *5 511 Z5 i 

ST ^ ^ ^ 1:91 fn *^1 ft fn *11 cs s 

^ ^ ^1 H ti Tint ^ i:*5 91 ^Mi M 

5 r,^ ^*5 H -HI ^*5 H ft *1 f^ *? #t I 

31 51 HS1 *S| '®in ^ 91 1*9 ft H 

5 JSJ f^F ft CHI ff ft C^1 H C5 tl I 

5 tsi ’I’T f«r 5?| C*1 f5 ft «« C3F i:»1 B 

n5i6^ 5^3 C91191 c3Hi:9t I 

si51i:**t1H f^K^F l9>1C3t n 
fUHl *5tfiHl *5lf51(1 *5*5 5l1t5 » 

^5nrt f*t»rift flints « 

*15?;^ 31511^ 5t9t *5*5 5ft»11 I 

55H115 tlTiHf 3!<51*|1 I 

5i:9I ^H51 , 

515l3Ft91 *5191 fi>5#t « 

51:91 «lf5F^ CHTff 5^ «ftt fHCl I 

5C9f < llfft 4:*tf*5ft « 
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«ii 511 »i t?[ ? "sp ?t ^ ^ i:*ni 

^ ^ a ^ “51 ^ 15 1 

'«n:5 15 ^ C5.5 c^r i:5 >r ^ t5 • 

^ ^ sp Sf 51 1® 55 C5 5 '3^ C*f I 

’T^c 5 f^^c? 5 t^cif’i^c 5 fa 

Besides closely following, as far as possible in 
R(‘ngali, some of the noble Sanskrit metres, Bh^rata 
Chandra performed a much more arduous task by 
making the couplets composed in Sanskrit metres 
rhyme with one another. Sanskrit verse does 
not require this, but the readers of Bengali during ^added!* 
this period considered it to be an indispensable 
condition of poetical compositions. With all these 
self-imposed restrictions in his poem Bharata 
succeeded in hiding the art he had employed, and 
the verses run clear and limpid reflecting the 
merry and sublime sentiments of the poet’s soul. 


1 5C5 t 

5!«11 511 »I?;5 '55R5 II 

«It5 C5 C? C5 5^5 I 

'St5'5t CW I 

c? c? c«f c?ii” 
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Long after Bharata Chandra, Valadeva Palit, a 
poet who wanted to revive the old taste for artistic 
poetry, which had, however, in his time grown to be 
a thing of the past, employed in his Bengali poem 
called Bhartrihari Kavya, all the chief metres of 
Sanskrit. He was a true student imbued with a 
refined classical taste and his Sanskrit vocabulary 
was immense. With all these qualities, however, 
he failed to make any impression in the literature 
of his period, Bharata had been essentially a poet 
of his age which had demanded in Bengali poetry a 
close conformity with the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric; 
alliteration and other figures of speecli were pro- 
minent characteristics of the period, and the school 
begun by Bharata Chandra served as a model to a 
host of writers ; he had besides been a born poet, 
who adorned all that he touched, and if he em- 
ployed Sanskiitic metres, it was because a keen 
appreciation of the beauty of their sound so com- 
pletely possessed h\^ ^oul that he could not resist 
their flow in his Bengali poetry. Valadeva, however, 
wrote with the pedantic object of showing himself 
learned, and he succeeded in this end, for his readers 
certainly gave him a certificate that his ingenuity 
elicited their admiration ; but the laurels which 
adorn the brow of a true poet were not reserved for 
a writer of his conceit and pedantry. I quote below 
two extracts from the writings of Valadeva Palit to 
illustrate the metres Malinivritti (containing fifteen 

letters in each line) running thus : - 

-- , — .. — ^ and Varii9asthavila (containing 12 

letters^ in each) running thus : ^ w v ^ 

— ^ — respectively. 
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MaUnivritti ; — 

“ ^ f«tT^ 

Vamc/astliavila : — 

5(5ic^t555fg?r<* 

f w-niR fi” 

The lines in the Malini chhanda are nearly cor- 
rect. In the third line of the btanza in Varhvabthvila 
the writer commitb a mistake in compounding 
which should have been There 

are^ besides, some other inaccuracies also. \'ala- 
devd Falit, when putting Bengali verse in Sanskrit 
metre, omits to conform to the rule observed by the 
preceding Bengali writers, that all metrical 

verses should ihyme. Stiictly speaking the words 
are untenable in a Bengali poem wdiich 
requires, that after the first word in a line containing 
three letters there should be a corresponding word 
containing three letters. 

The bulk of the old poetical literature of Ben- 
gal is in the metre called the Payfira. It consists of (^^handa 
14 letters in each line, and there is a caesura after 
8 letters. If the first word in a line of Payara con- 
sists of two letters, either the second must have 
four letters or the second and the third must have 
two letters each. If the first word has four letters, 
the second word must have either four letters or 
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Tripadi. 


and lift off* 
shoot5. 


the second and the third words, twa letters each. 
If the first word has three letters, the second word 
must have three letters as well. That verse is defec- 
tive which violates this rule, though all the letters 
counted in a line may come up to 14. The lirst 
line rhymes with the second and the two rhyming 
lines make an entire stanza The word Payarahas 
been evidently derived from the word Pada. 'Fhe 
word ^ Pfiya ' in Bengali which means the foot of a 
bedstead, or ‘ Tripaya ’ which means a three-footed 
light-stand, illustrates the similar forms dtnived 
from the word Pada. 

The next favourite metre of the old poets was 
the Tripadi. The Tripadi was a verse of the Rig 
Veda containing three padas or hemistiches. The 
veises were called Tripada Riks {^vidc Panini IV, 
1,9), This metre which is traced to the Rig Veda 
was adopted in Prakrita and through that channel 
passed into Bengali. In Tripadi as in the cas(‘ 
of Pay§ra, there was in the early times no hard and 
fast rule about the number of letters, but gradually 
as the study of metre reached perfection, the number 
of letters in each hemistich, of which there are 
three making a half stanza, u as fixed, d'he lirst two 
half-lines which rhyme, contain six letters each, and 
the third half-line which rhymes uith the 6th con- 
tains eight letters, Jayadeva introduced this Sans- 
kritic metre though without observing any definite 
number in the letters. Rhyme was no necessary con- 
dition. The half-stanza ' 

— sounds as the keynote to the modern 
Tripadi in Bengali. In the rtext half-stanza, how- 
ever. ‘ — it 
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Uie first half -lines do not rhyme. They consist be- 
ifides of seven letters each, and the third half-line 
of eight letters. In Prakrita, the versos like 53*1- 
’l*lf3?f, or Jill 

(Fingala) illustrate that the Tripada and the Dvipada 
metres first tiaced in the Rig Veda had branched 
olf into many quaint forms in the Prakrita language. 
The Dvipada and Tripada metres attained perfec- 
tion in Bengali ; and various metres in this tongue, 
such as the *Dirgha Tripadi, tTaglni Tripadi, 
IBhanga Tripadf, ^Dirgha Chaupadi, HHinapada 


-sm f’lcst ^5|Tt3 ■8l5fq1 n” 

CluiiKh by Kavikankana. 

t“ «tT3«, «tf^, 31^113 <i5f? I 

3131 Jif? Ii” 

VidySsundara by Bharata Chandt.i 

t" '61:3 31^1 31 3tC33 n*IJC?'5, 

c’Fn <:5ti:3. cw C3ti:3, «ii:'53 C3i i” 

Vidy5sunclara by Bharata Chanclia. 

5Pti:*ic*fii:^3ff‘i3'Q®i, 35ii:*i 3f3f -9*i. 

^t3 clti;^ '51131 m ?F^'^i:3 « 

Annada Mahgal.'i by Bharata Chandra 

II “ 53 33 53 I 

53 C3t3, 53 '8t*f, 53 C3T3!, 53 *11*1, r533s3C3’^3 "133 ll" 

Annadt Maiigala by Bharata Chandra. 
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Tripadl, *Matra Tripadl and tMatra Chatu§padl, 
&c., have been formed in Bangali by an archaic 
manipulation of the Dvipada and Tripadl metres, 
as also by an artistic combination of them. 

The earlier Tripadl metres were of a crude form. 
There was neither that elegant rhyming nor that 
fixity in the number of letters in each line which have 
rendered it now-a-days one of the most lovely metres 
in our tongue. We quote the follouing extracts 
from the Mahabharata by Kavindra Paramev'vara, 
written 400 years ago, to show how (|uaint in form 
it was in those days. 

“ fts 

II 

"SI*!®! I 

at®! 

f^f53i c^t^i 31?t% R 

fail 

?T5»t3P >jp5i. 'la 

IsfnTII C’t?! 11” 


^4 ?irR \ 

19 . ^ cmw i” 

VidySsundara by BhSrata Chandra. 
Annadfi Mangala by Bhfirata Chandra. 
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In all the earlier works we find Tripadi adopted 
in Bengali verses for the purpose of conveying senti* 
ments of grief ; it was considered to be the fit metre 
by the poets of old school for giving expression to 
feelings of mourning or of any dire loss, and it was 
called which is no doubt a corrupi form of 

the word 

The artistic school of Bharata Chandra greatly 
improved the resources of our language, and con- 
tributed to that elegance for which it has now won 
universal praise ; but their attempts often produced 
abortive results also in the craze for alliteration, 
evinced not only by poets but by writers of prose 
during this period. Alliteration and puns on words 
became a notorious literary folly, many writers 
having carried them to abnormal excesses. One 
can hardly imagine how a sane man could have 
produced a composition like the following , — 

“C3 nK'9 ^'0, ■S’PT'Q cwf'trat'® 

'«'9 Jiitir v£i^t 

Even gifted writers like I^vara Chandra Gupta 
were not free from the great folly of the age, and 
we find his prose writings often disfigured by too 
much indulgence in alliteration. In the ^i^u 
Vodhaka, an elementary book for children, that 
used to be read in the PathafSlSs half a century ago, 
there is much useful and instructive information for 
the boys to which no one can take objection, but 
there is an atrocious model letter in it which must 
have been contributed by a pedantic Sanskrit 


Folly in 
alliteration 
and puns. 
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scholar, the silliness of which, not to speak of its 
wicked taste, passes all limit of decency, specially 
as it has been incorporated in to a juvenile reader. 
We need not dwell upon the letter which is an 
example of a wife writing to hen* husband, but to 
show how a spirit of alliteration prevailed in the 
age, we quote its first lime. 

Not only in regard to alliteration but in puns 
on words also, the fashion ran to excess. We 
quote below passages from various writers to show 
the sort of puns which characterised the writings 
of the day. Examples of them are only too nu- 
merous in the writings of standard authors of this 
period : 

(?t ’Tear car^r h” 

“ ^ »T?r 

'BtsrfsT ariC ck^l " 

“ sn ntt ’pm ” 

“ ^C’TfatC'T ” 

Kri?na Kamala. 

The typical writer of the age like Butler’s 
Hudibras 

could not ope 

His mouth, but outflow a trope.” 

But artificiality can never completely crush 
nature. Like those tiny weeds and plants whose 
rootlets pierce through adamantine rocks and draw 
their sap from stones, the literature of an age held 
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in the iron grip of rhetoric, has yet strange off- 
shoots which, though humble, discover a strength 
not possessed by the great, — sufficient to assert the 
victory of nature over all the forces and appliances 
employed to thwart her. Some of the Kaviwalfis, 
who were almost illiterate, composed songs in un- 
assuming and artless language, which charmed even 
the highly educated of this age of rigid classic 
taste by their simplicity. The Uma sangita,o{ which 
I have already spoken in a foregoing chapter, com- 
[josed by writers of meagre education, discloses 
a style in which simple and elegant w^ords produce, 
without any attempt at puns or alliteration, a far 
greater effect on the emotions than all the grand- 
iloquent phraseology at the command of a poetic 
master of rhetoric could do 

Not only some of the Kaviw^alas, but also 
Nidhu Babu, who was a man of light and leading, 
preferred simple words and a plainness of style 
which strikes us by its contrast with the spirit of 
pedantry that guided contemporary writeis. 

When Sanskrit metres were being so closely 
adopted in Bengali poems, and learned scholars were 
trying to place the art of writing poetry hopelessly 
out of reach of the common mortals by imposing 
subtle rules on all forms of versification, Dagarathi 
Ray’s new school of doggerel, called Panchali, as- 
serted itself in bold defiance of all metrical rules, — 
rhyming being the only condition in their composi- 
tion. He certainly took his cue from the sort of 
verses made extempore by the KaviwalSs as sequel 
to their songs. The Bengali poetry of a very early 
age had been called Panchali. This was a period 
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when the metre PaySr had not been fossilised into 
14 letters with the rules of caesura and the arrang^e- 
ments of words in each line to which I have already 
referred PancliSli was the metre for the masses. 
I'he last letter of tlie tirst line agreed with the last 
l(dter of the second line , and no other restraint 
was put upon it. Sometimes \\c get couplets of 
the following nature — 

“ ttni I 

•(?!>[ ’s?'! ii''’ 

Manik riiandia Rajar Gan 

Th(' first line contains 20 lelteis and the second 
line 19. There arc^ also numerous instances of very 
short lines, as “ ”(13 letters^ 

Da^aralhi revised the Panchali with this differ- 
(mce that without conforming to the rules of the 
F'^avar, ITipadi, or any oth(*r kind of P)engali metre, 
he h id still a way of rhyming of his ow n, and the ex- 
[)ressions tliat he particularlv chose were not crude 
or inelegant as in their earlier prototypes, but were 
generally of a reiined charat ter, though simple and 
colloquial. The Panchali suited the understanding 
of illiterate audiences who weie taken by surprise 
by the wonderful rapidity and flow of doggerel- 
rhymt*, which took a wild course, owdng to its 
freedom from the restraints of any regular metre. 

I quote a few’ verses from Da^arathi’s Panchali. 

“Smra II (letters') 

^t»l SI1 =eFi?«l— 10 (letters) 

S11 acn sjsff 13 (letters) 

10 (letters) 

'SH— 9 (letters) 

cnr?i c«rT^i 1 1 (letters) 
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The Hrst line rhymes with the second, the third 
with the sixth and tlie toiirth with th(‘ Hfth, so he 
follows no fixed code. Besides this, while going 
on with his verses in the above strain, he suddenly 
introduces a quite different foim, which shows some 
affinity with the Tripadi, more often breaking its 
rules, however, than conforming to them. 

When the rules ol metre had put such complex 
restraint on metrical compositions, the Panchaliand 
the extempore verses of the Kaviwalas opened 
out a new channel for the free expression of the 
thoughts and sentiments of our masses for whom 
Bengali had already became too learned, — not so 
much in its vocabulary as in its artistic forms and 
in the subtle conditions of its metre. 

This was an age when a display of classical 
learning was made through the vehicle of the ver- 
nacular, and as a ?natter of course it was most 
in evidence in the discussions of scholarly Brah- 
mins on various points of philosophy and literature. 
On these occasions there were animated scenes in 
which the Brahmins, in the enthusiasm of advocat- 
ing their own points, often dragged their opponents 
by the loeks of hair that dangled behind their shaven 
heads, or otherwise offered what appeared likt! 
affronts of a personal nature. These of course never 
reached any very immoderate excess. The lock was 
really pulled to draw the attention of the opponent 
to the points wdiich his rival Pundit had so enthu- 
siastically tried to establish. In a heated scene of 
this nature box after box of snuff was emptied of 
its contents in a few moments, and the discussion 
sometimes continued day and night. There was 
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invariably a judge or mediator where two Pundits 
argued, and his duty was not only to give the final 
verdict, so that the vanquished might not argue any 
more, but also to interrupt when any irrelevency 
or want of moderation marked the controversy. 
The Pundits were generally called to a rich man’s 
house on the occasion of ^rads and otlier religious 
ceremonies, and those who excelled in open contro- 
versy with their rivals were entitled to special re- 
wards, though many would not accept any gift 
whatever, priding themselves both on their scholar- 
ship and their poverty. This system of inviting the 
Pundits by rich men is still preserved in Bengal 
in form ; but with the decadence of the spirit of 
patronising Sanskrit learning, the matter has lost 
the great importance and interest which it once 
possessed. In rich men’s houses, the well-known 
Pundits not only of Bengal, but of the whole of 
’ India, used to be assembled for the discussion of 
Philosophy, Logic, Poetry, Astronomy, Theology 
and other subjects. Thus learning received a social 
impetus, and even fresh life on such occasions 
Opportunities were frequently offered to Pundits for 
such meetings, so that during a period when theie 
were no facilities of communication, and no 
proper conveyances for undertaking long journies, 
this system kept alive a continual interchange of 
high thoughts and thus contributed to the preserva- 
tion and development of classical learning. The 
Pundits led very simple lives, without coveting 
earthly fortunes or caring for luxury of any kind, 
and were quite indiflferent to praise or blame — often 
really devoted to a high spiritual life and to the 
cause of learning. The following passage from 
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Jaya Narayana’s Hari Llla shows what the discus- The 
sions of the Pundits were like. The poet describes 
a meeting on a festal occasion* meeting 

*^^The learned Brahmins received letters of in- 
vitation and hastened to attend the meeting. 

“ They were present there with the sole object 
of furthering the cause of their religious doctrines 
and were not prepared to accept any gifts. 

Their faces beamed with intelligence, and 
dressed in white garments, they seated themselves 
on scarlet-coloured Bhutan seats 

“ They wore the sacred Ganges’ mud on their 
foreheads ; and white sacred threads adorned their 
breasts. 

“ As soon as they took their seats they com- 
menced an animated discussion. 

The Logicians stepped forward to discuss the 
question of conclusions from given premises, and 
the evidence of the senses, pointing out the connec- 
tion between proof and the thing j>roven. 

%?i, m 

C’? T^l I 
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sentiment. Igvar Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of ])is age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though bis voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in i8i i at Kahchr§par5 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

I^vara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l 9 vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. His uncle was 
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opposing parties, of the meanings of lines from the 
Raghn, the Bhatti, the ^lyupala Vadhaancl the Nai- 
sadha Kawa. 

“ Those who discouised on (he Puranas quoted 
rhapter and vers(‘ from Va(;i$tha, and others, who 
(‘lected Astrology as the subject of their discouise 
discussed paiticular conjunctions of planets and 
their aspects, positions, and influences in regard 
to human life. Their chief authority was the 
Suryya Siddhanta 

“ The V edantists held that ti\e supreme soul per- 
\'ad(‘s all , \ irtu(‘ and vi('e, which appear to us as 
such from a superficial point of view, an* merely 
phenomtmal. All alike spring from Him. There is 
nothing hostih* or friendly Such ideas are merely 


’fi^, 

fl. 'sS, 5(1^, II 

f^5:5r 1 

'si« r?if5t I 
(f"n 

’i® c^rR II 

net «i*tTt?T?i fn^tasi I 

»('■?? f®^, at^t sttfn 
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illusive. He alone is really root of all. This is 
the view, the Vedantii>ts argued, that was held by 
^ankaracharyya ; also the great law-giver ^ula 
Pani, Manu, and others have openly avowed this 
truth.^^ 

Amongst respectable people the women-folk 
not only received a sound education in Bengali, but 
often acquired a good knowledge of Sanskiit also. 
Anandamayl’s education made her a match for any 
ordinary Sanskrit-knowing Pundit ; and of her liter- 
ary compositions, bearing evidences of great pedan- 
try, we have already spoken in full. Yajne9vari, a 
poetess who composed songs fora Kavi party, lived 
in the beginning of the 19th century, and some of 
her songs show creditable command over the lan- 
guage. Gangamani Devi, a sister of the poet Jaya 
Narayana Sen and a native of Vikrampur in Dacca, 
composed a large number of songs, which the 
women of that place sing up to now, during 
marriage festivities. 

In the courts of the Hindu Rajas it was consi- 
dered an indispensable acquirement for a scholar to 
have a knowledge of Arabic, Persian and liindus- 
thani. The Pundits who scrupulously avoided all 
court-influences, considered a knowledge of any 
other language than Sanskrit as profane, just as 
they would not touch a non-Hindu or a low caste 
Hindu for fear of contamination. 

C*f1^ 

’It'® ntn I 

IWfk ^ ^ II” 
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But those Brahmins, who did not soar so 
hi^h in their fancied greatness and cared for the 
favour of the Rajas, acquired Bengali, Persian, 
Arabic and Hindusthani along with Sanskrit, and 
Bharata Chandra Ray GufiSkara was a man of sound 
culture in all these tongues. In describing a con- 
versation between the Emperor Jahangir and Raja 
Man Sinha, our poet says : — 

It would be tit in the nature of things to give 
the gist of the conversation, that took place between 
Raja Man Sinha and the Emperor in Arabic, Per- 
sian and Hindusthani, for it must have been carried 
on in a mixed language. 1 have studied these lan- 
guages and can write in them , but the account 
would scarcely be intelligible to 01 dinary people. 
Besides, by giving the di.scourse in different lan- 
guages I should destroy the effect on the reader’s 
mind of my own poetry, and it would lose much 
of its simplicity. So I must be content with bor- 
rowing only occasionally, words from those langu- 
ages in my Bengali.” 

But though he curbed his desire in this instanc'e 
to display his varied scholarship, he did not always 
use such discretion. He adopted a heterogenous 
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language in a certain short poem for the purpose of 
display. The following extract will show what 
such efforts were like. 

“ 

C’Jfft 53511, ^ 5itsn c5 (^^\, 

CiPiff® *15 CTTQ ^511, c5Ii6i:5I 11 " 

Souk* of the words that were largely used in 
the 1 8 th century have grown obsolete. The word 
for instance, which we meet with frequently in 
Rharata Chandra^s poems, is no longer used in writ- 
ing. The w^ord seems to have no meaning , it was 
only us(‘d to emphasise astateniimt or merely to (ill 
up a space in a limj of verse wdiich did not come 
u[) to the fixed number of letters required by the 
nuTrc. 1 he A\ords cm, 'S'itTIl, 

iSlCT, are not now used in [>i().se-\\ntings ; 

they are confined to poetry. 

'fhere arf‘ numerous vvord^ in Bengali which 
liave lost their original Sanskritic significance, 
'fhe word is derived from ^f^-love, but the 

former word in eollo(|uial Bengali has been de- 
graded in sense, and implies an illicit love. It was 
the promiscuous mixing ol m^^n and women in the 
low^er orders of Vai§hava society, which by leading 
to immorality, caused the degiMicration in the mean- 
ing of this word. But at the time of Chandi Das, 
and even of the poets of a subsequent age, the 
word was still true to its original significance in cur- 
rent Bengali and implied a pure sentiment. Chandi 
Das wrote short discourses using the word to 
imply a highly refined and austere feeling. The 
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word lias two meaningb in Sankrit , it means 
colour and attachment In Bengali il has come 
to signify fits of anger, probably owing to one’s 
face and eyes being reddened under passion. But 
at the time of Chaitanya, 400 years ago, the Ben- 
gali word had not yet lost its original meaning. In 
the Kadcna by Govinda Das we find it used in the 
sense of love or attachment, as in the line 

There is no difference in Sanskrit 
between the words and In Btmgali, the 

one implies anger, and the other love, though the 
words and — participal adjeclive-lorms 

of the two words respectively — have retained their 
Sanskritic significance. The Bengali word derived 
from Sanskrit ' lit. one who maintains), a hus- 
band, has been degraded in Bengali and is not used 
in decent society, though I can not make out the 
reason why The word (lit. a store-keeper) 

does not possess its original elevated sense , it now 
generally means wdth us a menial servant. l lu' 
word in colloquial Bengali means the hus- 

band’s elder brother , but in Sanskrit il means 
shining, splendid I'he Hindu women of Bengal 
consider it sacrilegious to name the cider brothers 
ot their husbands. When he is to be mentioned, 
they refer to him by some qualifying adjective. 'Vhe 
word originally ‘ shining,’ must have been 

thus reduced to its present restricted meaning. 
The words Stlf^ and (endowed with Cri — 

fortune) in Sanskrit have the same meaning, but 
in Bengali is used in regard to elders or 

equals, and invariably to junior relations. 

The word in Sanskrit means ‘ fierce,’ though 
there is a rare use of it in that tongue implying sun* 
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hliine. In Bengali is the commonest term to 
signify sun-shine, and except scholarly folk, no one 
knows that originally its meaning was fierce. The 
word has been restricted in Bengali to im- 

ply that particular festivity of the Vai^havas in 
which cooked food is indiscriminately distributed 
amongst the poor, who assemble there without in- 
vitation. The word literally means a great festi- 
vity, and in Sanskrit it is always used in that 
sense. Similarly the word which in Sanskrit 

means reciting or singing, has been restricted in 
Bengali to a particular kind of singing of God’s 
name by a procession party of the Vaisnavas. 

We find frequent references to sculptural work 
done in Bengal on stone in which the artisans of 
Navadvipa excelled Raja Jaya Narayana in his 
Kavi Khanda says that many orders of stone images 
for the temples at Benares were executed by Nadia 
artisans. In the Bhakti Ratnakara we find the name 
of one renowned sculptor to be Nayana Bhaskara, a 
resident of Hslisahar in Twenty-four Parganas. 


HI. Early Prose Literature. 

A people who had lost their political supremacy, 
and had no voice in the administration of their own 
country, — who had retired to quiet village-life and 
pastoral occupations, and had scarcely any occa- 
sion to commune with the rest of the world, — what 
need had they for cultivating prose? Outside their 
quiet homes they came to towns only for trade or 
to transact litigation in courts, and had to deal with 
a heterogenous people who would not recognise 
pure Bengali as a medium of communication. In 
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their correspondence or documentary writings the 
Bengalis had to adopt a mixed language, into which 
not only Persian and Arabic but even Portuguese 
elements had entered in no inconsiderable degree ; 
for these people were a great power In Bengal, 
more than two centuries and a half ago ; and we 
read the following account of their language, 
having been adopted, for business purposes, by 
Kuropeans and Bengalis alike. We quote from 
Mr. Marshman’s history of the ^ri Kamapur Mission 
Vol. I.* The writer refers to incidents occurring 
in 1759. 

“Portuguese came in with the Portuguese power 
two centuries and a half before, and survived its 
extinction. It was the Lingua Franca of all foreign 
settlements around the Bay of Bengal and w^as the 
ordinary medium of conversation betw'een the Eu- 
ropeans and their domestics , while Persian was 
the language of intercourse wdth the native courts. 
Iwen in Calcutta Portuguese was more commonly 
used by the servants of the company and the 
settlers than the language of the country. The 
charter granted to the East India Company at the 
beginning of the i8th century contained a provi- 
sion that they should maintain one Minister at 
each of their garrisons and superior factories, and 
that he should be bound to acquire the Portuguese 
language within a twelve-month of reaching India. 
Clive, who was never able to give an order in any 
native language, spoke Portuguese w’ith fluency. 
The use of this language has since died out in 
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Bengal so completely that the descendants of the 
Portuguese now speak Bengali from their cradle. 
Yet down to so late a period as 1828, the Governor 
of ^ri Ramapur, a Norwegian, received the daily 
report of his little garrison of 30 sepoys fiom tlu; 
Native Commandant, a native of Oudh in Poilu- 
guese.” 

A small number of words subjoined in the foot- 
note* are some of the remnants retained in Bengali 
ol the great admixture of Portuguese which out- 
language must have once borne in business and 
domestic colloquies. 

The prose, in which business transactions were 
conducted in fJengal, was thus a medley of many 
different languages, and it was to this point that 
Mr. Halhed one of the first Bengali grammarians 
refers with regret. In the very nature of things a 
pure Bengali prose could not grow^ up The Maho- 
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medans did not recognise it in their courts, and the 
people had no power to assert their own tongue 
in the field of business. As long as Mahomedans 
held the supreme power, Arabic and Persian were 
recognised by all as the chief languages of the 
Court, and in the mixed dialects, which grew up, 
an admixture ol th('se two languages was held to 
ho a point of glory. Says Mr. Halhed in the 
preface to his grammar published in 1778 ; — 

“At present those persons are thought to speak 
the compound idiom (Bengali) with the most ele- 
gance, who mix with pure Indian verbs the greatest 
number of Persian and Arabic nouns.” 

What this prose was like may be seen from the 
documentary writings still prevalent in courts. 
The court language still favours a preponderence 
of Persian and Arabic elements in Bengali, as in 
‘ HI ’ or in ‘ 'e?IT«n HtCH 

&WI ’ Curiously enough remnants also 

of Sanskrit elements still persist in the language of 
the courts, reminding us of the ancient days of 
Hindu supremacy, when all court transactions 
were carried on in Sanskrit. The form ‘ 

has preserved, though in a ridicu- 
lously corrupt style, some of the legal terms of the 
Hindu age. In ordinary letters written by the 
gentle folk of Bengal there was a large admixture 
of Persian words. Mr. Beveridge published some 
letters of the Maharaja Nanda Kumara in the 
National Magazine of September, 1872, written to 
Radha Kri?fia Ray and Dinanatha Samantaji in 
August, 175b. We quote an extract fi'om one of 
these letters. 
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^ w ’nfirr® 

m c^n ^$*1, ^ 

3if ’fit??? 'sf:?, c?rt?^Tw 

’TC’l^ ’(f sis'’ll ’t'tt’Ti? 

'3^1 uiirsT^s ’ra fT'sp ^ff*r^i I” 

I may add here, that the chief causes that have 
contributed to the development of Bengali prose in 
modern times are (i) the preference of Bengalis to 
live in conjested cities, (2) the establishment of 
Post offices all over the land, (3) the easy means of 
communication afforded by railways and steamers, 
helping the unification of different provincial 
dialects by eliminating provincialisms, the 
great efforts of Missionaries and of Government, 
particularly in the earlier periods of British rule, to 
spread education amongst the masses. 

But though circumstances did not favour the 
development of Bengali prose before the advent of 
the English on the field, and though Mr. Nathenie! 
Prassy Halhed could not lay his hand upon any 
prose-work in Bengali, as he tells us in his 
preface, such works, nevertheless, did exist in the 
country in his time, and long before it, though they 
did not possess that importance'which would render 
them accessible to any casual enquiry. 1 shall 
here notice some of the books that have come down 
to us, as specimens of early Bengali prose. 

I. The punya Purfina is one of the earliest 
works in Bengali, upon which we have already 
written (page 30). It was composed in the loth 
century and though it was recast in subsequent 
times, the few prose portions which it contains have 
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retained their antiquated form. The sentences are 
like short riddles and sound more like poetry than 
prose. Here is a specimen. 

^■“Who is the scholar in the western fixate ^ ^vetfli 
with four hundred followers Chandra, the Police 

Officer the messenger is not afraid of thcf*. 

( hitra (iupta keeps a register” Phe portion leit 
out is unintelligible. There is a very considerable 
portion of prose- writing in the book in this style. 

2. Along with this writing may bo placed the 
specimen of prose which we have found in tin* 
Deva Dgmara Fantra, running as follows 

r* We avow our inability to 
translate or interpret this 

3. A small prose treatise ascribed to the poet 
(^handi Das, who lived 500 year<> ago, has come 
down to us. It is called Chaitya Rupa I^rapti. 
d'he booklet seems to interpret in mystic language 
the incantations and riddles of the Tantrikas. The 
Ms copy in our possession was written in the y('ar 
1674. The preliminary sentence runs thus* - 

“ 1 ?i ’it’f 

I 5 t ? 4?:'5 ^ 1 

^5fi »itt^ 1 ijt’t I ^•fi II c»ft 

»itf^ 'Si^'Rr 1” 

II 5a CSFt&T«t W I 
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A host of writers of the Sahajiya cult wrote 
short treatises in prose or introduced prose passages 
, in their poetical works. We briefly notice them 
below. 

1. Dvfida9a Pata Nirfiaya written early in 
the i6th century by Nilachala Das. 

2. Arhraya Nirnaya by Chaitanya Das. 

3. Rupa Gosvamir Karika. Rupa Gosvami, 
who is said to have written this book, was horn in 
1489 A.D. He was a contemporary and follower 
of Chaitanya Deva. The Ms. -copy with us was 
written in 1675. 

4. Ragamayi Kana by Kri^Aa Das Kaviraja 
who lived in the middle of the i6th century. 

S- Atma Tattva Jijnasa. 

6. Dasyadasatattva Bhavartha. 1'hecopy with 
us was wTitten in 1685 A.D. 

7. Alamvana Chanrika by Kri?na Das Kaviraja. 
I'he Ms. -copy found was prepared in 1655 A.D. 
and the composition ot the treatise must have been 
at least half a century earlier. 

8. Upasana Tattva — the Ms. is dated 1755. 

9. Siddhi Tattva — the Ms. is dated 1755. 

10. Trigunatmika Do. 
n. Atma Sadhana. 

12. Bhoga Patala. 

13. Deha Bheda Tattva Nirupana. 

14. Chandra Chintamani by Prema Da*^. 

15. Atma Tattva Jijnasa Saratsara by Kri?Aa 
pas. 

16. J [^Sadhana Traya. 

17. ^ik^a Patala, 
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18. Siddhanta Tika by Daniu Ghuse Gosvanii 

19. Krisna Bhakti Parayafta. 

20. Upasana Nirnaya. 

2 1 . Svarupa Varnana . 

22. Rajamala by Narotlama Das. 

23. Delia Kadacha by Naroitama Das 

24. Champaka Kalika. This book describes 
the incidents of the release of Sonatana Gosvanii 
from prison. 

25. Atma Tattva. 

26. Panchanga Nigudha Tattva. 

27. Hari Nanier Artha. 

28. Gosthi Katha. 

29. Siddhi Patala. 

30. Jijnasa Prahali. 

31. Java Manjuri. 

32. Vraja Karika. 

33. Rasa Bliajana Tattva copied in 1650. 

34. Vrindavana Parikrama copied early in the 
18th century. 

35. Vedadi Tattva Nirnaya 

36. Vrindavana Lila copied in the middle of 
the 1 8th century. 

We have, besides, in prose a vast number ol 
treatises on medicine and on the genealogies of 
old families written within the last three centuries. 

Of the books, mentioned in the above list, 
Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 34, 35, 36 are written in prose and the rest 
are in prose and poetry combined. Genealogical 
works are numerous, and in many of them we find 
elaborate passages in prose. We quote below a 
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specimen oi prose from one such work on the 
Barendra Brahmins of Bengal. 

*“ Adi Sur was a powerful King. He brought 
to his capital live Brahmins of live dilterenl (iotras : 
— Nftrayaha of ^andilya Gotra, Dharadhara ol 
Batsya Gotra, Susen of Ka^yapa Gotra, Gautama 
of Bharadvaja Gotra, and Para^ara of Savarha 
Gotra. 

“ d'he whole ol Bengal was made pure by the 
holy inlluence ol these Brahmins, and after the 
country had been thus improved, Adi Sur, the 
King died.’’ 

Gne thing strikes us here. Prose was more 
olten adopted by the Sahajiya Vai§havas than by 
other sects for the exposition ol their doctrines. 
Nos. 3^, 34, and 35 show elaborate specimens ol 
prose. The Sahajiyas who were, as we think, ori- 
ginally a Buddhist sect, imbibed this taste lor 
writing in prose from a very early age, when the 
Buddhists used to elucidate their views in prose 
in t{ie Prakrita language. 

VVe have come upon Irauslalions ol Bha§a 
Parichcliada — a work on Logic, and of Vyavastha 
Fattva, a book on Hindu Law, copied in 1773, 
which show that prose was adopted at least two 
centuries ago, for dealing with highly metaphysical 

•“ ntwi 9t«r| I 

•WFTi’rtCT? nsi* 

n?m:— >£1^ Witca ’ti<» ’SU’RS*! 
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subjects. We quote a passage h*oni the BliS^a 
Parichchada 

■^“The disciples ol the sage (lautama approach' 
cd him with these words How, master, may our 
deliverance be obtained ? Graciously enlighten 
us on this point ■ Gautama said — ^ deliverance 
may be obtained by a knowledge of the predica- 
ments/ 'Idle disciples wanted to know^ wdiat were 
these predicaments, and Gautama replied : — ‘ Seven 
predicaments may be enumerated, v/a : — r) Sub- 
stance, (2; quality, (3 action, (4) genus, 5) cliHer- 
ence, (6) co-inherence, and (7; non-existence/ ” 

The language ol the treatises in the list just 
given is invariably very simple, though owing to 
our ignorance oi the special terms and technicalities 
used by the Sahajiya Vai§ha\as, much ol then 
writings is unintelligible to us. The sentences are 
generally short and rarely loaded with compounds 
Here is a jiassage which may be taken as a speci- 
men of the sort ol style used by them We quoU 
from the Karika by Rupa Gosvami who lived 400 
ycais ago, t^Wictorv be to Rsdha and Krisna ’ 
First of all a classification of subjects , proceeding 

aspic? 9? ’ ^’Tl t 

^ I 'Stale's fHc?i?i n’pc^i f5f55t>n ?5ftc5i, ’i?t«r 
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KSrlkS. 


Kimlnl 

KumUra. 


with the enumeration of the qualities, we should 
•note five points: — perception of sound, of smell 
of colour, of taste and of touch. These belong 
to Radha and Kri?na alike. The first perception 
belongs to the ear, the second to the nose, the 
third to the eyes, the fourth to the tongue and the 
fifth to the skin. These five perceptions create a 
desire for love.^’ 

In Kamini Kumani^ a poem written in the 
middle of the i8th century, wc find a passage 
written in simple prose, showing a contrast with 
the subtle and abstruse style of the learned men 
of the period. We quote the passage below. 

When the merchant again and again swore in 
this manner, the lady smiled and addressed Sona 
and said, “ Well, my servant. This thief has thus 
foresworn himselt several times, and has sur- 
rendered himself entirely to us. Suppliant for 
mercy as he is, he should not be further molested. 
In his present predicament, he deserves to be 
treated with indulgence because he is so helpless 
This is what the sacred books enjoin The number 
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of our servants besides is not sufficient ; though 
he may not be trusted with any responsible work, 
what harm if he be appointed to prepare silims of 
tobacco for us? That would be a great service 
in the present state of things. Sona said ‘well 
said, my master; let him be kept as a servant.’ 
KaminI thus taking the sense of Sona addressed 
him thus. “Well, thief, the highly criminal act 
that you have committed, deserves a severe punish- 
ment, but owing to your solicitations, humility 
and promises we excuse you this time. You must 
now become our constant attendant obeying our 
commands in all respects. Whatever we may be 
pleased to order, it will be your duty to execute 
promptly. If you play the truant, you will at once 
be brought before the king without mercy ; on the 
other hand if you can please us by your obedience 
and prompt execution of our orders, we promise to 
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sentiment. Igvar Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of ])is age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in 181 1 at Kanchr§par 5 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

I^vara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l9vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. His uncle was 
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you as a thief, I give you a name ; I shall hence^ 
forth call you Rama Vallabha/’ Tlie merchant said 
‘So be it sir.’ After such conversation KaminI said, 

‘ Now my Rama Vallabha, do kindly prepare a ,ulim 
of tobacco for me.’ Rama Vallabha immediately 
prepared a silim and bringing the huka held the 
pipd before Kamini. Rama Vallabha being appoint- 
ed to the work soon became an expert in the art, 
and it became the subject of his constant thought, 
so much so that if Kamini called him while dining 
or while asleep, saying ‘Where have you gone, my 
Rama Vallabha?’ He would immediately answer, 
‘Sir, I am preparing tobacco.’ ” 

For conveying the humour of the passage an 
introduction to the story is necessary. The young 
merchant Kumara, the husband of Kamini, went 
to a distant country for trade immediately after 
his marriage. There he fell in love with a young 
princess and was admitted into the Raja's harem 
in the guise of a maid servant. There he stayed 
for a fairly long time, till his wife Kamini 
became anxious about his safety, and started in the 
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sentiment. Igvar Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of ])is age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in 181 1 at Kanchrgpara 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

I^vara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l9vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. His uncle was 
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The translation of the Sanskrit work on Logic 
called the Bhasa Parichchada, in simple Bengali, 
was indeed a bold attempt, for even in the present 
advanced development of our prose literature, the 
subject is considered to be too intricate for Bengali, 
especially as it would be most difficult to translate 
the technical words of Sanskrit Logic. The same 
may be said of the various translations of the Hindu 
Law-books compiled in prose two centuries ago. 
We find mention in a poem named Kirti Lata 
by Raja Prithvi Chandra of Pakur, of an author 
named Radha Vallabha ^arma who translated 
most of the Hindu Law-books before the battle 
of Plassey. All this shows that though prose*writing 
was not much in favour with the authors of past 
ages in Bengal, yet on account of the high develop- 
ment which our language had already attained 
through its vast poetical literature, there would be no 
difficulty experienced by any author in attempting 
translation into Bengali prose the most abstruse 
and metaphysical of Sanskrit works. This fact 
also explains why our prose has developed so 
wonderfully within the last half century. The 
literary language was already in a highly prepared 
state, so it needed no great effort to bring our 
prose to a considerable degree of perfection within 
a comparatively short time. 

In early times prose was classified in Bengali 
as a sort of metre. With what justification they 
called it so is not known , but prose passages arc 
generally found introduced by the word WJ 
In a poem in praise of Chandi Das by the poet 
Vai^Aava Das we find the line — 

W ” which indicates tliat prose pass- 
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sentiment. Igvar Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of ])is age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in 18 1 1 at Kanchr§par§ 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

Igvara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l9vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. His uncle was 
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teristics of the new age and its contrast with the 
earlier one 

IV. (a) Decadence of the high spiritual Ideal in 
Hindu society and the advent of RSja R&ma 
Mohana Roy. 

(b) A comprehensive review of his life and work. 

(c) The writers that followed Raja Rama Mohana 

Roy — Devehdi*a Natha Tagore — Aksaya 
Kumara Dutta and others 


I. (a) The new epoch ushered in by European 
workers, — civilians and missionaries. 

Whatever remnants of prose we may be able 
to unearth from old^^c^rds and manuhcripli> in 
order to vindicate the glory of our past literature, 
it must, for the sake of truth, be admitted that they 
w ere Loo insignificant to deserve promin^pt men- 
tion in a history of literature. Disconnected from 
the story of the later development of prose, that 
has growm up like a rich harvest during the British 
rule, they would scarcely deserve more than a 
passing notice. 
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I have said more tluin once in the foregoing 
chapters that the heart of Bengal lay in her vil- 
lages, — contented as these were with their never- 
ceasing fountain of domestic and spiritual happi- 
ness. Our people did not hitherto care for the world 
outside the pale of their homes. They worked 
and sang, prayed, fasted and had visions of 
God. They heard the bird Kokil coo from the 
mango boughs in spring, and saw their favourite 
flower, the lotus, bloom in their tanks in autumn ; 
and blithely did they sing about all these, and 
about the sweets ol home lite. They were content 
with loving their kith and kin, their mothers, 
wives and children, and thought that God re- 
vealed Himself to them in domestic tenderness. 
They pursued the nicities of Logic or indulged in 
abstruse metaphysical contemplations, and disci- 
plined their mind that they might take a quiet 
and ungrudging view of the ills of life and en- 
counter nobly the supreme penalty of nature when 
in due course it would come upon them. 

But this village life underwent a sudden distur- 
bance. Political changes were of little importance 
to the people. They heard from gossips that the 
Badsah^ who ruled from the throne of Murshidabad, 
had been ousted by the English, and that a great 
battle had been fought at Plassey, but this did not 
seem at all any important news to them. Now, 
however, for the first time in history, a set of people 
came with the distinct object of improving them 
spiritually and morally. The Mussalmans had not 
done so, — not even the great Akbar in his dreaiii 
ol a political empire. The Portuguese, the Burmese 
and the Maharattas had all overrun the country 
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during successive ages. They came to loot or 
judge criminals — •restore rights or seize them ; that 
was in the eyes of the Hindus the true function of 
their foreign sovereigns. The MussalmSns had 
come with the Koran, but often with a dagger also, 
as an alternative for the acceptance of their faith ; 
those that failed to be convinced were sometimes 
forcibly served with beef and made converts. 

But here came a people who showed real 
anxiety to ameliorate the condition of the people. 
Bent on high motives of philanthropy and love, they 
did not apply force but used gentle persuasion. 
Besides they showed a great anxiety to give to our 
countrymen the sort of education which they had 
not yet had, notwithstanding their higher flights in 
theology and metaphysics. A class of philanthro- 
pic men, whose mission was the propaganda of the 
great love of their master, Jesus Christ, — the mis- 
sionaries in the earlier stages of British rule did 
for our country and her literature what we can not 
too highly eulogise. They approached with love 
and so touched the heart of the people. Dr. Carey 
called us semi-barbarians in a letter to a friend, but 
he had no contempt for the people ; it was a dond 
fide statement which we may very well excust*, 
when we know that he was truly inspired with the 
spirit of Christian love for his fellowmcn and did 
not mean to abuse. This love touched the heart of 
the Bengalis. In fact the ardour, with which the mis- 
sionaries and even some members of the Civil Service 
commenced their self-imposed task of educating 
the masses and ameliorating their condition, elicits 
our unqualified respect and admiration. The first 
Bengali types in the country were those em- 
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ployed in printing a Bengali grammar by Mr. Na- 
thenial Prassy Halhed who was a Civilian and 
oriental scholar and “ was so well acquainted with 
the language as sometimes to pass in disguisf* as 
a Native.’’* The grammar was printed in 1778 
A.D. in a press at Hugli. The punches of the 
fount were prepared by Mr. Wilkins who rose to 
great distinction as an oriental scholar, and pub- 
lished a translation of the Gita which was the first 
Sanskrit work made accessible to the scholars of 
Europe by translation. Mr. Wilkins, who was 
afterwards decorated with knighthood, belonged to 
the Service of the East India Company, and in his 
researches in the field of Sanskrit lore was a re- 
cepient of the distinguished patronage of Warren 
Hastings. Wilkins made it the mission of his life 
to improve the condition of the masses of Bengal 
by giving them a general educatioiy- for which 
printing was essentially necessary. In his zeal to 
do so, he acquired the art of punch-cutting and 
prepared a set of Bengali punches with his own 
hands, after he had been seven years in this coun- 
try, and in this stage he also trained another hand to 
do the same work. Panchanana Karmakgra and his 
relation and assistant Manohara Karmaksra belong- 
itlg to the caste of blacksmiths, were instructed in 
the art of punch-cutting by Mr. Wilkins ; and the 
worry and trouble attending the enterprise for 
years would have been considered not worth un- 
dergoing, had not Mr. Wilkins proceeded with a 
true Christian spirit of patient philanthrophy. 
In fact the amelioration of the condition of 


A descriptive catalogue of Bengali works by J. Lapg, p 20 
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the people, amongst whom he was called upon to 
work, had become the all-absorbing matter of his 
thought. Through the labours of Panchanana 
Karmakara and his relative and colleague Manohara 
the art of punch-cutting became domesticated in 
India. We do not, however, mean to sav that the 
art of printing in a crude form was not known in 
Bengal before Charles Wilkins came to the lield 
We have come across a Ms nearly 200 years old 
which was printed from engraved wooden blocks. 
But the art was not in general use ; a stray en- 
deavoui for decorative purposes does not prognos- 
ticate a system or a regular cultivation of the art 
so we may rightly pass over it 

The next notice that we have of printing h 
Bengali is that of the printed Code of Regulation^ 
drawn up by Sir EHja Impey on which all subse- 
quent legislation has been based 1 he regulations 
were translated by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, after- 
wards Governor of Bombay, and were pnnt(*d at 
the * Company’s Press’ in 178^. The great 
Cornwallis Code of 1793, translated into Bengali 
by Mr. Forster, who was in his time the most 
distinguished European scholar of Bengali, was 
printed at the same press but from an improved 
fount, which continued to be the standard of Ben- 
gal types, till a neater and a smaller fount was pre» 
pared by Dr. Carey. 

Next to Sir Charles Wilkins, Natheniel Prassey 
Halhed and Graves Chamney Haughton came a 
host of Luropean scholais in Bengali and other 
oriental languages, many of whom belonged to tl»e 
^ri Ramapur Mission, but none of them was so 
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conspicuous in his efforts to improve the resources 
Dr* Carey, of Bengali prose or help the circulation of Bengali 
printing as was Dr. Carey. 


(b) Dr. Carey and his colleas:ue5. 

He had started in life as a cobbler. When, 
however, by his great diligence, piety, scholarship 
and strength of character he liad raised liimself to 
a position of eminence as missionary, he was din- 
ing one summar day in 1786 with the Governor 
Geneial, the Marquis of Hastings, at Barrackpur 
Park, opposite ^ri Ramapurand, ^‘overheard one of 
the guests, a general officer, making enquiry of one 
of the Aides-de-Camp, whether Dr. Carey had not 
been a shoemaker, on which he stepped forward 
and exclaimed, ‘ No Sir, only a cobbler “ Carey 
might be seen ” writes John Clark Marshman 
walking eight or ten miles to Northampton with 
his wallet full of shoes upon his shoulders and then 
returning home with a fresh siippl) of leather to 
fulfil his engagements with a Government con- 
tractor ” 

This man came subsequently as a missionary 
to Bengal and felt a true Christian love for the 
people around him who appeared to him to be 
sunk in supersiition, vice and idolatory. He 
learnt Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian and Maharatti, 
not with a view to know the people or profit by 
the wisdom contained in oriental books, but with 
the object of bringing a large mass of humanity, 
whom he sincerely believed to be grovelling in 
darkness, to light. We may regret that Dr. Carey 
failed to observe the religious life in Bengal wdiich, 
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inspite of superstitions, was permeated with a 
noble purpose and a spirit of true devotional 
fervour But we can by no means ignore or un- 
derestiniate the great pains and the indefatigable 
industry that mark his endeavours to improve the 
lives of the Bengalis by spreading education and 
by disseminating the tiuths of the Gospel among 
them To him v\e pre-eminently owe the rapid 
development of Bengali prose before Rajs Rsma 
Mohana Roy took up the work right earnestly. 

The difficulties in the way ot Dr. Carey were 
many and great. It was his greatest ambition in life 
to publish a translation of the Gospel in Bengali. 
When alter years of hard and unremitted labour, 
he had brought the translation of the New lesta* 
ment almost to completion, he estimated the cost of 
printing at Calcutta of 10,000 of copies at Rs. 43750. 
This was ({uite beyond his means, and he thought 
of getting the book printed in England At lirsl he 
proposed to obtain punches from Caslon, the emi- 
nent letter-founder in London, calculating that the 
cost of each punch would be ^s. only, but he was 
wrong ; the cost of the punches was a guinea a 
piece. So he gave up the idea of getting the 
book printed in England, though before doing so 
he had made another attempt to engage the 
services of a letter-founder whom he knew at Der- 
by. In 1798 he read an advertisement that a letter- 
foundry was established for the ' country language ’ 
at Calcutta. Dr. Carey lost no time in corres- 
ponding with the projector of the scheme, and 
found that the punches of the foundry were cut by 
Panchanana, who had been trained by Sir Charles 
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Wilkins. Soon after a printing press constructed 
of wood was advertised for sale and Dr* Carey im- 
mediately purchased it for £ 40 . Panch^nana was 
once more found out and his services engaged by 
the the ^ri Ramapur Mission Here Panchanaiia 
completed a fount of 700 separate punches for 
Devanagri letters and their compounds. Panchanana 
\^as now an old man, so his worthy colleague 
Manohara, already mentioned, was called in to assist 
him and “ was subsequently employed for forty 
years at the ^ri Rami pur press and to his exertions 
and instruction, F^cngal is indebted for the various 
beautiful founts of the Piengali, Nagri, Persian, 
Arabic and other character^ which have been gra- 
dually introduced into the different printing estab- 
hshments.’ * 

All tins was due to the indefatigable industry 
of Dr. Carey and Ins colleagues. fhey were de- 
termined to publish the Bible in Bengali, and thi.s 
Carey was ultimately able to do. Imagine his great 
light when on the i8th of March, 1803, Mr. 
VVaid set the first types with his own hands and pie- 
• nted him with the tirst sheet of tuc Testament. 
\Ve find the following account of him in the notice 
of his career published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at his death in 1834. “ The extent 

of his zeal may be judged by the fact that, in con- 
junction with his colleagues, he has been instru- 
mental in giving to the tribes of Asia the sacred 
scriptures in whole or in pait in between 30 and 
40 different languages.” lie acquired Bengali wdth 
a thoroughness which we scarcely find in any other 
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foreigner who has studied our language. He had 
employed Pundits to help him to acquire know- 
ledge of Bengali, and when they declared that he 
was fit to address the people he commenced 
preaching, and in i79f devoted to 

this task in the jungly tracts of Sundarvans He 
writes on th(! i6th January, ^79^’ s[)oke in 
Bengali for nearly half an hour without an inter- 
mission.” “But” says he later on “ 1 recollect 
that after I had preached or rather thought that 1 
had, for two years (in Bengali), a man one day 
came to me and declared that he could not under- 
stand me, and this long after my flattering teachers 
had declared that every one could understand me 
1 feel the impiession which that pooi man^s remark 
made on me to this day.”* 

But we presume that it w^as his peculiarity of ac- 
cent in pronouncing the letters^, which must 

have made his speech in some cases unintelligible to 
people. Reading his Bengali works on various sub- 
jects, one is struck wdth his wonderful command over 
the idioms and colloquial forms of our dialect so 
difficult for a foreigner to acquire. Dr. Carey was 
not, however, the man to be daunted by failures. He 
composed a short and simple marriage service in 
Bengali for meeting the growdng demand of such 
formula?, as there w^as already a good number of 
native Christians, w'hose marriage ceremonies were 
to be celebrated according to the new^ rites for 
which there was yet no guide in the vernacular 
He besides composed songs in Bengali and w^e find 
one of his friends writing about himself and Dr. 

* Memou uf Dr Carey by Eustace Carey. — p. 503. 
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Carey '‘This morning brother Carey and I took our 
stand like two ballad-singers and began singing in 
Bengali before one of ^iva’s temples.”* Of course 
now-a-days a European Missionary singing a Ben- 
gali song is no strange spectacle in this country , 
but Carey was the pioneer in all such matters and 
he was inspired by a real zeal to bring the people 
who, according to his notions, erred in religion, to the 
creed which he considered to be the only true one ; 
and Hindus have always judged cf a people by the 
sincerety of their faith and not by the loftiness of 
their doctrines, of which their own ^astras furnish 
sufficiently great and noble examples. Before 
these sincere souls took up the task of propagating 
their religious faith “ there had been no indication 
that the conquerers ol Bengal possessed any reli- 
gion at all, excepting the hoisting of the flag on 
Sundays and the official attendance of the few at the 
Sunday morning service ” and it was the earnest 
endeavour of Carey, Marshnian, Marty n and their 
colleagues to remove this impression. They spared 
no pains to bring the lost sheep to the fold. In the 
Sundervans Dr Carey lost a son, but he could induce 
no person, not even a Mahomodan, to make a coffin, 
and the distress, to which he and his wife were put, 
can hardly be adequately described All this he 
underwent with a patient and even a glad heart., 
because though the people opposed him, he wanted 
to do good to them, — to return good for evil, as the 
great master had enjoined upon all true followers 
of his creed. This great love attracted the people 
and all difficulties, all problems— however insur- 

• Memoir p. 129 
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mountable or intricate — are overcome by love. The 
best men of the land during the first epoch of the 
British rule were drawn to Christanity by the noble 
examples of philanthropic love displayed by the 
Christian missionaries. They were not attracted by 
the inherent qualities of Christanity so much as by 
the examples of suffering for love before them. It 
was owing to these traits of disinterestedness in 
the life of early missionaries that men like the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjee, the Rev. Lai Behari l)e, 
Michael Madhu Sudana Datta, Govinda Chandra 
Datta and last though not the least of this glorious 
band, Dr. K. C. Baner) ee had embraced ('hristanity. 
For n(‘arly a century the enlightened Hindus were 
daz/led by the glare of westein civilisation , and 
showed no inclination to admit that anything could 
have been noble or great in the past of their own 
nation The great personality of Chaitanya Deva 
and his heavenly love, the poems of Chandi Das and 
the lays of other \'ai8nva poets, the songs of Rama 
Frasada, the vivid and noble portraitures of domes- 
tic life found in Kavi Kankana’s poems and the ex- 
quisite touches and elegance ol Bharat Chahdra’s 
style could now command no attention from 
the educated young men of Bengal , in fact, Bengal 
with her wealth of noble ideas lay far off, though 
so near, and Europe, removed from us by laud and 
sea became nearer and dearer to the new generation 
of the Hindus who came in touch with the mission- 
aries. In the doiTK'stic circle the parents became 
anxious for children who under the spell of mis- 
sionary influence failed even to admire the patient 
and self-sacrificing love for religion which had 
marked the Hindu women of the past, and revolted 
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sentiment. Igvar Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of ])is age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in 18 1 1 at KanchrSpara 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

Igvara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l9vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. His uncle was 
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True love never spends itself in a single chan- 
nel. Dr. Carey and his colleagues did not con- 
sider their work done by merely propagating the 
truths of Christianity. They wanted sincerely to 
give our countrymen education, according to their 
own standards, in all departments of knowledge ; 
and the wonderful activity displayed by them in 
their labour of love draws forth our greatest ad- 
miration, when we consider that the Government 
of the East India Company, afraid of disturbing 
the conservative views of our people in the earlier 
stages, did not assist but often obstructed them. 
There is not a subject in which these Europeans 
did not come forward to write books in Bengali in 
order to spread education amongst the masses. 

Dr. Carey wrote the*lollowing books in Bengali 
besides numerous treatises on Christianity and the 
translation of the Bible. 


Dr. Carey's 
Bengali 
works. 


1. A Dictionary of the Bengali language in 
three volumes, quarto size, containing 80,000 words 
— the work of thirty years. The original price 
was Rs. 120. This book came out in 1815 — 25. 

2. A Bengali Grammar published in 1 801. It 
had passed through four editions before 1855. 

3. Kathopakathana or Colloquies, published in 
August, 1801. 

4. Itihasamala, or garland of stories, published 

in 1812. It contains 150 short stories at^ that time 
current in Bengal. i . . 

The last two books form a rich mine of idioms 
of the spoken .dialec;t of Bengal, from, which Tek 

108 
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Ch^nd Thfkur took the cue for his style in the 
composition of lus masterpiece in Bengali — the 
AJaler Gharer Dulila. Dr. Carey writes in the pre- 
face to his Kathopakathana : That the work might 
be as complete as possible, I have employed some 
sensible natives to compose dialogues upon sub- 
jects of domestic nature and to give them precisely 
in the natural style of the persons supposed to be 
speakers/' So he did not write the whole of the 
book himself, but the dialogues, other than those 
written on domestic subjects, are his composition, 
and they do him a great credit. He had a high 
regard for Bengali as a language. He says of it 
in the aforesaid preface, “This language current 
through an extent of country nearly equal to Great 
Britain when properly cultivated, will be in- 

ferior to none in elegance and perspicuity.^’ He 
wanted not only to educate and elevate the masses 
of Bengal, but also to develop, as best he could, 
the re.sources of a language for w'hich he had a 
great respect. The style of his colloquie.s inspired 
many of our countrymen to write in the current 
^dialect, and not only do we find it imitated in a 
pre-eminent degree in Alaler Gharer Du’ala and 
Hutum Pechar Naksa, but even in the style of a 
Bankima Chandra and Dina Vandu Mitra. I quote 
a passage from his colloquies. Dr. Carey appended 
an English translation which I adopt with some 
modifications. 


Specimeiis 
of collo- 
quial style. 


^“Yesterday at iz o'clock my youngest wife had 
cooked the dinner, and my children had first eaten 
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their rice. At tliat moment the middle woman 
came in and set up a quarrel/^ 

None of the women of your house can bear 
to see any good happening to another/' 

** What can I say ? There is no place where I 
can go and stay for 4 or 5 days, and allow the 
breeze to blow on my face (enjoy peace).” 

Why don't you go to your brother's house and 
stay there for a few davs?” 

What, go to their 11011*^0! If I were to go to 
their house, do you think I should be preserved 
from these abusive women ? There is not one of 
them who can bear to hear of my brothers. My 
husband scarcely stays at home at all, on account 
of their quarrels. When he does come, he him- 
self abuses and scolds.” 

Formerly you lived on such good tetms. 
Strange, you are always differing now.” 
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‘‘If I could only give my daughters in marriage, 

I would take seven mustard seeds and bathe (an 
idiom in Bengali signifying great relief of mind). 

I would offer betel to Kulfti Chandl and send puja 
to Suvachani." 

‘‘Where do you think of marrying your girls? 
In the country or outside it 

“ I cannot say what God intends. I think it 
would be well to marry them near home.’’ 

‘‘ What do all the brothers* w ives say ? What 
say the uncles and aunts? What all agiee upon is 
proper.’^ 

“ As it happens I will go home ; if the evening 
comes I shall be scolded.” 


“ 
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The colloquy under the head Quarrels of 
Women beginning with ** Where have you been, 
gossip? Is none of the business of the evening in 
your mind ? ” presents to us a disagreeable scene, 
which, assuming that some pundit wrote it for Dr. 
Carey, though he himself appends an English trans- 
lation, should not, for the sake of decency, have 
found a place in a missionary's book. We find 
slang of a most revolting type used freely in that 
dialogue, and we wonder how Dr. Carey could have 
published it in his own name. This goes to show 
that even a European mi'-sionary of such spotless 
reputation as Dr. Carey’s was, could not escape 
from that corrupt taste of the age which marks the 
writing of I(;‘vara Gupta and Gauri Qankar Bhatta- 
charyya. 

We quote below two more extracts from Dr. 
Carey^s Bengali writings, which will illustrate his 
great command over the language. I take both 
of them from his Itihasamala or Garland of Stories. 


I . Once upon a time a thief was running away 
with the articles stolen from a house, and was pass- 
ing by the fields adjoining the village. A plough- 
man, who happened to see him, said, ‘ Would you 
mind returning those things to the rightful owner? 
If you do not, I shall have you punished in the 
court of the king.’ The thief replied, ‘ Mind your 
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sentiment. Igvar Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great figure, — in fact the most remarkable 
literary personality of liis age. It was his encourage- 
ment that inspired Bankima Chandra, Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literary 
fame who all served their first apprenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Prabhdkara 
edited by I^var Chandra 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, and was given up for a lost child. 

I^vara Chandra was born in i8i i at KanchrSpara 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he earned the small pittance of Rs 8 a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha ; but he had 
some small landed property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

I^vara Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be haunted by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing by, 
tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by 
what others of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.' When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His father lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young l 9 vara Chandra, who threw a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his father. His uncle was 
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After publicly passing this sentence, he biought the 
officers into his private chamber, and instructed 
them to keep a secret watch upon these men after 
they had been bound to the corpses as directed. 
They were instructed to listen to the conversation of 
the two and report it to him at once. The officers 
accordingly took the two men to the river side^ 
where they bound them to two different corpses ; 
and on the pretext of going away to bring fuel for 
burning them, hid themselves close by, so that they 
could overhear without being seen. The two men 
thinking they were left to themselves, now’ felt sure 
that death was inevitable, upon which the ploughman 
said to the thief, ‘ Well, thief, you are a remarkably 
clever fellow’, you have succeeded in bringing 
death and ruin upon me though I am innocent.’ 
Tlie thief said in reply, ‘ I begged you not to adopt 
the course you took, saying that if you quarrelled 
with me your life would pay the forfeit. For my 
part, 1 am a thief, and death is just the punishment 
that I deserve. But you are going to lose youi life 
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How 23 
fish dis- 
appeared* 
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out of sheer foolishness.’ The officers overheard the 
conversation and at once reported to the King 
who, on knowing the facts, inflicted a suitable 
punishment on the thief and duly rewarded the 
ploughman.’^ 

II. *“ A husbandman went with his plough to 
the fields one day, and got 24 fish from a neighbour- 
ing canal. He came back to his home and, after 
having made over the fish to his wife for cooking, 
returned to his duties. His wife prepared a curry 
with the fish and wanting to know the taste of her 
preparation took a sip from it. She found that 
it tasted well, and then she thought, ‘ But I don't 
know how the fish tastes ; let me eat one.' So she 
ate a fish, and then she thought ‘ But still 1 donot 
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know how that one on the dUh would taste, and 
she ate the second fish also. In this manner she 
proceeded till she had finished all but one ; and 
when her husband came iiome, she presented him 
with a dish of rice and a single fish. The husband- 
man wondering said ‘ what is the matter ? I got 24 
fish ; what about the rest ?’ His wife gave him the 
following account of the fish. 

“ You brought 24 fish. A kite fell upon them 
and took away eight ; sixteen remained. 

“ 1 took them to the tank for washing and eight 
swam away in the water ; eiglit remained. 

“ I got two bundles of fuel in exchange of two 
fish. 
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A friend of 
Bengali 
writers. 


‘‘ Your good neii;hbours ought to have a share. 

“ I presented them with six ; and then only two 
remained. 

“ I ate one (o see how it tastes ; there remained 
only one. 

“ Look for that on the dish. 

“ If you are a true man eat the bone and keep 
the flesh (for me). 

“ Because you have got such a wife as myself, 
you are furnished with a true account.” 

'I'he above two extracts illu.strate the easy and 
simple style which is to be found in some of the 
text books compiled for the college of Fort William 
in which Dr. Carey taught the Bengalee, Hindus- 
thani, and Maharathi languages He not only 
contributed very considerably himself to Bengali 
prose liter«Uure, but always befriended those who 
took good vernacular work in hand F'or instance 
we Jind that 1 hakui’s Bengali and English Diction- 
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ary, an admirable work of scholarsliip, was com- 
piled for the Fort William College in 1805 at the 
suggestion of Dr. Carey. He employed Rama Rama 
Vasu and Rajiva Lochana to write Praiapaditya 
Cbarita and Krisfia Chandra Charita respectively, 
the former of which appeared in 1801, and the 
latter in r8o5. 

Tlius lived Dr. Carey in Bengal from 1793 
when he first landed here till his death in 1834, — 
one of those rare spirits who, cro'^sing tlie baniens 
of their national prejudices, by dint of that all- 
embracing brotherhood which every true Christian 
should feel for all men, worked without a thought 
of reward or personal aggrandisement. He and 
his colleague Mr. J. Marshman had nothing to 
bequeath to their children at death, but enough as 
heritage to the suffering race whose cause they 
espoused, not under obligation or extraneous 
mandate, but according to the dictates of their own 
consciences through which their God spoke to them. 
Amongst his other colleagues the name of Yates^ 
W. Marton (of whom the Rev. J. Long says ‘ He 
is one of the ablest Bengali scholars ever produced 
in the country^, and the Rev. J. Pearson deserve a 
special mention as having greatly furthered the 
cause of our prose literature. 


(c) Bengali works written by Europeans 

The works written in the vernacular language 
about this time by European writers cover a vast 
field. We cannot name all of them. We confine 
ourselves to the following list of works, and our 
list even here is not exhaustive as we have not 


His 

colleagues. 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspitc of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
wSouthern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow’ with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Puri, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in gre^t joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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6. Marshman's Bengali and English Dictionary, 
published in 1829. Price Ks. 10. 

7. Rev. J. Pearson's School Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1829. 

8. Morton's Dictionary. 600 pages, Quarto 
size. Published in 1828. Price Rs. 6. 

9. Mendie’s Abridgment of Johnson's Diction- 
ary (Bengali and English). First Edition appeared 
in 1822. 

10. Rozario’s Dictionary — 1837. Price Rs. 6 


Ethics and moral tales. 

1. Dr. Gilchrist's Bengali translation of iEsop’s 
Fables — in 1803. 

2. Upade9akatha or moral tales by Stewart — 
in 1820. 

3. Satguha O Viryya (95 anecdotes illustrating 
virtue and valour). Price Re. 1-8 as. compiled by 
a ^rl Ramapore Missionary in 1829, 

4. /Esop’s Fables translated by Marshman. 

5. Hitopade^a by Yates Published in 1841. 

6. Parasika Itihasa by Kneane. 


Geography. 

1. Bhugola Evarh Jyoti^a (dialogues on Geo- 
graphy and Astronomy) by Pearson. Published in 
1824. 

2. A Map of the world in Bengali by G. 
Herklotts (1825). 

3. J Sutherland's Geography of India. 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspite of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow’ with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Purl, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in gredt joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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3. Itihasa Samuchaya or Epitome of ancient 
history by Pearson. Pages 364. Price Re. i. 
This book gives an account of the history of 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Medea, Persia, Greece 
and Rome. 

4. Prachina Itihasa by Pearson. Published in 
1830. Pages 623, compiled from Rollin and 
Anquetel ; it gives brief account of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Grecians, Romans, treating of manners, customs, 
buildings, natural productions, laws, Government 
and history of those States. 

5. Vanga Dega Puravritta translated from 
Marshman’s History by Wenger. Pages 284. 

6. Dharma Pustaka Vrittanta by Mrs. Hceberlin. 
Published in 1846. Pages 252 witli 27 woodcuts. 

7. Kala Kramika Itihasa by G. Pearce, pub- 
lished in 1838. Pages 89 with 10 wood cuts. 

8. Daniel Charita by Morton. Pages 345 ; 
— in 1836. 

9. Puravritta Saihk^epa by J. Marshman ; — 
1833. Pages 515. Price Rs. 3. 

10. Bharata Var^iya Itihasa by J. Marshman. 
Fwo Volumes, 1831. Piice Rs 8. 

11. Tucker’s History of the Jews translated 

into Bengali by J. Kempbell. Pages 257. 1845. 

12. Mahammad Jivana Charita by Rev. J. Long. 
Pages 121. Founded exclusively on Arabic autho- 
rities as given in the works of Sprenger, Weile, and 
Caussin de Peruval — treats of Geography, Natural 
History and religious stale of Arabia previous to 
Mahammad's time, Mahammad's youthful days, his 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspite of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow' with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Purl, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said “ My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.’’ Narahari met him in gre^t joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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Readers. 

1. Yule's Spelling book — Vodhodaya. A 
spelling book with short sentences and verses for 
reading. 

2. Haughton's Selections, containing 10 stories 
from the Tota Itihasa, 4 from the Vatriga Siihha- 
sana and 4 from the Puru^a Parik§a. Published 
in 1822. Price Rs. 10. 

3. K§etra Bhagana Vivarana or Agri-horticul- 
tural Transactions, by J. Marshman, pages 730. 
Published in 1831 in two volumes. 

4. ^i^u ^ik?a or Object Lessons — by J. Weit- 
brecht, in 1852. 

5. Pra^navali — by J. Long. This book contains 
questions on the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, taken from objects in this country — de- 
signed to call forth the curiosity of the young 
people, and show them the wonders existing in 
common objects around them. 


Natural Philosophy. 

1. Padartha Vidya Sara or Natural Philosophy 
and History by Yates, compiled from Martinet’s 
Catechism of nature, William’s Preceptor’s Assist- 
ance and Bayley’s Useful Knowledge, designed as 
an easy entrance to the path of science — treats 
of the properties of matter — the firmament and 
heavenly bodies, air, wind, vapour, rain, earth, 
man, animals, birds, fishes, insects, worms, plants, 
flowers, grass, grain, minerals and miscellaneous 
productions. Published in 1825. 

2. Yate’s Padartha Vidya — 1824. Pages 91. 


1 10. 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspitc of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow’ with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Purl, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in gredt joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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6. Prose selections from Bengali literature by 
Yates, vol. II, Octavo size, pages 407; gives 18 
tales of a parrot, 9 letters from the Lipimala, 14 
stories from Vatri^a Sirhhasana, notices of Indian 
kings from the Rajavali, the History of Raja 
Kri§na Chandra Ray of Krishnagar, 16 moral tales 
from the Purusa Pariksa, 5 chapters of the Hito- 
pade9a, 9 moral essays from the Jnana Chandrika 
and 9 from the Jnanarnava, 4th chapter of Pravodha 
Chandrika, chapters against idolatry from thcTatta 
Praka^a, History of Nala from the Mahabharata, 
specimens of Rama Mohona Ray^s hymns, selec- 
tions from two native newspapers. 

7. Vakyavali (Idiomatical exercises^ by J. Pear- 
son, pages 294, Price Re. i. A phrase-book with 
examples of words alphabetically arranged ; very 
useful for either natives wishing to learn colloquial 
English idioms or Europeans wishing to know 
Bengali dialogues. Forms of letters and notes ; 
appeared in 1819. 

8. Sara Sanigraha by Yates, 1845. 

We have quite a large number of Law books 
translated into Bengali by European writers. 
Forster’s translation of the Regulations of 1793, a 
work about 400 pages, — is a curiosity both as to style 
and typography. We have besides the Regulations 
of 1802—1809, pages 504, translated by Turnbull 
and Sutherland. Ditto 1816 — 1821 by Wynch; the 
Navavidhana or abstract of miscellaneous Regula- 
tions of 1793—1824; Dewani Ain Sara and Rja 
Samparkiya Ain (in two volumes) by Marshman, 
any many other works of this nature. 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspite of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow’ with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Purl, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in gredt joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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20. Memoir of Pitsmvar Singh by the Rev. 
W. Ward. 


“On the 31st of May, 1818, the first newspaper 
ever printed in any oriental language, was issued 
from the ^ri Ramaporc Press ; it was called the 
Samachsra DarpSna or the ‘Mirror of News.^ It was 
started jointly by Dr. Marshman and Dr. Ward. 


News- 
papers and 
Magazines. 


In February, 1818, Dr. Marshman published 
the Dikdar^ana, a monthly journal, in which amongst 
other subjects, there was given an account of the 
life of Rajs Krisna Chandra of Nadia. 


The Satya Pradipa by Mr. Townsend, — started 
in 1850, was a most useful paper ; it gave a precis 
of news, correspondence, wood-cuts with descrip- 
tions of objects in art and nature. 


The above list shows that European writers, 
chiefly missionaries, were the pioneers in all depart- impetus 
ments of vornacular-writing which grew into favour European 
with the awakening of Hindu intelligence under writers. 
British rule. Every subject, from the principles of 
Arithmetic, Botany, Astronomy, Anatomy, Chemis- 
try down to Law, is comprised in this list. The 
extraordinary energy displayed by foreign Avriters 
in mastering the idioms and technicalities of our 
language, and dealing with such widely divergent 
subjects, is a sure proof of the earnestness of their 
philanthropic mission. The writer of the present 
treatise can hardly refrain from giving expression 
to his gratitude, while reviewing these works, for 
the impetus given by them to the native mind in 
acquiring the knowledge so essential for the needs 
of modern civilisation. They laid the foundations 
upon which the vast fabric of our present-day- 
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Contact 
with the 
west. 


The past 
Ideal. 


literature is based — a literature which though neces- 
sarily lacking in originality, chiefly consisting as it 
does of translations and compilations, promises to 
rise to universal esteem under favourable circums- 
tances, when it shall have passed its noviciate in 
acquiring all that it can assimilate from the vast 
resources of occidental learning. 


(d) A new ideal in the country. 

In the chapter on the Pauranic Renaissance, we 
noticed how mythological stories, fraught with a 
spirit of noble martyrdom and sacrifice, had eleva- 
ted the minds of the people, and helped in spiritua- 
lising them. The Pauranic revivalists had held 
the earliest torch to enlighten our masses after 
Buddhism had declined in the country. The efforts 
of the missionaries and European scholars in 
giving culture through the medium of Bengali, now 
again after a lapse of nearly 700 years, served to 
awaken the Bengali mind to the consciousness of 
new ideas, the ideal of western civilisation. 

It was as if the home-stayers of Bengal had 
suddenly left the precints of home and launched 
out into the wide world. Hitherto the highest and 
noblest ideas that had inspired the Hindu mind in 
Bengal had drawn their impetus from home and 
from domestic life. Obedience to parents, loyalty 
to the husband, devotion to brothers and sacrifices 
to be undergone for guests, servants and relations, 
had all been elevated into the highest virtues, and 
the Purahas had supplied inexhaustible examples, 
illustrating each of these qualities. Rama who left 
the throne and became an ascetic, and Vi^ma, who 
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took the vow of celibacy, foregoing his rightful 
claims to the throne of Indraprastha, typify the 
highest example of filial obedience. Slt§, Savitrl, 
Damayanti, ^akuntala, Behula in the past and 
hundreds of those in the later age who courted 
death on the funeral pyre of their husbands, showed 
that the ideal of nuptial duties in this land was 
capable of raising women to the highest martyrdom. 
Hanumana typifies devotion to a master, and 
Ekalavya to the religious preceptor. The home 
was the great sanctuary where sacrifices and 
martyrdoms were to be undergone for the sake 
of those sacred ties which bind one to it ; and this 
would, according to the notion of the Hindus, 
irifalliably lead him to a realisation of the supreme 
duty which a man owes to God, — culminating in a 
glorious renunciation of home for the good of the 
soul and of the world. Indeed, in a place where 
a joint and undivided family system required a man 
to live and eat together with all his near kinsmen, 
it would be impossible to live in harmony without 
elevating the domestic duties into the highest 
virtues. Hence no other nation has ever given so 
high a value to domestic duties, identifying them 
so closely with the spiritual. 

The literature of a race inspired with such ideas 
has a unique value. Its scope may be compara- 
tively small, but within its own narrow limits, it is 
deeper and purer than one coyld expect from a 
literature covering a wider range. The Bengali 
literature of the past had been reserved for the 
Bengalis alone j a fact which gives it an original 
character, displaying the subtle turns of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual qualities of the race ; and one, 
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The old 
and the 
new* 


who may feel interested in studying our national 
ideas and aspirations, would do well to read this 
ancient literature, which, for a century after the 
English conquest, lay neglected and uncared for, — 
consigned to the care of the Batatala publishing 
agencies of Calcutta. 

From the home to the world — it was a descent 
from the Himalayas to the plains, — from the lofty 
spiritual idea permeating the Hindu home, — the 
visions of beatitude which it was the dream of 
every great Hindu to attain, — to the matter-of- 
fact world and to an observation of things that are 
taking shape and changing all arround ; — from the 
great examples of Bhi§ma and Rama — cherished 
in the heart of every Hindu — the loftiest like the 
loftiest peak of the Himalayas, — to the stories of 
Duvahs assiduity in learning, and Sir Philiph Syd- 
ney's offering his cup of water to the dying soldier ; 
— ^from the pursuit and acquisition of Yoga to the 
knowledge of a Geographical catechism, — to be 
able to point out Popocatepetl on a map of the 
globe, — from the celestial songs of Radha and 
Krisna, which while gratifying all our yearnings 
for the loftiest of human love, have kept a door con- 
stantly open heaven-wards, — to the stories of Paul 
and Virginia or of i^^neas and Dido : the descent is 
as great as one from the Himalayas to the plains. 
But a race ofw people confined within the 
narrow grooves of their own thoughts were dragg- 
ed out to observe the wonders of the world, of 
which they had hitherto known nothing, nor cared 
to know, — nipping in the bud all curiosity about 
the material world by fabrication of monstrous 
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stories to explain the origin of things. To ex- 
plain earthquakes, they had fabricated the story of 
Vasuki, the great serpent who upholds the earth, 
as shaking his hydra-heads a little. To explain 
the origin of the universe they had invented the 
story of the golden egg that burst ; with regard to 
the sea their idea was, that there were seven seas 
— one of curd, one of wine, one of salt, one of 
milk, and so forth , and as to the earth, that it 
consisted of seven islands and had a triangular 
shape. 1 do not mean to say that the race, who 
first formulated the principles of Arithmetic, 
Trigonometry, Geotnetry and Astronomy, and from 
whom the world learned these sciences, was so 
stupid as not to know the simple truths of Physical 
Geography, a Bhaskaracharyya or a Varahamihira 
certainly knew them, and many things more, in 
advance of their age. But after the revival of 
Hinduism the spirit of inquiry liad been directed 
from the material to the metaphysical world , the 
masses cared not to know the facts or the laws of 
the external world, and were content with fables 
regarding them, because the temporal had no 
longer any attraction for them. They took the 
same interest in the outer world as a globe-trotter 
takes in what he sees. Fhei** knowledge of their 
surroundings was as superficial and as full of 
mistakes as that of one who merely passes through a 
country, thinking that this is not his true home. 
The Hindus showed the subtlest knowledge with 
regard to that world which they considered to 
be the only real one, and their Metaphysics is a 
mixture of the simple and the complex, in various 
grades of spiritual thoughts, springing from those 


III 
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“Young 

Bengal.” 


of home life — reaching the loftiest range in the 
conception of the Nirguna. 

Nothing strikes a man so greatly as his contact 
with a person who possesses qualities other than 
his own, and the Bengalis are a race who owing 
to their keen intellectual powers can at once enter 
upon a new field, as soon as it is presented to 
them. European hand-books and manuals took 
them by surprise. They disclosed a world to them 
of which they knew nothing. They saw in the civili- 
sation of Europe a success and acquisition of power 
W'hich struck them with wonder and they became 
willing disciples of the new teachers In the pas- 
sionate sincerity of our race to acquire new know- 
ledge, they forgot their home, their literature, their 
wonderful success in metaphysical learning, and 
their great spirituality, and felt that they were 
dwarfed in the presence of that great materialistic 
civilisation which, armed with thunder and lightning 
and with the tremendous power of steam, stood 
knocking at their door — demanding audience. 

Young Bengal, as the new generation of the 
Bengalis were then called, became thoroughly 
anglicised in spirit. They exulted in Shakespeare\s 
dramas and Milton^s poetry; they read Schil- 
ler’s Robbers and Goethe's Faust; they could 
name all the English dramatists of the Elezabethan 
age — Marlow, Philip Massinger, Ford, John Webs- 
ter, Ben Johnson and Shirley and reproduce from 
memory lines from still earlier dramatists and from 
Holinshed’s chronicles which Shakespeare had im- 
proved on, in many a noble line. They grew mad 
after Shelley’s Epipsychidion, Keat’s Hyperion and 
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even after Chatterton^s Death of Charles Bodwin. 
Poor Chandi Das, poor Vidyapati and Kavi Kah- 
kaha ! the tears of your departed spirit fell on the 
big towns of Bengal which lay under the charm of 
European influence,— mixed with nocturnal dews 
and unheeded by Young Bengal, who despised 
their own country from the bottom of their hearts 
and yet posed as representatives of the people 
in public meetings ! 


The CoUeze of Fort William. 

The College of Fort William established by 
Lord Wellesley in 1800 was an institution, which 
having directly in view the imparting of knowledge 
of different languages and other subjects to the 
European candidates for the Civil Service, proved to 
be a bond of sympathy and good will between the 
rulers and the ruled. The test of proficiency was 
high and severe. It was laid down that ‘‘ Before 
any Civilian could obtain a degree, he was required 
to demonstrate his knowledge of the native lan- 
guages by holding in regard to the service in Ben- 
gal, four disputations in the Persian or Bengali lan- 
guage before all Calcutta in an august assembly 

comprised of the natives of rank and learning, ^ know- 
. . . . ledge of 

Rsjas, Foreign Ministers, Pundits and Munsies.” the verna- 

It was further ordained that “ no promotion was to sc^ntliii for 

be given in the public service throughout India in Rulers. 

any branch of the service held by Civilians except 

through the channel of the College.^* 

This College was a place where the European 
candidates !for the Civil Service, European profes- 
sors and some of the best Indian intellects met on 
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terms of intimacy. It was not a meeting between 
officers and their subordinates which necessarily 
becomes formal for the discharge of official func- 
tions, but of those who made it a great point of 
their earnest endeavours to understand one another 
mutually. The study of the oriental languages, 
a high standard of proficiency in which was made 
compulsory, enabled the Civilians to comprehend 
the inner feelings and ideals of the vast population 
whom they were called upon to rule. The College 
of Fort William produced the most salutary results, 
creating a sympathetic attitude in European minds 
towards the native community, and both sections 
derived great profit from an interchange of thoughts. 
In the case of our countrymen, this result was 
manifest in the adoption of European manners and 
in the preference given to the civilisation of the 
west, and in the case of the European Civil 
, servants, in their sympathetic attitude towards the 
people of this country, and in the hearty interest 
taken in all the movements of reform calculated to 
improve the condition of the latter 

“ The range of studies marked out for the 
students in the College was very extensive. It 
embraced the modern languages of Europe, the 
Greek, Latin and English Classics ; Geography and 
Mathematics ; general History, Botany, Chemistry 
and Astronomy ; Ethics and Jurisprudence, the 
laws of nations — of England, and in reference to 
Indian studies the Arabic, Persiar^, Sanskrit Hin- 
dustani, Bengali, Telegu, Mahratta, Tamil and 
Canarese languages and the history of the anti- 
quities of Hindustan and the Decan The 
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college was considered one of the most important 
departments of the State, and the Senior members 
of the Goveiiiment were required in virtue of their 
office, to take a share in its management. Lord 
Wellesley proposed to erect a spacious and magni- 
ficent edifice for the institution in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta at Garden Reach, suit- 
able for the accommodation of all professors and 
500 students with a public hall, library, chapel and 
other requisite apartments ” 

‘^Suchwasthe gr^^nd institution which, Lord 
Wellesley projected to qualify the public function- 
aries for their official duties. It was the noblest 
and most comprehensive plan of usefulness which 
had been devised since the Factory had grown 
into an Empire/’ 

The incitements to exertion in the College of 
Fort William were of the highest and most effective 
nature and its moral, economical and religious 
discipline such as was admirably calculated to 

promote all that was virtuous and useful in civil 
society.* 

“ Several of those who attained the highest 
posts in the empire, and many, who, if they did not 
reach such a proud eminence yet departed with the 
esteem of the high, and confidence of the lowly, 
laid the foundation of future success uithin the 
precincts of the College. The well-known names of 
Macnaghton, Bayley, Jenkins, Haughton, Prinsep 
and others, are sufficient to prove the justness of 
this observation. 

* Memoirs of Dr. Buchanan Vol. I, Page 208. 
t Calcutta Review, Vol. V. 
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(b) The PuiidlU of the Colles:e. 

The movement for undertaking literary and 
scientific works in Bengali prose, mainly initiated 
by the Europeans, served to evoke the zeal of the 
enlightened native community who pursued it with 
great vigour and activity. Some of the best prose 
works, on the lines indicated in the vernacular 
writings of Europeans, were compiled by the 
Pundits of the Fort William College, where Dr. 
Carey, as a professor of the vernacular languages, 
wielded a great influence, and was ever ready to 
render all possible help to all undertakings to 
promote the cause of vernacular literature. The 
works written by Bengali authors in this period 
mainly follow European models in style, and the 
best of them, making all possible allowances, scarce- 
ly possess the worth of second class literary pro- 
ductions, whereas most of the others, while embody- 
ing rudimentary information in all departments of 
pseful knowledge, are mere translations of European 
works — mostly school-books. 

The Pundits of the Fort William College, as I 
have said, wrote many Bengali prose works about 
this time which enjoyed great popularity not only 
with the native community but with the Europeans, 
specially the candidates for Civil Service Examina- 
tion who had to read them as text-books in that 
College. 

At the head of the establishment of Pundits, 
Mrityun- (at the Fort William College) writes J. C. Marshman 
in his history of ^ri Ramapur Mission, stood 
‘ Mrityunjaya, who although a native of Orissa,* 

* Mrityunjaya Tark^Iankara was born in 1762 A. D. at 
Midnapur. 
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usually regarded as the Boeotia of the country, was 
a colossus of literature. He bore a strong resem- 
blance to our great lexicographer not only by his 
stupendous acquirements and the soundness of his 
critical judgments but also in his rough features 
and unweildy figure. His knowledge of the Sanskrit 
classics was unrivalled, and his Bengali composition 
has never been surpassed for ease, simplicity and 
vigour. Mr. Carey sat under his instruction two 
or three hours daily while in Calcutta, and the effect 
of this intercourse was speedily visible in the 
superior accuracy and purity of his translations. 
In the English preface to the Probhoda Chandrika, 
Marshman says of Mrityunjayaas one of the most 
profound scholars of the age.'’ 

Of the Bengali works written by Mrityunjaya, 
his Prabodha Chandrika is a monument of learn- 
ing ; it contains dissertations on Hindu Astronomy, 
Rhetoric, Law, Logic, Philosophy and other branch- 
es of learning of which the author was a perfect 
master. He makes a curious hotch-potch of the 
whole by combining the serious with the comic. 
The metaphysical subjects are huddled up with 
colloquies of artizans and rustics, and the whole 
is treated without much care for arrangement or 
system. The book was written in 1813. An 
edition of it appeared in 1833 after the author’s 
death. Marshman further says in the preface, 
the book is written in the purest Bengali of which 
indeed it may be considered one of the most 

beautiful specimens Any person who can 

comprehend the present work and enter into the 
spirit of its beauties may justly consider himself 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspitc of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow’ with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Puri, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in gre^t joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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Next to Mrityunjaya, we find Rama Rama Vasii — 
a Kayastha held in high esteem by the Europeans at 
Fort William College, for his great learning in 
different oriental languages Says Dr. Carey about 
him a more devout scholar than him I did never 
see.’^ Rama Rama Vasu was born towards the 
end of the i8th century at Chinsura. He got his 
early education in a pathacala at the village of 
Nimta, a place in Twenty-four Parganas already 
noted as tht^ birth-place of the old poet Krisha 
Rama. “Rama Basu ” writes Dr. Carey “before 
his 1 6th year became a perfect master of Persian 
and Arabic. His knowledge of Sanskrit was not 

less worthy of note He was of a peculiar 

turn of mind. Though amiable in manners and 
honest in dealings he was a rude and unkind Hindu 
if any body did him wrong.’' Rama Vasu was aj)- 
pointed as a Pundit in the Fort William College in 
1800, but owing to difference of opinion, resigned 
his post shortly after. 

RamaVasu’s Pratapaditya Charita published 
in 1 801 at ^ri Rampur was one of the first works 
written in modern prose. “ Its style, a kind of 
Mosaic, half Persian half Bengali, indicates the 
pernicious influence which the Mahomedans had 
exercised over the Sanskrit-derived languages.” * 
We find the following account of the book in the 
descriptive catalogue of books by the Rev. J. Long. 
“ The first prose work and tlie first historical one 
that appeared was the life of Pratapaditya, the last 
king of the Sagara island by Rama Vasu, (page 
156).“ The Rev. J. Long also condemns this style 

* Calcutta Review 1850. 
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of the book as corrupted by an admixture of Per- 
sian, but this estimate, I must say, is not just, for 
in the descriptions of wars and court-affairs the 
language could not in those days avoid a mixture 
of Persian in which all court affairs were managed 
even in the States under the control of Hindu 
Rajas. The great Sanskrit scholar and poet 
Bharata Chandra himself, who introduced some of 
the choicest Sanskrit metres in Bengali, could not 
de.scribe war or court scenes without having re- 
course to Persian words. In describing domestic 
or religious matters Rama Vasu generally avoided 
Persian and Arabic words. His style is quaint and 
affected ; at any rate as one of the earliest speci- 
mens of modern Bengali prose we may often ex- 
cuse his faults, and be prepared to admit that he 
wrote a connected story in an interesting and lively 
manner. The other works by Rama Vasu were hii 
(i) Lipimala^ or a guide to letter- writing contain- 
ing a number of models for letters. This treats 
also of business, religion, and Arithmetic, — print- 
ed at the ^ri Ramapur Press in 1802. 12) Attack 

on Brahmins. Rama Vasu was a friend of Raja 
Rama Mohana Roy who had kindly revised the Ms. 
of Pratapaditya Char it a before it was published. 
From some of his writings it appears that he 
favoured the views of his enlightened friend. 

Two other works written by Pundits of the 
charana Fort William College lespectively are xi) Tot a 
Ifihasa by Chandi Charan Munsi which appeared 
in 1826, (2) Krisna Chandra Charita by Rajiva 
Lochana Mukhopadhaya^ which came out in 1805. 
The style of both these works is elegant* We 
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quote an extract from Rajiva Lochana's Kri^na 
Chandra Charita. Raja Kri§na Chandra of Nava- 
dvipa, an account of whom we gave in a foregoing 
chapter, is the subject of this memoir. The Raja, 
called by the Rev. J. Long ‘ The Augustas of the 
Hast ' was a great friend of the English, and had 
been chiefly instrumental in persuading Mirzafar 
and other leading men of Bengal to form a secret 
alliance with them on the eve of the memorable 
battle of Plassey. The extract refers to the defeat 
of Sirajuddaulla, his destitution and miserable end. 

*^‘The English next came to the field of Plassey 
and began to fight. The soldiers of the Nawab 
saw that their great generals were fighting in a 
half-hearted manner and that the volley of f^re 
opened on them by the English was killing hun- 
dreds of them. In deep dismay many died fight- 
ing desperately. Mohana Das, a general of the 
Nawab saw that the fighting was not conducted as 
it should be, and informed the Nawab that some of 
his generals had conspired against him and were 
trying to bring ruin upon him. The Nawab wonder- 
ingly asked how that could be ? Mohana Das 

^ 
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submitted that the Commandcr-in-Chief Mirzafar 
Khan had made a secret league with the English and 
was not fighting. Mohana Das wanted an army to 
lead to the field to destroy them and warned the 
Nawab against placing confidence on any one at 
such a critical hour. He advised his master besides 
to keep a close watch, and guard the eastern gate 
with the remaining arm). The NavNab was alarm- 
ed at this information, and placed Mohana Das at 
the head of 25,000 soldiers, and gave him every en- 
couragement to fight at Plassey. Mohana D§s 
began to fight with remarkable zeal, which alarmed 
the English ; Mirzafar saw that matters would not 
stand well for him, if Mohana Das should gain the 
victory over the English, and the present Nawab 
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continue to reign, the lives of all of them would be 
forfeited. So it appeared to him of vital import- 
ance to check Mohana Dss. Apprehending dire 
disaster, Mirzafar sent a messenger who dc'clared 
himself as bearing a message^ from the Nav\§b to 
Mohana Das. He said that it was the order of the 
Nawfib that the general should at once appear 
before him. Mohana Das said that it was not pos- 
sible for him at that stage of the tight to leave the 
battle-field 'fho carrier of the false message said, 

“ How is it that you do not obey the Nawab 
Mohana Das now felt sure that it was all a trick 
Why should the Nawab call him at such an hour ^ 
So he at once beheaded the man and resumed the 
tight. Mirzafar was tt^rror-struck , he thought all 
hope would be gone if things wa-rc allow'cd to 
continue in that manniw any longer So he called 
in a relation of his own, and ordered him to 00 as 

o 

a soldier of the English and kill Mohana Das. That 
person immediately took a gun noth him and going 
close to Mohana Das fired at !nm; So fell Alohana 
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Das. The army ot the Nawab dispersed and fled 
and victory was obtained by the English. 

“ Sirajuddaulla heard all and saw that there was 
no way to escape, so he thought it prudent to beat 
a retreat. He embarked on a boat and fled. Mirzafar 
Ali Khan brought all this to the notice of the English 
General, and going to the Fort of Murshidabad 
hoisted the English flag from which all knew 
that the noble people of England had gained the 
victory. They w^ere all so delighted at the event 
that they began to shout for joy and play on vari- 
ous instruments of music. People of the higher 
class went in great numbers with presents to the 
English General, who received them cordially, and 
ordered that those officers wdio were already dis- 
charging State functions should all be reinstated. 
He distributed tokens of his favour, moreover, 
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among them. They placed Mirzafar Ali on the 
throne of Murshidabad and instructed the officers 
to carry on official work with care, so that the 
empire might flourish and the poor might not 
suffer. The officers began to work as they were 
bidden. 

After his defeat the Nawab in the course of his 
flight became oppressed with hunger . for three 
days he had had no meal, and when on the fourth 
day his boat was passing by the abode of a fakir lui or- 
dered a man to go to him and tell him that a certain 
man was very ill and that he wanted to eat food at 
his place. The fakir hearing tliis came near to the 
boat, and recognised the Naw§b, who looked ex- 
ceedingly pale He thought ‘‘once upon a time 
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Fort- 
Wiliam 
College 
dissolved 
in 1854. 


the Nawab oppressed me and now the time for re- 
taliation has Gome. I shall bring him up to Mirza- 
far ’’ But with joined palms he said “ I am arrang- 
ing the dinner quickly, so that you may continue 
your journey as soon as possible after partak- 
ing of it.” The Nawab was highly pleased with 
the courteous reception thus given him by the 
Fakir, and went to his house in great confidence. 
The fakir began to make arrang(*ments for the meal, 
l)ut in the meantime he had sent a secret message 
to an officer of Mirzafar reporting that the Nawab 
was fleeing and that he should lose no time in seiz- 
ing him. As soon as the officer got this informa- 
tion, he hastened to the fakir’s abode with a body 
of men, seized the Nawab and sent him to Murshi- 
dabad ” 

Fort William College with its glorious record 
of usefulness in various departments of knowledge 
— and with what particularly interests ourselves, 
its labours in the cause of Bengali prose literature 

I 
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gradually decayed in importance from the time of 
the foundation of Haileybury College in 1807, 
till its final extinction in 1854. 

The Bengali prose works written by various 
authors early in the 19th century, though occasion- 
ally encumbered with compound words and quaint 
and high flown style, often show great erudition, 
as the writers were all learned Pundits. They 
enriched the prose literature by translations either 
from English or from the Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian languages. These works were gene- 
rally compiled with great care ; and considerirlg 
the disadvantages from which the early labourers 
in any field must always suffer, we may excuse 
many of their inevitable short-comings. Perso- 
nally, we have hitherto neglected the literature 
of this period being repelled, on the one hand, by the 
quaint bombastic style of our learned countrymen, 
and by the errors in idiom, on the other, into which 
European writers of Bengali have so frequently 
fallen. But this was an age in which Bengali prose 
had been taken up in earnest by men who spared 
no pains to contribute to its development ; and 
there is surely much in these writings which will 
repay careful perusal by the writers of Bengal, 
at the present day. 


o 

(c) The Rev, K. M. Baner]l and other authors who 
followed in the wake of European writers. A 
list of their publications. 

Foremost amongst those who laboured in the 
field of Bengali prose under the influence of Eng- 
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lish education and tlu* missionaries, was, the Rev. 
K. M. Banerji. 


K. IVl. 
BAner}i. 


Born in 1813 at Calcutta, this scholar was train- 
ed in the Hindu College and was one of the most 
diligent pupils and admirers of Dr. Razario whose 
influence upon “Young Bengar' was unbounded 
in his time. His pupils w^ere imbued with Euro^ 
pean tastes, and though many of them rose to great 
eminence in later times, nearly all of them despised 
the orthodox religion and by their unrestrained con- 
duct created great alarm in the minds of the Hindus. 
The comrades of Mr. Krisha Mohana Banerji, in 
the enthusiasm of their reformation, used to throw 
bones and meat into the neighbouring houses, and 
then cry out that it was beef which they had deli- 
berately thrown there to pollute th^ homes of their 
Hindu friends. Krifha Mohana in his, youth was 
unsparing in his abuse of those who happened to 
hold a different view from hhnself in matters of 
religion and used to call the illustrious Rfidhs 
Kanta Deva, who was one of the leaders of the 
orthodox community, by the name of Gadha Kanta, 
the word ^ gadha ’ meaning an ass. 


Kri9na Mohana embraced Christianity in 1832, 
and after the hey-day of his youth had pass- 
ed, was held in high esteem by Europeans as well 
as by our countrymen for the soundness of his 
views, his great scholarship and his coolness of 
temper. 

His Eiicy- work in Bengali was the Vidjya Kalpa 

or Encyclopsedea Bengalensis. It was start- 
eiisis. ed under the patronage of the Government in 1846, 
and dedicated by permission to the Governor- 
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General of India. Tlie following are some of the 
subjects which the Encyclopaedea was designed to 
embrace— 

(1) . Ancient History — Egypt, Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, India. Manners, Customs, opinions etc., of 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Hindus and other Asiatic nations. 

(2) . Modern History — of Europe, England, 
India, Bengal, America, etc. 

(3) . Science, Geography, Mathematics, Natur- 
al Philosophy, Astronomy, Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, etc. 

(4) . Biographies of eminent men,— politicians, 
scholars, etc., European and Asiatic, ancient and 
modern, more after the form of Cornelius Nepos, 
than the more elaborate work of Plutarch. 

(5) . Miscellaneous readings containing detach- 
ed pieces of various kinds adapted to the compre- 
hension of the people of Bengal. Anecdotes, 
orations, speeches, accounts of travels and voyages. 

Thirteen volumes of the projected Encyclo- 
p^edia came out, viz : — 

1. History of Rome Vol. I. 

2. Do. do. Vol. II. 

3. Geometry Vol. I. 

4. Do Vol. II. 

5. Miscellaneous extracts Vol. 1 . 

6. Do. do. Vol. II. 

7. Biography (containing the lives of Confu- 
cius, Plato, Alfred, and Vikramaditya). 

8 . History of Egypt. 

9. Geography. 



A list of 
publics- 
tions. 


Vocabulary 
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la. Moral tales. 

ri, Watt-s On The Mind VoL I. 

12. Do. do. Vol. II. 

13. Life of Galileo. 

The Encyclopaedea contains much useful infornyi- 
tion for the enlightenment of the Bengal public who 
had hitherto had no knowledge of the outside 
world, but it shows no original research in any field 
by the compiler, consisting, as it does, mainly of tran- 
slations from standard European writers. The VidyS 
Kalpa Druma by Dr. K. M. Banerji and the Fm- 
dhartha Samgraha by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra 
(started in .851) are two monuments of patient 
labour giving that up-to-date mforraation in Science 
and Art which was so essential for the dessimina- 
tion of useful knowledge amongst our countrymen 
in the earlier half of the 19th century.^ 

There was at tlie time quite a legion of Bengali 
works on the aforesaid lines, most of which have sunk 
into oblivion, after their brief day of usefulness in 
enlightening the masses of Bengal ; and we can 
only name some of them to show in what direction 
the wind blew in our literature. For the list furnish- 
ed below we have had to depend mainly upon the 
descriptive catalogue of Bengali books by the Rev. 
J. Long published in 1855. 

I. A Dictionary by Rama Kamala Sen (Grand 
father of the illustrious Ke^ava Chandra Sen) 
pp. 1534. A work of great research — the result 
of 15 years^ labour^ — a translation of Todd and 
Johnson containing the meanings in Bengali-of 
5800 English words — a perfect chaos of materials 
for future lexicographers and a work of great 
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industry with Radha Kama's famous ^avda Kalpa 
Druma." The price of the book was Rs. 50 per 
copy. 

2. ^avda Sindhu — translation of the Amara 
Ko§a in Bengali by Pitamvar Mukerjee of Uttar- 
para, 1909. 

3. Rama Kiaana's vocabulary— English, Latiii 
and Bengali, 1821. 

4. Anglo Bengali Dictionary by Tara Chand 
(75,000 words). Price Rs. 6. 

5. Dictionary by Jaya Gopala. 

6. Do. by Laksmi Narayana. 

7. ^avda Kalpa Tarangini by Jagannath 
Mallik. 

These three works, all published in 1838, give 
suitable Bengali substitutes for the Persian terms 
prevalent in courts, 

8. Dictionary by Jaya NarSyaha farina, 
(16,000 words), 1838, 

9. Ratna Haidar's Vangabhidhana(6324 words) 
1839. 

lu. Anglo Bengali Dictionary by Radhanath 
De & Co. A vocabulary giving the meaning of 
words relating to Grammar, Heaven, Earth, the 
Body, Natural Objects, Apparel, Minerals, and 
Agriculture, 1850. 

II. Parasikabhidhana or Persian and Bengali 
Dictionary by Jaya Gopala, 1840 contains about 
2500 Persian words arranged alphabetically with 
the Bengali meanings* 
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History. 
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12. Gangs Kifore Bhaitacharyya’s VySkaraAa. 

13. A Bengali translation of the Mugdhavodha 
by Mathura Mohana Dutta of Chinsura, 1819. 

14. Bha9S Vyakaraha, 1823. 

15. Rama Mohana Ray’s Vyakaraha, 1833. 

16. Vraja Kigore’s Bengali Grammar, 1845. 

17. Bhagavana Chandra’s Bengali Grammar, 
1845, 

18. Sanskrii Grammar in Bengali by Deven»- 
dra Nath Tagore, 1845. I “ Extends to Pro- 
nouns — gives the rules of Sandhi and the declensi- 
ons written after the European system of Philo- 
logy, — simple, well illustrated by examples,” pub- 
lished by the Tatta Vodhini Sabha. 

^9- Charafta’s Anglo Bengali Grammar, 

page^ 4o8“the most elaborate grammar that had 
appeared up to that time. Government patronised’ 
it libelrally taking 100 copies at Rs. 10 per copy ; — 
co|j[tains much information on the prosody of 
Bicngali’poetry. 


20. History of India by.Govinda Chandra Sen, 
1836. 

21. History of Bengal — a translation of Marsh- 
man’s history, pages 337, 1840. 

22. Vangala Itihasa by I^'hvara Chandra VidyS- 
sagara from the battle of Plassey down to Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, 1849. 

23. History of the Punjab by Raja Ndrayaoa 
Banerji, pages 194, gives much information roji- 
pecting the Punjab, Kafmir, -Kabul, Kandahar and 
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the country of the 5hikh‘3, derived fr<>.m the 
Xarangini, Ain-Akvari, Seyar Mutfikharirn, Prinsep's 
Life of Ranjit Singh, Lawrence’s adventure in 
the Pun jab and MacGregor’s ^ikhs. 

24. Rome Puravritta by K. M. Ranerji, pages 
6ro. 

23. Bharatvaraer Itihasa by Vaidya Nath Baner- 
ji. Two volumes, pages 352, 1848. Compiled 
from Manu, Yajnavalka, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata, the Rajavali, Book’s Gazetteer, Marsh- 
man’s History of Bengal, etc. One object of this 
book was to oppose the views given in Marshman’s 
India which the author thinks are too much against 
the Brahmins and in favour of Christianity. The 
books treats of the Chronology of ancient Hindu 
King’s, their residences, mode of government, origin 
of caste and other matters; — a defence of Hindu 
character. 

26. Bharatvaraer Itihasa by Gopala Lai Mitra, 
pages 201, 1840. 

27. Rajavali by ^yama Dhana Mukerjec, 
1845. 


28. Life of Bhavani Charana, “editor of the Biography. 
Chandrika and the great leader of the Pro-suttee 
party.” “ A curious piece of biography ” I find the 
following notice of the subject of this memoir in 
John .Clark Marshman’s History of Qrirampur Mis- 
sion. In 1821 a native newspaper was started 
in Caloutta which maintained great influence in 
native circles for many years. It was designated 
the Chandrika, and was edited by Bhavapi ChafAAa, 
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a Brahmin of great intelligence and considerable 
learning, though no Pundit, remarkable for his tact 
and energy which gave him great ascendency 
among his fellow countrymen. The journal was 
intended to check the liberal tendencies of the 
age, and it soon became the organ of the orthodox 
Hindus. During the life of its able and astute 
editor, it was considered the great bulwork of the 
current superstitions. Its success was owing not 
only to the popularity of the opinions which it 
advocated, but also to the charm of pure and 
simple style. 

29. Satya Itihasa, pages 239, 1830. Sketches 
of Semiramies, Sesostris, Homer, Lycurgus, So- 
crates, Demosthenes and Alexander. 

30. Jivana Charita by Ifvara Chandra ^armfi, 
1849. Lives of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Hers- 
chell, Grotius, Linoeus, Duval, 1 'homas Jenkins, 
S. W. Jones. 


31. Ajnana Timira Nagaka, 1838. By 

IVloral talaa Nath Acharyya of Kanchanpara. 

and other 

subjects. .32. Pragasti Prakagika, 1842. By Kri^ha Lai 
Deb, compiled from original Sanskrit of Vararuchi of 
he Court of Vikramaditya ; gives rules according to 
be ^astras for writing letters— the colour and size of 
he paper, the titles of letters and mode of address. 
>ome curious things are to be found in this work, 
uch as, — a person is to write to a young girl in red 
»aper with red ink, to a great man in gold-coloured 
etters, to a man of middle rank in silver, to a 


♦ Vol. 11 , p. 241 . 
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commen. man on copper or tin coloured paper, 
before marriage on vermilion ; a letter to a great 
man is to be six finger-breadths long, to a person 
of middle class 1 8 inches ; receiving a letter from 
a Raja or Guru it is to be laid on the head, from a 
friend on the forehead ; from a wife on the breast. 

33. Jnana Kaumudi, on letter-writing by Rame- 
^vara Banerjee of Gopalapur. 

34. Lipi Mala by Rama Rama vasii, 1802. 


34. Pa^vavali (Animal biography) by R. C. 
Mitra. 

35. Pakhi Vivarana — on birds, by R. C. Mitra, 
pages 660, 1834. 

36. Padartha Vidya by P. C. Mitra, 1847. 

37. Vividha Patha— Miscellaneous readings, 
1847. 

38. Patradhara by Jaya (iopala Tarkalankara, 
1821. 

39. Vanara9taka, 1834. By Raja Kali Kissen. 
A man disguised as a male-ape questions Raja 
V'ikramaditya. 

40. Strj ^ik^a Vifayaka (on female education) 
by Goura Mohana De, 1818, gives evidence in simple 
language in favour of the education of Hindu 
woman “ from the examples of illustrious ones both 
ancient and modern and particularly of Indian 
females, such as Rukmini, Khana, V'^idyalankar (?) 
who gave lectures at Benares on the ^astras. Sun- 
darl of Faridpur skilled in Logic, Ahalya Va*i who 
conversed in Sanskrit and erected many buildings. 
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41. Strl Durachara— a reply to the above in the 
language of fierce ire published in 1840. 

42. Hita Katha— 100 ethical stories by Raja 
Ki^ore of Pulasati. 

43. Jnana Pradipa — moral tales by Gauri 
^ankara Bhattacharyya, 1848. 

44. Jnana Ratna — selection of morals by 
Prema Chand Ray, 1842, gives tales and anecdotes 
to illustrate the following subject : — Duty to 
parents and teachers — Knowledge and folly. 

45. Jnana Chandrika — selection of ethical 
pieces, 1838, by Gopala Mitra. 

46. Niti Katha — Moral tales by Rama Kamala 
Sen, prepared at the suggestion of a Revd. gentle- 
man who was the father of a late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

47. Manoranjana Itihasa by Tara Chand Datta, 
1819. The school-book Society alone -had sold 
18,000 copies^’ of the book before 1854. The 
writer was in the employment of the late Captain 
Stewart of Burdwan. 


48. Raja Kali Kissen's — “ A lithography of an 
Orrery, 1826. 

49. Geography and eclipses by the same au- 
thor, in 1836. 


Geography. 


50. Elementary Geography published by the 
Tatta Vodhini Sabha, 1840. 


51. Bhugola by K9e,tra Mohana Datta, 1840. 

52. Geography bf Asia and Europe by the 
Rev. K. M. Banerji, i848» 
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53. Sandegavali — (Indian Gazetteer), pages 
346, by Rama Narsinha Gho^a. 

54. Map of the world — the first specimen of a 
map engraved in Bengali, — executed by a Bengalee 
Ka9i Natha under the superintendence of C. Mon- 
tague, 1821. 


55. Geometry by K. M. Banerjee, 1846. Ocometry. 

56. Bhuvaua Parimaha Vidya (Land survey- 
ing) by Vraja Mohana, 1846. 


57. Chittotkarsa Vidhana — a philosophical work Mjgcella- 
by the Rev. K. M. Banerji, pages 600 in two neous. 
volumes, 1849-50. 

58, Phrenology by Radha Vallaba Da^, 1850. 


59. Bramly Vaktrita or Dr. Bramly’s speeches 
by Udaya Charana Adhya, 1836. 

60. Atma Rak§a by Raja Kri9ha Mukherjee. 
Compiled from Nidana, 1849. 

61. Dravya Guha by I^vara Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya, 1835. 

62. Ausadha Kalapavali by Madhu Sudana 
Gupta, 1849, pages 244. 

63. JalaChikitsa (water cure) by Prema Chand 
Chaudhuri, 1850. The writer professes having 
experienced wonderful benefits from Hydropathy ; 
he points out its advantages to others in the various 
uses of water applied internally and externally to 
different parts of the body for costiveness, fever, 
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rbeumati^sm, measles, small-pox, dysentery, etc. He 
fortifies his arguments by quotations from the 
Hindu medical ^astras. 


1. Dikdaryana by ^riramaporc Missionaries, 
1818. 

2. Gospel Magazines, 1823. 

3. Brahmanical Magazine by Rama Mohana 
Ray, 1821. 

4. ^astra Praka^a, 1851. 

5- Jnanodaya by R. C. Mitter, 1831. 

6. Vijnana Sevadhi by Ganga Charana Sen, 
1832. 

7. Jnana Siadhu Taranga by Kasika MalHck, 
1832. 

8. Four-anna Magazine, 1833. 

9. Vidya Sara Saihgraha, 1834. 

10. Vidya Daryanaby Ak^aya Kumara Datla, 
‘^ 34 - 

1 1 Vidya Daryana by Prasanna Kumara Gho§e. 

12. Kauslabha Kiranaby Raja Narayana Mitra, 
1846. 

13. Jagatvandhu Patrika edited by the students 
of the Hindu College, 1846. 

14. Satya Sancharinl by ^yama Charna Bose, 
1846. 

15. The Kayastha Kiraha, 1846. It gives trans* 
lations from the Puraftas and advocates the claim^i 
of Kayasibas to wear the Brahmanical thread* 
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16. The Durjana Daniaoa Navami by Thakur 
Das Bose, (Tri-monthly), 1846 ; — opposed Young 
Bengal, defended idolatry, had as its symbol the 
picture of a cross fastened by a charm to signify 
that it would restrain Christian influence. 

17. Hindu Dharma Chandrodaya by Hari 
Narayaha Gosvami. 

1 8. Jnana Sancbarini — organ of the orthodox 
community, 1847. 

19. The Kavya Ratnakara, edited by the stu- 
dents of the Hindu College, 1847. 

20. Muktavali by Kali Kanta Bhattacharyya. 
Commenced at the instigation of Raja Narayan of 
Andul, opposed the right of Kayasthas to wear the 
Rrahnianical thread, 1848. 

31 . Bliakti Suchaka by Rama Nidhi, 1848. 

32 . Rasa Ratnakara by Jadu Natha Pal, 1849. 

23. Satjnana Ranjana by Govinda Chandra 
Gupta, 1849. 

24. Duraviksanika by Dvarika Natha Mazum- 
der, 1850. 

25. Dharma Marma Praka^ika from Konna- 
gar, 1850. 

t. Bengal Gazette by Gangadhar Bhatta- News 
charyya, 1816. papers. 

2. The ^ri Ramapore Darpaha, 1818. 

3. The Kaumudi, edited by Rama Mohana Ray 
and Bhavani Banerjee, 1819. 

4. Chandrikfr by Bhavani Charan, 1822. It 
was for many years the native ‘‘Times of Calcutta/^ 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards heaven 
and his eyes shedding tears 

His followers, who inspite of their earnest 
entreaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at the separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, like a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by ; but when he spoke, the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
they saw his face glow’ with a celestial light, which 
IS a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to one, who, in a pure heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of the meeting of 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came 
back to Purl, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the veteran Vasu- 
deva said My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in gre^t joy carrying a 
Hag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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24. Bharata Vandhii by^yama Chara^a Baner- 
jee, 1841. 

25. Ni^akara by Niiamvara Das, 1841. 

26. The Bhringa Data by Nllakamala Das. 

27. Raja Rani by Ganga Narayaha Bose, 1844. 

28. Jayada Dipaka by Maulvi Ali, 1846. 

29. The Marttanda, 1846. 

30- The Jnana Darpana by Uma Kanta Bhatta- 
(haryya, 1846. 

31. The Pasandakirafia by I^vara Chandra 
Gupta, 1846. 

32. Rungpur Varttavaha by Nila Ratan Mu- 
kherjee, 1847. 

33. Jnana Sancharini from Kanchdapada, 1847. 

34. Sudhi Ranjana by Igvara Chandra Gupta, 
1847. 

35. Akkaia Gudum by Vraja Natha. 1847. 

36. The Dikvijaya by Dwaraka Natha Mukher- 
jee, 1847. 

37. Jnananjana by Chaitanya Charafta Adhiksri, 
1847. 

38. Sujana Vandhu by Nivarafta Chandra De, 
1847. 

39. The Manoranjana by G. C. De, 1847. 

40. The Jnana Rstnakara by Vigvamvara 
Gho9e, 1848, 

41. Dinamaftl (scandalous), 1848. 

42. The Ratna Varjafia by Madhava Chandra 
Gho^e of Bhovvanipur, 1848. 
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The growth 
of the 
modern 
literature* 


43* Rasa Sggara by Rgnia Gopala Banerjee of 
Kidderpore, 1848. 

44. The Arufiodaya by Panchanana Banerjee, 

1848. 

45. Rasa Mudgara — advocated Hinduism, by 
Kfetra Mohona Banerjee 1849. 

46. The Mahajana Darpafta by Jaya Kali Basu, 

1849, 

47. The Satya Dharma Praka^^ka — an organ 
of the Karta-bhajas. 

{ 48. Varafiafi Chandrodaya. 

49. The Bhairavananda, 1849, — both edited by 
Uma ^ankar Bhattacharyya, a blind scholar who 
helped Raja Jaya Narayaha in his translation of 
Ka?i Khanda. 

50. Vardhamana Chandrodaya by Rama 
Tarana Bhattacharyya, 1850. 

51. Vardhamana Samvada, 1850. 


111. General remarks chiefly indicating the 
characteristics of the new age and its 
contrast with the earlier one. 

These are some of the products of the literary 
labours of our countrymen in tlie vernacular tongue 
under the intellectual stimulus of the first contact 
with Europe. They continued the work with an 
ardour which has grown without intermission, and 
our present day literature is the richest among the 
vernaculars of India in quality and in its many-sided 
activity* The lists I furnish embrace the literature 
of a period ending 1850, but it is only at and affer 
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the middle of the 19th century that we can see 
the full harvest grown from the seeds sown at the 
beginning. The works on various subjects written 
in Bengali after the model of luiropean works 
abound like “leaves by the streams of Vallom- 
brosa,” and it will be a hard task for the historian 
of the present epoch of our literature to make his 
selection from amongst the very considerable 
materials which will be at his command. 

Bengali literature, previous to the advent of the 
Europeans on the field, was mainly in the hands of 
the Vai^navas and ^aktas. The songs of Kri^ha 
Kamala who belonged to the foimer and of Rama 
Pra‘''ada who belonged to the latter sect, are the last 
great utterances of the two cults, the echoes of 
which will ring in the ear of future generations of 
Bengalis for ages to come. The yatrawalas^ 
kaviwalas, and panchalikars drew profusely Irom 
the vast resources of our past lore, and having put 
the old sentiments in modern garb appealed to our 
masses. But with these people the last echoes of 
our past literature have nearly died out. There 
are still kirtanas^ kathakatas and yatras^ but they 
no longer contribute to the rich literature of the 
past. d"hey only recite what the old masters have 
sung or said, and are mere relics of institutions 
which were once a living forc(‘ in the country. 

The old literature of Bengal was a truly repre- 
sentative literature; Bharata Chandra^s writings and 
Alaol’s style, though so arlilicial and loaded with 
classical figures, were yet accessible to the 
masses of Bengal. The literature of the Bengalis 
belonged essentially to them all, — not to the literate 
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merely, but to the whole race. For hundreds of 
years its ideas had been made familiar to the 
wliole country by innumerable ways and means. 
The whole race had assimilated these sentiments 
which found expression in their literature ; and 
even the finished expressions, and the highly 
coloured metaphors that had characterised the 
productions of latter-day Sanskritic Bengali were 
not unintelligible to the people. The best evidence 
of this statement will be found in the fact that 
very low classes of men and even those who are 
thoroughly illiteiate, have preserved up to the 
present, works like the Padmavat which are still 
being printed for them. This shows great advance- 
ment on the part of the people in mai^tering 
a highly wrought literary style, and the past litera- 
ture of Bengal was the medium through which the 
words of her poets and scholars were communicated 
to the lowly, the humble and the poor, who, often 
without knowing the alphabet, could understand 
the most difficult points in the Hindu philosophy 
or poetry under the educative influences of their 
own heredity and environment. 

But towards the end of the i8th century the 
Vai^navas and the ^aktas were practically driven 
out of the field. Our vernacular literature 
passed into the hands of Europeans ; and they 
trained a class of people to write manuals and 
school books after the manner of their own standard 
works, Mr. Wilkins trained Pancbanana KarmakSra 
in the art of punch-cutting, but this was not all : 
it was the Europeans atid chiefly the missionaries 
‘ who trained the Pundits to write Bengali, — not 
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asi they would have it, but as their European masters 
wanted it. 

The Vai^navas and the ^aktas, who had hitherto 
been at the helm of our literature, inspite of their 
occasional indulgence in ornamental style, always 
meant their works for readers who would under- 
stand them. But the great Sanskrit scholars, the 
Bhatta chary yas, as the Tol pundits were called, had 
hitherto nothing to do with vernacular literature. 

They were now considered fit to write in the 
vernacular tongue on account of their proficiency 
in Sanskrit. Their classical accomplishments, how- 
ever, proved an utter disqualification for the purpose. 

We have seen that the specimens of early 
Bengali prose that have come down to us were 
all written in simple language. They were generally 
used for the interpretation of the doctrines of 
particular creeds or of Sanskrit texts. So the 
writers found it expedient to adopt popular 
language. 

But the Bhattacharyyas not accustomed to write 

The 

Bengali showed the defects and faults of untrained BhattS- 
hands. They affected a pedantic style which chiryyas 
sounded strange to the Bengali ear. In their 
efforts to display their great learning they wrote 
in a ridiculous style which was difficult not only 
to foreign people but also even to Bengalis them- 
selves. The pedantry of the old school of poetry, 
though sometimes carried to excess, had in it 
elements which suited the genius of our language. 

It was absurd in some places, but it was a natural 
though a peculiar growth. The pedantry of the 
Bhattftcharyyas on the other hand — th^ vollies of 
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high sounding compounds that they poured out-^ 
were unbearable in our language. It was as 
if giants had been let loose ; and the artistically 
decorated gardens, into which they had found entry, 
could ill bear their heavy and unwieldy tread, 
^of \*llre?r * We quote here a few specimens of their style. The 
style. great Pundit Mrityunjaya of the Fort William 
College, whom Dr. Marshman compared to Johnson 
in all respects, wrote in his Pravodha Chandrika. 

I* 

In a translation of the Government Regulations 
and Laws entitled the Adalata Timira Na^ana, by 
one Rama MohanaRay (he could not have possibly 
been the illustrious Rama Mohana Roy) printed in 
1828, we (ind a preliminary prayer in prose, ad- 
dressed to God as follows : — 


*“The Malaya bree/c, resounding with the warbles ul the 
cuckoo, IS becoming drenched with the transparent particles of the 
over -flowing sprays of water.” 

f“ To him who is the cause of the creation, of the preservation 
and of the final dissolution of the universe which occurs again 
and again in cycles — who is beyond all comprehension and 
whom no language can express,— no thought however subtle 
can reach, — to Him who is the saviour of all men, ground down 
and distressed by Providential and physical and othei evils, who is 
mercy itself and the one great equitable Judge of the deeds 
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AH this is a single sentence, which moreover 
is not yet complete ; it appears like some monstrous 
sea-reptile coiling into a thousand folds and drag- 
ging itself to an appalling length. 

The author of “ Praphulla Jnananetra’* is l^ana 
chandra Banerjee This writer grievously errs in 
every sentence in spelling, yet poses as a great and 
erudite scholar. His address to Hare Krisna Addy 
in the dedication shows that, however inferior may 
be his qualifications, he desires to surprise the 
readers by his pedantry. 

f5% 

(which means, — ' being enabled to cross the illimit- 
able and the deep sea of ignorance by the boat 
of thine help).' 


virtuous or otherwise of men, of the oviparous, auquatic, and 
amphibious animals, of worms and birds, —to Him who is the 
great lawmaker of the universe, who for the good of the world 
created the moving celestial bodies — the sun, the moon and 
the innumerable stars, who observes all, and on)/ a glimpse of 
whose attributes is obtained by our perception of sight, hearing 
et(\,— after offering numberless salutations to that great Master 
of the universe, next with humility and respect do I approach 
the benevolent judges of right and wrong with the prayer that—,’'' 


Praphuila 

JnSna- 

netra- 
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Sarvimoda In “ Sarvamoda Tarangini ” written in 1850, — 
Tarangini. ^ vvork expounding theistic principles, we find 


Represent 

tative 

character 

lost 


The whole literature ot the period aboundh 
with^such absurd instances of pedantry. I hey are 
specimens of composition by untrained hands. 
Those who were the natural leaders, so long ac- 
knowledged to be the masters of the vernacular 
style of composition, — at whose hands and by whose 
disinterested and self sacrificing labour Bengali 
literature had flourished and attained distinction, — 
the Vai?nava and ^akta writers were ousted from 
the field, and in their place the Tol pundits, who 
knew nothing of our past literature, whose study was 
confined to Sanskrit, wx're called in to write Bengali 
books ; the result was that their unwieldy style 
and its uncouth form struck a discordant note to 
^e spirit of our language. Besides, the subject- 
matter which they chose was all upon the model of 
European books. This naturally failed to appeal 
to our masses unacquainted with the new spirit 
which was inspiring the authors of our modern 
prose. Modern literature thus lost that represen- 
tative character which ihe yellow leaves of the 
old Mss. had so pre-eminently possessed. A 
foreign plant was, as it were, engrafted on an 
old tree ^nd it required years for the graft to grow 
and become a true and living branch of our 
literature. 


and the The old school had been a homogeneous crea- 
brokea. of Vidygpati, who 
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died 400 years ago, in Bharata Chandra who lived 
250 ytar> aftt”*. The choes of Chandi Das's songs, 
sung 500 years ago» were traceable in the lays of 
the modern kavnvnla ; and the joys and sorrows, 
pain and pleasures, embodied in the Bengali litera- 
ture extenJing over a period of 700 years worked 
in the minds of the wliole Bengali race and found 
a ready response from every soul. The niceties 
and even the pedantry of our past literature proved 
no barrier, as I have said, to our masses in enjoying 
the pioductiuns ol the artificial school of poetry 
which gn w up under circumstances natural to the 
soil. But now the link w^as suddenly snapped. 

Our old literature was, as it were, walled up, and 
a new one substituted which the people found 
inaccessible to them, and thus Bengalis ceased for 
half a century to understand the written Bengali of 
this age, — a time required by the masses to train 
themselves up to the new style and to the new sub- 
ject matter. Even now the works of some of our best 
modern poets, wrought in the simplest of terms, 
seem unintelligble to a large section of the people, 
because of the Europ(’a:i ideas in them with which 
they are not familiar ; and yet these readers can scale 
all the heights of the mystic metaphors of Bharata 
Chandra and Alaol. 

Persian .scholars no less than Sanskrit-knowing ^ 

^ Admixture 

pundits contributed their share towards making the of Persian, 
style of modern prose in its early stages, cumber- 
some and corrupt to a degree . and we have found 
such specimens of writing in Rama Rama Vasu’s 
Pratapaditya printed at ^rlramapore Press in 1800 
A D. Lipimala or model letters by this author 



Lipimali. 


The 

colloquial 
style 
favoured 
by the 
Europeans. 
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shows a style which was in current use in the 
country for long years. The epistles on mercan- 
tile and state affairs show a greater preponderance 
of Persian words, whereas the correspondence of a 
domestic and personal nature and those on religi- 
ous subjects were generally free from such admix- 
ture. The addresses to high personages contained 
stereotyped sentences which were full of corrupt 
Sanskrit words. The form seems to have come 
down from a very remote age. ffere is a curious 
specimen of the usual form of one Raja addressing 
another. We take the (‘xtract from the Lipimala. 

C®lT3'’tT5I 

»TT^J f%f*t c®r»n 1” 

When Bengali literature had been thus placed 
in inexpert hands and committed to pedantic 
follies from which there seemed no way of its 
resuscitation, the European writers of Bengali cut a 
new channel of their own and made the style of 
vernacular prose flow into it ; it was thus saved 
from the mazy and intricate paths of involved 
sentences and compound words in which it had 
entangled itself. The European writers naturally 
chose simple and short sentences and colloquial 
words and obliged the pundits to write in a 
similar style. However higli a pundit might soar 
in the atmosphere of classical learning, he certainly 
knew the colloquial dialect of his country, though 
he had hitherto treated it with great contempt 
and had never thought of adopting it as a 
medium for literary composition. We find Dr, 
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Carey employing Pundits to write a portion of 
his colloquies in Bengali, and even Mrityunjaya, the 
great scholar was made to introduce a colloquial 
style into his Pravodha Chandrika. Side by 
side with his 

we find : — 

C^’nfs * * * ffesfi 

^ c^F fi5c^, ^1 5Ff?[n, 

f'F ’8rc?r *itl, c?<r cirf^ 

^Ur f*lil ssf , 'Q'5 fif^l '51?t3 ^ 

flil *11, ; 

0*1*1 sitrncsi %w *ii, c^*{f^ fiyRi 

C®T5i1, Itci? I ^ «li\e I '»n9 

sir'^c’tir «tTr*Fi:«, ^1^115 1 ” 


The great Pundit Mrityunjaya, who could dis- 
course on all the six systems of Hindu philosophy, 
would hardly have condescended to adopt the des- 
pised patois of the country and choose such an 
humble subject for treatment, had it not been set 

* The mistresb of the house said ‘ Is molasses the only thing 
required for cooking There is no oil, no salt, no rice, no vegetable 
of any kind the fuel is wet What about the spices My son’s 
wife is out of health and cannot work. Who will grind the 
spices and who prepare the vegetables ? Her Lord said, * Look 
closely ; is nothing available in the house ? See, woman, if you 
can find out some refuse rice and make cakes with it. We shall 
take them with molasses.’ The mistress said, ‘Indeed, is the 
preparation of cakes so simple then ® They say that the making 
of cakes is like putting gum in the hands, if once it sticks, it takes 
a good deal of time to clean it off Cake preparation takes much 
time and is full of trouble. You never cooked anything in your 
life, husband, therefore you speak so foolishly. Had you had an 
ordinary woman for your wife you would by this time, no doubti 
have had much bitter experience.’ ” 

116 
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on him as a task by the European masters of Fort 
William College, 


The Euro- 
pean’s 
Bengali. 


It was unavoidable that European's writing in 
Bengali would now and then commit mistakes of 
idiom. Instances of translating ‘ 
as ^the flying journey of Gopala ’ and 

as ‘ did not shed its seeds’ or ^ bad hu- 
mours of the body ’ as and similar 

writings which would amuse every Bengali, abound 
in the prose writings of the foreign scholars ; and if 
they had had occasion to cultivate our language 
with the earnestness with which we are acquiring 
English, it is certain that we should have had as 
ample materials at our command to amuse our- 
selves as the ridiculers of “ Babu English” have 
at theirs. 


Errors in 
Iftloms. 


We find in the Sarasarhgiaha by the Rev. 
Yates D. D, a very good scholar of Bengali, such 
lines as " 

The writer confounds with in the last 

line. In a Bengali vocabulary the difference in 
meaning of the two words is not indicated ; and it 
is only to be known by a mastery of the idiom, 
hence this writer fell into such an error. 

In a grammar of the Bengali language by the 
Rev. J. Keith, we find the following curious speci- 
men : — 






'eiTOI 
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In Satguna O Viryyer Itiliasa written in 1829 
by a ^rirampur missionary, we come across the 
following sentences on the title page 

m\ i 

^ 'Q I 

But inspite of these unavoidable defects met with 
now and then in the use of Bengali idioms, the 
vernacular style of the foreign writers commended 
itself generally for its simplicity, closeness of argu- 
ment, and directness as contrasted with the high 
flown unmeaning jargons of scholarly pedants ; and 
the latter had gradually to adopt the simpler style 
of the European which erred occasionally in idiom, 
but was, generally speaking, conect and elegant. 

The indirect beiieht derived from the writing 
of vernacular works by Europeans was great, for 
they controlled Bengali prose , and though it was 
taken out of the hands of the Vai?navas and the 
^aktas, it came once more to competent hands, 
who made it a vehicle of thought and not a show 
thing to be admired for artistic excellence or 
rendered too abstruse for popular understanding by 
pedantic follies. 


General 
excellence 
of style. 


Indirect 

benefit. 


Europeans ceased to take the great interest in 
the vernacular literature as they had done in 
the first half of the iglh century, only when the 
native hand grew sufficiently strong to take up the 
work in right earnest, and this our country men ere 
long did, even beyond all expectations of their 
friendly patrons. 

The great zeal of the European writers of Scloittific 
Bengali prose is evidenced by the fact that Mr. *caUerms!' 
Felix Carey coiried scientific and technical terms 



Bookd in 
colloquli 
style. ' 


The ablest 
satire of 
the time. 
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for writing on those subjects in Bengali. How far 
he succeeded in his attempt is not the question, 
but it shows the ardour of his soul in attempting 
to bring the vernacular language of Bengal up to 
the standard of the advanced languages of the 
world. In the descriptive catalogue of Bengali 
by the Rev. J. Long, we find the following reference 
to this fact, — “ Goldsmith^s History of England 
(Bengali translation of) came out in 1819. Pages 
412, by Felix Carey, an able Bengali scholar, 
the history closes with the peace of Amiens in 
1802. A useful glossary of technical and difficult 
words was appended, though some names are ren- 
dered curiously. Admiral of the Blue isC Nilpata- 
ksdhyernava, Whig is Svatantra Pak^apati.'^ 
Hadavali or Anatomy by Carey. The glossary 
of the technical terms by the translator Felix Carey, 
a good Bengali scholar, is of use to translators.’^ 

Under European influence a taste for writing 
in the colloquial language came into considerable 
favour; and writings like Alaler Gharer Dulala and 
Hutum Pechar Naksa, which are usually supposed to 
be our first attempts at witty writing in the collo- 
quial dialect, were preceded and anticipated in style 
by numerous works which served as models to Tek 
Chfind Thakur and Kali Prasanna Simha in later 
times. Some of these earlier works reached a 
high level of success and were very popular at one 
time. Nowhere in the whole range of colloquial 
literature of this epoch, do we find a better sample 
of style or display of naive humour, and of scath- 
ing satire than in the Nava Babu Vilasa or sketch 
of a modern Babu by Pramatha Nath ^arma, pub- 
lished in 1823. The Rev. J. Long in 1855 wrote 
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of this book as “ one of the ablest satires of the 
Calcutta Babu as he was thirty years ago. New 
editions of the work are constantly issuing from 
the press. The Babu is depicted as germinating, 
blossoming in flower, in fruit. The Babu under 
Guru Maha^aya, under the Munsi, devoted to 
licentiousness and his lament for past folly. It 
is a kind of Hogarth’s Rake’s Prayers.” The book 
was analysed at length in the Quarterly Friend 
of India, 1826. 

I quote below an extract from this book. There 
is no need for any comment on the corrupt taste 
which prevails in it — which was the vice of the 
age and the spirit of the time. 

* Then came dancing girls — three or four 
parties of them — a glorious band, — those who 
generally appear in the toremost row of a marriage 
procession and, riding on Taktaiama (a state palkee\ 
dance to the admiration of the on-lookers. When 
all had joined the party, the Babu with his Chadar 
on his neck, as a sign of humility, and with clasped 
palms, addressed Bakna Piary and other dancing 
girls, — ‘the best of their kind, reputed far and 
wide, and worshipped by the public, and said 

* “ «it?i 

aica, ^ 

^larn 

c*nrfa1 

^tfaai at^ 'etterra'® 'at^a ^rai- 

carni faai ai«ti aat^i faaia 

#'515^*1 f faca ajacaa aaiaataw caiartn 

arcn laH cKt^ a^ttwaf 1 cn^ aata 4*? nils aar 
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“ Be pleased now to take a bath/' The other ad- 
mirers of these fair creatures appeared on the scene 
and at the request of the Babu rubbed perfumes 
on their delicate persons, and with Kanchagolla (a 
rich pudding) cleaned their long black hair ; the 
servants wdth a feeling of great reverence took them 
to tanks, and in a sportive spirit poured water upon 
their heads, and then come the admirers who bath- 
ed them witli rose-water. At this stage the tailor 
came and produced a bundle of fine clothes. There 
were in the bundle beautiful vSadies made by the far- 
famed weavers of ^antipur, Amvika, Vadagachhi, 
Dacca, Chandrakona, Khasvagan and other places. 
Some of these fine stuffs had beautiful borders in 
imitation of Kashmir shawls, others with borders in 
which the figures of crabs were neatly woven with 
The recep« the threads, and others wheie the amulet was imita- 
These elegant borders were of different colours, 
girls. purple, blue and crimson. The Baranagar striped 
Sadies looked particularly gay. These clothes were 
distiibuted by the tailor among the worthy votaries 
of the terpsichorean art. Then in the pleasure 
garden the Babu and his friends seated them- 
selves ^ ,on costly seats with the accomplished 

Uffl, Bag'll, >21^ sitill 

J snrt*! 5Fr?r!:5i^ 1 

c’lt ^«rn?7 

JUfT ’nt’i 

awi a c«t«R ’3’i’p 

^ I 4«R m «lf^W 
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hirelings. The servants brought to them various 
kinds of sweetmeats, meat and wine in pro- 
fuse quantities, when a fool of an East Bengal 
Brahmin said that there should be separate seats 
at dinner. Hearing this the high priest of the 
Babu — the jewel of the forehead of all pandits — 
stepped forward and said ‘ O thou the most despised 
of all mortals, dost thou not know the sacred 
books, dunce and illiterate as thou art? This is a 
Bhairavi chakra (a circle of the Tantricks), 
as people of various castes are present here and 
women have joined us. In a Bhairavi chakra no 
caste distinction should be observed. You w^ant 
authority ! Here it is : — 

Recites a Sanskrit couplet here which 
means ; — 

‘ Those who join a Bhairavi chakra^ whatever 
caste they may belong to, should be considered for 
the time as the best of Brahmins. They should all 
drink wine, till they turn tipsy and reeling fall to the 
ground and rise to drink again. If they do so they 
shall be free from all future births and attain final 
emancipation ’ 

“ When authority had thus been quoted all were 
quite satisfied and the Hindus, Mahomedans and 


silt I ^<11— 

%i ^'51 < 15 : 


Upsetting 
of caste- 
rules In 
the Chakra, 
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women of ill fame sat together with a clear con- 
science, and began to eat various preparations of 
meat and other dainties with profuse quantity of 
wine.'' 

The Pundits took up Bengali prose under the 
direction of European writers of Bengali ; and 
under their direction also the former had to come 
down from high flown bombasts to colloquial sim- 
plicity. The best works produced by the Pandits 
during this epoch of our literature are charac- 
terised, on the one hand, by ascent to obscure 
heights and, on the other, by descent to slang ; — 
from the cloudy region of philosophical dissertations 
to the housewife’s harangue with her husband on 
the question of the preparation of cakes. There 
was no via media. When the theme soared high, 
it became mystic,— the phalanx of compound words 
scarcely left a loop-hole for the ordinary reader's 
understanding to penetrate into it ; but when it 
came down from these heights it grovelled in the 
mire of vulgarity ; street scenes were described in 
terse, forcible but exceedingly corrupt style ; all 
limits of decency were exceeded on, — coarse and 
flat jokes passed for humour, and the Bengali 
prose of the period presented a seriocomic aspect 
which puzzles us in its seriousness and almost 
repels when it tries to amuse. 

But the advent of the Pandits into the field of 
Bengali, though associated in the earlier stages of 
its modern prose with uncouth efforts verging on 

Babuvilas, Page 38. 
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the ridiculous, was not an unmixcd evil. Their 
productions materially aided the cause of Bengali 
style in the long run. d'he pundits had a perfect 
command over the Sanskrit vocabulary and Sans- 
krit grammar and aimed at a pure grammatical style 
which was gradually introduced into Bengali prose, 
mainly through their influence and by their writ- 
ings. Under the salutary control of the Fairopean 
scholars these were trained to urite in a 
simple style and they no longer despised the collo- 
quial dialect from which they gradually imported 
a large number of simple and elegant expressions 
into the written language Modern prose was 
developed both in purity ol style and in resources 
of words by the efforts of these scholarly writers, 
and abundant proofs of this are to be found in the 
standard works of the 19th century, written by 
them. In the prose works of I(;'vara Chandra 
Vidyasagara we have that crowning success in prose 
composition to attain which the pundits had been 
struggling for half a century. The high sounding 
compounds were reduced in his writings to simpler 
and more elegant forms, the coarse and the vulgar 
element was entirely eliminated ; and living at this 
distance of time, as we do, we cannot help being 
struck with the inimitable grace and purity of his 
style. He saved our prose alike from pedantry and 
vulgarity and adopted a golden mean which only 
a finished master of Sanskrit and gifted literature 
could have been capable of achieving. 

The printing of Bengali books was a costly 
affair in those days. We have seen that Dr. Carey 
calculated the cost of printing ten thousand copies 
of the Bengali New Testament at Rs. 43750, and 


The high 
price of 
printed 
books. 
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Journals 
odited by 
students. 


The 

excellence 
of the 
Hindu 
method in 
arithmetic* 


that even, at the wrong estimate of the cost of 
a punch as 5^. w^hereas it was really a guinea. 
Considering the enormous expenditure on printing 
as also the very limited sale of Bengali books, we 
should not be surprised at the high price set on 
many of the books of this period ; for instance 
Mitter’s Bengali Dictionary was published in 1801, 
“equal to an 8vo of 50 pages the price was 
Rs. 32. Tara Chand Chakravarty^s Anglo Bengali 
Dictionary ; pages 25, price Rs. 6. “ The original 

price of Krisna Chandra Charita by Rajiva Lochana 
Rs. 5 only for 120 pages. It barely paid its 
expenses then, so limited was the demand for Ben- 
gali books. 

The energetic devotion displayed in the cause ‘ 
of learning by the students of the Hindu College 
under the influence of Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
D’Rozario is evidenced in the list of Bengali news- 
papers and magazines of this period already given 
on a foregoing page. Along with a hundred 
other channels into which that energy flowed for 
promoting the cause of learning, no less than four 
journals (Nos. 13, 19 pp. 908-909 and Nos. 10 and 
17 p. 91 1,) were edited and conducted by the 
students of the Hindu College. 

It is curious to observe that when the English 
were introducing European educational methods 
into our schools, they were frequently struck with 
the excellence of the Hindu method of teaching 
already current in our Patha^filas, and this they 
freely admitted. An English writer in the London 
Asiatic journal, 1817, bestows a high panegyric on 
the arithmetical rules set to doggerel rhymes by 
^ubhanjeara who is said to have been “ the Cocker of 





KAI \ !n \M \ Ah )!| \\A K( A 

S] tri.iH) pilot- )j;ru)jlu'<l (or Mr. K;niiai,.iii<i;i C lialiDH t.' Iroin ilie oil paintir 
in r.rilisli Miiist inn. By kind priini>Moii i.i Mr. K. \. Cbat tarjei'. 
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Bengal/' These rules'’ wrote another Knglish re- 
viewer in the middle of the 19th century “ have been 
chanted for 150 years in 40,000 schools. Thus 
the Hindus took the lead in a practice which have 
been since introduced into our inlant schools." In 
the May-Gahita printed at ^rnamapore in 1817, the 
author, Mr. May, says ot the ^ubhankari Aryy§s 
in his pref ^e to the book : — “ It is remarkable that 
many coincidences may be traced between them 
and the most improved kind of arithmetical tables 
adopted in the schools in Britain on the new 
model." 


IV (a) r ance of the high spiritual ideal in 
I Society, and the advent of RajS Rama 

/ ' Roy. 

When Buddhism had sunk into tlepraved 
Tantrik rites, sophistry and atheism, the Hindu 
Society awaited but a touch from outsidt* for 
blossoming into that living faith which is so pre- 
eminently observed in the lives of Chaitanya and 
Nanaka. The Renaissance brought about bv the 
great ^ankara required only a touch with the faith 
of Islam to develop the creed of faith into the 
creed of love, which in the i6th century showed 
itself in the glories of renunciation and the spiri- 
tual ecstasies of so many ardent souls. SiiniUrly 
also when towards the end of the i8th centurv, 
the religion of the Hindus was more or less 1 educed 
to superstitious practices, and empty ceremonies, 
and ritual, Hindu society required only a touch 
from outside to be restored to a realisation of 
high spiritual truths. The Christian Missionaries 
awakened the spirit of research into religious truth 


A touch 
from out* 
5ide. 
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once more in the minds of our countrymen, who 
were never found slow to respond to a call for 
putting forth their best activity in the cause of 
religion. 

rhe simple ways taught by Chaitanya Deva, of 
reciting the name of God and of praying to Him 
in the spirit of true renunciation had gradually 
fallen into disfavour. Pompous processions and 
great festivities accompanied with dances of nauch 
girls and display and llourish ot materiallistic 
grandeur now attracted people to religion, which 
had, however, lost its serious character, and become 
a source of amusement to the vulgar. 1'he great 

Ostenta- devotees had already begun to realise the use- 

tiofi In . . 

religion. Icssness of a multiplicity of religious rites, and 
the vanity which in many cases prompted the 
ostentation of religious festivals in Bengal. Kaja 
Kama Kii^na expressed the idea in one of his songs 
that he would fling away his rosary into the waters 
of the Ganges as soon as true devotion for the 
divine Mother should dawn on his mind, — thus 
showing an utter disregard of formal observances 
in religion ; and Kama Prasada, already quoted on 
page 716, said of himself that he was a fool to 
worship an image of clay, v\hen his divine 
Mother was manifesting herself throughout the 
whole universe. He said how* foolish it w'as to 
kill goats before the image instead of sacrific- 
ing the passions — his real enemies, and that it was 
but so much energy wasted to visit the sacred 
shrines. If one^s mind is fixed on the lotus feet 
of the Mother, there he will feel all the sanctity 
ul the Ganges and of the holy cities of Benares 
and Gaya. 
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Violation of petty rules was regarded as a 
great sin in the code of the Brahmins. “ That 
infidel who has not cleansed his teeth before 
sunrise, has no right to worship (iod.”* “ One 

who takes Putika [Basella lucida on the twelfth 
day of a lunation is worse than a murderer of 
Brahmins.” “ One who takes a meal while touch- 
ing the seat with his feet is to be reckoned as a 
beef eater. ”t 

If one raises a cup of water with his left 
hand and drinks therefrom he commits the offence 
of him who drinks wine.”i 

These were some of the rules for tiu' guidance 
of a Hindu householder’s life. Murder, theft or 
perjury, thougli brought home to th(? guilty man 
by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss 
of caste, is visited in their society with no peculiar 
mark of infamy or disgrace A trifling present to 
the Brahmin commonly called Praya(,chitta, with 
the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are 
held as sufficient atonement for all those crimes , 
and the delinc|ucnt is at once freed from all tem- 
poral inconvenience as well as dread of future 
retribution 

5T »” 

Smriti. 

t Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s Bengali works edited by Raja 
Narayan Bose p 620 

I Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s Bengali works, publibhed from 
the Panmi Karyalaya, Allahabad, page 228. 

Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s Englibh works, published by Cri 
Kanta Roy vol I, p 203. 


Severe 
codes for 
petty 
offences. 
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The plant Tulasi is sacred with the Vai^navas 
and the Bel tree with the ^aivas. When regarded 
in the light of simple devotion and as possessed of 
emblematic significance, these plants have a charm 
for the Hindus which is indescribable. When the 
pious wife lights the evening lamp at the foot of 
the sacred Tulasi, the darkness of evening yields 
to that quiet light glittering through the leaves, 
and the vermillion-marked forehead bends low in 
the act of making obeisance to the deity whose 
symbol it is, the small scene breathes poetry to 
the soul w'hich feels in its presence as before some 
alter ; but when the atrocious Brahminic code 
lays down “the great sinner who seeing a 
tree ora tulasi plant does not instantly bow dowm, 
will be sent to hell and be afflicted with leprosy/’* 
— the poetry and spirituality of the whole 

vanishes, and our mind revolts against such ordin- 
ances and feels strongly against Brahminic tyranny. 
The horrid hook-swinging festivity called the 
Chadaka, the custom of throwing children to the 
Sagara, human saciifices offered to Kali and 
other atrocious ceremonies performed under the 
sanction and control of the Brahmii/s compelled 
our enlightened rulers to check them by enacting 
new laws, and if the missionaries were unsparing 
in their abuses of our religion and called us semi- 
barbarious, they were justified in their condemna- 
tion of the crimes that pervailed in the lower 
stratum of our society, 

« 

Skanda Purfiha. 
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The pure faith promulgated by Chaitanya was 
now giving its last flicker. In the lower order of the 
Vai§fiava community men and women mixed promis- 
cuously and, interpreting the emblematical religion 
in the light of gross sensualism, preached unres- 
trained licentiousness ; and the cries of those who 
were forcibly made to play though subdued 

and unheard owing to the noisy music deliberately 
kept to drown them, rose to heaven where the Lord 
heard them though men would not. The mission- 
aries drew attention to these matters. Such were 
some of the superstitions and crimes that per- 
vaded the whole of our society at the moment we 
are considering. Young men of the new generation, Leanings 
who had not fathomed the depths of religious Q^rlstfa* 
life that still pervaded the quiet villages of Bengal nity. 
inspite of their superstitions, ran to the extreme, and 
in the general sweep of their reformatory procedures 
turned their backs upon good and evil alike, indiscri- 
minately condemning all in their own society. They 
did not wish to reform but aimed at totally upsetting 
society, which, though in its lower grades showed 
Brahminical craft and oppression, had in its great 
heights — on its topmost pinnacles, an unequalled 
glory which is conspicuous in the doctrines of 
love and renunciation inculcated by the Vedanta. 

Young men saw wrongs on all sides and did not 
care to hear of the speculative theology of the 
Hindus or to keep the patience to scale its great 
height themselves. They felt that Christianity was 
better than their own religion owing to the moral 
principles which were a living force amongst its 
votaries. “Young Bengal'^ showed a decided 
leaning towards the new creed. 
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At this juncture stepped forward Rama Mohana 
Roy, born at the village of Radhanagar in the dis- 
trict of Hiighli in the year 1774, — the year in which 
the great Rama Frasada Sen died at Halisahara. 


(b) A comprehensive review of his life and work. 

As I look upon the portrait of Raja Rama 
Mohana, with his huge turban on his head, his loose 
flowing garments, his dark eye brows bent in seri- 
ous thought and his brilliant eyes with their medi- 
tative look, — a voluminous book held tightly in his 
right hand and lips which display determination 
and the power of persuasive eloquence, the high 
forehead beaming with intellectuality, — his tall 
robust figure erect to its full height, — he appears to 
me rather as a warrior bound for the battle field, 
than as a pious religious man — the part he chose 
to play in life. 

He was in fact a born fighter. The combative 
element is not only found throughout his stupend- 
ous writings in English, Bengali, Sanskrit and 
Persian, but even in the hymns he offered to God. 
He could not forget the fighting and controversial 
spirit even when he was addressing praises to the 
Deity. Referring to the rite of Prayia pratisfha 
or “ endowment of animation ” and that of subse- 
quently throwing the clay image in the water after 
the pi^ja is over, Rama Mohana sings in one of his 
hymns “ O deluded mind, whom do you invoke, and 
whom do you cast away.^' Again, dealing with 
the swinging ceremony in the Dolotsava he sings : 
“ You want to swing him who moves the sun, the 
moon and the stars ’ How vain your efforts are ! He 
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who feeds the beasts, and birds, fishes and men, 
how absurd it is to think of feeding him ^ The Deity 
who pervades the whole universe, with what pro- 
priety can you say to him ‘ stay here ’ (refers to the 
mantra &c.) 

It is vain, if you do not accept the truth ; it 
is like taking food through the nose when you are 
endowed with a mouth. 

When half a century before, Rama Prasada had 
composed songs in this strain, there had been a 
sincerity in his utterances, and there was no pole- 
mic spirit in them ; he was actually engaged in all 
the multifarious ritual of Hindu worship, and passing 
through them as an orthodox Hindu, he only re- 
freshed his consciousness of the clay image as an 
emblem by referring to the monotheistic views 
which he really held and realised through all the 
rites to which he had to conform outwardly. But 
Raja Rama Mohana had given up all such 
Hindu practices and declared them idolatrous. His 
hymn to the Deity in the passages quoted above 

* •< 

’Fa ’jf*! ^15 ? 

1 
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1" 
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Sounds the trumpet of battle ; and though he appa- 
rently applied to himself the word ‘ deluded’, it is 
really meant for those who held views in religion 
other than his own. 

Throughout all his writings this combativeness 
is obvious. He probably felt it necessary for the 
times, believing that people had begun to accept the 
image as God Himself and forget that it was a 
mere emblem. 

As a combatant he was superior to most who 
came in contact with him, not only by the strong 
and forcible manner in which he marshalled his 
arguments, based on a learning which was most 
extraordinary, but in the equanimity of temper that 
he preserved throughout all controversy. Seldom 
or never did he resort to the language of abuse so 
freely indulged in against him by his opponents. 
He was master of many languages, — Hebrew, Greek, 
Persian, English, Sanskrit, Arabic Hindusthani and 
Bengali, and knew something of French besides. 
The missionaries found in him a scholar who could 
point out flaws in their translations of the Bible and 
refer them to the original text in Hebrew, or Greek.* 
His antagonists were generally brought to their 
knees by the solid learning of the Raja who, with 
all respect for the scriptures of different religions, 
assailed his opponents with ample quotations from 
the books held sacred by them, and beat them on 
their own ground in the most effective way. In 


* He argues the matter very fairly and quotes with great ease 
and fluency the passages of both Old and New Testaments ex- 
plaining some maltranslations of Hebrew which Trinitarians some- 
times urged in their favour." 

Monthly Repository, l8a2. 

Page; 754* 
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fact his giant intellect struck every one with the 
sense of his superiority, and the testimonies of 
admiration left by Europeans are even more lauda- 
tory than those which he received from his own 
countrymen. Sir John Bowring, while greeting him 
with an address of welcome from the Unitarian 
Society of London, said “ I recollect some writers 
have indulged themselves with inquiring, what they 
should feel, if any of those time-honoured men, 
whose names have lived through vicissitudes of 
ages, should appear among them. They have en- 
deavoured to imagine what would be their sensa- 
tions if a Plato, or a Socrates, a Milton or a New- 
ton, were unexpectedly to honour them with their 
presence. I recollect that a poet, who has well been 
called divine, has drawn a beautiful picture of the 
feelings of those who first visited the scenes of the 
southern hemisphere, and there saw, for the first 
time, that beautiful constellation, the Gold Cross. It 
was with feelings such as they underwent, that I was 
overwhelmed when I stretched out in your name 
the hand of welcome to the Raja Rama Mohana 
RoyT* 

Dr. Booth, an American physician of London, 
wrote to Mr. Estlin on the 27th November, 1833, 

“ I have studied his (Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s) 
writings with a subdued feeling since his death and 
risen from their perusal with a more confirmed con- 
viction of his having been unequalled in past or 
present time.^t The Rev. J. Scott Porter said in a 
funeral sermon on the death of the Raja — preached 

^ Monthly Repository, June, 1831. (Vol. V, pages 417-20.) 

t Last days of Rama Mohana Roy by Mary Carpenter 
l^age 174. 
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in the meeting-house of the first Presbyterian con- 
gregation, Belfast, on the loth of November, 1833 : — 
Never have I known a person who brought a 
greater variety of knowledge to bear upon almosi 
every topic on which he conversed, never one 
whose remarks were more original, solid and use- 
ful ,-~one of the most extraordinary men 

whom the world has witnessed for centuries.” * The 
Rev. J. Fox spoke of the Raja in his sermon deli- 
vered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place, on Sunday 
October 14, 1833, ‘^His presence has passed away 

as a poetic image fades from the brain ! 

And, ^ being dead, he yet speaketh ’ with a voice 
to which not only India but Europe and America 
will listen for generations/^t The Rev. R. Aspland 
preached a funeral sermon in the New Gravel Pit 
Meeting, Hackney, in the course of which he 
said “ the name of Rama Mohana Roy will endure 
as long as the history of religious truth.”:}: Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fit7xlarence, latterly Earl of Munster, 
wrote ( in his Journal of a Route across India 
through Egypt to England in the years of 1817 

and i8i8\ “The most extraordinary Brahmin 

His learning is most extensive, as he Is not only 
conversant with the best books in English, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindusthani but has evcMi 
studied rhetoric in Arabic and English, and (juotes 
Locke and Bacon on all occasions. The English 
editor of the India Gazetta referred to him while 
writing about his controversy with Dr. Marshman as 
” a most gigantic combatant in the theological 

* Last days of Rama Mohana Roy Page 223. 
t do. do. do. 242. 

t do. do do. 207. 

$ do. do. do. 40. 
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field/’* Many English writers wrote verses on 
his death, and those by Miss Dale, Miss Acland, 
Mrs. Thomas Woodforde, the Rev. W. J. Fox, and 
Dr. Carpenter, quoted in ‘ The Last Days of the 
Raja Kama Mohana Roy ’ by Mary Carpenter, are 
not only exquisite as pieces of poetic composition, but 
also breathe those sentiments of profound love and 
respect, which his great personality raised in the 
minds of all who came in contact with him. The 
tender care with which he was attended by the 
ladies at Stapleton Grove during his last illness, 
and their tears at his death, lend deep pathos to the 
description of the scene of his death at Bristol ; and 
our heart goes forth in gratitude to those kind 
friends of a foreign clime who not only appreciated 
the noble qualities of the great Indian but felt for 
him a veneration which annulled all distinctions of 
birth and associations. 

In his controversies with the ^riramapore Mis- 
sionaries, some of whom went the length of calling 
him a heathen, his mild answers bearing the im- 
press of superior reasoning power, showed that he 
was a far better Christian in spirit than his adver- 
saries •y and the impression they made on the mind 
of the distinguished William Roscoe, who poured 
over the Rsja^s Precepts of Jesus with admiring 
delight, amply testifies to the great appreciation of 
his writings throughout the whole ot Cliristendom. 
Mr. Recorder Hill writes about his encounter with 
the celebrated Robert Owenf * — “ one of the guests 
was Robert Owen who evinced a strong desire to 


* Labt days of Rama Mohana Roy, Page 17 
t do. do. do. III. 
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bring over the Rfija to his socialistic opinions. He 
persevered with great earnestness, but the Raja, who 
seemed well acquainted with the subject and who 
spoke our language in marvellous perfection, 
answered his arguments with consummate skill, 
until Robert somewhat lost his temper, — a very 
rare occurrence which I never witnessed before. 
The defeat of the kind hearted philanthropist was 
accompanied with great sauvity on the part of his 
opponent.’’ Dr. T. Boot wrote about the Raja to 
Mr. Estlin, in November 1833 : — “to me he stood 
in the single majesty of, I had almost said, perfect 
humanity, no one in past or present ever came to 
my judgment clothed in such wisdom, or humility.” 
Another Englishman spoke of him as “ a rare com- 
batant. We are constrained to say he has not met 
with his match here.” “ ft is well known ” writes 
Mary Carpenter (p. 252) “ tiiat Mr. William Adam a 
Baptist of ^riramapore, who endeavoured to make 
him a convert to orthodoxy, concluded his task by 
acknowledging himself a convert to the true 
Evangelical opinions of the Raja.” The greatest 
philosopher of England at the time, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, gave him a cordial reception and addressed 
him as “ intensely admired and dearly beloved 
collaborator in the service of mankind.” “Your 
works,” wrote Bentham to the Raja, “are made 
known to me by a book in which I read a style 
which, but for the name of a Hindu, I should certain- 
ly have ascribed to the pen of a superiorly educat- 
ed and instructed Englishman ” and in the same 
letter while praising the great work qf James Mill 
on the History of India, Bentham remarked, “though 
as to the style I wish I could with truth and 
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sincerity pronounce it equal to your^.^^* The poet 
Campbell was also one of his great admirers. 
When he landed in England the Raja met with a 
reception which only the most exalted men of 
Europe could expect to receive. He was presented 
to His Majesty the King by the President of the 
Board of Control and had a place assigned to him 
among the foreign ambassadors. The highest 
honours were publicly accorded to him. Persons 
most remarkable for their social standing and liter- 
ary eminence sought his society and highly esteem- 
ed the privilege of intercourse with him. He was 
received into our English homes not only as a 
distinguished guest but as a friend.^^t During his 
short stay at Paris he was more than once at the 
table of Louis Philippe. Wherever he went he 
had to attend meetings according him a most 
hearty and cordial reception. Mary Carpenter 
writes that she had herself met some of those 
“ who still treasured the remembrance of the 
Raja ; one of these, now a grayheaded man, recol- 
lected when a young midshipman on arriving at 
Calcutta, going to visit the magnificent residence 
and grounds of the Brahmin who was even then 
celebrated. It was in the Circular Road at the 
Eastern extremity of the town. He did not see 
the master of the mansion, but he picked up in the 
large aviary a relic in remembrance of the dis- 
tinguished man which he still treasures.*^ J 

Social and religious reformation he chose as 
the chief object of his pursuit. His evidence before 


• Bowring^s works of Bentham, voL X; page 586. 
+ Mary Carpenter’s life of the Raja, page 65. 
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the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in England regarding the Judicial and Revenue 
system of India and his essay on the European 
colonisation show a masterly grasp of the subject 
as also the vast range of his study and minute 
observation in every detail of the administrative 
questions of the country, upon which the British 
press bestowed at the time their highest encom- 
iums. His writing materially assisted the Govern- 
ment in enacting legislation for the administration 
of the country on a more solid and efficacious 
basis. His letter on the question of education 
preceded the memorable minute of Lord Macaulay 
and sounded the key note of the future educational 
policy of the Government. 

In fact in every department of thought, calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of his countrymen, his 
great intelligence and zealous advocacy of all 
that he considered right have left a powerful im- 
press. In all movements, whether of social or poli- 
tical nature, the start that he gave to the enlightened 
Hindu Society of Bengal has kept it going forward 
up to the present. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the political conditions in Europe, the sympathy of 
his great mind went forth to the cause of liberty 
and freedom, wherever it was at stake. His humane 
feelings were also as cosmopolitan. When on one 
occasion he attended divine worship at Carter 
Lane Chapel, the Minister was reading a letter 
from a clergyman in that quarter describing the 
sufferings of the poor people in the west of Ire- 
land, then in a state of lamentable distress. 
Writes Mr. Poter on the occasion '‘the tears that 
fell from his, (Rajfi's) eyes declared how deeply 
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he was moved by the reciter.”* He materially 
contributed to the fund collected for affording them 
relief. 

For women the sympathy of his heart was ever 
in readiness; and one, who reads his arguments in 
favour of tlie abolition of Suttee, cannot but be 
struck with the great humanity with which he ad- 
vocated the cause, as also with the high reverence 
in which he held Indian women When a pro- 
Suttee champion declared woman-kind as weak, 
frail and irreligious, his honest indignation burst 
forth in a glorious speech in which the sufferings, 
the devotion and the firmness of Hindu Women 
are so vividly represented, that no poet could do it 
in better language or in more effective form. He 
suffered all kinds of persecution, intolerance and 
abuses from his opponents who even tried to way- 
lay and belabour him, but reading his answers to 
the charges made against him by orthodx Hindus, 
and even by the clergy, one is struck with his gentle 
and persuasive eloquence, his kindly words indicat- 
ing a sweet and unruffled temperament These 
are found in sharp contrast to the foul and wanton 
abuse of his antagonists He himself says in some 
of his answers that as a child frets, when the well- 
meaning doctor gives him medicine, but the doctor 
heeds it not, even so does he treat those who without 
understanding his good intentions are crying down 
his works. He was never weary of arguing in 
favour of what he considered to be the truth. 
Such an untiring champion of truth is scarcely to 
be met with now. Mr. Arnot writes of him, 

* Mis*? Carpenter’s Last Days of Raja Rama Mohana Ray,” 
page 22s 
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During the’ greater part of the period of Rama 
Mohana Roy's residence at Calcutta, the whole 
powers of his mind were directed to the vindica- 
tion of the doctrine of the unity of God. In this, 
he maintained, the sacred books of the Hindus and 
Mussalmans, Jews and Christians agreed ; and that 
all apparent deviations from it were modern cor- 
ruptions. He propagated it day and night by 
word and writings, with the zeal of an apostle and 
the self-denial of a martyr. He was ever ready 
to maintain it against all gain-sayers, from the be- 
liever in thirty three millions of God to the denier 
of one, for both extremes are common in the East. 
The writer remembers finding him at his Garden 
House near Calcutta, one evening, about 7 o’clock, 
closing a dispute with one of the followers of 
Buddha, who denied the existencfe^ of the Deity. 
The Raja had spent the whole day in the contro- 
versy, without stopping for food, rest or refresh- 
ment, rejoicing more in confuting one atheist than 
in triumphing over hundred idolaters : the credulity 
of the one he despised ; the scepticism of the other 
he thought pernicious; for he was deeply impress- 
ed with the importance of religion for the virtue 
and happiness of mankind.”* 

His pro-Christian tendencies are well known. 
Yet he would not agree with the missionaries in 
their orthodox views. When the ^rl Ramapur mis- 
sionaries advanced their arguments in support of 
them iractes of Christ, the Raja quietly remarked 
His miracles were less stupendous than those of 
the Hindu who drank up the ocean and discharged 


• “ Last Days in England ” by Miss Maty Carpenter, page 299, 
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it from his body/'^ Though attacking the idola- 
trous practices of the Hindus, the Raja boldly de- 
clared his profound respect for the Hindu philo- 
sophy before his European friends. An English 
writer writes, he (the Raja) asserts that he has 
found nothing in European books equal to the 
scholastic philosophy of the Ilindus/*t 

He combined in himself the best elements of 
European and Asiatic ideals. In spirituality he 
was a Vedantist and in morality he was a follower 
of Christ. 

This extraordinary man, with his noble efforts 
in all works of reformation, did a great service to 
the cause of Bengali literature to which we shall 
refer hereafter. We here briefly give a sketch of 
his life as narrated by himself. 

“ My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order 
and, from time immemorial, were devoted to 
the religious duties of their race, down to my 
fifth progenitor who, about one hundred and forty 
years ago, gave up spiritual exercises for worldly 
pursuits and aggrandisements. His descendants 
ever since have followed his example and, accord- 
ing to the usual fate of courtiers, with various suc- 
cess, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes 
falling ; sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; some- 
times excelling in success, sometimes miserable 
through disappointment. But my maternal ances- 
tors, being of the sacerdotal order by profession 
as well as by birth, and of a family than which 
none holds a higher rank in that profession, have 

• History of Cri Ramapur Mission Vol. I, page 238. 

t Monthly Repository 1818, Vol. XV, pp. 2*4. 
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up to the present day adhered to a life of religious 
observances and devotion, preferring peace and 
tranquillity of mind to the excitements of wordly 
grandeur. 

In conformity with the usage of my paternal 
race, and the wish of my father, I studied the 
Persian and Arabic languages, — these being indis- 
pensable to those who attached themselves to the 
courts of the Mahomedan princes ; and agreeably 
to the usage of my maternal relations, I devoted 
myself to the study of the Sanskrit and the theo- 
logical works written in it, which contain the body 
of Hindu literature, law and religion, 

“ When about the age of sixteen, I composed a 
manuscript calling in question the validity of the 
idolatrous system of the Hindus. This, together 
with my known sentiments on that subject, having 
produced a coolness betw^een me and my imme- 
diate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and 
passed through different countries, chiefly within, 
but some beyond, the bounds of Hindustan, 
with a feeling of great aversion to the estab- 
lishment of British power in India. When I had 
reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, 
and restored me to his favour ; after which I first 
saw and begun to associate with Europeans and 
soon after made myself tolerably acquainted with 
their laws ^nd form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady and moder- 
ate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against 
them, and became inclined in their favour, feeling 
persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily and surely to the ameli- 
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oration of the native inhabitants ; and I enjoyed 
the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with 
the Brahmins on the subject of their idolatry and 
superstition, and my interference with their custom 
of burning widows, and other pernicious practices, 
revived and increased their animosity against me , 
and through their influence with my family, my 
father was again obliged to withdraw his counte- 
nance openly, though his limited pecuniary support 
was still continued to me. 

“ After my father’s death 1 opposed the advo- 
cates of idolatry with still greater boldness 
Availing myself of the art of printing, now estab- 
lished in India, I published various works and 
pamphlets against their errors in the native and 
foreign languages. This raised such a feeling 
against me, that 1 was at last deserted by every 
person except two or three Scotch friends, to 
whom, and the nation to which they belong, I will 
always feel grateful. 

The ground which I took in all controversies 
was, not that of opposition to Brahminism, but to 
a perversion of it ; and I endeavoured to show that 
the idolatry of the Brahminism was contrary to 
the practice of their ancestors, and the principles 
of the ancient books and authorities which they 
profess to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the 
violence of the opposition and resistance to my 
opinions, several highly respectable persons, both 
among my own relations and others began to adopt 
the same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe and 
obtain, by personal observation, a more thorough 
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insight into its manners, customs, religion and poli- 
tical institutions. I refrained however, from carry- 
ing this intention into effect until the friends who 
coincided with my sentiments should be increased in 
number and strength. My expectations having 
been at length realised in November, 1830. I em- 
barked for England, as the discussion of the East 
India Company's Charter was expected to come 
on, by which the treatment of the natives of India 
and its future government would be determined 
for many years to come, and an appeal to the King 
in Council against the abolition of the practice of 
burning widows was to be heard before the Privy 
Council ; and His Majesty the Emperor of Delhi 
had likewise commissioned me to bring before the 
authorities in England certain encroachments on 
his rights by the East India Company. 1 accord- 
ingly arrived in England in April, 1831. ''^ 

Rama Mohana Roy was requested to give his 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Judicial and revenue systems 
of India. He was also examined on the condition 
of the native inhabitants of India. His answers, 
as already mentioned, were remarkable as showing 
his great command over the subjects in which he 
was thus consulted. Through his earnest attempts 


* Miss Carpenter introduced this Autobiographical sketch 
into her book * Last Days in England of Raja Rama Mohana Roy’ 
with the following remarks — 

The following letter from Rama Mohana Roy himself first 
appeared in the * Athenaeum ’ and in the Literary Gazette, from 
one or other of which it was copied into various papers. It was 
written just before he went to France. It was probably designed 
for some distinguished person who had desired him to give an 
outline of his history ; and he adopted this form for the purpose. 
The letter may be considered as addressed to his friend Mr. Gor- 
don of Calcutta.” 
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the appeal against the abolution of Suttee was 
rejected on the iithof July, 1832. After a resi- 
dence of three years in Europe Raja Rama Mohana 
Roy died at Bristol on the 27th of September, 

J 833- 

How far the Rajahs strenuous and self-sacrific- 
ing efforts against idolatry may have succeeded will 
engage us fora few moments. As a heated contro- 
vercy was going on in the vernacular tongue on this 
point, we consider ourselves justified in summaris- 
ing here the arguments advanced by the other 
side. From the time of the Rifis, when U9as appear- 
ed to them as beautiful nymph of the horizon 
clothed in purple apparel, down to the days of the 
Purahas, the religious history of India has been one 
in which monotheism has constantly adopted the 
garb of allegory, in order to appeal more potently to 
popular minds; and the vast pantheon of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses have an emblematical signifi- 
cance which has been repeatedly emphasised by 
the writers of theological treatises. The Rfija him- 
self admitted there can be no doubt however, and 
it is my whole desire to prove, that every rite has 
its derivation from the allegorical adoration of the 
deity, but at the present day all is forgotten^";* 
and again “ many learned Brahmins are well in- 
formed of the pure mode of divine worship 

The position taken by his opponents was not 
without a rational basis ; and the controversy was as 
interesting as it was learned. In the spiritual world, 
as in poetry and even in Mathematics, the symbol 

* EnjgfUsh works ot Raja Rama Mohana Roy,’vol. 1 , page 5, 

t Uo. do. Vol. I, page 127. 
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is adopted for convenience. As in the geometrical 
definition of a line or point the basis is taken for 
granted, or as in the play of Hamlet the historic 
facts need not be authentic, so in any subject the 
ground-work may always be called in question ; 
but the stupendous facts which rest upon it are not 
therefore to be ignored or undervalued. The 
whole civilisation of the Hindus, their vast poetic 
literature, their architectural achievements, shrines, 
temples, the geography of India as revealed to 
them in a spiritual light — the sacred Ganges, the 
Godavari, the Brahmaputra, the snow-topped 
Himalaya and the Vindhya hills, all are associated 
with religious stories and episodes, underlying 
which there is the Vedanta Philosophy which in- 
vests external forms with spiritual truth ; and the 
idea of the Supreme Being permeates all that may 
superficially strike us as irrational. From the lays 
of Jayadeva, Chandi Das and Vidyapati to the 
Kirtana and the Agamani songs of Bengal, our 
whole vast lore of devotional sentiment is no literary 
curiosity to our people ; — it is a perpetual fountain 
of faith to the humble as well as to the enlightened. 
The gods and goddesses of the Puranas, like the 
U?as of the Risis, represent the attributes of one 
who attracts us through their familiar forms even 
as the sun approaches us thiough a thousand rays 
of light. This vast religious fabric was not created 
in a day. It has taken deep root in our soil for 
hundreds of years. Such gods as these could not be 
dismissed at a word, however great might be the 
power that cried to them * Vanish ! ^ Even when Raja 
Rama Mohana Roy was decrying what he called 
idolatry lin unsparing language, there were already 
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Europeans who were attracted by it, — nay had 
adopted the ^ idolatrous practices ^ themselves. The 
facts disclosed by the extracts quoted below should 
be judged independently. The comments made on 
them are what one naturally expects from the biassed 
persons from whose writings they are taken. 

^‘Mr. Twining and Major Scott Waring were 
joined in their missionary crusade by a colleague 
in the person of a “ Bengal officer,’’ Col Stewait, 
generally known in India under the name of “ Hin- 
du Stewart.” He had abjured Christianity and 
become a worshipper of the Hindu deities. He^ 
exposed himself equally to the ridicule of his 
own countrymen, by going down in the morn- 
ing to the Ganges, with flowers and sacrificial 
vessels, to perform his ablutions according to the 
Hindu rituals. At a subsequent period, he asked 
permission to accompany the army in its progress 
towards the capital of Nepal, that he might have 
an opportunity of paying his devotion at a cele- 
brated shrine of ^iva which lay on the ro ito. . . 

The Bengal officer exhibited the most 

profound respect for the Hindu religion, and enter- 
tained tlie most lofty conceptions of the morals and 
virtues of the Hindus ; and he now came forward 
to denounce the sacrilegious attack of the mission- 
aries ^on the sacred and venerable fabric of Hin- 
duism.’ In his pamphlet called * The Bengal 
Officer’s Pamphlet^ published in 1808, he says, 

“ wherever I look around me in the vast region of 
Hindu mythology, 1 discover piety in the garb of 
allegory: and I see morality, at every turn blended 
with every fable *, and as far as I can rely on my 
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judgment, it appears the most complete and ample 
system of Moral Allegory that the world has ever 
produced/'* 

We find from the introduction to Abridgement 
of Vedanta by Raja Rama Mohana Roy, published 
in i8i6, that he attacked “that system of popular 
idolatry on which Sir Thomas Munro, and Mr. 
Lushington, and Mr. Marsh had bestowed the 
highest eulogium three years before in the presence 

of the Parliament."t 

Mr. W. Ward of the ^riramapore Mission seem- 
ed to be particularly hostile to any who advocated 
the cause of Hinduism. In his woik on the Hin- 
dus, he writes, “ The Rev. Maurice has attempted 
to describe the Hindu ceremonies in the most 
florid colours. It might have been expected, (idola- 
try being in itself an act so degrading to man and 
so dishonourable to God) that a Christian Divine 
would have been shocked while writing in this 
manner. If Mr. Maurice thinks there is something 
in Hinduism to excite the most sublime ideas, let 
him come and join in the dance before the idol or 
assist the Bramhins in crying Huree bul : Huree 
bul ! "t 

From this Mr. Maurice himself, we quote the 
following interesting and sympathetic passage. 
“Mr. Forbes of Stanmore Hill in his elegant 
museum of Indian rarities numbers two of the bells 
that have been used in devotion by the Brahmins, 


* History of the Criramapore Mission by John Clark Marshman, 
vol. I, pp. 354—56. 

t “History of the Criramapore Mission/’ vol. II, page 128. 
i Introductory Remarks, Ward’s ^on Hindus’ vol. II page ixxv. 
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as great curiosities, and one of them in par- 
ticular appears to be of very high antiquity, in 
form very much resembling the cup of the lotus, 
and the tune of it was uncommonly soft and melo- 
dious. I could not avoid being deeply affected 
with the sound of an instrument which had been 
actually employed to kindle the flame of that 
superstition, which I have attempted to unfold. 

My transported thoughts travelled back to the 
remote period when the Brahmin religion blazed 
forth in all its splendour in the caverns of Elephan- 
ta: I was, for a moment, entranced and caught 
the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable 
priests, arrayed in flowing stoles and decorated 
with high tiaras, seemed assembled around me, 
the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my ear ; 

I breathed an air, fragrant with the richest per- 
fumes and contemplated the deity in the fire that 
symbolised him.^^ Dr. Ward quotes this passage 
from an article written by the Rev. Maurice in the 
fifth volume of “ Indian Antiquities and treats it 
with great contempt. But it is the last part of the 
article which most of all annoys him. This runs as 
follows. 

“ She (the Hindu religion) wears the similitude 
of a beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon 
and peace, and on his silken wings benefaction and 
blessing. 

Dr. Ward also finds faults with Mr. Halhed of pro-HIndu 
the Civil Service, the first writer on Bengali gram- 
mar, because he seems to prefer Hinduism to and Jones. 

♦ ^ Ward's 'on the Hindus, ' vol. II. 

Introduction, Page IXXVl* 
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Christianity ; and condemns even Sir William 
Jones for his pro-Hindu tendencies. The great 
scholar was, according to the critic, “accustomed 
to study the ^asti as with the image of a Hindu 
god placed on his table/’ 

The Hindus were never known to possess any 
proselytising zeal ; yet the poetry and devotion 
which pervaded the allegorical mode of their wor- 
ship could not fail to commend itself to many an 
enlightened European who would openly avow his 
partiality for it. T htse foreign admirers of our reli- 
gion were Raja Rama Mohana’s contemporaries — 
a circumstance which shows that the Hindu religion 
in Bengal had not yet sunk into uttei grossness as 
it was repiesented to have done by its leformers; 
lor, in that case it could not have counted its 
votaries among the Europeans wlio lived in the 
country. Almost a century has pssed since Rama 
Mohana Roy breathed his last. The incense still 
burns in the Hindu temples at the time of the 
Arati or evening service . the village potters still 
prepare clay images of the gods. Ihe auspicious 
sound of the evening conch still resounds beyond 
the temples across our fields and lawns. The sacred 
books Bhagvata, Chandi and other Purahas, still 
find hundreds of listeners^ whose love is far more 
ennobling than if the works had possessed a mere- 
ly literaiy interest and how dreary would be the 
Hindu home without these things ! To me it 
appears that if the allegorical forms of our religion 
were all swept away, the whole Hindu civilisation, 
intervening between the period of the Vedas and 
that of Rama Kri$na Paramaiiarhsa’s sayings, would 
be overthrown^ and the spiritual soul of India, 
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thousands of years old, would have to be born 
anew, as a child of to-day, losing the benefit of 
the rich heritage transmitted by our forefathers 
through the ages of the past. 

But has the Raja’s mission tailed in its attempt 
to lead our society to a realisation of the tiuth that 
symbols are not to be mistaken for realities and that 
the deity is not to be confounded with them ? Every 
right thinking man must emphatically say ‘ no ’ to 
this enquiry. The enlightened Hindu youth of the 
present day has reverted to the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy ; and the movements ot the revivalists, though 
often displaying ridiculous niceties in their meta- 
physical interpretations, have constantly aimed at 
taking a rational and sensible view of matters. 
The modern Hindu is not the Hindu ot the old 
school. In the general awakening of the intellect 
and in the widening of the search alter spiritual 
truth which followed Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s 
advent, the Hindus have not neglected to make 
their position secure by studying the ^astras in a 
new light , it has been a point ot their constant 
efforts to interpret rationally what a great number 
of people of the preceding generations did blindly. 

The Raja has therefore been directly instru- 
mental in helping the cause of monotheism by 
founding the Brahmo Samaja, and indirectly by 
giving a stimulus to Hindu Society, which in its 
anxiety to defend itself against the Rationalists, 
soon came forward to propound myths about the 
gods in accordance with monthiestic principles, for 
which, however, it had ample authority in its scrip- 
tures. Like all great men the Raja came to minis- 
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ter to a real need of society. It may be that the 
enlightened people of Bengal would without him 
have been drawn more irrevocably to Christianity, 
being dissatisfied with the existing state of their 
religion. The spirit of the Rajfi not only domin- 
ates the Brahmo Samaja of to-day, but his influence 
is distinctly traceable in the general a wakening of 
the Hindu mind to a consciousness of new ideals 
in the spiritual world. 

This great man approached his countrymen 
through the vehicle of his mother tongue. Before 
Rama Mohana the prose literature that existed was 
of veiy minor importance. The Europeans had 
already set themselves to the task of compiling 
Bengali Grammar and vocabularies. They had 
begun to translate the Gospel, and those placed 
at the head of the judicial administration had 
found it expedient to translate the Laws and 
Regulations into the vernacular. There was a 
general activity in Bengal among an enlightened 
though limited circle of men to contribute to 
our prose literature — an activity which as I have said 
in a foregoing chapter, was largely due to the ener- 
getic efforts of missionaries in bringing home to 
the people the truths of the Bible, as also to their 
sincere desire to promote the condition of our 
countrymen by a diffusion of western education. 
Rama Mohana Roy is generally known as the father 
of the Bengali prose ; but we have seen that 
some of the earliest writings in Bengali, composed 
in the loth century A.D, were in prose. Small and 
even large treatises were written in simple Bengali 
prose before the advent of the Europeans. The 
assertion of fatherhood ** therefore can not be 
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countenanced. Even before any book had been 
published in Bengali prose except the Regulations 
and Vocabularies, Ram Basu^s Pratapaditya Charita 
came out in the year 1800. It has been urged 
by many people that Rama Mohana Roy in his 
sixteenth year (1790 A.D.) wrote a book in Bengali 
prose “ against idolatry of all religions.*’ True, 
he wrote a pamphlet bearing that name, but it was 
written in Persian with an Arabic preface. The 
Vedanta Sutra was his first work in Bengali, and this 
appeared in 1815. In the Vedanta Sutra he himself 
refers to a translation of Bhasaparichchheda in Bengali 
prose as having already existed before he began 
to write in Bengali.* We have mentioned several 
translations of the above work on Logic, while deal- 
ing with the old Bengali literature. If one reads 
the translations of the' Bhasaparichchheda, the latest 
of which was written nearly a century before Rarna 
Mohana Rov’s Vedanta Sutra, one will be struck 
with the similarity of language in the above treatises 
with the stvle of Rama Mohana Roy. The mis- 
sionaries had taken up Bengali, in right earnest, and 
they had required no impetus from the Raja in 
adopting the vernacular prose as the medium 
through which to approach the people of Bengal. 

But all these considerations hardly detract from 
the glory which attaches to the name of Raja Rama 
Mohana Roy for his furtherance of the cause of 
Bengali prose. The literary works by Europeans 
in Bengali were mostly translations, and whatever 
credit and reverence may be due to these authors 
for undertaking a task which required them to over- 

jr- 

• Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s Bengali works, P. 367. 
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come the difficulties of a foreign tongue and master 
its idioms, their works, judged from the standpoint 
of pure merit, have, we are constrained to observe, 
no great attraction. They scarcely rise above 
the level of school-books. They were pioneers 
in the field of tlieir labours, so we need not under- 
rate their laudable elforts ; but except awakening 
the Hindu mind to a sense of its own duty in 
literature and diverting it into practical channels, 
their productions have not served any essential or 
permanent purpose. These works will, in time to 
come, be looked upon merely as literary curiosities, 
to be preserved on the shelf amongst old and rare 
books. 

Their Bengali imitators set themselves mostly 
to the task of compiling and translating English 
works, which, though extremely necessary at that 
early period of the diffusion of western education, 
possess no remarkable merit or permanent interest. 
The whole of this period in the history of our 
literature, inspite of its great activity diverted to 
useful purposes, strikes us as singularly barren of 
originality ; and the greatest productions then 
worked out, though they required years of patient 
and indefatiguable industry, are no land-marks in 
the history of our progress *, and our minds, while 
full of admiration for the noble band of writers, 
involuntarily turn to the old literature for the 
gratification of those desires which true and ori- 
ginal composition can alone fulfil. There was 
much in the prose writings of this age to interest 
the intellect but little to give pleasure or satisfac- 
tion to the soul. 
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Raja Rama Mohana Roy rose on tlie horizon of 
our letters at this stage, and all lesser lights grew 
dim at his advent. The whole aspect of our litera- 
ture became changed. He wrote the following 
books in Bengali- — 

1. Vedanta Sutra. Ouarto size, 114 pages, 
1815 A.l). 

2. Vedanta Sutra, 15 pages, 1815. 

3 'falavakara Upanisad, ii pages, 1816. 

4. I^opanisad, 24 pages, 1816. 

5 Sahamarana Visaya (on the Suttee), part I, 
33 and pait II, 12 pages 1819. 

6. Do. F^art III, 21 pages, 182c). 

7. Pathya Pradana, 13(1 pages, 1823 

8. Biahmanistha Grihasther Laksana, 5 pages, 
1826. 

g Kayastlier Sahita Madyapana Visayaka 
Vichara, 4 page's, 1826 

10 Vajra Siu lii, 6 p<ig<'s, 1830 

11. Anusthana, 13 pages, 1829. 

12. Suvrahinanya ^astnr Sahita \aehara, 
5 pages. 

13. Prarthana Patra, 3 pages. 

14. Atmanatma Viveka, 17 pages 

15. Brahmans Sevadhi, 38 pages, 1721. 

16. Padri O ^isya Samvada, 4 pages. 

17. Brahma Sarhgita, 116 songs. 

18. Brahmopasana, 3 pages. 

19. Gayatrir Artha, 7 pages, 1818. 

20. Kathopanisad, 34 pages, 1817. 

21. Mundakopani.sad, 9 pages. 

22. Mandukyopanisad, 26 pages, 1819. 

23. Gosvamir Sahita Vichara, 30 pages, 1818, 

I2I 
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24. Kavitkarer Sahita Vichara, 35 pages, 1821. 

25. Bhattacaryyer Sahita Vichara, 80 pages, 
1817. 

26* Gaudiya Vyalcarana, 80 pages, 1833. 

27. Samvada Kaumudi, 20 pages. 

The English works of Raja Rama Mohana Roy 
have been edited by Jogendra Chandra Ghose, 
M.A., B.L., and published by ^rlkantha Roy of 
Calcutta in three volumes. 

The Bengali works of the Raja referred to 
above, were collected and published by Raja Naray- 
aiia Vasu and Ananda Chandra Tarkavagi^a in 1873. 
The collection contains over 800 pages (quarto 
size). Most of his Bengali treatises are short ; 
but the vast learning which he displays in each of 
these productions, together with the closeness 
of argument and sincere and ardent desire for 
truth, lends them an importance second to none in 
our literature. His interpretation of the Vedanta, 
chiefly based on the commentary of ^ankara- 
charyya, gives in lucid Bengali prose what would be 
impossible for any other person of his age to have 
done in the vernacular. The intricacies of one of 
the most abstruse subjects that ever engaged the 
human intellect, — the difficulties of a language 
whose prose was not yet properly formed, were all 
overcome, and the truths of the great Philosophy 
were brought within the easy reach of every man 
of ordinary intelligence in a masterly way. The Raja, 
like a Ri?!, realised the truths of the Vedanta and 
expressed them from his own soul through his verna- 
cular writings. We repeat that it would have been 
impossible for any other man of his age, however 
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learned, to have reduced such great and abs- 
truse truths to pristine simplicity in a language 
which as yet was so inadequate to the purpose as 
our own. It was possible for the Raja to do so 
only because he was a himself a seer of these truths 
like the great sages — the Risis of the past. 

His controversies similarly display his great 
powerb, his logical acumen, and his vast classical 
erudition. He gives precedence to reason in every 
step of his arguments ; and it is the light of his own 
soul that he brings forward, in order to dispel the 
darkness of superstition and ignorance that prevails 
all round. Nowhere does he make his motive pro- 
minent. ^ He brings forward a whole array of texts 
from Sanskrit, Hebrew, Persian and Arabic in 
favour of what he advocates, so that while arguing 
with a Maulvi he seems to be himself a Maulvi, 
with a missionary, he appears to be a Christian, 
and before a Bhattacharyya he comes in the garb 
of the Brahmin that he was. While holding a 
controversy with a Mahomedan, the Raji quotes 
from the Koran, with a Hindu from the ^astras, 
and with a Christian from the Bible. He does not 
decry even the most obvious evils on his owui au- 
thority, but he brings his whole learning to bear 
upon each topic ; and the quotations he makes are 
of an overwhelming nature and display his minute 
knowledge of the different theological systems of 
the world. This power of keeping his personal 
opinions in the back ground and advancing them 
merely on the authority admitted by his anta- 
gonists, required a colossal range of studies which 
in his age only Rama Mohana Roy possessed. 
This accounts for his unique position and his 
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great ascendency over his rivals in discussion. 
Another noteworthy feature in his writings is 
the entire absence of any outburst of feeling. It 
might have been supposed that a man who so 
deeply felt the wrongs that prevailed all around, 
would denounce them in the fiery language of an 
ardent enthusiast in the cause of reformation. 
But liis great intellectuality and deep conviction 
made him proceed quietly in controversy, like 
a doctor in the process of a serious surgical opera- 
tion , occasions, however serious, did not disturb his 
tem[)er T'lus superior control over himself is to 
he traced distinctly in all his writings. What was 
said ol some of his English works by his English 
icvu'wer in the Monthly Repository tor Septem- 
ber,^ 1833, ap[)lies equally to his Bengali writings 
also. ‘ Tlie method and coolness with which the 
Raja arranges and states his facts, in contrast with 
th(‘ rousing nature ot those (acts, arc as remark- 
able as anything in the whole alfair ; and the 
courtesy with which he accounts, where he can, 
for the rise and growth of abuses, will not impede, 
but hasten the rectification of those abuses. The 
Raja appreciates too well the nature and opera- 
tion of free institutions, not to have felt many a 
throb of indignation, many a pang of grief, when 
witnessing the oppressed condition of the ryots 
of his country, and the various kinds and degrees 
of guilt among his countrymen, which have been 
originated by British misgovernment : but when 
the cause can be best served by a plain statement 
of facts, he can adduce them with all the calmness 
of a mere observer. That which it makes our spirits 
sink to read, he states unaccompanied by reproach 
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or entreaty. Suggestions on which we should 
stake our lives, and which we should be apt to 
thrust in the face of friend and foe, he offers in 
their due connection, and with a moderation most 
likely to ensure them a hearing/' 

However trivial or puerile were the charges 
made against him, he listened to every point urged 
by his opponents with great attention, and in his 
anxious solicitude to bring conviction of the truth 
home to the party, he gave a sensible reply to their 
foolish abuses and revilings prompted by ani- 
mosity, with a surprising quietness of temper. 

I quote a passage from his Bengali writing. 

* The first argument in support of idolatry, is 
that the Supreme Being is beyond all power of 
iiuman comprehension and cannot be expressed 
by words, hence the necessity of worshipping a 
Deity endowed with form and other attributes, as 
Master of the universe. The plain answer to 
this is — if a person in his early childhood, before 
he has had any knowledge of his father, is kid- 
napped, or by other causes separated from home, 
would it be proper for him, when growing into 
manhood, to call some object before him his 
father? Rather should he not, when observing a 
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religious ceremony or engaged in a prayer for the 
good of his father, — say ‘Peace be unto him who has 
begotten me ! ' In the same way, it should be un- 
derstood, though the Divine Being may be incom- 
prehensible to us, that we may always address Him 
as the creator and preserver of the universe with- 
out giving Him fictitious attributes and a fancied 
name. The quality and nature of many objects 
of creation, — such as the sun or the moon, are not 
fully known to us ; how is it then possible for us 
to know the nature of the creator ! But observing 
the objects around us, and the laws which govern 
the universe, we are conscious of His omnipotence 
and of His divine dispensation which is good for 
all : and with such a consciousness we are always 
quite free to approach him. Our common sense 
tells us that the creator is mightier than his 
creation, and that a created object, as forming but 
' a part of the universe, cannot be its master. The 
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supporters of idolatry urge that the worship of an 
invisible power is impossible. This argument is 
curious, since they may observe that their own 
countrymen and the people of other countries 
have found it quite possible to pray to the invisible 
Deity. The second point urged is : — It is not at all 
worthy of a good soul to leave the ways of their 
ancestors and of their own people and trample 
upon old customs. 

A ns , — People seem to be carried away a good 
deal by their love for ancestors and kinsmen. But 
it is the lower animals only which altogether follow 
the beaten track of their own kind. How should a 
man, endowed with a sense of right and wrong, be 
justified in following a certain path merely because 
his forefathers adopted it ? Blind faith in past 
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authority is inadmissible with a progressing race. 
But inspite of their advancing this argument, we 
see that our countrymen never gave such absolute 
authority to custom in by-gone ages. Amongst 
the Hindus one born in a Vai^nava family is often 
seen to change his faith and become a Cakta ; and a 
Cakta is similarly observed to accept the Vaisnava 
faith ; within the last hundred years the people of 
Bengal have adopted the views of Raghunandana 
in their religious observances, and in this respect 
there has been an entire deviation on their part 
from following the beliefs and practices of their 
ancestors. We read in history besides that when 
the five Brahmins first came to Bengal they had 
socks on their feet, wore coats, and they came 
riding in bullock carts. Such practices are now con- 
sidered as sacrilegeous on the part of Brahmins. 

In olden times a Brahmin would never accept 
service under a Yavana or foreigner, nor learn any 
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language other than the Sanakritie ; they were also 
prohibited from teaching Sanskrit to noh-HirtdUs ; 
but they do all these things now. So it is evident 
that we have not over zealously persevered in our 
old customs and manners. Why, therefore, should 
we be Ifd by an idle prejudice in their favour in 
the matter of faith itself which concerns the good 
of our souls and our hereafter. 

The third argument in support of idolatry is 
that the knowledge of the absolute makes a man 
unfit for all practical purposes. To him good and 
evil, fire and water, sweet scent and obnoxious 
stench become all the same as he rises above the 
phenomenal ; such a knowledge is therefore not 
compatible with the pursuits of ordinary men. 

A»s . — What they ^h’'- • 

clear. You, «•- 
Kum’':. 
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fire as fire and water as water ; they administered 
justice, and taught their disciples ; so how can you 
urge that they had lost all consciousness of the 
phenomenal world ? Besides it seems very curious 
to me that you believe that by worshipping your 
gods the knowledge of the visible world becomes 
keener ; but by praying to the invisible and absolute 
Power, people become mad, and lose all conscious- 
ness of the external world. The knowledge of 
the world is not interfered with by a knowledge 
of the Deity, as a man who has the knowledge of 
God still continues to live in the world and his 
eyes and ears continue to perform their functions, 
and if he lives with his father, son, and others, 
he continues to fulfil his duties to them and all this 
' the will of ^ -nreme being. It is not indi- 
ted clashes with the 
** the past who 
'e God 
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according to your own admission, did nothing less 
than ordinary people in worldly matters, nay they 
did it with a more elevated and refined sense of 
duty. Some of the supporters of idolatry say Is 
it proper to discard the view held by all the world 
and in preference to follow the opinions of one or 
two men ? [Was there no scholar born before him? 
and is there none who is equal to him in learning 
now? Would they not also arrive at the same 
conclusions, if there were any truth in this 

Ans. Though I am pained at these reflections, 
yet I feel inclined to answer them for the further- 
ance of my cause. In the first instance, India 
does not form even one twentieth part of the earth 
already known to us. The country inhabited main- 
ly by the Hindus is known as Hindusthan. Ex- 
cluding this Hindusthan, more than half of the en- 
tire population of the rest of the globe profess 
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in an invis^ibl^ Swpifew Beii^g* la Hindus^ 
tU|in itself> the ^^irvjnists, the N^n^ka Panthis, the 
taHawersof D^du, the disciples qi ^iva Nurayaha— 
ascetics and househcddecs alike— ^-worship one 
Supreme God. How is the view then tenable that 
the worship of we Supreme God is against the 
established ways of all the world If the next 
contention, — that scholars before rne have not join- 
ed SLuch mode ot prayer were true — how could we 
then possess the works of Vy^sa, Va^istha and 
other sages who promulgated the pure doctrine of 
theism ! The divine ^ankaracharyya and other 
commentators of the Vedas have all tried to estab- 
lish monotheistic principles, and Nanaka who lived 
only a few centuries ago, enjoined the worship of 
one Supreme Being as an imperative duty on the 
part of both the Sannyasins and householders be- 
longing to the sect founded by him. In modern 
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times there ^re thousands of men, from Bengal to 
the Punjab, who uphold and preach the noble theis- 
tic principle/' 

The above shows that he had a rational answer 
for every argument of his antagonist, however petty 
or foolish ; and the great patience with which he 
would try to convince them, knowing fully well that 
they were simply maligning him, is to be explained 
by his great love and his eagerness to lead others 
from error to truth. To know the superior merits 
of his composition, readers are referred to his 
Vedanta Sara in Bengali and to his English works. 
As the field traversed by him in his original works 
comprehends a wide range of theological matter 
containing technicalities, we do not find it con- 
venient to give further extracts or translations 
from them. 

The Bengali grammar written by the Raja, 
though a short tre^itise„ bears the impress of his 
great genius Some of the Europeans had already 
been in the field with treatises on this subject. 
Mr. Hallied's Bengali grammar, which is one of 
the earliest attempts in the direction, is more in- 
teresting as a vocabulary, since it gives on a 
somewhat elaborate scale the meanings of words 
^nd translations of short sentences., It also gives 
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selections from some of our old poems. The 
purely grammatical element is not very prominent 
among the various subjects comprised in the 
book. The Bengali writers who wrote grammar 
before Rsja Rfima Mohana Roy had in their 
heads the rules of Sanskrit grammar, and thonght 
that the Bengali language as a matter of course 
was bound to conform to them. But Raja Rama 
Mohana Roy discarded Sanskrit grammar in so far 
as its rules could not be philologically applied to 
Bengali. We refer our readers to pages 727 and 738 
of his Bengali works. He observed the genius of 
our language, and in what respects it differed from 
Sanskrit ; he formulated principles based on the 
natural laws which govern Bengali, and treated the 
subject scientifically. He also indicated the broad 
lines on which a comprehensive Bengali grammar 
might be compiled. Unfortunately, however, no 
other writer on the subject after Raja Rama 
Mohana Roy was possessed of his great insight to 
continue the work that he had commenced; and the 
Bengali grammar has bince fallen hopelessly into 
the hands of Sanskrit-knowing pandits. These 
with their erudite enunciation of rules about 
Sanskrit compound-words and its prosody have 
dominated the situation. Following too closely 
the steps of Mugdhavodha they are applauded by 
critics who belong to the same school. The 
Gaudiya BhasSr Vyakarana by the Raja is a 
highly original publication and contains many im- 
portant rules. On page 724 he deals with the pro- 
nunciation of words. He says that in Bengali the 
difference of pronunciation between «(, % is 
not observed ; but there are certain exceptions 
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to this rule. When H is joined with it is 

pronounced as as in * Similarly 

when ^ is joined with ?r, ^ it retains its 

Sanskritic sound of as in In all 

other places it is pronounced as The chapter 
on Case is full of original observations. In the 
dative case, says the Rsja, those words which bear 
the long vowel “btI in the last letter adopt or ^ 
as suffix. But those words which have 6, 

in their last letters adopt only to 
denote the locative form. Instances of the former 
are to be found in the forms and 

and and «f^!r etc., and of the 

latter in etc. Regarding 

the forms of Bengali w^ords in singular and plural 
numbers, the learned author gives curious rules 
which are nevertheless correct and testify to his 
accurate observation. The suffixes etc., 

are generally adopted to indicate the plural num- 
ber ; in the case of men and higher beings the 
suffix is often used, and it is generally speaking 
restricted to them only ; when however the suffix 
?I1^is used in the case of lower animals it is implied 
that such words do no longer signify them ; for 
instance W means cows, but ^^1 is used to 

imply those men who are stupid as cows.* 

Before we close the account of Rsjs R§ma 
Mohan Roy we have to say a few^ words regarding 
the movement led by him for the abolition of 
Suttee. His Bengali pamphlets against Suttee 
were translated by him into English ; and they 
aim chiefly at establishing the superiority 6f an 


The 
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unimpeachable atid pure widowhood of womaii*in 
accordance with the rules of Brahniacharyya after 
the death of her husband, over the practice that 
largely^'prevailed in his time of self immolation, 
against which he fought, in conjunction with Euro- 
pean clergymen and officials. 

Like other reforms tliis was also proposed and 
carried out at the teeth of great Opposition. 
While alluding to the controversal literature that 
sprang up in connection with this movement, we 
propose to take a dispassionate view of the history 
of Suttee in Bengal. It is an usage which was pre- 
valent amongst the ancients. The rite was practised 
in early times amongst the Thracians, the Getae, 
and the Scythians. Diodorus wrote in B. C. 44 and 
he dcwscribes it to have occurred in the army of 
Eumenes, upwards of 300 years before the Christian 
era (Diodorus Siculus lib XIX, Chapter II.) The 
Danish Northmen of Europe retained the recollec- 
tions of Suttee in the story of Balder, one of 
the sons of Odin.^ 

The custom grew in India as a natural result 
of the peculiarly organised social institutions of 
the Hindus. It has been more than once observed 
in the foregoing chapters that the Hindus aspire to 
a realisation of God through the various domestic 
ties which bind them to their homes. Without 
this value given to domestic virtues which 
was the main basis of the Indo-Aryan civilisation, 
their joint-family system could not have stood. 
It is the call of home that has always made Hindus 


• Tlie Cyctopa^ia of India by Balfour, P. 781, 
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endure the greatest sacrifices. Their immortal 
epics bear striking evidences of this ideal as 
governing society. But no sacrifice within the 
precincts of one's home is raised to so high a 
point of merit as that prompted by sacred nuptial 
devotion. There are a thousand fables, stories and 
poems illustrating these noble sacrifices of devoted 
wives for their husbands. The Hindu woman lives 
in the atmosphere of this ideal. From her ten- 
derest years she is trained up to it. The stories of 
Savitri, of Sita, of Damayanti, of Behula — these 
are what a Hindu girl is accustomed to hear every 
evening in Bengal and even when she is a mere 
child she willingly fasts on the day of Savitri Brata. 
The Hindu woman grew, as Spartan boys did in 
ancient Greece, — under great hardships imposed 
on them by society, but they were meant for a 
great purpose. Even now the stories and poems 
that she reads are full of high ideas illustrative of 
the noblest virtues attendant upon faithful wife- 
hood. The ideal embodied in them would fasci- 
nate and attract any tender soul ; for the tales of 
supreme sacrifice undergone for love, never pass 
in vain with those young audiences who are most 
susceptible to nobility of spirit. 

The love of a Hindu wife is scarcely expressed 
in passionate utterances. It pervades her whole 
life. The sacrifices she runs, the spirit of resigna- 
tion and of entirely losing herself in the thought 
of doing good to her husband, raise her love be- 
yond all sorts of mundane considerations, not to 
speak of any for her own comforts. It is this 
spirit w hich made women court death willingly on 
the funeral pyre of the husband. They often died 
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there like mute images without uttering a word, — 
without heeding the sensations of pain caused to 
the body. While their husbands lived, such women 
were not known to display their great love out- 
wardly. They ministered to the wants of numerous 
members living together in the family, and gave 
the minutest attention to each of them and to the 
servants ; but they really lived and moved, without 
ever saying so, in the thought of their husbands ; 
they kept the vermillion mark on their forehead 
and the shell-bracelets on their wrists ; and prized 
these sacred signs of wifehood more dearly than 
their lives, A Hindu wife would sooner agree to 
be killed than allow them to be removed. This 
patient all-engrossing sentiment, this love without a 
thought of return, constant and unchangeable 
through all vicissitudes of life, in spite of many 
ills, — its object only the offering of life-long devo- 
tion and humble service to the husband, — is ex- 
pressed in many of the old poems of Bengal, — in 
our folk-lore and in those rustic songs which I 
have mentioned in previous chapters. 

The peculiar position of the Hindu wife trained 
her silently to sacrifices of all sorts for domestic 
feeling. She is not the joy or inspiration of social 
gatherings as a western woman is. Outside her 
hc^e there is absolutely no scope for the apprecia- 
te of her qualities. Praise from outside world 
would be as assuredly spurned by her as abuse. 
Even in one’s own family, it would not be good 
taste to allude to the beauty of a woman who has 
once borne a child. Her environment develops her 
domestic instincts more than anything else. Cul 
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off from the rest of the world — in her own little 
home she is trained to an idealism of the highest 
sort, without the facts being observed by any. 
She would only be seen in public when she was 
to ascend the funeral pyre of her husband. Foreign 
people are apt to suppose that her martyrdom was 
the result of compulsion, oppression or supersti- 
tion. But those, who possess a more intimate 
knowledge on the point, will see in Suttee only an 
excess of that idealism that made Savitri, in our 
earliest times, shudder at the thought of her com- 
ing widowhood and Tara express a wish to burn her- 
self with her deceased husband in the Ramayaha. 
Suttee is the highest realisition of that dream of 
womanhood, the perfection of which was imagined 
by the ancients to lie in an all absorbed thought of 
the husband. Each country has a peculiar idea of its 
own to inspire its people with a spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, the growth of which has depended upon 
a succession of causes and circumstances peculiar 
to itself. Some people in the world^s history have 
staked their fortune and life for what they called ** a 
national cause,'' others for what they believed to be 
the word of God,"— as the iconoclasts once made 
it the mission of their lives to destroy temples and 
images at any cost or sacrifice. Hindu women 
similarly elected to die out of the devotion they 
bore to their husbands. Of various reports left of 
the Suttee by European observers, who were drawn 
to involuntary admi'ratidn on witnessing such scenes, 

I quote two below. This will be helpful in rightly 
understanding the controversy held by the pro- 
Suttee champions against the attempts ^ the 
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“The widow was a ’ remarkably ' handsome 
woman, apparently about thirty, and most superbly 
attired. Her manner was marked by great apathy 
to all around her, and by complete indifference to> 
the preparations which for the first time met her 
eye. From this circumstance an impression was 
given that she might be under the influence of 
opium ; and in conformity with the declared inten- 
tion of the European officers present to interfere, 
should any coercive measure be adopted by the 
Brahmins or relations, two medical officers were 
requested to give their opinions on the subject. 
They both agreed that she was quite free from any 
influence calculated to induce torpor or intoxica- 
tion ” 

“Captain Burnes then addressed the woman, 
desiring to know whether the act she was about 
to perform was voluntary or enforced, and assuring 
her that, should she entertain the slightest reluc- 
tance to the fulfilment of her vow, on the part of 
the British Government he would guarantee the 
protection of her life and property. Her answer 
was calm, heroic and constant to her purpose. “I 
die of my own free will ; give me back my 
husband, and I will consent to live.^’ 

“Ere the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of 
l^eath was permitted, again the voice of mercy, of 
expostulation and even of entreaty was heard; 
but the trial was vain, and the cool and collected 
manner with which the woman still declared her 
determination unalterable chilled and startled the 
most courageous. Physical pangs evidently ex- 
cited no fears in her; her singular creed, the 
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customs of her country, and her sense of conjugal 
duty, excluded from her mind the natural emotions 
of personal dread ; and never did a martyr to a 
true cause, go to the stake with more constancy 
and firmness than did tins delicate and gentle 
woman prepare to become the victim of a deli- 
berate sacrifice to the tenets of her heathen creed. 
Accompanied by the officiating Brahmin, the 
widow walked seven times round the pyre, repeat- 
ing tl)e usual mantras or prayers, strewing rice 
and cowries on the ground, and sprinkling water 
from her hand over the bystanders, who believed 
this to be efficacious in preventing disease and 
expiating committed sins. She then removed her 
jewels, and presented them to her relations, saying 
a few words to each with calm soft smile of en- 
couragement and hope. The Brahmins then pre- 
sented her with a lighted torch, bearing which 

^‘Fresh as a flower just blown. 

And warm with life, her youthful 
pulses playing,’’ 

she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within 
the pile. The body of her husband wrapped in 
rich kinkaubs^ was then carried seven times round 
the pile and finally laid across her knees. Thorns 
and grass were piled over the door; and again it 
was insisted that free space should be left, as it 
was hoped that the poor victim might yet relent, 
and rush from her fiery prison for the prolection 
so freely offered. The command was readily 
obeyed ; the strength of a child would have suffi- 
ced to burst the frail barrier which confined her, 
and a breathless pause succeeded; but the wo- 
man's constancy was faithful to the last. Not a 
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sigh broke the death-like silence of the crowd, 
until a slight smoke, curling from the summit of 
the pyre, and then a tongue of flame, darting with 
bright and lightning-like rapidity into the clear 
blue sky, told us that the sacrifice was completed. 
Fearlessly had this courageous woman fired the 
pile, and not a groan had betrayed to us the 
moment when her spirit fled.^* * 

The following is quoted from Bengal Under 
The Lieutenant Governors by C. E. Buckland, 
Vol. I, pages 160-161. 

“Although it does not fall within his Lieutenant 
Governorship, I think the following account of 
a Suttee, as narrated by Sir F. Halliday, 70 years 
later, will be considered interesting, and it has 
never been printed elsewhere : — 

“Suttee was prohibited by law in 1829. At 
and before that time I was acting as Magistrate of 
the district of Hoogly. Before the new law came 
into operation, notice was one day brought to me 
that a Suttee was about to occur a few miles from 
my residence. Such things were frequent in 
Hooghly as the banks of that side of the river were 
considered particularly propitious for such sacrifices. 
When the message reached me. Dr. Wise of the 
Medical Service and a clergyman (whose name I 
forget), who was Chaplain to the Governor General, 
w’ere visiting me and expressed a wish to witness 
The ceremony. Accordingly we drove to the appoin- 
ted place where a large crowd of natives was 
assembled on the river bank and the funeral pile 


* Mrs. Porstan*s Random 3 )cetches during her residence in 
one of the northern provinces of Western India in 1839. 
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already prepared, the intended victim seated on 
the ground in front of it. Chairs were brought 
for us, and we sat down near the woman. My two 
companions, who did not speak the language, 
then began to press the widow with all the reasons 
they could urge to dissuade her from her purpose, 
all of which at their request I made the woman 
understand in her own language. To this she 
listened with grave and respectful attention but 
without being at all moved by it ; the priests and 
many of the spectators also listening to what was 
said. 

At length she showed some impatience and 
asked to be allowed to proceed to the pile. Seeing 
that nothing further could be done, I gave her the 
permission, but before she had moved, the clergy- 
man begged me to put to her one more question,— 
*‘Did she know what pain she was about to suffer 
She seated on the ground close to my feet, looked 
up at me with a scornful expression in her 
intelligent face and said for answer, ‘‘ Bring a 
I^mp : the lamp was brought, of the small 
sauce-boat fashion used by peasants, and also some 
ghi or melted butter and a large cotton wick. 
These she herself arranged in the most effective 
form and then said, Light it which was done 
and the lamp placed on the ground before her. 
Then steadfastly looking at me with an air of grave 
defiance she rested her right elbow on the ground 
and put her finger into the flame of the lamp! 
The finger scorched, blistered and blackened and 
finally twisted up in a way which I can only com- 
pare to what I have seen happen to a quill pen in 
the flame of a candle. This lasted for some time, 
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during which she never moved her hand, uttered 
a sound or. altered the expression of her counte- 
nance. She then said : — Are you satisfied ? to 
which I answered hastily, ** satisfied,^' upon which 
with great deliberation she removed her finger 
from the flame, saying: Now may I go To 
this 1 assented and she moved down the slope to 
the pile. This was placed on the edge of the 
stream. It was about 4! ft. high, about the same 
length, and perhaps 3 ft. broad, composed of alter- 
nate layers of small billets of wood and light dry 
brushwood between four upright stakes. Round 
this she was marched in a noisy procession 2 or 3 
times and ascended it, laying herself down on her 
side with her face in her hands like one composing 
herself to sleep, after which she was covered up 
with light brushwood for several inches, but not so 
as to prevent her rising had she been so minded. 
The attendants then began to fasten her down with 
long bamboos. This I immediately prohibited and 
they desisted unwillingly but without any show of 
anger. Her son, a man of about 30, was now 
called upon to light the pile. 

It was one of those frequent cases in which the 
husband’s death had occurred too far off for the 
body to be brought to the pile, and instead of it a 
part of his clothing had been laid thereon by the 
widow’s side. A great deal of powdered resin and, 

I think, some gAi had been thrown upon the wood 
which first gave a dense smoke and then burst into 
flame. Until the flames drove me back I stood 
near enough to touch the pile, but I heard no sound 
and saw no motion, except one gentle upheaving 
of the brushwood over the body, after which all was 
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stilU The s^oti vvho had lighted the pile remained 
near it until it Was in full combustion, and then 
rushing up the hank threw himself on the ground 
in a paroxysm of grief. So ended the last Suttee 
that was lawfully celebrated in the district of 
Hooghly and perhaps in Bengal/^ 

But sacrifices made by a few, under promptings 
of extraordinary sentiments, are not such as may 
be enforced in the case of every widow in a 
society. The Suttees in later times increased in 
number from very many causes besides that of 
affection. Within six or seven centuries before the 
abolition of the rite, the Hindu widows found their 
position itisecure, as the country was overrun by 
the Mahomedan conquerors and by the Burmese 
and Portuguese marauders who seized helpless 
young widows and carried them away or which 
was worse, put them to indelible infamy. Even 
Nawabs and noblemen would sometimes not let go 
the opportunity to do the same as the robbers did, 
regarding beautiful Hindu widows. The genealogical 
works referred to by us in pp, 73 — 91 contain many 
instances of such atrocities. The number of Suttees 
must have grown largely in proportion owing to 
these causes. Besides when one family boasted, 
of its Suttees, the other families wanted, for the 
sake of increasing their prestige, to possess similar 
records of sacrifice from among their own mem- 
bers, so what had been in early ages a practice of 
but rare occurrence became frequent, often under 
compulsion. The following incident will show to 
what a heinous extent of barbarity the practice of 
Suttee might be carried. , 


124 
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About the year 1796, the following most 
shocking and atrocious murder, under the name of 
Sahamarana^ was perpetrated at Majtlpur, about 
a day^s journey south from Calcutta. Banchha- 
rSma, a Brahman of the above place, dying, his 
wife at a late hour went to be burnt with the body : 
all the previous ceremonies were performed ; she 
was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kind- 
led ; but the night was dark and rainy. When the 
fire began to scorch this poor woman, she contrived 
to disentangle herself from the dead body, and 
creeping from under the file, hid herself among some 
brushwood. In a little time it was discovered that 
there was only one body on the pile. The relations 
immediately took the alarm and searched for the 
wretch ; the son soon dragged her forth, and in- 
sisted that she should throw herself on the pile, 
or drown or hang herself ; she pleaded for her life 
at the hands of her own son, and declared that she 
could not embrace so horrid a death — but she 
pleaded in vain : the son urged, that he should lose 
his caste, and that therefore he would die or she 
should. Unable to persuade her to hang or drown 
herself, the son and the others present then tied 
her hands and feet, and threw her on the funeral 
.pile, where she quickly perished.*^ 

We ask our readers to read the vernacular 
treatises of the Rajfi on Suttee-rites, which are 
master-pieces of close argumentative writings dis- 
closing his great humane feelings and profound 
scholarship.t 


♦ Ward’s on the Hindus, Vol. II, Part HI, Page 304. 
t Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s Bengadi works, Pages 167-223. 
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Raja Rama Mohana was born in Bengal when 
all the brightness had faded from the illuminated 
pages of our history, when the glorious had grown 
ignominous in many places, when faith and devotion 
had been reduced to superstition, ** sweet religion 
become a mere rhapsody of words,* ^ and the 
scarcely audible beatings of the heart indicated the 
loss of all social vitality. He led us from superstition 
to faith, from darkness to light ; and though he may 
seem to have found nothing good in the Hindu 
religion of his own day, — not even in the self- 
sacrificing devotion of true hearts which, though 
few, still weilded the greatest influence in the coun- 
try, yet we must remember that, generally speak- 
ing, it was not the season for extolling a deterior- 
ated virtue, for admiring the atrocious slaughter 
of women — too heinous an offence to be condoned 
by idle panegyric. The movements in various 
fields of enlightenment started by the Raja 
have borne ample fruit. The educated com- 
munity have followed his lead in the general 
awakening of the intellect observed thorough- 
out the country after his advent. The RajS was a 
great admirer of the English people and, with a 
sincere heart, approached them with prayers to aid 
him in his beneficient attempt at reform, and he 
found a ready response and sympathetic hearing 
from the rulers of the land. Though a scholar of 
world-wide renowm and a perfect master of the 
most important classical and many modern lan- 
guages, he did not despise his mother tongue. He 
wrote master-pieces in Bengali. It is a remark- 
able fact that the address he presented to Lord 
William Bentinck svbls in Bengali, a circumstance 
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which showed how deep was his love for his 
mother tongue.’^* His works in Bengali struck the 
keynote of a new style, for though the Raja was 
full of admiration for the English, yet he would not 
accept any matter second-hand; with him began an 
attempt at free enquiry after truth. The works 
by the missionaries and those that wrote under 
their instructions consisted, as already said, mainly 
of compilations and translations : but in the Ben- 
gali works of the Rajs begins a new epoch and a 
movement for the right understanding of the truths 
of our own religion. Rama Mohana Roy began with 
the Vedanta; and Lakingthe cue of rational explana- 
tion from him we have come down to the Puranas. 
From the time of Rama Mohana Roy, Bengali litera- 
ture in its poems, romances and theologial works, has 
striven to restate the truths contained in our 
classics in the light of western rationalism of thought ; 
It has tried to combine the realistic mode of think- 
ing peculiar to the west with oriental idealism ; 
sometimes the occidental element has been too pro- 
minent in Bengali writings almost alienating itself 
from our national ideal in the views propounded, 
at others verging on extreme conservativeness, 
and blind orthodoxy. The conflict is going on 
without intermission up to the present, and a har- 
mony has not yet, I am afraid, crowned th^ at- 
tempts of the opposing forces in this field. But 
all the same, we -ate conscious pf a great activity; 
in our literature and we owe it preeminently to 
the devoted labours of Rfija Rfima Mohana Roy, 


• The English works of Raja Rama Mohana Roy. Vol* 
Introduction, page XiX. 
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who advanced its cause, not only by writing monu- 
mental works in Bengali himself, but by raising a 
controversy which has contributed a great deal to 
tlie rapid development of prose. Taking this view of 
matters, it cannot be considered unjust to call 
him the father of modern Bengali prose. 


(c) The writers that followed Rai§ Rama Mohana 
Roy — Devendra Natha Tagore — Aksaya 
Kumara Datta and others. 

After the death of Raja Rama Mohana Roy the 
spirit of reform lay dormant for a while. Even 
the BrShma-Sabhs that he had established, suc- 
cumbed to those othodox forms against which the 
great leader had fought all his life. In the year 1862 
it was found that the Brahmins only were admitted 
to it, and that they held meetings with closed doors 
against all of other castes. I^vara Chandra Nyaya- 
ratna used to lecture before a select body of 
Brahmins in the Theistic Hall ; and in one of the 
subjects that he chose, he argued that Rama 
had been an incarnation of God. The mission- 
aries knew Kama Mohana Roy to be their great foe 
inspite of all professions of amity and peace on 
both sides; for under the outward form of Uni- 
tariap Christianity which the Raja seemed to pro- 
fess, he was founding a new Theistic Church based> 
on the Vedanta Philosophy and on Christian' 
Morals. This would inevitably draw to itself those 
educated Hindus who, if such a society had not 
been organised by the RajS,- would have gravitated 
towards the Christian Churches, and proved willing 
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converts. The death of the RajA, and a total 
absence in the field of any suitable personage on 
whom his mantle could fall, gave an opportunity 
for a time to the Cliristian Missionaries to renew 
their attempts at proselytising with redoubled zeal. 
Stray cases come to our notice which show the 
vigorous procedure of these gentlemen. In 1845, 
Ume^a Chandra Sarkar and his wife were converted 
by Dr. Duff in a manner which created a great 
sensation amongst the whole native population of 
Calcutta. In fact on the very day of their conver- 
sion, the Hindus raised Rs. 40,000 to found a Hindu 
School in order to counteract the influence of Chris- • 
tian teaching in the schools established by the 
Missionaries. 

At this juncture another great man appeared to 
take up the work of the great reformer. His intel- 
lectual powers were not so great as those of Rama 
Mohana Roy, but his strength of character, faith 
in religious views, power of sacrifice for the cause 
of what he considered right, high-mindedness and 
unflinching advocacy of theism have deservedly lift- 
ed him to the rank of a Ri§i in popular estimation. 
Devendra Natha Tagore has, moreover, furthered 
the cause of Bengali literature in no inconsider- 
able degree. He was the son of the distinguished 
Dwaika Natha Tagore who was called Prince Dwar- 
ka Natha in England, and who enjoyed the great 
confidence of our revered and beloved Queen Vic- 
toria during his stay in that country. Devendra 
Nttha, heir to a princely fortune, and a man of re- 
rtiarkably handsome features and rare accomplish- 
ments, in his early youth realised the truth tliAt 
fife was short, fortune was transitory and religion 
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the only solace of life. Impelled by a sense of 
moral duty,— for there was no legal obligation, — he 
handed over his immense inheritance to his father^s 
creditors, who could have claimed no hold upon it. 
And the effect which this noble act of sacrifice 
produced on the minds of the people was evi- 
denced by the bestowal of the title of Mahar^i or 
great Ri^i on him by his countrymen. His creditors, 
fortunately, were no Shylocks. They arranged for 
the liquidation of debts in a way convenient to the 
youthful owner of the property ; but all the same a 
considerable portion of it had to be sold. Rut 
Devendra Natha was indifferent to worldly con- 
siderations. 1 quote an extract from his auto-bio- 
graphy which is written in a simple and attractive 
style. 

**^My grand-mother loved me very much. In 
childhood I cared not for any one else but her. I 
used to take my meals with !u-r, sit by her the whole 
live-long day and sh ep on the same bed with her. 
When she went to Kiiligh ita to visit the shrine 1 
used to accompany her thither. At one time she 
went to Vrindavana and Puii leaving me at home. 

I recollect how bitterly I wept owing to my; separa- 
tion from her. She was intensely devoted to re- 
ligion. Every day at early dawn she used to 

I f®f4 
I 
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bathe in the Ganges and weave garlands for the 
tutelary god Salagrama. Sometimes she fasted 
from sunrise to sun-set and offered * argha * to the 
sun. I stayed with her on the roof and got by heart 
the hymn addressed to the sun, hearing it uttered 
so often. “ O Thou of the colour of the Java, 
offspring of Ksfyapa, radiant with rays, the dis- 
peller of darkness and destroyer of sin, O Sun. 

I salute thee.*^ 

My grand-mother sometimes fasted the whole 
day and night, and during the whole of such nights 
Kathakatas and Kirtana songs went on in the 
house , We could not sleep owing to the noise. 
She used to supervise the household work and her- 
self assisted the domestics in their service. Owing 
to her efficient management and firm control, all the 
work of our house was conducted with strict regu- 
larity. When the inmates of the house had all taken 
their meal she would cook her own food herself, I 

4^4 j 
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used to shate her plain meal composed of boiled rice 
and simple vegetables ( ) ; this food I re- 
lished more than my own. The beauty of her 
person was as great as her accomplishments, and 
her faith in religion was equally great. But she 
could not bear the visit of Ma-gosains ^women 
who posed as teachers of the Vai^nava faith) to our 
house. Though her faith was mixed with supersti- 
tion she also evinced a considerable freedom in her 
religious views. With her I often visited the im- 
age of Gopinatha in our family residence. I never 
wanted to come out of the temple without her. I 
used to sit on her lap and through the window 
quietly observe all that passed. My grand* mother 
is no more , but after how many days of weary 
search for the truth have I found One who is 
more than even my beloved grand-mother ever was 

fw^tsi 1 (?it am? 

c'5?r? mm I 
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ta me ! Seated on the lap of the divine Mother 
I quietly observe all- that transpires through Her 
wishes. 

Shortly before her death my grand mother one 
day told me ‘ I have decided to bequeath to you 
all that I have in the world, 1 won’t give it to any 
one else.’ Thereupon she gave me the key to 
her box ; I opened it and found some gold and 
silver coins in it. I told people that I had found 
parched rice in my grand mother’s box. In tlu- 
year 1835 her end drew near. My father had 
that time gone on a trip to the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad. The physician said that the patient 
should no longer be kept at home. Whereupon 
our relations came and brought my grand mother 
down to the ground-floor and made preparations 
to take her to the Ganges.* But she was still 

■St?!? I 
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The usual custom of the Hindus is to take the dying people 
to the bank of the Ganges or to any other river that may be near, 
when the case is declared as hopeless and death is expected 
at every moment 
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hoping to live and did not like to be carried to the 
Ganges. She said If Dwarka Natha ( her son ) 
were here, he would never allow you to remove 
me from home as you are doing.'" The men did 
not pay any heed to her words, but went on carry- 
ing her towards the Ganges ; upon wliich she 
said, As you have not obeyed my wishes I shall 
cause you great trouble. I shall not die soon.""* On 
reaching the Ganges they placed her in a hut of 
tiles. She lived three nights in that situation. I 
was with her all this time. On the night previous 
to the day when she would expire, I was seated on 
a mat spread near the tiled hut, the full moon had 
risen on the horizon and close by me was the 
funeral ground. At that time they were singing 

■«lTl^?r I fsff'ifsn 
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* If a person does not die soon on reaching the Gange'j^, the 
carriers are required to wait there till her death and undergo great 
hardships. 
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kirtana songs around my grand-mother. One ran 
thus : — 

‘‘ When will that blessed day come, when I 
shall leave this mortal body reciting thy name, 

0 Hari?^' 

A gentle breeze was carrying the sound to my 
ear ; suddenly at that moment a strange emotion 
passed over my mind. For the time being I be- 
came an entirely different man from what I ^vas, — 

1 felt a total abhorrence for wealth. The mat on 
which I sat appeared to me to be my proper and 
tit place. The rich carpets and all seemed worth- 
less and of no value to me ; I felt a complacency 
and joy which I had never experienced before. I 
was only i8 years old at the time. 

( 2 ) 

So long I had lain deep-plunged in the 
pleasures of luxury. I had never for one moment 
felt any longi for truth. 1 never cared to know 
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what religion or God was j nobody gave me any 
instruction on the subject. The joy I felt on the 
funeral ground that day overflowed my soul. 
Language is feeble ; how can I express it or con- 
vey what I felt to others ? No one can experience 
this joy by filling his head with logical discussions. 
Who says there is no God ? Here is the evidence 
of his existence : I was not prepared for it } how 
could I then have felt such joy I With this spirit 
of asceticism and joy I came home at midnight. I 
could not sleep that night. The reason of my 
.sleeplessness was this ecstasy of soul ; as if moon- 
light had spread itself over my mind for the whole 
of that night. At dawn I went to the bank of 
the Ganges to see my grand-mother. I found her 
drawing her last breath. ^ They had brought her 
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down to the Ganges and were enthusiastically 
reciting in a loud voice ** Ganga-Narayaha 
Brahma She died immediately. I approached her 
and saw that one of her hands lay on her breast, 
the middle finger pointed towards heaven. ‘ Recite 
the name of Hari ’ she said at the last moment 
pointing with her finger, which remained fixed 
towards heaven. As I saw it I surmised that 
while leaving this world it was God and hereafter 
that she pointed to me, beloved as I was. My 
grand-mother was not only my greatest friend in 
this life, but also my friend in the hereafter.’^ 

In the year 1845, Devendra Natha organised a 
band of workers who accepted the Brahma Dharma 
and gave up “ idolatrous practices.’^ The number 
swelled to five hundred in 1849. We find the 
name of Ak^aya Kumara Dutta, the great Bengali 
writer of this period, in the list of the first batch 
of Brahmas. 

In the year 1843, Tatta Bodhini Patrika 

was started by Devendra Natha Tagore and Babu 
Ak^aya Kumara Datta was appointed as editor. 

^ I 
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Devendra Natha Tagore compiled a code for the 
guidance of Brahma-life from the Upani?ada in 
1848, to which he also appended a Bengali tians- 
lation. This serves as the hand-book and guide to 
the modern Brahmas, — ‘Specially to the members 
of the Adi Samaja The Bengali translation does 
great credit to the compiler owing to its simplicity 
and elegance, and it is a interesting point to note 
that Devendra Natha dictated the treatise to Ak^aya 
Kumara Datta who took it down, the whole thing 
occupying only three hours. 

The great activity and the religious earnest- 
ness displayed by the band of noble workers has 
borne great fruit in various spheres of Bengali life. 
Bengali literature particularly has been immensely 
profited by them. The Tattta Bodhini Patrika 
under the editorship of Babu Ak^aya Kumara Datta 
weilded an influence which it is difficult to con- 
ceive now-a-days. ft is scarceh possible ” writes 
Mr. R. C. Dutt “ in the present day when journals 
have multiplied all over the country to describe 
adequately how eagerly the moral instructions and 
earnest teachings of Akv^aya Kumara conveyed in 
that famous paper, were perused by a large circle 
of thinking and enlightened readers. People all 
over Bengal awaited every issue of the paper with 
eagerness; and the silent and sickly, but inde- 
fatigueable, worker at his desk swayed for a num- 
ber of years th^ thoughts and opinions of the 
thinking portion of Bengal.''* 


• Literature of Bengal by R. C. Dutt, Page 87. 
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It was at this time also that the young If wara 
Chandra VidyasSgara, who had already passed 
through his novitiate in the art of Bengali com- 
position as a pandit in Fort William College, was 
first winning his laurels in the literary field. He 
had already written his Vatrifa Sirtihasana which 
showed unmistakable traces of that elegant and 
correct style which later on developed so splen- 
didly in his Sitar Vanabasa, ^akuntala and other 
works. It was at this time also that Peary Chand 
Mitra [nom de plume) Tek Chand Thakur — whose 
* Alaler Gharer Dulal ^ or ‘ The Spoilt Child ^ many 
European writers have so freely eulogised, some 
comparing it with the best productions of Moliere 
or Fielding, — was trying to master the simple 
and colloquial style spoken by the gentle and rustic 
folk of Bengal. We can not however review the 
works of these master-minds, as our scope is 
limited to a treatment of the subject up to 1850, 
and most of their works were written in the decade 
that followed that year. Babu Ak^aya Kumara 
Dutta, however, whose life like Pope’s was ‘‘a long 
disease ” had already written a considerable por- 
tion of those valuable contributions to the Tatta 
Bodhini Patrika by 1850, — which were subsequent- 
ly compiled by him and published in the form of 
separate books such as, ‘ Charu Patha,' ‘ Vahya 
Bastur Sahita Manava Prakritir Samvanda Vichara ' 
&c. and we trust it will not be going beyond the 
limit to give a few extracts from his contributions 
to the Tattva Bodhini Patrika. The following is 
taken from one of the issues of the paper published 
in 1850. 
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* A heart void of love may be compared to a 
desert through which no current of water flows. 
Both are barren and fruitless. It is a highly for- 
tunate circumstance for us that our Almighty Father 
has endowed the beings of the earth with abun- 
dance of love and devotion. There are persons 
who love wealth, some seek after reputation, some 
knowledge, but those that are particularly blessed 
love God. There is no object higher than love. 
If there were no love in this earth, where then 
would have been the heart to enjoy the beauty of 
a delightful garden, diffusing pleasant fragrance in 
the breeze, the glad-some beauty of a night clothed 
in the charming white light of the full moon 
Where then would have been the pleasures c 
conversation with one's devoted, chaste an 
accomplished wife, whose face radiant with love’ 
glow, beams forth the light of the full moon 
Where would have been without love the swee 
smiling faces of children, beautiful as painte 
cherubs and innocent, pure and gay as flowers, - 
the wonderful harmony that pervades a famil 
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of spotless reputation, the members bound by 
tirs of love and full of reven-nce for religion ! 
Whf-re would have been that vivifying and heavenly 
intercourse with friends of high character, dearer 
to us than our own selves, and in whose hearts dwell 
self-sacrificing love and all high qualities ' Where 
would have been those soul-stirring poems, store- 
houses of high and lofty emotions, which over- 
whelm us with the never-failing effect of their 
sweet and matchless melody ' 

Imitation appears Jike a Bengali version of one of 

St" familiar essays of the Rambler with Seneca's 

sayings as head-lines, the difference being that the 
oriental imitation is even more over-coloured 
and high flown than the style of Dr. Johnson himself. 
The writings of Addison and Steele m the Spec- 
tator and those of Dr. Johnson in the Rambler sup- 
plied models for the Bengali writer, who combined 
with his Moral and Theological discourses disser- 
tations on Etiolgy and Science much after Paley. 
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Supplementary Notes to 
Chapter VII. 

(0 Three early centres of Vernacular writings, 
(ii) The patronage accor<le4 to Vernacular writers 
(ill) Peace and her boon. 


(i) Three early centres of Vernacular writings: — 

Before the advent of Chaitanya Deva we Hnd 
three recognized centres of Vernacular composi- 
tion. The songs of the Vaishavas had for then- 
principal seat the histone land of Birbhum and its 
contiguous districts. Jaya Deva hailed from Kenduli 
in Birbhum ; and a few centuries after him, Chandi- 
Das sang his celestial lay from the village Nannur 
in the same district. When Vai§havism was at its 
zenith in Bengal, its chief exponents and song- 
masters flourished in this part of the country. 
This Vaishava movement belonged to the people 
and required no aristocratic patronage to push it 
in its forward course , it drew its nutrition straight 
from the soil and soon, by its own power, attained 
a most luxuriant growth. 

In Eastern Bengal where Vai^havism w'as yet 
unknown, the traditions of the Buddhistic age 
were ttie inspiration of the songs of the Manas^ 
and Chandi cults. The traditions of Behula^s won- 
derful devotion and Chand-Sadagar*s stern defi- 
ance to Manasa Devi, — the story of Dhanapati 
Sadagara and his adherence to the ^aiva faith in 
the face of great dangers— belong to a period 
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when Brahmanic influence had not yet commenced. 

Eastern As I have already said, the chief actors in the 
the centre drama of these stories belong to the mercantile 
classes and some of them are of even humbler 
origin. The Brahmin has hardly any function to 
discharge in them. Though after the Hindu Re- 
naissance, these stories were recast by the Brah- 
mins and worked out from mere popular fables into 
poems of great beauty, their original ground-work, 
with its traditions of a society which is anterior to 
that built up by Brahmanical influence, remains 
unchanged. The earliest writer of Manasa-mangala, 
that we have yet been able to trace, was one Hari 
Dutta. He lived in Mymensing, or somewhere 
in its vicinity, moie than six hundred years ago. 
Narayana Devaand Bijaya Gupta came after him in 
the 15th century and latterly Sa^thibara and Ganga 
Das, father and son, wrote Manasa-mangalas, which 
the subsequent poets of the Manasa cult of east 
and west alike imitated. These early poets were 
all of Eastern Bengal. We must remember that 
the tale of Manasa Devi is of much older date 
than even six hundred years. In this country 
earlier efforts are always lost when a gifted suc- 
cessor assimilates and embodies the best features 
of his predecessors' works in his new poem. Thus 
nearly a dozen early poems of the Mahabharata, 
written before Ka^i Das, were all forgotten 
by the people, until quite lately, these works were 
again brought to the notice of the public by scholar- 
ly research. 1 he earlier poets of the Manasa-cult 
all wTote their poems in Eastern Bengal ; and 
these supplied inspiration to the poets of the 
western districts in a subsequent age. Ketakadas 
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Kshemananda and other poets of the Rada 
De^a abridged the story described by East 
Bengal poets, adding some poetical features which 
the improved resources of our tongue had placed 
at their command. The Chandi-cult had also its 
earliest exponents in the poets of Eastern Bengal. 
Madhavacharyya was a native of Mymensing and 
Dvija Janardana, probably of Tipara. Owing to 
to the great beaut} of Mukundarama's poem written 
in later times, preceding attempts in the same 
held which had belonged to Eastern Bengal, were 
cast into the shade. Manuscripts of these early 
works, from two to three centures old, have been 
recovered not only from Eastern Bengal but also 
from the Rada-De^a, showing that they were at one 
time read by the people of the whole of Bengal. 
We thus see that poems belonging to the various 
^akta-cults had for their earliest home the much 
despised east of the country, which remained poli- 
tically free for more than a century, after western 
Bengal had been conquered by the Mahamadans. 
The Sen-kings at Vikrampur patronised Brahmins , 
and it was natural that in the 13th century Vikrampur 
should be turned into an important seat of classi- 
cal learning. The first translation of the Mahabha- 
rata was undertaken by Sanjaya, probably a Brahmin 
of Vikrampur. He belonged to the Varat- 
dwaja Gotra, and compiled the translation in an 
abridged form. The next translation of the great 
epic by Kabindra Parame^vara, an inhabitant of 
Chittagong rose to the highest point of popularity ; 
it was written in the latter part of the 15th century, 
and was read by the people of east and west 
alike. Manuscripts of this recension of the 
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Mahabhfirata, written about three centuries ago, have 
been received not only from Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Dacca, Mymensing, Tippara, and Sylhet, but also 
from various parts of Western Bengal. We have 
with us an old manuscript of the poem recovered 
from the village of Khalisani, near French Chan- 
darnagar, and several others are to be found in the 
library of Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, obtained by 
him from Patrasayer and other villages of Birbhum. 
A manubciipt of this poem about 200 years old was 
collected by the late Mr. Umesh Chandra Batabyal 
from a village in the district of Rangpur. We may 
conceive fiom all this how extensively popular 
Kablndra^s Mahabharata was in those days. 
Amongst the older recensionists of the Mahabharata, 
the influence of Kabindra Paramec^vara was the 
greatest on Nityananda and Ka^i Das — the two 
great luminaries who have enlightened our 
masses on the beauties of the classical epic in 
comparatively recent times. There is a host of 
other early Eastern Bengal poets on the subject of 
the Mahabliarata whose works will be found men- 
tioned in the body of this book. 

Krittibasa, the earliest writer of the Ramayana, 
got his education in Eastern Bengal, somewhere 
on the banks of the Padma, as he has himself in- 
formed us, in his auto-biography. His ancestors 
had belonged to Vikramapur, and the family were 
driven to Pliulia by the oppression of Tugral Khan 
in the year 1348, Sasthibar and Gangadas, 
whose poems have been already mentioned here 
in conneettion with Manasa-literature, wrote ela- 
borate works on the Ramayafia and the Maha- 
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bharata, about 350 year ago. These poets were 
inhabitants of Jhinardi in Vikrampore ; manus- 
cripts of their poems have been found in large 
numbers, in various districts of Western Bengal, 
as they have been in the native districts of the poets 
themselves. It will thus appear that Eastern Bengal, 
having been one of the great seals of Sanskrit learn- 
ing, produced a number of translations that helped 
to disseminate Pouranik ideas amongst the masses. 
Before the advent of Chaifanya, Eastern Bengal 
thus formed the chief nucleus of Vernacular com- 
position. ^akta-cult had strong adherents in that 
part of the country and classical learning was en- 
couraged by Hindu Kings and noble men. These 
helped powerfully in the importation of Sanskrit 
words into our tongue — a process which is especi- 
ally conspicuous in the translations that were com- 
piled in that province. 

This wave was retarded by the democratic 
movement in letters tliat was inspired by Chait- 
anya. The Vai§havas adopted Bengali as the 
chief vehicle for the teaching of their religion and 
at once monopolised the right of producing litera- 
ture in it This accounts for the flourishing 
growth of vernacular literature in the Rada De^a 
from the 16th century onwaids. The light that 
came from the East gradually subsided below the 
hoiizon of our letters, and under Vaisnava influence, 
even the ^akta writers of Western Bengal profited 
by the general intellectual awakening there, and 
wrote poems of considerable beauty, which gradu- 
ally over-shadowed the works written by the poets 
of Eastern Bengctl, till the latter lost all the lustre that 
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she had once possessed. She had once occupied the 
place of pioneer in Vernacular composition, but 
this has now passed completely out of our memory, 
The Battala-publishers have confined their attention 
to manuscripts of Bengali poems of comparatively 
later date, such as were available in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, and this fact has further helped to 
obliterate the memory of the early poems of Eastern 
Bengal until recent discoveries brought to light 
heaps of long forgotten manuscripts mainly from 
the houses of the lustics of that country. 

The third seat of Vernacular composition, 
which was perhaps one of the oldest, was North 
Bengal. The songs of the Pal Kings were first 
sung in the old capital of Gauda and its vicinity. 
Ram§i Pandit composed his Manual of Dharma 
worship in Bengali towards the end of the roth 
century. He was born in the district of Bankura but 
Gauda was his chief of field of work. The story of 
Lausen, to be found in the Dharma-Mangala, relates 
to the adventures and successes of the hero who 
was a nephew of the King, Darmapal 11, and the 
incidents of the poem gather round the old capital 
of Bengal. The Darma-cult flourished under the 
patronage of the Pal Kings, and the Vernacular 
literature of this cult had, for Its original home, the 
historic land where these Kings reigned. 

We thus arrive at the following conclusions: — 

(i) Rada De^a in olden times was the 
favoured seat of the growth of Vais- 
nava ideas. Long before Chaitanya, 
she delighted in Vai^nava songs and 
in the study of the Bhagabata which 
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was first translated into Bengali met- 
rical verse, about 425 years ago, by 
Maladhara Basu, one of her illustrious 
poets. 

(2) Eastern Bengal produced the earliest 

works of the Chandi and Manasa-cults, 
and her learned writers compiled most 
of the earliest recensions of the Sans- 
krit epics. Eastern Bengal thus gave 
the earliest impetus towards the dis- 
semination of Pouranik ideas amongst 
the masses. 

(3) From North Bengal we received our songs 

of the Pal Kings and our earliest 
Dharma-mangals. These, as we have 
said, deal with the exploits and adven- 
tures of Lau-sen, a nephew of the 
King DarmapMa II of Gauda. 

These were the three centres, — the early fields 
of the activities of our poets in vernacular com- 
position. Rada De^a in the i6th century came to 
the fore and dominated the great intellectual 
awakening brought about by Chaitanya. 

II.— The patronage accorded to Vernacular writers. 

In the first chapter of this book, we indicated 
how the Hindu Courts, following the examples of 
Moslem chiefs and noblemen, extended their pat- 
ronage to the Vernacular poets. Bengali gradually 
became a favourite vehicle for the expression of 
thought with scholarly people ; and we scarcely 
find a poet of any renown who was not rewarded 
and patronised by some noble man. The Vai^hava 
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poetg alone did not care for such patronage, but all 
others considered it a great privilege and honour to 
dedicate their poems to their rich patrons, extoll- 
ing their qualities in terms of high sounding pane- 
gyric and poetry- 

We find Kavi Kankana patronised by Bankura 
Roy, Raja of Arrah Brahman Bhumi at a very criti- 
cal moment of his life, when 8 maunds of rice offer- 
ed by the Raja to the famished members of the poet's 
family elicited his grateful acknowledgements which 
have found a place in the immortal poem of Chandi. 
But gradually the Rajas became more bountiful to 
the vernacular poets and towards the end of the 
17th and the beginning of the i8th century, we find 
vernacular writings of merit very considerably 
rewarded. We have seen that Raja Jaya Naray- 
ana of Bhu-kailasa made considerable sacrifices of 
time and money to bring his translation of the 
Ka9i Khanda to a satisfactory completion. He 
travelled in different parts of the country for a 
period of six months in quest of Mss. of the 
Sanskrit poem. This journey in those days, made 
in a style befitting the rank of a Raja of his high 
status, meant a very considerable expenditure. 
Besides this, he had to maintain a long time 
nearly a dozen Pundits for the purpose. Raja Kri^to 
Chandra's bounty towards classical learning was 
well-known. His liberal gifts to Bharata Chandra 
and Rama Prasada, two gifted Vernacular poets 
of bis time, is also not less worthy of note. 
Bharata Chandra was appointed his Court-poet on 
Rs. 40 a month. This amount about the time of 
the battle of Plassey was not at all insignificant or 
small, when we see that Warren Hastings at a 
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much later period drew a pay of Rs. 300 a month, 
as member of the Council. Major Rennell as Sur- 
vey General of India was in 1767 granted a pay of 
Rs. 300 a month, and this amount was considered 
to be unusally high requiring an elaborate explana- 
tion from the authorities * We find Jaya Chandra a 
Raj^ of the Chittagong district, granting an allow- 
ance of Rs. 10 per day to the poet Bhavani Natha for 
translating a poem called the Laksmana Digvijaya 
into Bengali verse. This book was compiled about 
the middle of the eighteenth century and must 
have occupied the poet for at least six months. 
Rs. 300 a month in those days must have been 
equal to at least 10 times its present value. 

Not only poets but even copyists of vernacular 
poems received a high remuneration for their 
labour. A copyist of the 18 Parvas of the Maha- 
bharata by Kavlndra Parame9wara wrote the fol- 
lowing concluding paragraph at the close of his 
Ms. in 1714 A.D. 

This Mahabhrata, containing 18 Parvas 
(copied by me) belongs to ^ri Govinda Rama Roy. 
The total number of pages is 789. My name is 
Ananta Rama ^arma — copyist. The remuneration 
promised is the maintenance of my family for life 
in a becoming style. On this condition I have 
copied the work with great care. Besides this, I 
have received rewards in cash ; and orders for 
daily allowance and annual gifts have also been 
obtained. Good luck attend the donor, ^aka 1636- 
1124 B.S. This the 25th day of Kartic. Finished 
on Thursday at noon, at Sciagram— rthe native 

♦ Major Reuneirs life in Asiatic Society's Journal No. 3 
Vol. Ill p. 2. 
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village of the copyist.’^ This Solagram is in the 
District of Tippera and the Ms. from which the 
above is quoted now’ belongs to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

111.— Peace and her boon. 

A peaceful administration stimulates and 
nourishes intellectual activities ; and under British 
rule we are in enjoyment of the manifold benefits of 
peace. This has caused the rapid and astonishing 
growth of our prose within the past century. Bengali 
now heads the list of the Vernaculars of India in 
point of its many-sided literary activities and general 
excellence. Many books written in our tongue 
have been translated into the Vernaculars of other 
provinces of India ; and the number of our readers 
is fast increasing, as the field and scope of our 
language are widening. This excellent result is 
in a large measure due to Bengal being the chief 
seat of Government. We have been in touch with 
the civilisation of the West earlier than other Pro- 
/inces. By the introduction of Bengali into our 
University, a healthy impetus has been given to the 
:ause of Vernacular literature, and we may confi- 
dently hope that this will be productive of striking- 
ly good results. May my country steadily advance 
in her onward course under the benign administra- 
tion of our present Rulers. Our review of the 
Bengali Literature, however, ends with 1850. The 
historian of a later epoch of this literature will 
have to acknowldge with gratitude the deep debt 
which our tongue has owed to England and her 
people in comparatively recent times. 


THE END. 
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i. BANQA BHASA*O.SAHiTVA—( History of the Bengali 
Language and Literature.) 

Copies of Correspondence between the Government of / ndia 
and the India office. 


NO. 364 of 1899. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, 
PENSIONS AND GRATUITIES. 


To 


The Right Hon’ble Lord George Francis Hamilton, 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

Simla, the st6th October, i8gg. 


My Lord, 

We have the honour to forward, for your Lordship’s con- 
sideration, a letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 
2637— Mis., dated the 21st August, 1899, enclosing a 
memorial from Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A., in which 
he prays for a pension in recognition of his services as the 
author of a work entitled Bangabhasa-O-Sahitya, a history 
of the Bengali Language and Literature. 

This work has been pronounced by competent authorities 
to be of considerable original research in the history of the 
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language and literature of Bengal and is the first attempt at 
a complete history of Bengali literature. The materials on 
which the work is founded were contained in manuscripts 
hitherto unknown to students, scattered over many districts 
of Bengal, and the great labour involved in discovering and 
collating them has told seriously on the health of Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

We consider, that in a country like India, whose scientific 
literature at the present day consists almost entirely of compi- 
lations or translations, the appearance of a meritorious work 
of original research is deserving of some recognition at the 
hands of the Government and we accordingly recommend 
for your Lordship’s sanction, the proposal made by the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal that the Babu should be given a pension 
of Rs. 25 a month, with effect from ist April 1899. 


We have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient & humble servants, 

(Signed) CURZON OF Kedleston. 

,, W. S. A. Lockhart. 

E. H. H. COLLEN. 

,, A. C. Trevor. 

„ C. M. Rivaz. 

„ C. E. Dawkins* 

,, T. Raleigh. 
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INDIA OFFICE. 

London^ 2rst December i8gg. 

FINANCIAL. 

No. 248, 

To 

His Excellency the Right Honourable 

The Governor General of India in Council. 

My Lord, 

I have considered in council your letter of the 26th of 
October, No. 364, proposing that a special pension of Rs. 25 
a month should be granted to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

2. Your recommendation is based on the opinion of 
competent authorities who consider that a work by Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen entitled Banga Bhasha O Shahitya 
exhibits considerable original research in the history of the 
language and literature of Bengal. You also state that the 
labour involved in discovering and collating the manuscripts 
on \vhich the work is based, has told seriously on the healtl 
of the author. 

3. Your proposal is sanctioned. 


I have &c., 

(Sd.) George Hamilton. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS, 

Dr. G. A. Grierson^ C, S.y C. /. Zf., writes from Simla. 

“It is an admirable and original account of Bengal 
Literature. It must long remain the standard authority or 
the subject. 
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Mr, H, J, S. Cotton^ C. S., C S, /., iale Chief Commissioner 
of Assam^ wrote under date, March 24^ f^ 97 ' 

“ Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen^s History of Bengali 
Language and Literature appears indeed to be a work of 
great erudition and labour.’^ 

Mr, F, H, SkrinCy late Commissioner of the Chittagone; 

Division^ wrote on the 22nd fanuary i8gy. 

‘‘The History is a work of profound researcli and severe 
thankless toil, which I deeply regret, has affected your health 
I say ^thankless’ because it is much to be feared that your 
countrymen will not evince a proper appreciation of your 
labour in the interest of culture and knowledge ; and unless 
Government comes to the rescue by purchasing a number of 
copies of the book for distribution amongst its officers, you 
are likely to be out of pocket by your disinterested exertions. 

The task has not yet advanced beyond a description of 
the Bengalee language in the times before British Rule. 
The second part, if it appears at all, will not be a satisfactory 
record of progress. Bengali, as I have said in print, is a 
true daughter of ancient Sanskrit, and approaches its parent 
more nearly than any Indian language in the qualities which 
have rendered Sanskrit so unrivalled a medium for the ex- 
pression of the highest ranges of human thought It unites 
the mellifluousncss of Italian with the power possessed by 
German of rendering complex ideas, and I cannot but regret 
that so little encouragement has been afforded by the State 
to its cultivation. If a tithe of the pain given by the 
Bengalis to acquire a smattering of English had been devoted 
to their mother tongue, they would long since have ceased 
to merit the reproach of producing little or no original work. 

However, this is not their faalt but their misfortune. 
Thanks to the decision arrived at by the influence of Lord 
Macaulay, Bengali, in common with the other vernaculars. 
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has pined in the cold shade of official disdain. He who 
seeks to illustrate them receives neither recognition nor 
praise ; and he cannot look forward to the worldly success 
which attends a very moderate expertness in the English 
tongue. * * * Wishing you a speedy recovery and 

patronage of an enlightened Government, etc.’' 

Later on^ Mr, Skrine wrote, to Dr. Martin. 

“ It is an epoch-making book. Babu Dinesh Chandra 
Sen has entirely broken down by the severe labour entailed 
by this colossal task. 

Extract from a letter from Dr. Martin^ Director of Public 
Instruction^ dated the 2 ()th November 

I have the honour to request that you will be so good 
as to send 70 copies of it ( History of Bengali language and 
literature ) to this office, with a bill of cost. You may also 
circulate a copy of Pandit Hara Prosad Sastri’s review of 
your book to aided colleges and schools of Bengal, with the 
intimation that in the opinion of this office, the book is 
deserving of a place in their libraries.” 

Extract from a letter from Mr. A. Pedler, F.R. S., Director 
of Public Instruction, dated the 2nd March^ iSpQ. 

I have the honour to state that I am willing to subscribe 
to 70 copies of this edition. 

I am to add that I fully appreciate the value of the work 
otherwise I should not be subscribing to the 2nd as well as to 
the 1st edition.” 

Luzac's Oriental List says — 

Babu Dines Chunder Sen’s “ Banga Bhasa and Sahitya” 
or ^‘Language and Literature of Bengal,” divides, as its 
title indicates, into two parts. The first is a courageous and 
learned attempt to shew that, as under Buddhistic influence, 
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Sanskrit degenerated into loose Prakrit dialects, so with the 
revival of Hinduism, the modern Languages of India recover- 
ed much of the dignity and classical correctness of Sanskrit. 
In this part of his work, the writer makes copious use of 
the researches of European scholars, and especially of Dr, 
Hoernle and Dr. Grierson, which do in fact shew that the 
Bengali and its cognate dialects are the survivals through 
Prakrit of the speech of the first Aryan invaders of India 
The writer, however, in his patriotic zeal, goes further than 
this, and practically denies the existence of any indigenous 
influence at all. He traces all Bengali inflections, all Bengali 
metres to Sanskrit origins, and though he admits the existence 
of a few words which cannot be traced to Sanskrit originals, 
he regards these simply as unwelcome intrusions into a 
literature, from verbal expressions. In short, his history is 
one of literary Bengali which is even more highly sanskritiz- 
ed now than English was latinized in the i8th century. Even 
if we do not accept all the writers conclusions, we cannot 
help seeing how natural it is that so enthusiastic a scholar 
should recognise the importance of upholding the dignity 
and value of a literature which has been too little studied 
even by Bengalis. No student of the modern languages 
of India can read this part of Babu Dines Chander Sen's 
work without profit and enjoyment, so obvious is the scholarly 
zeal with which it is written. The second part of the book 
is entirely original, and is a record of the author^s search for 
manuscripts of works written before the British occupation 
of India. We have here a description not only of the 
standard works which every student of Bengali reads, but 
of works of about a hundred authors hitherto forgot- 
ten. To the European reader, it is interesting to note that 
all this is Hindu literature. It was a literature of revolt 
against Muslim tendencies and has no trace of Mahomedan 
influence. Some day, Babu Dines Chunder Sen may write, 
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we hope', of Bengali literature under British rule ; a 
literature broadened and enriched by European culture. In 
this literature, Babu Dines Chander Sen’s History will itself 
occupy a high place as an outcome of European methods of 
scholarship applied to Eastern learning. 

Extract from the Calcutta Gazette of March 24^ ^^97' 
Vangabhasa O Sahitya” is perhaps the most noteworthy 
book of the year. It is the outcome, as the author says, of six 
years’ patient labour and research. In it the history of the 
Bengali language and literature has been traced from the 
earliest times down to 1838 A. D. The writer has, for the first 
time, brought to light a number of minor Bengali poems, the 
discovery whereof will greatly help the cause of linguistic re- 
search in Bengal. He has remarkably succeeded in utilising 
the materials at his command. The book is perhaps the first 
systematic and accurate treatise on the subject, showing a 
great improvement in this respect over its predecessor, the 
late Pandit Ramgati Nayaratna’s book. The chapters of the 
book on case-suffixes and verbal inflexions in Bengali may be 
regarded as perhaps the first systematic and the most success- 
ful attempt at the solution of a very knotty problem.” 

The Englishman devotes two leaders of its hvo successive issues 
of the 24th and 2^th December, to the review of the 

hook from which the follotving short extract is taken : — 

“ The work which under the above title (Bangabhasha O 
Sahitya) has been recently published by Babu Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, Head Master of the Victoria School at Tipperah, is one 
of the most valuable contributions to the history and growth 
of the language and literature of Bengal that have yet appear- 
ed, and will have the result of modifying several previously 
accepted conclusions on the subject. It is based chiefly on 
researches made throughout Eastern Bengal, with the object 
of discovering the nurneroqs ancient manuscripts which have 
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long lain hid in the houses oi cultivators throughout the rural 
villages of Eastern Bengal, and whose existence was prcvi. 
ously not suspected. 

As the book is written in Bengali and its contents will be 
available to comparatively few European readers, a review of 
its contents and of the conclusions that it leads to may be 
found to be of interest. It was in 1892, when engaged in 
writing a treatise on the origin and growth of the Bengali 
language, that Babu D. C. Sen happened by chance to come 
across an ancient manuscript of the poem Mrigalabdha by Rati 
Deb and on further enquiries he ascertained from reliable 
sources that there were many such ancient books existing in 
the villages of Tippera and Chittagong. He thereupon set to 
work to find out and procure such as could be got, and visited 
many rural villages for the purpose. He succeeded in obtain* 
ing a certain number and in ascertaining the existence of 
others, but they were frequently worm-eaten and otherwise ill- 
preserved and it was sufficiently clear that unless their con- 
tents could be preserved by means of printing them, the bulk 
of this valuable material must be ultimately lost. Mr. Sen 
consequently wrote for advice to Professor Hcernle, from 
whom he received valuable assistance, and also from Pundit 
Hara Prashad Shastri under whose advice Pundit Benode 
Behari Kabyatirtha of the Asiatic Society went to Comilla to 
assist him in his search and continued to do so from time to 
time for short periods. 

Together, they discovered several further manuscripts, aod 
in the intervals, the author continued his search by himself 
throughout the villages of Tippera, NoaJchali, Sylhet, Dacca 
and Eastern Bengal generally. He thus collected numerous 
ancient manuscripts. The task, however, was one of difficulty, 
as the peasants in whose houses they were to be found, were 
unwilling to pact with them or even to show them feacu^ that 

b 
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the enquiry was being made with the object of imposing a tax 
on the owners of books. Others Were unwilling to part with 
manuscripts that had been in their families for several genera- 
tions. Babu D. C.' Sen, however, persevered in his enquiries 
in spite of all obstacles and the results of his six years^' labours 
are now incorporated in his History now published. The cost 
of publishing the work which would have been beyond the 
author’s means has been borne by the Maharaja of Tippera 
who deserves the thanks of all students of the Bengali lan- 
guage. * * * The thanks of all students of Bengali 

literature are due to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen for the labours 
he has patiently carried on for six years, in the face of many 
difficulties.” 

Extract from a lengthy review by M ahamahopadhyaya Pundit 

Hara Prasad Sastri M A.y Principal^ Sanskrit CollegCy 

Calcutta, in the Calcutta University Magazine, May 1897. 

“The graduates of the Calcutta University are often re- 
proached with’ renouncing the study of literature as soon as 
they enter into the world. In many instances the reproach is 
well deserved. It is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure that 
we introduce Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A., to the notice 
of our educated countrymen as a gentleman who has done a 
good deal of original research in the field of Bengali literature. 
The result of his researches and labours has been embodied 
in a handy volume entitled * Bangabhasa O Sahitya’ in which 
he gives a history of Bengali literature which has cast into the 
shade all previous works on the subject. Indeed, this is the 
first work on the history of Bengali literature which deserves 
the name. Many hundreds of volumes of manuscripts, hither- 
to unknown to the educated public, have not only been brought 
to light, but classified, arranged ' and criticised. Different 
schools of’ poetry taking their rise at different periods 
of national existence, have been traced to their natural 
bistorickl causes, and the lives of nearly a . hundred 
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authors have been saved from oblivion. The literature of 
Eastern Bengal was absolutely unknown. Nobody even 
thought that there were Bengali poets in Dacq^, Tipperah and 
Chittagong who translated the^ wliole of the Rainayan, the 
Mahabharat and the large number of other woiks bearing op 
Hindu religion and traditions, into Bengali. The credit of 
bringing this vast body of literature to public notice is entiiely 
due to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen and to him alone. 

jf 

Extract from an article by Mahamahopadhya Hara Prasada 

Shastri, M, A.^ in the Calcutta Review, dated October 
{the article covers pages of the Journal.) 

‘ Bangabhasa O Shahitya' is the title of a Bengali work by 
Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A., Head Master of the Victoria 
Scliool, Comilla, on the history of Bengali language and 
literature. It is a neat, handy volume running through 403 
octavo pages, replete VMth information of the highest value to 
students who take any interest in the past of Bengali races or 
in theit literature. * * * An active search for Bengali 

manuscripts began in various quarters, led by that admirably 
useful body of learned men, the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Many piivate individuals also devoted themselves to the work. 
The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad or Bengal Academy of Litera- 
ture was started with this as one of its special objects. But 
by tacit consent it was agreed that one scholar should be 
entrusted with the work of compiling and digesting the infor- 
mation already collected, and Babu Dinesh Chandra, whose 
enthusiasm and earnestness in the matter was an object of 
admiration to all concerned, took it up. Every one helped 
him with the result of his researches. For the first time in the 
history of Bengali literature, all jealousy, obstructionism and 
petty feelings were set aside to enable him to produce a great 
work. Whoever reads Dinesh Babuls preface with care will 
be struck with the modest, yet straightforward, dignified, yet 
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griateful, atknoWled'gmetit of the services he has received from 
his collaborators. * * * He had to collect MSS. either 

himself or through friends, to read them, to classify them, and 
to digest thefti'. The' remoteness of his residence, in an out- 
of-the-way corner of Bengal, was a great drawback to him. 
It entailed a great deal of correspondence on him, and the 
progress of his work was often hindered by the dilatoriness of 
correspondents. But he has surmounted all those and other 
difficulties, and his work is now before the public. The public, 
in its turn, has received him kindly and his work is appreciated. 
* * In the matter of Eastern poets, Babu Dinesh Chandra 

deserves the credit of a discoverer. He has laid bare one 
stratum of thought, and one phase of authorship, the value of 
which cannot be over-rated. His services in respect of 
Vaishnava literature, too, are very great.” 

Mr, A. C. Sen^ M. A., C. S.y late District and Sessions Judge, 

Rangpur, wrote referring to the illness of the author 

caused hy his labours in compiling the work-^ 

" It is no exaggeration to say that the great work is both 
his monument and epitaph.” 

Mr. B. C. Mitra, M. A. C. S., District and Sessions Judge, 

Cuttack, writes — 

“ I can say with the utmost confidence that it is a work 
which will ensure the permanence of your name and loving 
labour in the annals of Bengali literature, I am thinking, as 
soon as I am permitted time, of writing a review of it. For 
the present, I will content myself with saying that it is a book 
of the merits and usefulness of which I entertain the very 
highest opinion. In wealth of details, it rivals Morley’s First 
Sketch ; in power of graphic language, it rivals Taine ; in 
subtlety of critical analysis, it rivals Dowden. Your close 
Study of the earliest classics in Bengali has been helpful in 
Hivesting your language wkh a delicacy^ a refinement, a 
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directness which retieves and vivifies the minutiae of details 
that your industrious research has brought to light, I think, 
for the first time. I anxiously await the publication of your 
second volume, and earnestly wish that you will soon recover 
health and spirit for that undertaking. 

Mr. K. C. De, B. A. C. S., Magistrate and Collector of 
Faridpur^ writes — 

I have made time to read through almost the whole of 
your book with great interest and not inconsiderable profit to 
myself/! 

Raja Benoy Krishna "Bahadur of Sobhabazar^ Calcutta^ 
writes — 

You have dealt with the subject in a manner which has 
extorted admiration and appreciation from every quarter, 
Babu Hirendra Nath Dutt, M, A., B. L,, Rai Jotindra Nath 
Choudhury, M. A., B, L., Babu Mano Mohan Bosu and several 
others who have had opportunities of reading your book, 
speak very favourably of your efforts. Indeed every one 
speaks in high terms of your very creditable performance. 
Although one or two gentlemen differ with you on certain 
points, but none the less they appreciate your work and youi 
precious labour. The language of the book is all that can be 
desired. It now remains for me to congratulate you most 
sincerely on the celebrated work you have published in Ben- 
gali language. Every Bengali gentleman is grateful to you 
for this rich and splendid production from your pen/’ 

Extract from the half-yearly report of the Peace Assocta* 
tioHf Calcutta^ for 

Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen has published his book 
* >8 a copy of it has been presented to the 

Association. Babu Dinesh Chandra ^as the first Vidyasagai 
medalist of the Association and he says in tlie preface to hu 
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book that the Vidyinfagar medal |fave him the inoentive for its 
composition, 'S has been enthusiastically 

received by the public and has been declared to be an epoch- 
making book in ^Bengali literature, llie members congratulate 
themselves on having a hand in the production of the work. 
Concerned as they are to learn that the pressure of work 
entailed' by the composition of the book has shattered the 
author’s health, they pray to God that he may soon be restored 
to health.” 

Extract from a circular from the late Babu Dinanath Setiy 
Inspector of Schools^ Eastern Circle^ to the Head Masters 
of High English Schools under him, dated Dacca^ the 
8th Marchy i8gy, 

A very important book on the History of the Bengali 
language and literature has been published by Babu Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, Head Master of the Victoria School at Comilla.- 
It is desirable that a copy of the book should be kept in the 
library of each school in which Bengali is taught and which 
may have funds to buy it * * 

The late Hon*ble Babu Guru Prasad Sen, pleader of 
Bankipur, wrote — 

“ Now permit me to say that yours was the best book I 
read for many a year in Bengali and I at once came to be an 
admirer of the author and since then knowing that you are a 
Vaidya and of the same section to which I have the honour to 
belong and you belong to East Bengal, there has grown in me 
a sort of, I hope, permissible pride in your work.” 

Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur^ writes — 

I have read your excellent work with keen interest. I 
should like to buy a copy of it. F'rom the contents of the first 
volume one can draw a good deal of information for the inter- 
est of European scholars. 
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RAMAYANl'^KATtfAHSI^hef ffooi tUf Rimiyana.) 

Sister Nivedita ( Miss Noble ) says : — 

Your Raoia^ani Katbs has been rno$;t hejpful and inspir- 
ing to all of us who heard them read together sometime ago. 
We liked them very much indeed. I have a very special 
appreciation of your literary enthusiasm for the Bengali 
Language used for the Indian classics You are doing a 
much greater and more enduring work than you now realise.^ ^ 

M 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy M.A> of Die^hapatia says : — 

Your RamSyani ""^Katha is another monumental work 
which will raise you high in the estimation of the public — 
at the same time benefiting the domestic life of Bengal to an 
appreciable degree. 

Mr. Krishna Kantha Malaviya of Allahabad who is tran- 
slating the book in Hindi says : — 

To me the Rfimayani Katha possesses the world^s 
literature in itself. I have requested many friends of mine 
to acquire Bengali only for the sake of reading the Ramayani 
Katha. 









